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CORRIGENDA. 

Page  185.  In  explanation  of  the  large  increase  of  receipts  for  pnblic  schools  reported 
for  Missouri  in  1879-'80^  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  sum  given,  |832,371, 
Inclndes  a  balance  on  hand  from  the  preyions  year. 
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REPORT 


Department  op  the  Interior,  Bureau  op  Education, 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  Xovember,  1880. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  my  eleventh  annnal  report,  covering  the  year 
1880. 

The  important  relation  which  the  Office  snstaius  to  the  interests  of  education 
becomes  constantly  more  apparent.  The  present  year  has  been  marked  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  and'valae  of  the  information  received  at  the  Office  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  education  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  countries  and  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  public  demand  for  the  distribution  of  information.  The 
appropriations  allowed  the  Office  for  carrying  on  the  interchange  of  intelligence  are 
entirely  inadequate,  whether  regard  be  had  to  specific  inquiries  or  to  information 
which  should  be  published  in  the  general  interest  of  this  department  of  public  af- 
£ura. 

The  matter  at  the  disposal  of  the  Office  relates  to  an  indefinite  number  of  topics 
bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  young,  and  its  publication  would  tend  to  promote 
the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  liberty  of  every  individual  and  every  community  in  the 
nation.  The  citizen  draws  from  the  nation  the  final  guarantee  of  his  rights  and  priv- 
ileges; to  his  character  the  nation  confides  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  perpetuity,  but 
leaves  the  legal  control  over  the  education  which  largely  determines  that  character  to 
the  State  in  which  he  lives;  and  the  State  in  turn  leaves  much  of  the  responsibility 
to  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Each  agency  has  its  part  to  do  in  this 
great  work,  though  each  may  omit  to  exercise  some  portion  of  its  powers.^ 

The  nation  contributes  to  this  general  enlightenment  as  a  liberal  patron  of  literature, 
selenoe,  and  culture ;  the  great  school  funds  of  most  of  the  States,  the  endowments  of 
State  nniversities  and  agricultural  colleges,  have  come  from  the  beneficence  of  the 
national  hand ;  copyrights  for  literary  productions  and  patents  for  useful  inventions 
bear  the  national  stamp ;  and  the  largest  sums  for  the  promotion  of  geographical, 
geological,  and  ethnological  research  come  &om  the  national  treasury.  If  it  be  al- 
lowed that  these  are  right  and  exx>edient  measures,  certainly  then  the  right  and  ex- 
pediency of  famishing  all  the  information  demanded  of  the  Office  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. However  the  funds  are  applied,  whether  for  clerical  work,  for  research,  or 
for  printing,  they  contribute  Erectly  and  exclusively  to  the  purpose  specified  in  the 
aet  creating  the  Office.* 

iThe  mcxDorable  words  of  Bishop  Doane,  in  1838,  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  are  as  tme  now  as 
when  thf^y  were  uttered,  and  as  sarely  applicable  to  the  nation  as  to  the  State  or  the  commnnity : 

We  eay  that  kTWwledge  U  the  univendl  right  of  man ;  and  wo  need  brins  no  clearer  demoDstration 
tlyui  tbax  intellectnal  nature  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  ana  aspiring  with  it,  which  is 
God's  own  argoment  in  everv  living  sonL  We  say  that  the  assertion  for  himself  of  this  inherent  right, 
to  iht'  fall  raeasore  of  his  abUitios  and  opportnoitfes,  is  the  universal  duty  of  man;  and  that  whoever 
firiU  of  H  thwarta  the  design  of  liis  Creator,  and  in  proportion  as  he  neglects  the  gift  of  God  dwarfs 
and  enslaves  and  bmtifles  the  high  capacity  for  tmtn  and  liberty  which  he  inherits.  And  all  ex- 
perience and  every  page  of  history  couflmi  the  assertion,  in  the  dose  kindred  which  has  everywhere 
Men  proved  of  ignorance  and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we  say  Airther,  that  the 
aeeinity  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its  extension  in  the  fullest  measure  to  the 
^reate«t  number,  is  the  univertal  iTiUreet  qf  man ;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their  fellows,  or 
wbo  ent^miage  or  from  want  of  proper  influence  i>ermit  them  to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the 
iwiBdatlona  of  government,  weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  unsettling 
aad  diitaolving  of  all  human  institutions  which  must  result  in  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  in  which  they 
who  have  the  greatest  stake  must  bo  the  greatest  sufferers. 

*Tbe  statute  eatabUahing  the  Bnrean  says  its  duties  and  purpose  "shall  be  to  collect  statistics  and 
ikcta  ahowing  the  oondition  and  progrMS  of  education  in  the  soverski  StatM  and  Territories,  and  to  dif* 
fnae  aoch  information  respecting  the  organixatlon  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and 
netboda  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
9i  dBdent  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.' 
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REPORT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


The  issue  of  circulars  of  information  has  continued.  The  following,  prepared  during 
the  year,  have  been  printed  and  distributed : 

No.  1,  1880.  College  libraries  as  aids  to  instruction. 

No.  2,  1880.  Proc€^ing8  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Edncational  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  February  18-20,  1880. 

No.  3,  1880.  Legal  rights  of  children. 

No.  4, 1880.  Rural  school  architecture,  illustrated. 

No.  5,  1880.  English  rural  schools,  illustrated. 

No.  6,  1880.  A  report  on  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  United  States, 
by  Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke,  s.  B.,  professor  of  chemistry  aud  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

No.  7,  1880.  The  spelling  reform. 

During  the  current  year  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  a  series  of  publications 
in  a  less  elaborate  form  than  the  circulars  of  information.  The  following,  prepared  at 
the  dates  mentioned,  have  been  printed  and  distributed : 

August  3,  1880.  Progress  of  western  education  in  China  and  Siam. 

August  7,  1880.  Vacation  colonies  for  sickljsr  school  children. 

August  9, 1880.  The  Indian  school  at  Carlisle  Barracks. 

October  18, 1880.  Educational  tours  in  France. 

October  20,  1880.  Industrial  education  in  Europe. 

October  25,  1880.  Medical  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  documents  sent  out  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  year.  The 
'OfiElce  has  supplied  to  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad  87,304  pieces  of  mail  matter, 
of  which  18,634  were  letters,  circulars,  and  inquiries,  and  68,670  documents  (packages)  • 
and  has  received  from  its  correspondents  about  19,654  pieces  of  mail  matter,  of  which 
•17,278  were  letters,  circulars,  receipts,  and  replies,  and  2,378  documents. 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENTS  OP  THE  OPPICE. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  correspondents  of  the  Office  at  the 
liead  of  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  our  country,  who  furnish  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  these  reports: 

Statement  of  educational  syeteme  and  institutions  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  ofEdur 

cation  in  the  years  named. 


187L    1872.    1873.    1874.    1875.    1876.    1877.    1878.    1879.    1880. 


StatM  and  Territories 

Cities 

Normal  schools 

Sasiness  colleges 

Kindergttrten 

Academies 

Preparatory  schools 

Colleges  for  women 

Colleges  and  nniversities 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Public  libraries 

Museums  of  natoral  history i 

Museums  of  art 

Art  schools 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  . . . 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded 

Orphan  asylums,  &c 

Reform  schools 


87 


44 

325 
98 
53 


638 


811 


136 
290 
41 
94 
89 
82 
180 


T«tal. 


176 
298 

70 
104 

37 

87 
306 

50 


48 
533 
114 
112 

42 
944 

86 
205 
323 

70 
140 

37 

94 
377 

43 

22 


48 

127 

124 

126 

65 

1,031 

91 

209 

343 

72 

113 

88 

99 

676 

44 

27 

26 


48 
241 
140 
144 

05 

1,467 

105 

249 

885 

76 
123 

42 

104 

2,200 

53 

27 

29 


48 

289 

152 

150 

149 

1,650 

114 

252 

381 

76 

125 

42 

102 

2,275 

54 

31 

80 


48 
241 
166 
157 
177 
1,650 
123 
264 
885 

77 
127 

45 

106 

2,440 

55 


48 
258 
179 
163 
217 
1,665 
125 
277 
389 

80 
129 

50 

112 

2,578 

65 


86 


40 
28 
7 
180 
84 


40 

28 

9 

269 

56 


42 

29 

9 

408 
67 


43 
29 
11 
533 
63 


45 

80 

U 

540 


52 
81 
11 
688 
78 


48 

833 

242 

191 

322 

1,848 

138 

294 

402 

86 

146 

53 

125 

2,678 

57 

37 

87 

11 

57 

31 

18 

641 

79 


2,001  2,619  3,449  3,651  '6,085  6,449 


6,750  [7,135  7,869 


48 

351 

252 

197 

885 

1.809 

146 

297 

402 

88 

156 

53 

126 

2,874 

57 

37 

38 

15 

62 

31 

13 

651 

83 

8,231 


EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 
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STATISTICS  OP  EDUCATION. 

Why  do  we  seek  to  Imow  the  condition  of  education  f  In  the  answer  to  this  qnes- 
tkm  win  he  fonnd  the  reasons  for  the  elaborate  statistical  record  which  forms  a  feature 
of  aD  official  school  reports.  We  take  an  account  of  education  that  we  may  know 
whether  it  is  sufficient  in  amount  and  good  in  quality.  For  the  full  determination  of 
these  conditions  it  would  he  necessary  to  wait  until  the  education  of  each  individual 
bad  been  tested  by  his  life  work. 

The  present  methods  of  statistical  computation  can  only  approximate  the  final  re- 
Boli.  They  deal  with  the  school  period  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
sults thus  far  ascertained.  How  shall  we  know  fhUy  and  accurately  what  is  accom- 
plished in  the  school  x>eriodf  We  must  haye  clearly  before  us  all  subjects  taught  and 
studied,  b^inning  with  the  first  formal  work  under  the  teacher  and  ending  with  the 
highest  instruction  imparted  in  whatever  profession  or  specialty.  We  must  know  the 
number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  branch,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  it,  the  pro- 
ficiency attained,  and  the  ages  of  the  x>iipils.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  expected 
that  these  ages  will  bear  some  relation  to  the  grade  of  study ;  the  first  year  of  legal 
school  age  will  be  likely  to  be  occupied  with  the  first  year's  grade  of  school  work; 
afterwards  the  indefiniteness  increases. 

In  some  quarters  a  considerable  approach  to  the  desired  result  is  seen  in  the  statis- 
tical statements.  Ohio  is  able  to  give  the  number  in  each  of  the  branches  taught  in 
1680,  as  follows: 


Alphabet 96,769 

Beading 630,695 

Spelling 646,972 

Penmanship 559,738 

Arithmetic 543,102 

Geography 267,618 

English  grammar 194,973 

Composition 142,323 

Drawing 124,019 

Vocal  music 151,407 

Map  drawing 65. 131 

Oral  lessons 213,413 

United  States  history 31,171 

Physiology 5,790 

Physical  geography 20,388 

Kataral  philosophy 5,177 

German 40,813 

Algebra 19,433 


Geometry 3,951 

Trigonometry.. 1,349 

Surveying 188 

Chemistry 1,737 

Geology 972 

Botany 3,205 

Astronomy 1,317 

Book-keeping 2,672 

Natural  history 575 

Mental  philosophy 447 

Moral  philosophy 134 

Rhetorio 1,818 

Logic 175 

Latin 7,140 

Greek 448 

French 418 

General  history 2,054 


In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  there 
is  an  approach  to  this  result.  In  California  the  number  in  each  grade  is  given.  In  the 
city  of  Newcastle,  DeL,  the  branches  taught  are  enumerated ;  but  this  is  not  done  for 
the  State.  Florida  enumerates  those  in  studies  above  the  primary ;  Michigan  and 
Minnesota,  pupils  in  some  of  the  higher  branches ;  New  Jersey  is  expected  to  have 
the  number  in  each  study  for  1881.  In  Pennsylvania  the  number  in  special  studies 
and  higher  branches  is  given,  and  in  Baltimore  the  number  in  different  grades.  In 
Virginia  the  number  in  graded  schools  and  in  higher  branches  is  given. 

There  is  a  commendable  effort  to  present  the  statistics  in  this  full  and  satisfactory 
farm ;  but  it  requires  time  for  legislation  and  to  change  the  manner  of  keeping  records 
and  making  reports. 

Inereased  attention  recently  bestowed  upon  courses  of  study  has  resulted  in  the 
elaboration  of  several  in  which  great  consideration  has  been  shown  to  psychological 
eooditions  and  the  necessities  of  pupil  life ;  they  have  therefore  decided  pedagogical 
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merit.  The  diyersity  of  nomenolatnie  in  these  best  arranged  coorses  as  yet  greatly 
reduces  their  yalae  for  purposes  of  philosophical  study  and  comparison ;  and  when 
the  inquirer  passes  out  of  their  range  and  endeayors  to  find  out  what  is  accomplished 
where  no  definite  course  is  attempted,  he  finds  himself  entirely  baffled  in  his  endeavor 
to  determine  the  precise  educational  yalue  of  these  statistics.  I  belieye  the  removal  of 
this  difficulty  may  be  left  appropriately  to  superintendents  and  teachers,  who  know 
the  practical  value  of  the  result  desired  and  need  only  to  agree  upon  a  settled  mean- 
ing for  the  terms  employed.  I  have  pointed  out  this  desideratum  &om  time  to  time, 
but  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  press  it  urgently,  since  it  has  been  evident  that  all 
•who  understand  the  real  value  of  oorreot  educational  information  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  change  in  this  respect. 

When  the  assignment  of  studies  for  each  year  of  school  life  has  been  made  in  each 
of  the  several  States  it  will  be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  report  the  number  and 
the  ages  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  each  year  of  the  oourse,  the  time  of  entrance, 
continuance,  and  promotion  for  each,  and  the  number  whose  school  days  end  in  each 
stage  of  the  series.  It  win  be  seen  that  there  is  herein  no  suggestion  that  every  sys- 
tem should  be  the  same  or  that  all  localities  should  have  an  unvarying  programme ; 
but  simply  that  all  shall  agree  as  to  the  terms  employed  and  the  methods  of  reporting, 
so  as  to  fEKiilitate  a  comparative  study  of  the  respective  ^stems. 

Statistical  tumnuury  of  ingtUuUoM,  instructarSf  and  atudenU,  as  collected  by  (he  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education^  fnm  1871  to  1880. 


1871. 


^ 


I 


1872. 


I 


City  schools 

Kormal  schools 

Commercial  and  business  colleges 

Kindergftrten 

Institations  for  secondary  instmotlon 

Preparatory  schools  0 

Institntions  for  the  saperior  instmotion  of  women. 

Universities  and  colleges , 

Schools  of  science , 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law , 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy 

Training  schools  for  nnrses , 

Institntions  for  the  deaf  and  domb 

Institutions  for  the  blind , 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylums,  indnstrlal  schools,  and  miscel- 

laneons  charities. 
Eeform  schools 


(a) 
65 

eo 


19,448 
445 

168 


1,417,172 
10.022 
6,460 


(6) 
98 
5S 


38,194 
778 
268 


1,215,897 
11,778 
8,451 


638 


J!,171 


80,227 


811 


4,501 


98,929 


136 
290 
41 
94 
89 


1,168 
2,962 
803 
869 
129 
750 


12,841 
^,827 
8,808 
8,204 
1,722 
7,045 


175 
298 
70 
104 
87 
87 


1,617 
8,040 
724 
435 
151 
726 


11,288 
45,617 
6,895 
8,351 
1,976 
5,995 


242 

888 


8,539 
2,032 


287 
513 


4.837 
1,866 


20 


6,897 


331 


10,324 
4,230 


a266  cities  were  inolnded  in  1871 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  7,901,821. 

h 820  cities  were  included  in  1872 ;  their  total  population  according  to  the  census  of  1870  was  8.036,937. 
«In  1871  and  1872  this  dass  of  schools  was  included  in  the  table  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion. 
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StatUtiedl  eummary  of  in9Uiutian8f  inairuotora,  and  studentSy  ^o. — Continned. 


1878. 


I 


1874. 


I 


I 


City  schools 

Kovmal  schools 

Commercial  and  bnsiziess  noUeges  .^ 

Kiiiderg&rt«n 

InstitatioDs  for  secondary  ixistniction 

Preparatory  schools 

Institntions  for  the  soperiw  instmctloii  of  women 

UniTersities  and  colleges 

Sdioolsof  scienoe 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law , 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy 

Training  schools  for  nurses 

Institations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institntions  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asyhims,  indnstrial  schools,  and  miscel* 
laaeons  charities. 


(a) 
U4 
112 


27,726 
887 
614 


1,664,663 
16,620 
22,897 


86 
206 
823 

70 
110 

87 

94 


6,058 
690 

2,120 

8,106 
747 
673 
168 

1,148 


118,570 

12,487 

24,613 

62,058 

8,960 

8,838 

2,112 

8,681 


(6) 
124 
126 

66 
1,031 

91 
209 
843 

72 
113 

88 

99 


16,488 
966 
677 
125 

6,406 
697 

2,285 

8,783 
609 
697 
181 

1,121 


976,837 

2i,40& 

26,892 

1,636 

98,179 

U,414 

23.445 

66,692 

7, '244 

4,356 

%585 

9,096 


40 

28 

9 

178 


645 

213 

1,484 

579 


4,634 

1,916 

768 

82,107 

6,868 


40 


9 
269 


66 


276 

625 

812 

1,078 

693 


4,900 

1,942 

1,265 

26,360 

10,848 


1870. 


I 


1876. 


I 


i 


(^ty  schools 

Konnal  schools 

Commercial  and  business  colleges 

KindergSrten ^ 

Institations  for  secondary  instruction 

Pr^Muratory  schools 

Institations  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women . 

TJnlTersitiea  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law , 

Sehoola  of  medidne,  of  dentistiy,  and  of  pharmacy 

Training  schools  for  nurses  J 

Institations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institations  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Ocphan  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  miscel- 
laneous charities. 
Befonn  schools 


(«) 
187 
131 

95 
1,143 
102 
222 
355 

74 
123 

43 
106 


22,152 

1,031 

604 

216 

6,081 

746 

2,405 

3,999 

758 

615 

224 

1,172 


1,180,880 

20,105 

26,109 

2.809 

108,235 

12,954 

23,795 

58,894 

7,157 

6,234 

2,677 

9.971 


151 
187 
130 
1,229 
105 
225 
856 

75 
124 

42 
102 


23,504 

1,065 

699 

364 

6,999 

736 

2,404 

3,020 

793 

680 

218 

1,201 


1,843,487 

88,921 

25,234 

4,090 

106,647 

12,369 

23,856 

56.481 

7,614 

4,268 

2,664 

10,143 


41 

29 

9 

278 


47 


498 

817 

1,780 

678 


6,087 
2,054 
1,372 
64,204 

10,670 


^2 
29 

11 


61 


812 

580 

818 

8,197 

800 


5,209 

2,083 

1,500 

47,489 

12,087 


«533  cities,  towns,  and  yiUages  were  included  in  1878,  which  had  a  population  of  10,042,892. 

frl27  cities,  containing  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  were  included  in  1874 ;  their  aggregate  population 
iTM  6,037,905. 

el77  citie^  each  oantaining  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1876;  their  aggregate  i>opulation 
ITM  8,804.664. 

4182  dtles,  of  7,600  inhaUtants  or  more,  reported  in  1876 }  their  aggregate  populatico^was  9, 128iMSS. 
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StatUUcal  summary  of  inititutionBf  insiructora,  and  students,  ^c, — Continned. 


1877, 


1 


i 

a 


1878. 


I 


& 


City  schools « 

Normal  schools 

Commercial  and  business  colleges 

Kindergarten 

Institations  for  secondary  instniction 

Preparatory  schools 

Institations  for  the  sajMrior  instniction  of  women. . 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science — • 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  nnrses 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Institations  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylams,  indostrial  schools,  and  miscel- 

laneoas  charities. 
Befonn  schools 


(a) 
162 
184 
129 
1.226 
114 
220 
851 

74 
124 

43 
100 


23,830 

1,189 

668 

336 

6,963 

796 

2,805 

8,998 

781 

564 

175 

1,278 


1,249,271 

87,082 

23,496 

8,931 

98,871 

12,510 

23,022 

67.334 

8,659 

8,965 

2.811 

11,225 


166 
129 
169 
1,227 
114 
226 
868 

76 
125 

60 
106 


27,944 

1,227 

627 

876 

6,747 

818 

2,478 

8,885 

800 

677 

196 

1,887 


1,566,974 
89,(368 
21,048 
4,797 
100,874 
12,538 
23,639 
67,987 
13,163 
4,820 
8,012 
11,830 


846 
666 
855 


6^743 
2,179 
1,781 


11 


872 

547 

422 

8,688 

996 


6,036 

2,214 

1,981 

67,082 

13,966 


1879. 


1880. 


1 


& 
h 


4 

P« 


City  schools ■ 

Normal  schools 

Commercial  and  basiness  colleges 

Kindergarten 

Institations  for  secondary  instraction 

Preparatory  schools 

Institations  for  the  superior  instraction  of  women 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 

Training  schools  for  noTses , 

Institations  for  the  deaf  and  damb 

Institations  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children 

Orphan  asylams,  indostrial  schools,  and  misoel< 

laneoas  charities. 
Reform  schools 


(«) 

207 

144 

196 

1,236 

123 

227 

364 

81 

183 

49 

114 

11 

53 

30 

13 

411 

67 


28.903 

1,422 

535 

452 

5,961 

818 

2,323 

4,241 

884 

600 

224 

1,496 

61 

379 

699 

491 

4,004 

1,066 


1,669,899 

40,029 

22,021 

7,554 

108,734 

13,661 

24,605 

60,  OU 

10,919 

4,738 

3,019 

18,321 

298 

6,891 

2,213 

2,284 

76,020 

14,216 


(d) 

220 

162 

232 

1,264 

126 

227 

364 

88 

142 

48 

120 

15 

66 

80 

18 

430 


29,264 

1,466 

619 

624 

6,009 

860 

2,840 

4,160 

953 

633 

229 

1,660 

59 

418 

532 

486 

4,217 

1,054 


1,710,461 

43,077 

27,146 

8,871 

110,277 

18^239 

25,V80 

59,594 

11,584 

6,242 

8,134 

14,006 

823 

6,657 

2,032 

2,472 

60,161 

11,921 


a  195  dtiee.  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1877 ;  their  aggregate  population  waa  9,099,025. 
5  218  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1878 ;  their  aggregate  popolation  was  10,224,270. 
e240  cities,  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1879;  their  aggregate  popalati^n  was  10,801,814. 
d  244  dties,  of  7,600  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1880 ;  their  aggx^pgate  popnlation  was  10,700,800: 
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Table  L — Pabt  1. — Summary  (A)  of  school  age,  populaiumj  enrolment,  attendance,  ^c 


Stetot  and  TerritoriM. 


1 


I 


|l 
is 

111 


5 


II 


CalifoniU.... 

Colondo 

CoDDOcticat . 
IMAware.... 

Florida 

GeoncU 


Iowa. 


Kentucky 
T«ani»i>na. 


7-21 
e<21 
5-17 
C-21 
4-16 
6-21 
4-21 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
«6-20 
6-18 
4-21 
5-20 
5-15 
5-20 
5-21 
5-21 
6-20 
S-21 
6-18 
5-15 
&-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
5-15 
6-16 
6-21 
8-14 
5-20 
&^ 
6-21 
4-20 


Total. 


Arizona 

DakoU 

Dtiftrict  of  Colombia  . 
Idaho 


Htm  Mexico , 

aln  1879. 

frEatinuted. 

c  For  tlie  winter. 

dFor  wliite  achoolt  only. 


6-21 
&-21 
6-17 
5-21 
4-21 
/7-18 


247, 

215, 

85. 

140, 

85. 

88. 

0433. 

1, 010, 

703, 

586, 

840, 

546, 

273, 

214, 

/830, 

807, 

606, 

W71, 

426, 

723, 

142, 

10, 

671, 

380, 

1,641, 

450, 

al,043, 

59. 

/1, 370, 

52, 

<228, 

544, 

230, 

A92, 

555. 

210, 

483. 


86,060 
M16,860 


6375,856 
254,053 


281.283 


o770, 070 


{228.128 


883.070 
160,302 


170,400 

70,072 
158,765 

22,110 
110,604 

27,823 

80,315 
236,533 
704,041 
511.283 
426,057 
231,434 
265,581 

68,440 
140,827 
162,431 
806,777 
362,556 
180,248 
236,704 
476,376 

02,540 
0,045 

64,341 

304,061 

1,031,503 

225,606 

747, 138 

37.533 
037,810 

44,780 
134,072 
290,141 
186.786 

75,238 
220,736 
142,860 
200,268 


117,078 


100,066 

12,618 

078,421 


27,046 
145,190 
431,688 
321.650 
259,836 
137,667 
5103,874 

45,626 
103, 113 

85,778 

233,127 

6213, 898 

6117, 161 

156,761 

6219. 132 

660.156 

5.401 

48,066 
115,194 
573,080 
147,802 
476.270 

27,435 
601,627 

20,065 


101,461 


48.606 
128,404 

91,704 
197. 510 


15.351,875 


2,597.990  I    9.680,403 


5,744.188  I 


7.148 
12.030 
43,558 


40,654 


7,070 
/88,260 

«For  whites ;  for  colored.  6-16. 
/Estimated  by  the  Bureao. 
ylntheconntiee. 


4,212 
8,042 

26,430 
6,758 
8,070 

A 151 


80 


146.6 
080 
170.02 
dl58 


160 
136 
148 
121 
102 
118 
120 
^176 
177 
141 

94 

77.5 
olOO 
100 
142.8 
105.3 
102 
170 

54 
150 

80.6 
147 
184 

77 

68 

125 
118 
00     • 
163.5 


Aln  1878. 
ilnl877. 
>Inl876. 
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Table  I. — Pabt  1. — Summary  (A)  of  school  age,  population,  fo. — Continned. 


Tenltoriea. 

It 

f 

111 

II 

JZ5 

> 
< 

II 

1 

Utah 

e-i8 

fl6-21 
07-21 

40,672 
024,223 

24,326 

ol4, 032 

02,090 

3,048 
O650 
ol,400 
o800 
o200 

17, 178 
09,585 
al,287 

1,845 

5426 

05921 

05582 

ol70 

128 

Wanhinffton 

087.5 

■Wyoming......  ........... 

Indian- 

Cherokees 

5,413 

Chiokasawn 

Choctaws 

2,600 
3,431 

Ci«ek8 

Sominolos 

Total 

184,405 

40.654 

101, 118 

61.154 



Grand  total 

16,  536, 280 

2.636,644 

9, 781, 521 

5, 805, 342 

oln  1879. 


5  Estimated. 


SCHOOL  AQB8  IN  TBX  UNTTBD  STATES. 

The  foUowing  diagram  shows  that  there  are  sixteen  different  school  ages  in  the 
States  and  Territories ;  the  longest,  extending  from  fonr  years  of  age  to  twenty-one, 
ooyers  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  shortest,  from  eight  years  of  age  to  fbnr- 
teen«  a  period  of  six  years  only. 

Diagram  No.  1,  showing  (he  different  school  ages  in  the  States  and  Territories  during  1880. 
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Kamber  of  yean  in  each  school  ago. 
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Table  I. — ^Pakt  1. — Summary  {B)  of  the  nuffiber  of  teachers  employed  in  tJie  public  edhoola 
and  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teadiera  in  the  respective  States  and  Territories, 


States. 


Knmber  of  teAohen. 

Arerage  monthly 
aalaiy. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

2,M4 

1,671 

(a$20  96) 

1.432 

896 

5$50  00 

14*000 

1.208 

2,387 

80  26 

64  78 

247 

431 

«42  84 

040  87 

d746 

42,854 

56  43 

85  45 

m) 

030  83 

024  79 

075 

420 

(640  00) 

(fl,O0O) 

50  00 

80  00 

8.834 

13,421 

4192 

8180 

7,802 

5,776 

37  20 

35  20 

7,254 

14,344 

8116 

26  28 

8, 606 

4,274 

82  47 

25  96 

4,418 

2,846 

(«2175) 

(2,025) 

(27  50) 

/2,325 

/4.609 

82  97 

2168 

1,830 

1.795 

(4106) 

1,133 

7,462 

67  54 

30  59 

4,072 

9,877 

87  28 

25  78 

1,874 

8,841 

85  29 

27  52 

8,4U 

2,158 

(30  05) 

8,068 

4,879 

pA33  00 

ghZOaO 

1,670 

2,480 

36  12 

31  92 

02 

105 

10147 

77  00 

880 

2,880 

34  12 

22  23 

091 

2,486 

55  82 

82  90 

7,092 

22,738 

(4140) 

8,040 

1,090 

(21  75) 

11,826 

12.358 

56  00 

89  00 

635 

e79 

44  19 

83  38 

8^782 

11,643 

32  36 

28  42 

294 

1,001 

70  24 

42  99 

1,887 

1,284 

25  24 

23  89 

4,707 

1,247 

(26  66) 

8,083 
726 

1,278 
8,601 

27  84 

17  44 

8,009 

1,864 

29  20 

24  65 

8,104 

1,030 

(28  19) 

2,918 

7,197 

»37  14 

{24  91 

(280, 

034) 

ArVanaaa  — 
California.... 

Colocado 

Coaneoticot . 
Delaware ..».. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Illinois 

Indiana...... 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

I^cniiaiana.  ..••••• 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachnsetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

MissooTl 

Nebraska 

Serada 

"Sew  Hampshire . 

If  ew  Jersey 

KewTork 

ITortii  Carolina... 

OhSo 

Oregon......—.*. 

Pennsylvania  — 
Bhode  Island.... 

South  Carolina. .. 


Tecmont 

Tirpnia 

West  Yirginia . 
Wlooaiisin 


Total  nomber  of  teachers  in  States. 


•  For  white  teachers. 

>InlK78. 

e  la  nngraded  schools ;  in  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  men  is  $10L75 ;  of  women,  $64.89. 

dJBstimated. 

« In  cities  snd  towns  organized  as  one  district  the  avemge  salary  of  men  is  |98 ;  of  women,  $43. 

/Nnmher  of  males  employed  in  winter ;  number  of  females  in  sammer. 

pin  1879. 

k  In  graded  schools  the  average  sslary  of  men  was  $87 ;  of  women,  $40. 

i  In  the  ooonties ;  in  the  independent  cities  the  average  salary  of  males  is  $85.74 ;  of  females,  $35.06. 
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Table  I. — Part  1. — Summary  of  the  number  of  teachere  employed,  ^c. — Continued. 


Number  of  teachers. 


Territories. 


Male.      Female. 


Average  monthly 
salary. 


Uale.      Female. 


ArlEona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho 

Hontana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokees 

Chiokasaws 

ChoctawB 

Creeks 

Seminoles 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Territories 
Grand  total 


48 

134 

84 

(al60) 

62 

&182 

282 

d286 

s20 


(«196) 


58 
152 
899 

99 

M6 

235 

({824 


$83  00 
26  70 
90  16 
85  00 
7164 


$70  00 
2190 
62  24 


56  41 


035  00 
d4114 


€2200 
(238  84 


94) 


dSOOO 


d50  00 


d  50  00 


<I60  00 


(2. 610) 


(282,644) 


a  Nomber  necessary  to  supply  the  schools ;  actual  number  of  schools,  155. 
Mnl875.  .   dlxil878.  din  1879.  sin  1877. 

In  1870  the  correspondents  of  the  Office  inclnded  the  pnblic  school  officers  of  thirty- 
seven  States  and  Territories.  At  present  all  of  the  thirty-eight  States  and  eleven 
Territories  are  represented  in  the  list.  A  comparison  of  Table  I  with  the  correspond- 
ing table  of  1670  will  show  marked  increase  in  the  amount  and  greater  uniformity 
in  the  character  of  the  information  furnished  to  the  Office  from  the  several  States. 
Table  I  has,  in  consequence,  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  hei^dings 
under  which  no  returns  were  possible  ten  years  ago ;  such  are  those  relating  to  the 
duration  of  the  school  year,  the  distribution  of  school  population  as  regards  sex  and 
age,  and  the  sources  of  revenue.^ 

The  expression  "  State  systems,"  generally  employed  with  reference  to  the  firee  schools 
in  the  United  States,  indicates  the  perfect  independence  of  each  State  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  educational  afiairs.  For  obvious  reasons  the  different  practices  growing 
out  of  such  independence  will  never  entirely  disappear,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
should ;  nevertheless  the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  an  approach  towards  uniform- 
ity in  the  general  outlines  of  the  systems  which  seems  remarkable  in  view  of  the  di- 
versity of  educational  conditions  in  the  several  States  prior  to  1870,  the  opposite  theo- 
ries which  prevailed  in  different  sections,  and  the  great  contrast  between  the  newly 
settled  States  and  the  older  Commonwealths  in  social  conditions  and  avaUable  resources. 
The  agreement  in  the  systems  as  now  reported  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence or  the  decline  of  illiteracy  as  in  particulars  which  admit  of  tabulated  rep- 
resentation, the  machinery,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  of  education.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  this  machinery,  this  order  of  procedure,  which  gives  rise  to  dif- 
ferent ranks,  progression  of  exercises,  grades,  &c.,  furnishes  convenient,  indeed  neces- 
sary, means  for  the  systematic  conduct  and  examination  of  the  work  of  public  instruo- 
tion.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  significance  to  Table  I.  There  are  brought  into 
comparative  view  the  conditions  of  intelligence  comprehended  in  the  public  school 

>For  detailed  statements  of  the  changes  and  growth  in  public  school  systems  since  1870,  see  the 
heading  State  School  System,  under  the  respective  States,  in  the  abstracts  following. 
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systems  of  the  States.  The  resnlt^,  as  manifested  in  the  deyelopment  of  individuals 
aud  the  increase  of  knowledge,  mnst  be  learned  from  other  sources. 

In  all  the  States  pnblic  instruction  is  provided  (1)  in  rural  schools,  which  are  in  gen- 
ial ungraded,  and  (2)  in  city  schools,  which  are  graded  from  primary  to  high,  iuclusive. 
All  the  States  contemplate  and  most  of  them  have  some  provision  for  the  special 
training  of  teachers  and  some  prescribed  mode  for  ascertaining  their  qualifications 
and  regulating  their  appointment. 

lu  1870  Delaware  and  Oregon  had  no  State  executive  school  officer.  Now  every 
State  system  includes  a  department  of  supervision,  whose  chief  officer  is  elected  by  the 
people  in  21  States,  appointed  by  the  governor  in  8,  elected  by  the  legislature  in  3, 
and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  6.  However  much  the  duties  and 
anthority  of  this  officer  vary  in  the  several  States,  he  is  in  every  instance  required  to 
make  reports.  Every  agency  promoting  the  improvement  of  schools  is  aflfected  by 
these  reports.    It  is  hardly  XH>8sible  to  overestimate  their  value. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Th  e  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  any  particular  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  rural  schools 
bare  been  plainly  stated  in  my  previous  reports.  Within  the  last  two  years  iuforma- 
tiou  concerning  these  schools  has  been  somewhat  fuller  and  more  explicit,  and  as  a 
consequence  their  deficiencies  and  their  wants  are  more  clearly  perceived.  Yvom  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  two  years,  there  is  good  ground  for  belief  that 
the  improvement  of  this  class  of  schools  will  be  steady  and  rapid.  To  realize  the 
Important  relation  they  bear  to  the  public  welfare,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
upwards  of  two- thirds  of  our  youth  must  look  to  them  for  instruction.  By  means  of 
rural  schools  the  whole  toue  of  life  in  agricultural  districts  may  be  elevated  and  a 
more  uniform  standard  of  intelligence  maintained  throughout  the  various  sections  of 
our  country. 

The  ditstrict  system  as  it  exists  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  States  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  the  niral  schools.  Its  disastrous  effects  arc  summed  up 
in  reports  from  every  section :  small  schools,  short  terms,  meagre  salaries,  poor  teachers, 
incessant  change,  multiplicity  of  irresponsible  officers,  and  instruction  devoid  of  spirit 
and  lacking  the  conditions  necessary  to  st^iady  progression. 

Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Maine,  thus  graphically 
fllnstrates  the  situation : 

Statistics  on  file  in  this  office  collected  •  *  *  last  year  from  292  towns  show  702 
snmmer  terms  of  school,  in  which  the  average  attendance  ranged  from  two  to  twelve 
pnpils.  Assuming  like  conditions  to  exist  in  the  towns  not  reporting,  there  were  at 
least  1,200  out  of  4,000  school  districts  in  the  State  in  which  the  schools  were  thus 
small  and  short,  and  poor  necessarily.  The  story  in  regard  to  very  many  of  these  is 
told  in  the  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  one  of 
our  towns: 

"District  No.  27. — Number  of  scholars  in  district,  3;  number  registered  in  summer 
Bchool,  3;  average  attendance,  2 ;  length  of  term,  5  weeks.  The  two  pupils  attending 
regularly  made  fair  progress  considering  the  brief  length  of  the  term.  No  winter 
term." 

The  township  system  is  universally  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  district, 
and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the  legislatures  of  the  States  should  meet  the 
demand. 

GRADED  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  efficiency  of  these  schools  would  be  greatly  increased  by  proper  attention  to 
the  order  and  continuity  of  studies;  on  this  point  the  experience  of  other  countries 
will  be  found  suggestive.  The  Austrian  school  law  of  April  18,  1869,  makes  provision 
for  graded  elementary  schools  and  ungraded  elementary  schools,  the  former  being 
intended  for  cities  and  towns  and  the  latter  for  villages.  Both  the  graded  and  the 
imgraded  schools  admit  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  which  is  the 
obligatory  school  age.    In  the  graded  schools  there  is  a  teacher  for  every  class,  the 
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n amber  of  pnpils  in  a  class  seldom  exceeding  50.  In  the  ungraded  schools,  howoyer, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  only  one  teacher,  who  has  to  instruct  from  100  to  150  pupils.  The 
law  of  1869  fixes  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  one  teacher  at  80,  but  the  majority 
of  coDunnnities  are  too  poor  to  provide  for  more  than  one  teacher.  The  following  are 
the  courses  of  instruction  prescribed  for  ungraded  schools : 

School  of  three  diviaione. 


Bianohea  of  inBtraotion. 


First 
division. 


I 

E 


Second 
division. 


'E'3 


TWrd 
division. 


it 


Beligions  instmotion 

Mother  tongue 

Arithmetic 

Natural  history 

Geography  and  history 

"Writing 

Drawing  and  elementary  geometry  .. 

Singing .'. 

Gymnastics 

Total  number  of  hours  a  week  . 


Hourt. 
2 
12 
4 


Hourt, 
2 
10 
4 

2 

2 
2 

1 
2 


Eoura, 


2 

19 
4 
2 
2 
2 

a3 
1 
2 


10 


25 


28 


a  For  girls,  1  hour. 
School  of  two  cla88e8f  each  having  two  divisions. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


First  class. 


First 
division. 


I 

I 


Second 
division. 


'I 

11 


Second  class. 


First 
division. 


Second 
division. 


5| 


Beligions  instruction .,. 

Mother  tongue 

Aritlimetio 

Natural  history 

Oeography  and  history 

Writing 

Drawing  and  elementary  geometry . 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Total  number  of  hours  a  week . 


HourB. 


Houn. 


Hour*. 
2 

10 

4 

2 
2 
2 
o3 
1 
2 


18 


28 


Hourt. 


2 
10 
4 

2 

2 

2 

02 

1 
2 


28 


a  For  girls,  1  hour. 
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BesidM  the  above  branches,  girls  receive  instrnction  in  needlework  in  all  the  un- 
graded schools. 

In  cor  own  country,  graded  courses  of  study,  wherever  adopted,  have  accomplished 
excellent  results.  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  bears  testimony  to  this  effect. 

George  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  says: 

The  examinations  which  were  made  last  year  in  two  grades  of  the  schools  of  Nor- 
folk County,  and  of  which  a  report  was  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  forty-third 
annnal  report  of  the  board,  originated  in  an  effort  to  find  a  proper  basis  for  a  course 
of  studies  which,  so  far  as  the  leading  branches  pf  study  were  concerned,  should  be 
uniform  for  the  county.  So  different  were  the  theories  of  what  the  schools  should 
aim  to  accomplish  and  so  diverse  tlir  methods  and  various  the  means  for  caixyiug  out 
the  theories,  it  would  be  hardly  pi>ssible  to  make  out  a  course  which  would  be  gen- 
erally accepted  throughout  the  comity.  No  detailed  report  was  at  first  contemplated, 
bat  simply  a  statement  of  the  general  result  upon  the  basis  assumed.  But  the  exami- 
nations revealed  such  a  diversity  of  attainments  in  these  fnndamoutal  branches  that  it 
seemed  advisable  to  present  to  the  school  officers  of  the  county  a  statement  of  the 
resalts  in  detail,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their  study  might  lead  to  greater 
nnitbrmity  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Walton  again  says :  * 

Observations  in  the  schools  show  that  where  there  is  no  well  arranged  course  of 
studies  the  schools  are  very  imperfectly  graded.  They  also  show  that  the  schools  are 
well  graded  in  proportion  to  the  vigilance  of  school  officials  in  holding  the  teachers 
to  the  prescribed  course  through  their  examinations  and  through  the  examination 
of  the  several  classes  in  passing  over  the  course  prescribed.  An<l  actual  results  de- 
monstrate that  at  least  one  year  in  six  is  saved  in  completing  the  ordinary  branches 
of  study  by  even  an  imperfect  grading  of  the  schools. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Campbell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmcti^  of  California, 
regrets  that  under  the  new  provisions  "the  power  to  adopt  a  county  course  of  stu«ly 
is  vested  nowhere." 

Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Tennessee,  has 
addressed  a  circular  to  teachers  through  county  superintendents  setting  forth  a  flexi- 
ble system  of  grading. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Associarion  of  Colorado  in  January,  1880,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools.  In  rec- 
ommending to  teachers  and  officers  throughout  the  State  the  course  adopted.  Hon. 
J.  C.  Shattuck,  State  superintendent,  says: 

Believing  that  our  country  schools  will  be  controlled  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  by  a  shifting  procession  of  inexperienced  teachers,  this  effort  to 
assist  them  by  furnishing  an  outline  of  the  work  they  are  expected  to  do  commends 
itself  to  me  as  reasonable  and  important.  Within  the  limits  of  this  course  there  is 
room  enough  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  invention  and  individuality  of  such  as  have 
them,  while  the  less  gifted  will  find  these  sncgestions  a  daily  help  and  guide. 

Upon  county  superintendents,  more  than  aU  others,  depends  the  introduction  or  use 
of  this  course  of  study.  It  will  not  introduce  itself.  It  will  require  the  patient,  per- 
sistent labor  of  years.    Is  not  the  end  worth  the  effort  t 

Hon.  J.  L.  Denton,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Arkansas,  in  his 
annual  report  recommends  the  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  prepared  for 
lUlnoia. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
ports very  encouraging  progress  in  the  introduction  of  the  "  graded  system"  into  rural 
districts. 

There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  delay  in  the  universal  application  of  a  plan  at  once 
ao  simple  and  effective.  The  branches  taught  in  the  country  schools  are  few  in  num- 
ber (being  in  general  only  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic),  and  it  requires  but  little  thought  to  systematize  the  instruction  or  to 
adjust  a  model  scheme  to  the  requirements  of  particular  schools. 
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8ELKCTI0X  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Great  complaint  is  made  of  the  l;wjk  of  competent  teachers  In  the  mral  schools. 
This  arises  from  the  insufficient  nnmher  of  trained  teachers,  had  modes  of  appoint- 
ment, low  salaries,  short  school  yeare,  and  nncertain  tenure  of  office.  Facts  hearing 
upon  the  first  named  condition  are  given  in  Tahie  I  and  under  the  head  of  State 
School  System  in  the  ahstracts.  The  township  system  has  a  favorable  effect  upon  the 
other  conditions,  but  will  not  of  itself  accomplish  complete  reform. 

The  present  modes  of  appointment  are  open  to  severe  criticism.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  matter  rests  virtually  with  county  superintendents  or  local  trustees;  hut, 
as  no  standards  of  qualification  obtain  for  these  officers,  their  judgment  of  teachers 
18  exceedingly  unreliable.  Efforts  have  recently  been  made  in  certain  of  the  States 
to  place  this  matter  of  appointment  on  a  better  basis.  In  Connecticut  the  council  of 
education  recommends  to  the  legislature  the  passage  of  an  act'  in  regard  to  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers.  In  Vermont  the  associatiou  of  teachers  has  prepared  a  plan 
to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  looking  to  improved  methods  of  appointing  and 
licensing  teachers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  all  defects  in  training  and  in  modes 
of  appointment  the  teachers  are  better  than  their  wages. 

By  reference  to  Table  I,  Part  1,  columns  of  average  duration  of  school  in  days  and 
of  average  monthly  salaries,  the  current  rates  in  the  several  States  can  be  readily 
ascertained. 

METHODS  OF  COMPUTING  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES. 

The  methods  of  computing  the  average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers  have  not  been 
uniform.  Special  at^'Cntion  was  called  to  this  "by  a  letter  received  from  State  Super- 
intendent Slade,  of  Illinois,  containing  the  following  statement  and  inquiry: 

In  making  up  statistics  in  this  office  my  attention  has  been  called  to  two  ways  of 
reaching  averages  of  teachers'  wages.  For  instance,  if  two  teachers  are  employed  in 
a  township,  one  at  $60  a  month  and  the  other  at  $100,  the  average  may  be  stated  to 
be  $80  a  month.  Or,  the  first,  being  employed  six  months,  receives  $360;  the  second, 
being  employed  ten  months,  receives  $1,000;  making  a  total  payment  for  sixteen 
nxmths  of  $1,360,  an  average  of  $85  a  month. 

This  last  is  the  average  that  has  heretofore  been  sought  in  this  State.  It  occurs 
to  me  to  ask  you  whether  this  is  the  practice  in  other  States.  If  the  practice  is  not 
uniform  throughout  the  States,  comparison  of  averages  cannot  be  fairly  made;  for 
since,  as  a  rule,  the  teachers  who  receive  the  higher  wages  are  employed  for  the  longer 
terms,  the  second  way  stated  will  give  a  higher  average  than  the  first. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  State  and  territorial  superintendente 
and  to  several  city  superintendents,  with  a  request  that  they  should  inform  this  Office 
of  the  method  of  computation  employed  in  their  respective  offices.  The  answers  re- 
ceived which  make  a  definite  reply  to  the  inquiry  describe  the  practices  of  a  large 
number  of  offices.  The  first  method  mentioned  by  Superintendent  Slade  is  employed 
in  Colorado,  Florida,  Indiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin  (?),  and  Washington  Tcrritdy;  methods  essentially  like  the  first 
are  used  in  Connecticut  and  in  New  Hampshire;  the  first  is  the  commoner  method 
employed  by  county  officials  in  Missouri.  The  second  method  is  employed  in  Ala- 
bama, Illinois,  Louisiana  (in  counties),  Michigan,  New'  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia  (in  counties),  and  West  Virginia ;  methods  similar  to  the  second,  in 
Iowa  and  Dakota. 

In  the  cities  the  teachers  are  employed  an  equal  number  of  months  usually,  and 
therefore  the  varying  element  of  time  does  not  enter  into  the  computation  of  teachers' 
wages.    The  same  is  true  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Answers  which  do  not  fall  readily  into  the  abov^  classification  have  been  received 
from  New  York,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont. 

Superintendent  Gilmour,  of  New  York,  reports  that  average  yearly  and  average 
weekly  wages  are  computed.  "The  first  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  amount 
expended  for  teachers*  wages  by  the  number  of  duly  qualified  teachers  employed  for 
the  frill  legal  term  of  school,  28  weeks;  the  second,  by  dividing  the  average  yearly 
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salaiy  by  the  average  number  of  weeks  schools  were  taught."  Hon.  J.  J.  Burns,  State 
whool  comtniflsioner  of  Ohio,  says:  "We  divide  the  whole  amount  expended  for 
tuition  by  the  aggregate  of  the  number  of  months  taught."  In  Vermont,  township 
tverages  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  paid  teachers  by  the  aggregate 
oamber  of  weeks  taught  in  town ;  county  averages,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  several 
township  averages  by  the  number  of  towns  in  the  county;  State  averages,  by  divid- 
iDg  the  sum  of  county  averages  by  the  number  of  counties. 

Several  superintendents  gave  opinions  worthy  of  consideration.  Hon.  J.  G.  Balrd, 
aflsistant  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  board  of  education,  says : 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  perfectly  accurate  statement  of  the  average  wages  per  month 
of  teachers.  That  could  be  obtained  only  by  having  certain  data  which  the  average 
school  committee  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to  give :  (1)  the  exact  aggregate  length 
of  time  which  the  schools  of  a  particular  town,  in  any  given  year,  have  been  t>aught 
by  male  teachers  ;  (*2)  the  exact  amount  of  compensation  received  by  these  teachers  in 
the  aggregate ;  (3)  the  exact  amount  of  time  that  the  schools,  as  aforesaid,  have  been 
taught  l>y  female  teachers ;  (4)  the  exact  amouut  of  their  total  compensation.  The  first 
two,  properly  used,  give  the  average  per  month  of  male  teachers ;  the  last  two,  of  female 
teachers  for  the  town  in  question.  Then  to  obtain  the  average  for  any  county  it  is  nec- 
essary to  add  together  all  the  several  lengths  of  time  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county, 
for  male  teachers,  and  to  obtain  in  the  same  way  the  grand  total  of  their  compensa- 
tion ;  then,  to  use  these  totals  in  the  proper  way.  In  the  same  manner  for  female 
teachers. 

Then,  further,  to  ascertain  the  average  wages  per  month  for  the  State  the  total 
amount  of  time  taught  by  all  the  male  teachers  in  the  State  must  be  found  by  adding 
up  the  totals  of  all  the  counties;  and  the  total  of  all  their  wages  must  be  found  in 
like  manner.    And  so  of  female  teachers. 

Superintendent  Smart,  of  Indiana,  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his  letter : 

I  believe  that  the  second  method  will  not  produce  the  average  wages  of  teachers, 
bat  that  it  wiU  produce  the  average  cost  of  a  month*s  tuitionj  which  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  average  compensation  of  teachers  in  any  State,  we  must  find 
how  many  teachers  are  employed  at  a  specific  price  per  month,  and  how  many  are 
employed  at  another  specific  price  per  month,  and  so  on,  and  make  the  average  from 
the  primary  statement. 

Superintendent  Newell,  of  Maryland,  closes  his  letter  with  the  following  remark : 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  is  another  point  to  which  I  think  the  attention 
of  statisticians  should  be  directed,  namely,  the  number  of  months  for  which  the  salary 
is  paid  during  the  year;  for  a  school  that  pays  $60  a  month  for  10  mouths  is  better 
in  every  respect  than  one  which  pays  $70  for  8  months;  yet  by  the  tables  the  latter 
would  seem  the  best.  The  substitution  of  actual  yearly  earnings  for  monthly  salary 
would  remove  this  source  of  false  inference. 

Superintendent  Beadle,  of  Dakota,  says : 

We  find  the  total  number  of  months  taught  by  all  the  teachers  reported  and  the 
total  amonnt  paid  them  for  wages  as  reported  in  the  same  divisions,  being  careful  to 
observe  that  the  average  is  taken  only  from  those  reports  which  give  both  items. 
We  then  divide  the  latter  aggregate  amount  by  the  former  total  number  and  treat 
the  quotient  as  the  average  rate  of  wages  sought. 
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States. 


i 

a 

•a 


Annual  expenditure. 


IS- 


s 


d 


li 


C  eg 
»©  ttp, 


» 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Co1(yrado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Inrliana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

\Iaine 

VTaryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Ifebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hnmpslflre. . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina. .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

'\7est  Virginia.... 
"VTlsconsin 

Total 


$388,013 

256,190 

8, 573, 108 

522,580 

1, 481, 701 

183, 313 

139, 710 

471,029 

7, 836, 952 

4,402.850 

5, 254, 268 

2, 100, 507 

1, 031. 565 

480. 320 

1, 047, 715 

1,483,862 

i4, 622, 609 

3, 002, 032 

1, 582,  Oil 

740, 036 

4, 020, 860 

1, 121, 795 

158,947 

582, 116 

1, 928, 374 

10,412,363 

399,290 

7, 185, 420 

303. 162 

8, 046, 116 

558,451 

440, 110 

799, 217 

891,235 

417, 491 

1,290,288 

791, 083 

2. 697, 800 


$11,872 


$16, 196 
256,659 
115, 922 
96,494 


647,286 


26,441 
2,300 
8,021 


$362,593 
192,665 
2, 207, 044 
186,426 
1,  on,  730 
138,819 
97,115 


$1,000 

10, 347 
400,868 

93, 179 
273, 710 

64,472 
3,657 


709, 695 
410, 782 
879, 979 
389.116 
16,698 


12,178 
86,074 


e4, 587, 015 
3, 365, 046 

^901,948 

1, 088, 504 

736,890 


2,235,232 


1, 139, 321 
328.589 
13,828 


74,801 
148, 750 
610,586 
725, 722 
157,897 


25,489 
34, 086 
54,920 


54.500 


137,894 

193. 035 
61.905 
38,372 

103,999 

1, 176, 230 

16, 132 

798,736 
87,043 

952,695 
67,338 
13, 010 
41,077 
27,565 


46,274 


91,106 
74,109 
245,843 


14,125 
34,400 
115,400 
15, 116 
96,681 

7,185 
79, 331 

9,835 
18, 612 
17,355 
12,648 
11,239 
89,210 

9,311 
59,655 


17948,096 

1, 141, 753 
gi,  491, 225 

1, 909, 941 
993,205 
669.303 

2,218,637 

532,304 

83,706 

414. 590 

1, 446, 178 

7, 638, 922 
818,453 

6, 017, 542 
210, 429 

4, 510, 197 
405,605 
287.403 
696,680 
674,869 
860.320 
714. 783 
522,483 

1,568,692 


218, 878 


474, 252 
600, 512 


678,820 

366.382 

9.580 

98, 252 

253. 791 

1, 481. 826 

3,181 

1, 254, 004 

9.360 

1, 906, 790 

71, 422 

5,604 

69,750 

88,264 

82,726 

101, 010 

110, 961 

356, 582 


$375,465 

a238, 056 

2, 864, 571 

395, 527 

1,408,375 

c207,281 

all4, 895 

4n,029 

7, 531, 942 

04.491,850 

4. 921, 248 

1, 818, 387 

803,490 

480,320 

hi,  047, 681 

1, 544, 367 

5, 156, 731 

3, 109, 915 

1,706,114 

0830,704 

a3, 152, 178 

1,137,995 

il44, 245 

565.339 

1, 928. 374 

10, 412, 378 

352,882 

7,166,963 

314, 017 

7,449,013 

644,200 

324,629 

724,862 

753,346 

454,285 

946,109 

716, 864 

2, 230, 772 


$130,067 

198,608 

6, 914. 303 

682,410 


d440,788 
132,729 


15,875,560 
11, 817, 955 
9, 432, 359 
4, 633, 044 
2, 188, 407 
/TOO,  OCO 
2, 995, 131 


10, 000, 000 
3, 156, 210 


7, 353, 401 

2,064,768 

275.274 

2,329,913 

6, 244, 139 

80,747,509 

179,561 

21, 851, 718 

567,863 

25,467,097 

1, 894, 122 

851. 016 

1,066,99c 


1, 177, 545 
1,670,635 
5, 303, 298 


82,684,489  |    8,805, 


386 


900, 538     54, 551, 201 


12,656,050  I  78,836,399     177,842,931 


o  Items  not  fully  reported. 

h  Paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  counties  and 

therefore  not  included  in  State  expenditure. 
0  Includes  $1,690  expended   for  colored  schools 

outside  of  Wilmington. 
d  For  white  schools  only. 
« Includes  salaries  of  superintendents. 


/In  1878. 

p  Includes  miscellaneous  expenditures. 

A  So  roportetl,  though  the  items  given  amoont  to 

$1,048,386. 
i  Total  of  reported  items. 
i  So  reported,  thongh  the  items  given  amount  to 

$146,191. 
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d 
1 

Annual  exx>enditnre. 

II 
*2  o 

Territories. 

III 

L 

•s 

i 
1 

H 

15 

in 
III 
111 

ArizooA 

$67,028 
124  903 
476,957 
51,530 
78,730 
625,473 
132,194 
ol05, 520 
o7,056 

60,803 
58,000 
-81,700 
28,356 
7,500 

$61,172 

124,483 

438,567 

38,812 

59,463 

618,890 

132, 194 

.  oll4, 379 

o22, 120 

60,803 
68,000 
81,700 
28,356 
7,500 

$113, 074 

DakoU 

•41,031 
46,349 

$64,818 

277,012 

83,844 

$19,134 

104,346 

4,968 

ol33, 952 

DisL  of  ColombiA. 
T^^ho    

$10,860 

1,200,355 

\r»ntj»ur 

118, 912 

Xe^  Mexico    . . . , 

615, 432 
100,343 
094,019 
022,120 

63,458 

4,535 

o2,885 

rt»h 

25,816 
014,592 

1.5O0 
o2,883 

372,726 

Waahin;^!! 

Wyoroing 

IndiAo: 
Cberokeea 

0220, 405 
o61,675 

Cbickaaaws . . . 

Cboctaws  .... 

Crveka 

Sf  n)  iiiolea  .... 

Total 

1.255,750  j        127,788 

15,243  1        607,088 

139, 326 

1,196,439 

2. 227,  096 

Orand  total  .. 

83, 940, 239 

8, 933, 174 

924, 781  1  55, 158, 289 

12, 705, 376 

80,  032, 838 

180, 069, 427 

o  In  1879. 


6  In  1875. 


Tabls  I. — Part  2. — Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure. 
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re  in  the  year 
[inlation  betwt 
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Stotea  and  Territories. 

22 

i! 

11 

2  c  S 

•i-iS 

c  ^ 

III 

^      — 

p  o—  a 

M 

m 

m 

Mo -3 

» 

f^ 

Cd 

p^ 

m 

a$U  91 

612  44 

611  51 

11  07 

9  39 

0  06 

0  03 

c8  17 

7  99 

o6  02 

o$14  93 

617  17 

617  07 

17  80 

11  01 

14  87 

11  63 
oil  25 

12  29 
e8  00 

0$19  66 

California. x.^m^.x....  ..  . 

627  35 

624  15 

81  38 

17  91 

19  14 

17  35 
018  45 

18  91 
e24  03 

Montaoa 

Colorado 

$14  60 

1128 

0  74 

Cofinic<timt 

Diatrict  of  Colambia 

$11  52 

Rbmli»ra1and    ...          .          ..     .  .. 

lova 

fll2  77 

ol4  14 

Xebraika 

AriSOBft 

6  In  1870. 


e  In  1878. 
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Table  I. — Part  2. —  Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure — Continued. 


i. 

P.2 

i: 

m. 

1! 

1 

11 

p 

States  and  Territories. 

51 

II 

"Sa 

5g. 

^% 

eMi 

at 

'C*^ 

--^  E   S, 

e  ® 

c  ~Z 

q  =■"  = 

§•3 

e.c  3 

LBs 

^5»? 

M"^ 

K-^    P-* 

>^—  si 

W-^  r^    H" 

» 

» 

y 

Ui 

Ulinois :" 

$6  70 

$9  61 
aS  12 

$15  68 

Delaware 

oQ  39 

New  York 

634 

10  09 

18  16 

1 

Ohio 

6  15 

8  59 

13  47 

$8  33 

$9  97 

Vermont 

593 

9  18 

5  80 
65  70 

7  96 
bS  11 

12  72 

Michigan 

6  33 
5  27 

7  85 

8  37 

13  20 
11  44 

7  67 

8  00 

AlArylftDd  .................••....••.••••••..• 

6  00 

8  64 

16  37 

Wnshinirton -- 

M  72 

bS  15 

611  92 

WiAconsin 

4  65 
4  56 
o3  33 
8  23 

7  51 

653 

c5  25 

9  48 

11  37 

9  48 

el  63 

16  82 

9  79 

11  33 

Maine 

Utah 

c3  33 
6  21 

New  Jersey 

8  08 

TVeat  Virginia 

3  01 

4  43 

6  90 

Louisiana  ......  .........  .................. 

6159 
1  56 

66  74 
2  70 

Mif^sissippi 

4  01 

Virginia 

1  52 

3  82 

6  57 

2  20 

2  38 

South  Carolina 

1  42 
1  29 

2  42 

3  85 

Kentucky ....     ......  ...................... 

6  97 

Georgia 

1  08 

1  99 

8  31 

North  Carolina 

98 

1  12 

234 

Alahama - 

96 

209 
68  42 
c7  61 

8  17 

Minni^J^nta           -.-. r^r, rrr 

Pennsylvania ....rr,...^ t  — 

ell  81 

a  Does  not  include  expenditure  for  books.         6  In  1879. 


0  In  1878. 


Table  I,  Part  2,  sbowe  that  there  is  great  inequality  between  the  States  in  respect 
to  school  fands.  Complaints  of  meagre  salaries  are  not  confined  to  States  having  the 
smallest  funds,  but  where  State  and  local  resources  are  extremely  limited  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  evil  can  be  remedied  without  some  degree  of  national  aid. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Governor  George  B.  McClellan,  in  his  report  for  the  year  as 
president  of  the  State  board  of  education  of  New  Jersey,  is  applicable  to  every  State : 

It  is  suggested  as  a  fit  subject  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  legislature 
whether  there  should  not  be  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  system  and  the  de- 
termination of  a  course  of  education;  of  the  location,  number,  and  grade  of  schools; 
of  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  various  grades;  the  duties,  salarien,  and 
allowances  of  the  county  superintendents  and  all  other  officials  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  other  subjects  of  expense  that  can  be  foreseen, 
and  thus  establish  at  least  the  minimum  of  outlay,  which,  under  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  should  be  provided  for  by  general  taxation.  This  being  done,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  fix  the  rate  of  the  State  school  tax  each  year  so  that  it  would 
produce  the  required  sum. 
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TEACHERS*  TENURE  OP  OFFICE. 

It  lias  not  escaped  attentiou  that  rnral  schools  saffer  from  the  frequent  change  of 
teachers.  The  practice  of  employing  men  for  winter  and  women  for  summer  terms 
preTails  in  many  places,  and  where  the^same  teachers  serve  through  hoth  terms  en- 
gagements are  seldom  made  for  more  than  a  siugle  school  year.  This  arrangement 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  voluntary  principle,  which  has  operated  freely  in 
public  school  affairs.  As  soon  as  the  evil  consequences  of  the  uncertain  tenure  at- 
tracted attention,  like  every  other  established  custom^  it  found  defenders.  Thus,  it 
has  been  urged  that  the  annual  appointment  affords  lui  easy  means  of  ridding  the 
schools  of  incompetent  teachers.  The  assertion  would  have  weight,  did  not  the  facts 
offer  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

In  some  States  the  school  committee  have  no  power  under  the  school  law  to  hire 
teachers  for  more  than  a  year.  This  restriction,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  removed ; 
or,  if  it  be  impossible  to  secure  local  school  committees  who  can  be  trusted  to  exercise 
a  reasonable  discretion  in  the  matter,  that  fact  would  afford  an  additional  argnmcut 
for  a  State  board  of  education  qualified  and  empowered  to  act  in  the  selection, 
appointment,  and  continuance  of  teachers. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION, 

The  theory  of  school  supervision  has  received  much  atteution  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  are  not  able  as  yet  to  report  satisfactory  progress  in  many  practical  results 
from  its  application  to  rural  schools.  Two  States  that  adopted  county  supervision 
have  abandoned  the  XK>licy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  in 
charge  of  superintendents  has  very  greatly  increased.  In  the  West  and  South,  where 
the  county  instead  of  the  town  is  the  important  civil  unit,  county  supervision  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  fixed  fact.  In  a  few  States  county  superintendents  have  sufficient  pay  and 
•re  selected  with  due  reference  to  their  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  management 
of  country  schools.  Some  States  have  shown  a  disposition  to  associate  with  the  State 
superintendent  a  board  of  education  having  the  same  relation  to  the  school  affairs  of 
the  entire  State  that  municipal  boards  have  to  those  of  individual  cities.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  boards  of  education  (whether  Slate  or  city)  perform  their  duties  without 
compensation ;  but  members  of  State  boards  sometimes  are  reiuibursed  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

WOMEN  AS  VOTERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Women's  opportunities  to  influence  education  as  voters  and  school  officers  have  been 
greatly  enlarged.  They  may  vote  at  school  meetings  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermout,  Dakota,  and  Wyoming ;  at  school  elections  in  Colorado  and  Minnesota; 
and  for  members  of  school  committees  in  Massachusetts.  They  can  vote  at  school 
meetings  in  Michigan  and  New  York  if  they  are  taxpayers;  in  Washington  Territory, 
if  they  are  liable  to  taxation.  Widows  and  unmarried  women  in  Idaho  may  vote  as 
to  special  district  taxes  if  they  hold  taxable  property.  In  Oregon  widows  having 
children  and  taxable  property  may  vote  at  school  meetings.  In  Indiana  "  women  not 
married  nor  minors,  who  pay  taxes  and  are  listed  as  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of 
families,  may  vote  at  sohool  meetings.''  In  Kentucky  any  white  widow  having  a  child 
of  school  age  is  a  qualified  school  voter;  if  she  has  no  child,  but  is  a  taxpayer,  she  may 
vot«  on  the  question  of  taxes.  Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices  generally  in  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming;  to  school  district  offices  in  Colorado;  to  any  office  except  State 
•nperintendent  in  Wisconsin.  They  may  serve  on  school  committees  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island,  as  school  trustees  in  New  Jersey,  and  as  school  visitors  in 
Connecticut.  Some  offices  are  open  to  them  in  Maine  and  all  offices  in  California, 
luiless  specially  forbidden  by  the  constitution.  In  Utah  no  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  sex  is  made  as  to  voting  in  generaL 
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Carefully  considering  the  position  of  woman  in  the  work  of  edacation,  what  she 
has  done  and  may  do  as  a  teacher,  what  her  nature  and  experience  may  fit  her  to  do 
hotter  than  man  as  an  oflScer,  inspector,  or  superintendent,  as  facts  have  illnstxated 
these  points  in  this  and  other  countries,  I  have  favored  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
her  in  all  matters  relating  to  education  and  the  opening  of  appropriate  offices  to  her  in 
connection  with  institutions  and  systems  of  instruction.  These  annual  reports  show 
fi*om  time  to  time  how  far  this  view  has  been  justified  in  the  course  of  events.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  women  have  shown  more  indifference  to  this  opportunity  than  I 
expected. 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

These  funds  are  generally  managed  with  scrupulous  honesty  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  public,  but  in  several  States  the  condition  and  management  of  school 
funds  have  occasioned  serious  complaint.  It  is  asserted  that  sufficient  guarantees 
are  not  required  from  those  to  whom  school  moneys  are  intrusted,  that  funds  are  not 
wisely  invested,  and  the  school  lands  not  properly  managed.  These  interests  are  very 
large  in  all  of  the  newer  States.  The  mistakes  that  have  been  made  are  serious  and 
afford  instructive  lessons  to  all  administering  these  trusts. 

In  three  States  the  State  superintendent  may  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  misap- 
plied school  funds ;  in  three,  the  State  board  of  education  has  charge  of  school  funds 
and  lands.  In  general,  however,  the  officers  of  education  can  only  act  with  reference 
to  finances  as  advisers  and  disbursers.  This  limitation  has  proved  unwise.  The  en- 
tire system  of  reporting  school  finances  needs  careful  revision  in  some  of  the  States. 
In  several  instances  State  superintendents  have  pointed  out  the  evils  and  their  reme- 
dies with  precision ;  thus  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  Stat«  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Nebraska,  says: 

The  blanks  for  directors'  reports  for  next  year  have  been  changed  so  as  to  specify 
more  particularly  the  classes  of  things  for  which  money  is  paid  out  by  district  boards 
and  to  diminish  the  amounts  reported  under  the  indefinite  designation  of  "all  other 
purposes." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  accounts  are  kept  by  more  than  three  thousand 
different  officers,  many  of  whom  are  unaccustomed  to  keeping  accounts,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  absolutely  accurate  and  reliable  reports  cannot  in  all  cases  be  secured.  As  it 
is,  the  reports  are  in  the  main  substantially  accurate.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  of 
many  county  superintendents  to  call  upon  the  school  officers  once  a  year,  look  over 
their  accounts,  and  make  suggestions  towards  improvement  where  needed.  Instances 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  department  where  a  county  superintendent,  by 
giving  careful  attention  to  the  financial  management  of  the  district  officers,  has  saved 
the  districts  of  his  county  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  annual  salary. 

Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  Maine,  reports : 

Illegal  wastage  in  the  way  of  diversion  of  the.se  revenues  to  other  than  their  legiti- 
mate uses  has  been  practically  stopped  by  requiring  the  municipal  officers  to  render 
to  the  State  superintendent  detailed  accounts  of  the  school  resources  and  expendi- 
tures of  their  several  towns,  in  the  form  of  fiscal  returns  made  under  oath,  and  in 
such  shape  that  all  such  diversions  are  at  once  apparent,  and  by  giving  the  governor 
and  council  power  to  order  suspension  of  payment  of  State  funds,  in  case  of  such 
diversions,  till  restitution  is  made. 

Sometimes  excellent  results  have  been  secured  by  the  personal  examination  of  the 
accounts  in  the  several  counties  by  the  State  superintendent,  as  has  been  done  in 
Maryland. 

EDUCATIONAL   LAND    GRANTS  BY  THE  UNITED   STATES  TO   PUBLIC-LAND   AND   OTHER 

STATES. 

I  have  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report  that  the  chief  source  of  the  permanent  public 
school  funds  in  many  States  has  been  the  Federal  Government.  In  order  to  present 
the  facts  on  which  this  statement  is  based  in  a  form  capable  of  wide  diffusion  and 
permanent  preservation,  I  here  reprint  Chapter  XIII  of  Mr.  Thomas  Donaldson's  valu- 
able monograph  on  The  Public  Domain,  which  has  just  been  published  as  part  of  the 
report  of  the  public  land  commission.  ^  t 
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ORAirrS  A2XD  BE8SBVATI0MS. 

The  Innds  granted  in  th«j  States  and  reserved  in  the  Territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses by  acts  of  Ccngress  from  17d5  to  June  30, 1880,  were : 

Farpuhlic  or  common  schools. 

Every  sixteenth  section  of  pubh'c  land  in  the  States  admitted  prior  to  1848,  and 
every  sixteenth  and  thiriiy-sixth  section  of  such  land  in  States  and  Territories  since 
organized — estimated  at  67,893,919  acres. 

For  seminaries  or  universities. 

The  quantity  of  two  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  in  each  State  or  Territory  contain- 
ing pnblic  land,  and  in  some  instances  a  greater  quantity,  for  the  support  of  demi- 
naries  or  schools  of  a  higher  grade — estimated  at  1,105,520  acres. 

For  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 

The  grant  to  all  the  States  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  by  act  of  July 
2,  18i>2,  and  its  supplements,  of  30,000  acres,  for  each  representative  and  senator  in 
Congress  to  which  the  Stat-e  was  entitled,  of  land  "in  place"  where  the  State  con- 
tained a  snfiScient  quantity  of  public  land  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary  private  entry  at 
the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  and  of  scrip  representing  an  equal  number  of  acres  where 
the  State  did  not  contain  such  description  of  land,  the  scrip  to  be  sold  by  the  State 
and  located  by  its  assignees  on  any  such  land  in  other  States  and  Territories,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions.  Land  in  place,  1,770,000  acres;  land  scrip,  7,830,000  acres; 
total,  9,600.000  acres. 

In  all,  78,659,439  acres  for  educational  purposes  under  the  heads  above  set  out  to 
June  30,  1880. 

The  lands  thus  ceded  to  the  several  States  were  disposed  of  or  are  held  for  disposition, 
and  the  proceeds  used  as  permanent  endowments  for  common  school  funds.  (See 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  to  June  30,  1880;  land 
and  auditors'  reports  of  the  several  land  States ;  Kiddle  &  Schem's  Dictionary  of  Edu- 
cation, and  also  Ninth  Census,  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent,  for  details  of  endowments 
of  the  several  States  for  common  schools  resultiupr  from  sales  of  United  States  land 
grants  for  education.)  As  an  illustration,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  a  permanent  endow- 
ment f<»r  education,  called  the  "irreducible  State  debt,"  the  result  of  sale  of  all 
granted  lands  for  education,  of  $4,289,718.52. 

KARLT  BDUCATIOXAL  IKTERBST. 

The  imporiance  attached  to  education  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  is  shown 
by  the  provisions  they  made  for  its  permanent  endowment.  Indeed,  in  the  earliest 
settlements  on  this  continent  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  measures  were  adopted  in  the 
cause  of  education,  not  only  as  essential  to  morals,  social  order,  and  individual  hap- 
pine^  but  ns  necessary  to  new  and  liberal  institutions.  Every  immigrant  ship  had  its 
schoolmaster  on  board,  each  settlement  erected  its  school-house,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  advanced  with  the  culture  of  the  soil  from  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower 
through  our  colonial  history. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  in  the  different  colonies  the  subject  of  popular  education 
had  attracted  attention,  and  provision  had  been  made  for  its  practical  realization. 
The  theory  o^  general  education  found  no  basis  in  the  aristocratic  social  constitution 
of  the  mother  country,  while  in  the  colonies  themselves  were  to  bo  found  influences 
decidedly  hostile  to  it.  The  injustice  and  persecution,  however,  which  had  caused  the 
immigration  to  this  country,  especially  to  the  northern  colonies,  wonderfully  neutral- 
ized the  religious  and  political  prejudices  of  our  forefathers  and  prepared  them  to 
accept  doctrines  of  very  opposite  tendency.  The  comparative  feebleness  of  aristo- 
cratic prestige  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World  permitted  the  development  of  the 
sentiment  of  independent  manhood.  The  establishment  of  democracy  was  followed 
by  the  natural  development  of  its  principles,  especially  in  the  direction  of  popular 
education. 

Aft«r  the  erection  of  the  States  into  an  independent  republic,  and  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  Continental  Congress,  by  the  ordinance  of  20th  May, 
1785,  respecting  the  disposition  of  lands  in  the  Western  Territory,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  advance  of  settlements  and  education  as  contemporaneous  interests. 

IBM  FIBffr  BSBXBVATIOK  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES— TUB  BIXTESNTU  SECTION. 

Mr.  Jefferaon,  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Madison,  and  other  statesmen  of  that  day  assumed  with- 
out question  that  a  government,  as  the  organ  of  society,  enjoys  the  right  and  is  vested 
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with  the  power  to  meet  the  necessity  of  public  education.  So  the  question  of  the  en- 
dowment of  educational  institutions  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  education 
seems  to  have  met  no  serious  opposition  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  no 
member  raised  his  voice  against  this  vital  and  essential  provision  relating  to  it  in  the 
ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  "  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
Western  Territory."  This  provided :  **  There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every 
township  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  said  township." 

This  was  an  endowment  of  640  acres  of  land  (one  section  of  land  one  mile  square) 
in  a  township  6  miles  square,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  *^  within 
said  township."  The  manner  of  establishment  of  public  schools  thereunder,  or  by 
whom,  was  not  mentioned.  It  was  a  reservation  by  the  United  States,  aod  advanced 
and  established  a  principle  which  finally  dedicated  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  with  certain  exceptions  as  to  mineral,  ^c,  to  the  cause  of 
education  by  public  schools. 

July  23, 1787,  in  the  report  from  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Carrington,  King, 
Dane,  Madison,  and  Benson,  reporting  an  ordinance  of  "  Powers  to  the  Board  of 
Treasury"  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  western  territory,  in  the  Continental  Congress,  it 
was  ordered,  **  That  the  lot  No.  16  in  each  township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township 
be  given  perpetually  for  the  pui'pose  contained  in  said  ordinance"  (the  ordinance 
of  May  20,  1785,  above  referred  to).  This  additional  legislation  made  the  reservation 
of  the  sixteenth  section  perpetual. 

In  the  Contiu  ental  Congress,  July  13,  1787,  according  to  order,  the  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  **  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio* 
came  on,  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.    It  contained  the  following : 

"Art.  3.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  hapuiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged." 

The  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  relating  to  the  reservation  of  the 
sixteenth  8ectit»n  in  every  township  of  public  land,  was  the  inception  of  the  present 
rule  of  reservation  of  certain  sections  oi  land  for  school  purposes. 

The  endowment  was  the  subject  of  much  legislation  in  the  years  following.  The 
question  was  raised  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  organ- 
ize, control,  and  manage  these  public  schools  so  endowed.  The  reservations  of  lands 
were  made  by  surveyors  and  duly  returned. 

This  policy  at  once  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  from  the  public,  and  was  tacitly 
incorporated  into  the  American  system  os  one  of  its  fundamental  organic  ideas. 
Whether  the  public  schools  thus  endowed  by  the  United  States  were  to  be  under 
national  or  State  control  remained  a  question,  and  the  lands  were  held  in  reservation 
merely  until  after  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1802. 

The  movement  in  the  cause  of  education  was  not  confined  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, for  at  an  early  period  the  public  mind  was  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  by  elaborate  papers  emanating  from  eminent  men,  among  whom  stands  con- 
spicuous Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
who  in  1786  memorialized  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  a  thorough  sys 
tern  of  popular  instruction,  maintaining  that  it  was  favorable  to  liberty,  as  freedon 
could  only  exist  in  the  society  of  knowledge;  that  it  favors  just  ideas  of  law  and  go> 
ernment;  that  learning  in  all  countries  promotes  civilization  and  the  pleasure  c 
society ;  that  it  fosters  agriculture,  the  basis  of  national  wealth ;  that  manufactun 
of  all  kinds  owe  their  perfection  chiefly  to  learning :  that  its  beneficial  influence 
thus  made  coextensive  with  the  entire  scope  of  man^s  being,  mortal  and  immorta 
individual  and  social.    At  a  later  period,  1790,  the  same  great  man  addressed  a  co 
gressional  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  declaring  that  "the  attempts  to  pt 
petuate  our  existence  as  a  free  people  by  establishing  the  means  of  national  credit  a 
defense"  are  "  feeble  bulwarks  against  slavery  compared  with  the  habits  of  labor  a 
virtue  disseminated  among  our  people;"  adding,  "  Let  us  establish  schools  for  that  p; 
pose  in  every  township  in  the  United  States,  and  conform  them  to  reason,  hnmaui 
and  the  state  of  society  in  America,"  and  then  will  ^Hhe  generations  which  are 
follow  us  realize  the  precious  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  republican  foi 
of  government." 

r 

BESERVATIOM  OP  THB  TWBTT-BIXTH  8KCT10X  DC  ADDITIOlf  TO  THE  8IXTBEXTH. 

The  reservation  of  a  section  (or  one  mile  square)  of  640  acres  in  each  townshi]  • 
the  support  of  public  schools  was  specially  provided  for  in  the  organization  of  • 
new  State  and  Territory  up  to  the  time  of  tne  organization  of  Oregon  Territory-. . 

April  30, 1802,  Congress,  in  the  act  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  State  governi 
in  the  ea  stem  portion  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  (Ohio),  enacted  the  folio 
three  propositions,  which  were  offered  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  coi  j 
tion  to  form  the  constitution  of  Ohio.     (Up  to  this  time  no  transfers  by  the  " 
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States  of  title  or  control  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  reserved  school  lands  had  taken 
place.) 

By  section  7 : 

First.  That  the  section  nnmber  sixteen  in  every  township  (and  where  snch  section 
has  been  sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other  lands  eqnivalont  thereto  and  most  cou- 
fignons  to  the  same)  shall  he  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  townships  for  the  use 
of  schools. 

The  second  was  a  saline  reservation,  and  the  third  related  to  a  moiety  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  Ihe  sales  ^f  public  lauds,  for  the  laying  out  of  roads,  &c. 

The  three  conditions  above  set  out  were  in  cousideration  of  the  non-taTation  of  the 
public  domain,  for  a  period  after  sale,  about  which  there  was  serious  discussion  as  to 
who  should  tax,  or  whether  it  should  be  taxed  at  all,  prior  to  or  after  purchase.  The 
non-taxation  compensation  was  that  no  tax  on  the  land  sold  by  the  United  States 
should  be  laid  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  county,  or  townships  therein  for  thet^rm 
of  five  years  after  the  date  of  i»ale.  The  object  of  this  stipulation  was  to  prevent  any 
person  from  obtaining  a  tax  title  under  the  authority  of  the  State  before  the  United 
t^tates  had  received  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase  money.  Lands  were  then  sold  on 
credit  by  the  United  States  of  one,  two,  three,  lour,  and  iive  years,  at  two  dollars  per 
acre.  The  people  of  Ohio  complied  with  the  above  stipulations  November  29,  lb02, 
and  were  admit  ^Hl  into  the  Union. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1803,  in  addition  to  the  above  act  of  April  30, 1802, 
provided — 

**That  the  following  several  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools  in  that  State,  and  shall,  together  with 
all  the  tracts  of  land  heretofore  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  be  vested  in  the  legis- 
iatnre  of  that  State  in  trust  for  the  use  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  or  pur- 
pose whatever." 

Thus  Congress  transferred  the  reserved  school  lands,  section  16  in  each  township, 
and  provided  an  indemnity  for  snch  sections  as  had  already  been  sold  or  taken  prior 
to  snr\*ey,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  trnst  for  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
State  for  schools.  Prior  to  this,  laws  were  silent  as  to  how  the  proceeds  ol  these  re- 
served lands  were  to  be  applied  or  by  whom. 

Congress  thus  made  the  State  its  trustee.  Compacts  between  the  United  States  on 
the  admission  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Louisiana,  and  all  the  States  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  prior  to  1820,  also  contained  the  provisions  above  set  out. 

THB  BIXTBEXTH  BECTIOK. 

To  each  organized  Territory  after  1803  was  and  now  is  reserved  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion (nntil  after  the  Oregon  Territory  act  reserved  the  thirty-sixth  as  well)  for  school 
parpoe»es,  which  reservation  is  carried  into  grant  and  coniirmation  by  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  admission  of  the  Territory  or  State  into  the  Union — the  State  then  becoming  a 
tmstee  for  school  purposes. 

These  grants  of  land  were  made  from  the  public  domain  and  to  States  only  which 
were  known  as  public-land  States.  Twelve  States,  known  as  public-land  States, 
receired  the  allowance  of  the  sixteenth  section  from  March  3,  1803,  to  August  14, 
ISid,     (See  table,  page  xxxi.) 

OmSB  SCHOOL  OBAKTS. 

Congress  June  13,  1812,  and  May  26, 1824,  by  the  acts  ordering  the  survey  of  certain 
towns  and  villages  in  Missouri,  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  towns  and 
villages  named  all  town  lots,  outlets,  or  common  field  lots  included  in  the  survey  not 
owned  by  individuals  or  held  as  commons  or  for  military  purposes;  provided  that  the 
whole  amount  reserved  should  not  exceed  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  lands 
inclnded  in  the  general  survey  of  such  town  or  village.  These  lots  were  reserved  and 
sold  fur  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  St.  Louis  received  a  large  fund  from  this  source. 
These  acts  benefited  the  towns  and  villages  of  St.  Louis,  Portage  des  Sioux,  St. 
Charles,  St.  Ferdinand,  Villa  k  Robert,  Caroudelet,  Ste.  Grenevieve,  New  Madrid,  New 
Boarbon,  Little  Prairie,  in  the  Territory  (now  State)  of  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  The  act  of  May  26,  1824,  extended  the  benefits  of  both 
acta  to  the  village  of  Mine  k  Burton. 

THB  THIBTT-SIXTH  BXCTlOir. 

In  the  act  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  Angnst  14, 1848,  Senator 
Stephen  A^  Donglas  inserted  an  additional  grant  for  school  purposes  of  the  thirty- 
ttxih  section  in  each  township,  with  indemnity  for  all  public-land  States  thereafter  to 
be  admitted,  making  the  reservation  for  school  purposes  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections,  or  1,^  acres  in  each  township  of  six  miles  square  reserved  in  the 
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public-land  Stat^  and  Territoriea,  and  confirmed  by  grant  in  terms  in  the  act  of 
adniiHsion  of  such  State  or  Temtory  into  the  Union. 

From  March  3,  1853,  to  June  30,  1880,  seven  States  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  having  a  grant  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  and  the  same  area  haa 
been  reserved  in  eight  Territories.    (See  table,  page  xxxi.) 

UKIVEIISITIEB. 

July  23,  1787,  Congress,  in  the  "Powers  to  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  contract  for  the 
sale  of  Western  Temtory,"  ordered  "That  not  more  than  two  complete  townships  be 
given  perpetually  for  the  purpose  of  an  university,  to  be  laid  oft'  by  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  as  near  the  centre  as  may  be,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  of  good  land,  to  be 
applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legislature  of  the  State." 

This  related  to  lands  now  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Syrames  and  Ohio  Company 
purchases.  Tliis  inaugurated  the  present  method  of  taking  from  the  public  lands,  for 
the  support  of  seminaries  or  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  the  quantity  of  two  townships 
at  least,  and  in  some  instances  more,  to  each  of  the  Statt^s  containing  public  lands, 
and  special  grants  have  also  been  made  to  private  enterprises. 

In  the  legislation  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  public-land  States  into  the  Union, 
from  the  admission  of  Ohio,  in  1802,  to  the  admission  of  Colorado,  in  1876,  grants  of  two 
townships  of  public  lands,  viz,  46,080  acres  each,  for  university  purposes,  are  enumer- 
ated. Ohio,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  the  exceptions,  each  having  more 
than  two  townships  in  area.  Nineteen  States  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  provision, 
and  the  two  townships  are  reserved  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah.  These  wUl  be  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  upon  their  admission  into 
the  Union.  These  reservations  in  each  case  require  a  special  act.  All  school,  uni- 
versity, or  agricultural  college  lands  granted  are  sold  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  or  leased,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  or  lease  applied  to  education.  A  table  an- 
nexed gives  the  States  and  Territories  and  areas,  with  dates  of  laws  making  reserva- 
tions or  grants  of  university  lands. 

MAKKEB  OF  8ELECTINQ  BCHOOL  LAKDS. 

Aa  soon  as,  in  running  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys,  the  school  sections  "in  place" 
16  and  36  are  fixed  and  determined,  the  appropriation  thereof  for  the  educational  ob- 
ject is,  under  the  law,  complete,  and  lists  are  made  out  and  patents  issued  to  the 
States  therefor. 

When  sections  16  and  36  are  found  to  be  covered  with  prior  adverse  rights,  such  as 
legal  occupancy  and  settlement  by  individuals  under  settlement  laws,  prior  to  survey 
of  the  lands,  or  deficient  in  area,  because  of  fractional  character  of  the  townships,  or 
ii*om  other  causes,  selections  for  indemnity  are  made. 

XXDEMNTTT   SBLBCTIOXB. 

Selections  from  other  public  lands  as  indemnity  for  deficiencies  in  sections  16  and 
36  and  fractional  townships  under  acts  of  May  20, 1826,  and  February  26,  1859,  are 
made  by  agents  appointed  by  the  respective  States,  which  selections  are  filed  in  the 
local  offices  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  and  if  found  to  be  correct  are 
certified  to  the  General  Land  Ofiice  by  the  register  of  the  local  ofiice  where  filed.  If 
ui^on  examination  by  the  Commissioner  the  same  are  found  to  inure  to  the  State,  a  list 
is  made  out  and  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval.  When  ap- 
proved, a  certified  copy  of  the  same  is  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  the  State  m 
which  the  selections  are  made,  and  a  copy  thereof  transmitted  to  the  local  office  from 
which  the  selections  are  received,  to  be  placed  on  file,  and  the  approvals  to  be  noted 
on  its  records. 

By  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the  fee  is  passed  to  the  State.  (See  sec.  2449, 
Revised  Statutes.) 

The  same  course  is  pursued  in  making  selections  under  the  grants  for  internal  im- 
provements and  agricultural  colleges. 

ACREAGE  OP  BIXTEEXTH  AND  TraRTY-SCtTH  SBCTIOXS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  acres  estimated  to  be  embraced  in 
the  grant  of  section  16  in  some  of  the  States  and  sections  16  and  36  in  others  for 
school  purposes;  also,  the  number  of  acres  estimated  to  be  embraced  in  sections  16  and 
36  reserved  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  organized  Territories  by  actd  of  Congress, 
the  dates  of  which  are  given  in  the  proper  column : 
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Statement  of  the  grants  to  States  and  reservations  to  Territories  for  school  purposes. 


States  and  Territories. 

Total  area. 

Dates  of  grants. 

SEcnoKlC. 
Ohio 

Acres. 
704. 488 
650,317 
985,066 

1, 199, 139 
902, 774 
KJ7,  584 
786,044 

1,067.397 
886,460 
908,  503 
905, 144 
958,649 

6, 719,  324 
2, 960, 990 
8, 329. 706 
2.801,306 
3, 985, 428 
2, 702, 044 
3,715.555 
2, 488, 675 
4, 309,  3G8 
3,003,613 
5. 306, 451 
5,112,035 
4, 050, 347 
3. 068, 231 
3, 480. 281 

March  8, 1803. 

Yndiaaa 

April  19, 1816. 
ApriI18,1818. 
March  6, 1820. 

Illisois 

MiMOuri 

A IsbainA       .............................. 

March  2  1819. 

MisAUsippi 

March  3, 1803 ;  Mav  19, 1852;  March  3, 1867. 
April  21, 1806;  Febmary  15, 1843. 
June  23  1836. 

I^nMl^nA r-^.-TT-r,. ,,...,,^. 

Hlchi'^an   

ArksTiiiaA  ....r ^ ..., 

Do. 

FloTida 

March  3, 1845. 

lows , 

Do. 

VitK^D^in ,,-,,,.,.,,,,., 

August  6, 1846. 
March  3, 1853. 

SECTIOXB  16  AND  36. 

CaliforniR 

JItnncsota 

Fobruarv  26, 1857. 

Orwion     ......  ...................... .... 

Febmary  14. 1859. 
January  29,  1h61. 

Kansas 

Kevada.... 

March  21, 1864. 

Kebraiika 

April  19, 1864. 

Colonulo 

Washington  Territory 

M,!M  h  'J  1K53, 

y^ir  M«*\iro  Territory 

S<  3  ,.  iriiu  T  0. 1850;  July  22, 1854. 

Siivli  ]Lf1ii  r  D  1850. 

Utab  Ti-rritory  . . .  .• 

Dakota  Territorv 

M  uvb  'J  ISBL 

Montana  Torritorv 

F<  Jniui  v  ",'(1^1861. 

Arizona  T«*rritorv                               ■ 

M  ^  V  ^^6  1  h'fi4 

Idaho  Territory 

M  irh  3JiiC3. 

Wyoming  Territory 

July  20f  l^fia. 

Total 

67, 893, 919 

No  grants  to  Indian  and  Alaska  Territories. 

Lands  in  sixteenth  and  thirty -sixth  sectionH  in  Territories  not  granted,  but  reserved. 
Lands  in  pUce  and  indemnity  for  doficicnciea  in  sections  and  townships,  under  acts  of  May  20, 1826, 
md  yebniary  26, 1850,  included  in  above  statement. 


UNivBuamr  obants. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  nnmber  of  acres  granted  to  the  States  and  re- 
served in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  for  university  pur- 
pocses  by  acts  of  Congress,  the  dates  of  which  are  given  in  proper  columu : 

Grants  and  reservations  for  universities. 


States  and  Territories. 

Total  area. 

Under  what  acts. 

Ohio 

Acres. 
69,120 
46,080 
46,080 
46, 080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,  080 
46.080 
92,160 
46, 080 
92,160 
46,080 
82,640 
46,080 
46.080 
46,  080 
46. 080 
46. 080 
46,  080 
46,080 
46,080 

April  21, 1792;  March  3. 1803. 

April  19, 1816;  March  26, 1804. 

March  26, 1804;  April  18, 1818. 

February  17, 1818;  March  6. 1820. 

April  20, 1818;  March  2, 1819. 

March  3, 1803 ;  Fobrnary  20. 1819. 

April  21. 1806;  March  3, 1811;  March  3, 1827. 

June  23, 1836. 

IndiAoi^  ,TT .^-T- 

minoiii 

Missonri 

Alabama 

Mississippi -  

lioai^ianiik 

Michigan 

j^  HfanMts 

Do 

Florida 

March  3  1845. 

Do. 

'Wl^ronsin  .     ... 

Aucnst  6. 1846;  December  15. 1854. 

March  3, 1853. 

March  2. 1861;  February  26, 1857 ;  July  8, 1870. 

February  14, 1859;  March  2, 1861. 

January  29. 1861. 

July  4, 1866. 

California 

Minxi«>«ota 

Oregon-.---... 

X9ntt>«    

KevadA 

ICebraskA 

Apfa  19, 1864. 
March  3. 1875. 

Cotondo    

Washington  Territory 

July  17, 1854;  March  14, 1864. 
July  22  1854 

ITew  \f exico  Territorv  .................. 

TTtali  Territorv ..■■■■ 

relJruary21,1855. 

Total 

1,166,620 

y- 

y"^^-^ 

Lands  in  the  Territories  not  granted,  but  rtssntd. 
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AQRICULTUBAL  AlfD  MECHANICAL  COLLKOB  OBAMT8. 

July  2f  1862,  Congress  enlarged  the  national  educational  endowment  system  by  the 
donation  to  each  State  of  30,000  acres  of  public  land  not  otherwise  reserved  (no  min- 
eral lauds  could  be  selected,  and  selections  must  be  of  quarter  sections)  for  each  sen- 
ator and  representative  to  which  such  State  was  entitled  under  the  apportionment 
of  1860  for  the  support  of  colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
science  and  art.  It  was  championed  in  the  Senate  by  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont. 

The  law  contained  a  provision  for  location  in  pla<;e  and  an  issue  of  scrip  in  lieu  of 
place  locations.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  1875,  in  the  case  of 
thi^  new  State  of  Colorado,  ruled  that  the  grant  attaches  to  a  new  State  without  for- 
t.:er  legislation. 

^'In  place"  means  that  the  States  having  public  lands  in  their  limits  were  to  take 
such  lands  in  satisfaction  of  their  allowance  under  this  law. 

*'Iu  scrip''  means  an  issue  of  redeemable  land  scrip,  assignable,  which  might  be 
located  according  to  law  and  stipulations  in  the  act,  to  States  which  had  no  public 
liinds  within  their  limits  from  which  their  allowance  could  be  satisfied. 

Special  certificates  with  printed  forms  of  selections  were  furnished  States  making 
selections  from  public  lands  within  their  limits.  The  scrip  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
niisjsioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  (see  Regulations  of  General  Land  Office,  May 
4,  1863,  June  17,  1864,  September  16, 1874,  and  July  20, 1875,  and  subsequently)  to  reg- 
isters and  receivers. 

This  scrip  can  be  located  upon  land  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary  private  entry,  at 
$1.25  per  acre,  or  used  in  the  payment  of  preemption  claims  and  the  commutation  of 
homestead  entries.  Circular  from  the  General  Land  Office  of  date  July  20, 1875,  gives 
full  details  as  to  methods  of  location  and  entry. 

The  lands  entered  "  in  place  "  were  sold  by  the  several  States,  and  the  proceeds 
tluTeof  used  to  endow  agricultural  colleges.  The  **  scrip  "was  sold  by  the  several 
States  (in  most  cases)  and  the  proceeds  from  the  same  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  acres  granted  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  by  acts  of  Congress,  the  dates  of  which  are  given,  to  such  of  the 
Stjites  as  had  sufficient  public  land  within  their  limits  subject  to  sale  at  ordinary  pri- 
vate entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  inclusive  of  the  scrip  provided  to  be  issued  to  the  otner 
States  of  the  Union  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  and  supplemental  acts: 

States  having  land  subject  to  selection  in  place  nnder  act  of  July  2, 1862,  and  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof. 

Acres. 

Wisconsin 240,000 

Iowa 240,000 

Oregon 90,000 

Kansas 90,000 

Minnesota 120,000 

Michigan 240.000 

Califoniia 150,000 

Nevada  (also  under  act  of  July  4,1866) 90.000 

Missouri 330,000 

Nebraska  (also  under  act  of  July  23,  1866) 90,000 

Colorado 90,000 

Total 1,770,000 

States  to  which  scrip  was  issued  and  amount 

Rhode  Island 120,000 

Illinois 480,000 

Kentucky 330,000 

Vermont 150,000 

New  York 990,000 

Pennsylvania 780,000 

New  Jersey 210,000 

New  Hampshire 150,000 

Connecticut 180,000 

Massachusetts 360,000 

I^Maine ^..  210,000 

]j«>^rvland 210,000 

ViX     "^ia 300,000 

TeiuX    V> 1 300,000 


\ 
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Acres. 

Delaware 90,  OW 

Ohio 630,000 

West  Virginia 150,000 

Indiana 390,000 

North  Carolina 270,000 

Louisiana 210,000 

Alabama 240,000 

Arkansas 150,000 

Sonth  Carolina 180,000 

Texas 180,000 

Georgia 270,000 

Mississippi 210,000 

Florida 90,000 

Total 7,830,000 

Total  in  place  and  scrip 9,600,000 

AOMCULTURAL  COLLEOK8. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  names  and  locations  of  agricnltnral  colleges, 
with  the  number  of  acres  of  scrip  or  land  in  place  given  to  the  Beyeral  Stat4^,  and 
the  amounts  realized  therefrom : 

Agricultural  colleges  located  by  the  several  States  under  the  act  of  July  2, 1862. 


Name  and  location. 


II 

II. 


5.2  "S 


2.1  S.S 
«T-  a  2  ^ 


Asricoltural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama.  Auburn,  Ala 

Arkansas  Industrial  Unircrsity,  FayotteviUe,  Ark 

Tirircrsity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal 

A|:ricahnral  College  of  Colorado,  Fort  Collins,  Colo  a 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Conn 

Dcdairare  College,  Newark,  Del 

State  Agricnltnral  C-ollege,  £an  Gallle,  Fla.  (location  questionable ; 
college  not  yet  organized) . 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agricalture  and  the  Mechnnio  Arts,  Ath- 
ena. Gft.  (departiDont  of  University  of  Georgia). 

North GeorgiA  Agricultural  CoBege,  Dahlonego,  Gab 

HUnols  IndustriarUnivcraity,  Urbana,  111 

Pnrdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  CoUego,  Ames,  Iowa 


$216,000 
13.^000 
750,000 


185,000 
83,000 
110, 806 

,243,000 


240, 000,  scrip. 
150, 000,  scrip. 
150, 000,  place. 

90, 000,  place. 
180, 000,  scrip. 

90, 000,  scrip. 

00, 000,  scrip. 


Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege,  Manhattan,  Kans 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUego  of  Kentnckv,  Lexington.  Ey . . . 
Looisiftna  State  AgricuUnxal  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  liouge, 

La.c 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  Me. 

Karyland  AgricoTtural  College,  Collogo  Station,  Md 

Uiauchnaet ta  A  gricnltnral  College,  Amherst,  Mass 

Hasaaehnsett A  Inatitute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 

Hicfaigan  State  Agricnltoml  College,  Lansing,  Mich 

UniTerstty  of  Minnesota,  Minnea|ralia,  Minn 

Aehcultural  and  mechanical  department  of  Alcorn  University, 

Sadney.Miaa. 
Afrienltoral  and  Mechanical  CoUege  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 

StarkviUo.  MiM. 
Uaivenity  of  the  State  of  Missouri: 

Agricnoltural  and  Mechanical  CoUoge,  Columbia,  Mo 

8<^cKil  of  Mines  and  MetaUurgy,  Bolla,  Mo 


319. 494 
212, 238 
500,000 
290,000 
165,000 


116.859 
112,500 
167.538 
78,769 
275,104 
dl78, 000 
113, 400 

115,000 


6,000 


270, 000,  scrip. 
480, 000,  scrip. 
390, 000,  scrip. 
240, 000,  place. 
90, 000,  place. 
330, 000,  scrip. 
210, 000,  scrip. 

210, 000,  scrip. 
210, 000,  scrip. 

[  360, 000,  scrip. 

240, 000,  place. 
120, 000,  phico. 


210, 000,  scrip. 


I  330, 000,  place. 


a  Prospective  endowment  is  the  congressional  gnmt  to  agrictdtural  coUeges,  amounting  in  Ccdorado 
to  W.O0O  aci  e« ;  not  yet  in  the  market. 
h  Beceivca  annually  fh>m  the  University  of  Georgia  $3,500,  part  interest  of  the  land  scrip  ftmd. 
c  irr.OOO  of  Stote  bonda  scaled  to  $190,200  of  new  State  bonds, 
tf  Jbtimated. 
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Agricultural  colleges  located  hy  the  several  States,  ^o.— Continued. 


Name  and  location. 


II 

II. 
lit 


III 


>Z5 


TJDivorelty  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Nebr 

TJnivei-sity  of  Nevada,  Elko,  Nev 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricoltnre  and  the  Mechanic  Arta, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Butgers  Scientific  School  of  Ratgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

TJDiversity  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

Ohio  State  University,  Culanibos,  Ohio 

State  A  2Ticultnr.ll  College,  Corvallis.Orog 

Peimsyfviinia  State  College,  State  College,  Pa 

Brown  University.  Provid(»nco,  R.  1 , 

South  Carolioa  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station,  Tex . 
University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Virginia  Agrioultural  and  Mcchnnical  College.  Blacksbnrg,  va 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricnltnral  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 

"West  Virginia  University,  Morganto wn,  W.  Va 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 


$90,000 
80,000 

116,000 
602,792 
125.000 
507,913 


90, 000,  place. 
90,  OUO,  plane. 
ISO,  000,  scrip. 


430,186 
50,000 


210, 000. 
990.000. 
270, 000, 
630.  om», 
90.000, 
780,  000, 
120, 000, 
180,000, 


scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
place, 
scrip, 
scrip. 
scrip. 


271,875 
209,000 
122,026 
190,000 
95,000 
90,000 
244,805 


300,  OOO;  scrip. 
180, 000,  scrip. 
150, 000,  scrip. 

^  300, 000,  scrip. 

150, 000,  scrip. 
240, 000,  place. 


Total  of  9,600,000  acres.    In  place,  1,770,000  acres;  scrip,  7,830,000  acres. 


EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  excellent  effects  of  the  periodical  examination  of  conntry  schools  by  qualified 
officers  cannot  be  qnestioned.  The  examination  in  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
presented  so  fully  in  the  State  report  for  1879,  illustrates  a  simple  and  practical  method 
of  testing  the  results  of  elementary  training.  From  the  general  interest  manifested 
in  the  publication  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  present  year  would  have 
afforded  information  of  similar  exercises  in  many  other  places ;  but  in  fact  no  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  reported  save  from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cook 
County,  Illinois. 

With  a  similar  work  thronghont  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  view,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham  sent  out  copies  of  this  report  of  the  examination  in  Norfblk  County,  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  circular  by  which  superintendents  were  requested : 

(ly  To  read  the  report  carefully ;  (2)  to  provide  tests  similar  to  those  used  in  Norfolk 
County,  confining  themselves  at  first  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  (3)  to  apply 
these  tests  fairly  on  their  visits  to  schools;  (4)  to  tabulate  the  results  and  preserve 
the  manuscripts ;  (5)  to  report  the  results  if  called  upon. 

In  counties  it  may  be  impractical  to  do  more  than  to  examine  in  this  way  a  single 
class  in  each  school,  but  from  one  the  whole  can  be  Judged.  The  age  of  the  pupils 
should  be  taken  in  all  cases.  A  superintendent  had  l>etter  omit  the  general  examina- 
tion of  the  school  at  his  visit  this  year,  if  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  test  now 
to  be  applied. 

One  of  the  most  concise  and  complete  reports  of  the  year  is  that  from  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  which  well  illustrates  the  excellent  effect  of  systematic  and  harmonious  ar- 
rangement in  the  various  departments  of  public  education.  All  the  village  schools  of 
this  county  are  graded,  and  in  most  of  the  ungraded  district  schools  a  systematic 
course  of  study  has  been  followed.  Applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  are  examined 
by  the  county  superintendent,  great  care  being  exercised  to  make  the  examinations 
fair  tests ;  liberal  salaries  are  paid,  averaging  over  |63  per  month  for  gentlemen  and 
$40  for  ladies,  and  teachers  are  employed  for  a  year.  For  three  successive  years  an 
examination  of  the  county  schools  has  been  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Illinois 
Principals'  Association.    These  examinations  have  been  written  and  the  papers  col- 
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lected  in  book  form  and  retained  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  The  Cook 
County  Teachers'  Association  has  had  an  excellent  effect  In  maintaining  enthusiasm  and 
stimulating  effort.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  must 
n'gn  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  State  public  schools  and  to  give 
those  of  Cook  Coonty  the  preference. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MORALS. 

Thfl  necessity  of  systematic  instruction  in  morals  is  generally  admitted,  though  the 
subject  finds  as  yet  very  vague  expression  in  the  majority  of  school  reports. 

As  to  social  ^nd  civic  duties,  there  is  considerable  provision  in  the  school  laws  of 
California,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carohna,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Mon- 
tana, In  California,  for  instance,  it  is  required  that  "  instruction  in  morals  and  man- 
ners shall  be  given  in  all  grades  and  classes  through  the  entire  school  course ; ''  in 
Maine,  that  ''all  instructors  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  youth 
committed  to  them  the  principles  of  morality,  justice,  a  sacred  regard  for  tnith,  love 
of  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chas- 
tity, temperance,  &c. ; ^  in  Massachusetts,  essentially  the  same;  in  Minnesota,  that 
there  shall  be  instruction  in  civil  government,  social  science,  good  morals,  and  patriot- 
ism ;  in  New  Hampshire  (in  the  constitution  prefixed  to  the  school  code),  that  religion, 
piety,  and  morality  are  to  be  encouraged,  also  humanity,  general  benevolence,  public 
and  private  charity,  industry,  economy,  honesty,  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and 
all  social  affections  and  g'enerons  sentiments ;  in  New  Jersey,  that  habitual  disobedi- 
ence, profanity,  or  obscenity  shall  be  a  ground  of  dismissal  from  the  schools ;  in  North 
Carolina,  that  teachers  are  to  encourage  neatness,  industry,  and  morality  in  their  re- 
spective schools;  in  Oregon,  that  with  morality  and  cleanliness  they  are  also  to  pro- 
mote politeness ;  in  Rhode  Island,  that  they  shall  aim  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  all  children  committed  to  their  care  the  principles  of  morality  and  virtue; 
in  South  Carolina,  that  teachers  must  instruct  their  pupils,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
morals  and  good  behavior  and  in  the  principles  of  tbe  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  their  own  State;  in  Vermont,  that  they  are  to  be  competent  to 
teach  good  behavior,  the  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Ver- 
mont ;  in  West  Virginia,  that  there  is  to  be  moral  training  to  secure  good  behavior 
and  good  manners,  and  to  furnish  the  Stat«  with  exemplary  citizens ;  in  Montana, 
that  there  ia  to  be  instruction  in  manners  and  morals  during  the  entire  school  course, 
and  that  teachers  must  endeavor  to  impress  on  their  pupils  the  principles  of  morality, 
^nth,  justice,  and  patriotism,  teach  them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood, 
and  train  them  to  a  comprehension  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

How  the  instruction  thus  provided  for  is  to  be  given  is  not  in  any  State  prescribed 
by  law,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  teachers.  Probably  in  most  cases  the  moral 
teaching  is  through  familiar  talks,  moral  mottoes  being  occasionally  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  by  such  a  text  book  used  as  Gow's  €kK>d  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,  a 
work  that  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  The  teaching  of  social  and  civic  duties  may 
come  in  also  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States  and  of  history,  which  is  prescribed  in  some  States  and  is  provided  for 
in  many  more.  In  several  the  Bible  is  brought  before  pupils,  either  through  the  pre- 
scribed daily  reading  of  it,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  the 
express  legalization  of  such  reading,  as  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Mississippi;  to  which  may  be  added  also  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  where, 
though  tbe  law  is  silent  on  the  subject,  the  interpretation  of  the  text  book  clause  in 
one  case  and  of  the  absence  of  prohibition  in  the  other  is  that  it  may  be  used. 

In  most  of  the  States  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  that  such  things,  in  common  with 
branches  to  be  taught  and  text  books  to  bo  used,  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
school  boards;  in  others,  that  they  are  intrusted  to  the  natural  desire  of  teachers  to 
make  their  x'Qp^ls  ^^  good,  courteous,  pleasant,  and  reliable  as  possible.    That  the 
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outcome  of  such  a  tmst  is  likely  to  be  good  anionpc  peoplo  ko  generally  moral  as  ours 
ire  is  bhovvii  by  the  fact  that  in  PennsylvaDia,  whore  the  acts  of  the  legislature  say 
uorhing  explicitly  as  to  any  moral  influences,  the  Bible  is  read  in  more  than  13,000 
schools,  and  that  in  Rhode  Island,  where  there  is  the  same  silence  in  the  general  law, 
^he  local  regulations  call  for  the  reading  of  it  in  a  large  number  of  the  towns,  while 
the  State  board  sanctions  such  reading,  provided  it  be  not  forced  on  children  whose 
parents  have  any  objection  whatever  to  it. 

In  the  Massachusetts  report,  it  is  affirmed  ''  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
public  schools  are  fulfilling  their  office  in  this  respect  any  less  effectively  than 
they  have  ever  done  at  any  period  of  our  history.  They  are  more  efficient  now  than 
in  the  past,  and  the  influence  they  are  e:x6rting  for  good  is  beyond  all  reckoning.'' 
Renewed  efforts,  it  is  stated,  are  being  made  to  extend  and  deepen  the  moral  influence 
of  the  school.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  subject  in  discussions  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  forms  of  inquiry  for  returns  by  school  committees  are  framed  with  a  view 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  subjexst.  The  report  further  suggests  a  statute  directing 
that  school  committees  shall  make  special  mention  in  their  reports  of  morals  and 
behavior  and  that  it  shall  be  required  that  the  subject  shall  be  treated  in  the  yearly 
local  conferences  of  teachers  called  by  committees. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITY. 

The  reports  coming  to  the  Office  for  the  last  ten  years  show  how  closely  administra- 
tive activity  in  education  has  corresponded  with  the  condition  of  public  opinion  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  people  on  the  other.  The  years  1871 
and  1872  were  notable  for  large  expenditures  and  lavish  private  benefactions  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  the  panic  and  financial  distress  of  1873  were  shown  at  once  in  dimin- 
ished expenditures,  reduced  benefactions,  and  a  revival  of  old  objections  to  the  public 
school  system  or  some  of  its  details.  In  the  South,  where  school  affairs  were  in  a  less 
advanced  conditioo,  the  reaction  retarded  development  also,  so  that  the  lowest  state 
was  reached  as  late  as  1876.  Since  that  time  the  school  systems  of  the  North  and  West 
have  recovered  all  the  ground  lost,  and  those  of  the  South  are  recuperating,  though  sorely 
hampered  by  inadequate  resources,  public  ignorance,  and  much  individual  hostility. 
To  the  praise  of  the  better  classes  of  every  section  and  of  both  races,  be  it  said  that 
the  necessity  for  public  instruction  was  never  more  urgently  or  skilfully  presented  to  the 
public  mind.  Amidst  all  the  discouragements  that  selfishness,  stupidity,  and  dema- 
gogism  could  create,  the  educators  of  the  nation  worked  steadily  forward  for  the  public 
good,  and  were  gratified  to  discover  that  neither  the  public  school  nor  any  of  its  neces- 
sary acljanctB  or  modifications  was  misunderstood  or  disliked  by  the  chief  part  of  the 
])ublic.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  trying  struggles  showed  that  both  educators  and 
people  had  clear  ideas  of  the  essential  objects  and  characteristics  of  these  institutions 
and  of  their  importance  to  citizenship  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  national  life.  The 
lessons  pf  this  great  struggle,  now  passing  into  a  triumph  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, would  fill  a  volume. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  public  interest  in  education  has  become  more  than 
usually  active  during  the  present  year.  City  and  country  papers  have  given  a  place 
in  their  columns  to  the  subject,  and  the  discussions  in  periodicals  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  stricter  regard  to  facts  than*  heretofore. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  States  the  agitation  has  repeated  the  phases  through  which  it 
had  previously  passed  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  points  of  attack  have  been  (1)  high 
schools,  (2)  the  extended  curriculum,  (3)  the  literary  character  of  the  schools,  and  (4) 
their  expense.  Without  doubt  the  final  settlement  of  these  questions  will  correspond 
with  that  farther  east.  High  schools  will  be  strengthened,  courses  of  study  will  be 
modiffcd  simply  as  thoroughness  requires,  the  demand  for  industrial  training  met 
without  undue  encroachment  upon  mental  training,  and  the  question  of  expense 
treated  in  the  spirit  of  the  message  of  Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts : 

The  impulsive  outcry  just  now  wrung  out  by  annual  municipal  statements  of  the 
great  cost  of  our  common  schools  will  only  do  their  cause  good  if  met  with  discrimina- 
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tion.  While  it  is  time  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  spare  money  to  be  wasted  in  ex- 
travagaot  architecture  and  external  appointments,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes 
to  essentials,  the  last  dollar  to  be  economized  in  Massachusetts  is  that  which  ;avcs 
the  poorest  pnblio  scholar  free  access  to  the  best  public  education.  •  *  *  Tuko 
care  that  no  fundamental  attack  be  made  upon  our  common  school  system  under  cover 
of  a  criticism  of  its  cost.  The  relation  that  intelligence  holds  to  public  virtue  and 
thrift  is  afresh  attracting  the  most  thoughtful  attention. 

The  importance  of  the  public  agitation  of  all  subjects  bearing  upon  popular  educa« 
tion  is  illustrated  in  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  South  in  the  endeavor  to  cari^ 
the  statutory  provisions  into  operation.  Public  apathy  and  ignorance  are  the  worst 
obstacles.  So  clearly  is  this  recognized  that  the  representative  men  of  the  South 
affirm  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  educational  interests  prominently  forward  by 
means  of  public  addresses.  Fortunately  the  race  prejadices,  which  at  one  time  made 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  any  fair  consideration  for  measures  affecting  thu  two 
races  equally,  have  lost  much  of  their  virulence.  Occasionally  peculiar  complications 
do  still  arise  from  a  disposition  to  evade  equal  school  privileges  for  both  and  from 
the  necessity  of  duplicating  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  races  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  neither  scholars  enough  nor  funds  enough  to  justify  the  main- 
tenance of  more  than  one  school. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  cost  of  text  books  and  the  mode  of  supplying  the  same  are  subjects  annually 
agitated.  No  unlibrm  plan  prevails  throughout  the  country.  In  some  cities  the 
matt-er  is  left  to  the  parents,  arrangements  being  niado  for  supplying  books  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  purchase  them;  in  other  cities  text  books  are  in- 
cluded in  the  expenditures  covered  by  the  school  tax  or  income;  and  in  others  the 
school  boards  make  contracts  with  publishers  for  the  purchase  of  the  books  and  they 
are  sold  to  the  children  at  a  small  proQt. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1879-^80,  presents  an  estiroat-<t  of  the  cost  of  text  books  absolutely 
required,  for  the  use  of  a  pupil  who  passes  regularly  through  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  for  eight  years.  The  total  is  $13.47,  which  gives  as  the  average  cost  per  an- 
num $1.68.  The  cost  of  copy  books  and  drawing  books  is  not  included,  but  is  esti- 
mated at  an  average  of  thirty  cents  a  year.  These  estimates,  it  should  be  remembered, 
give  no  margin  for  loss  or  wear  and  tear. 

QBXERAUZATIONS  BY  TEARS  AND  BT  TOPICS  WITHOUT  REFERENCE  TO  STATES. 

Staiistieal  tummary  slewing  the  school populatwriy  enrolment,  attendanceAncome,  expenditure, 
fc,  for  ten  year$,from  1871  to  ItidO,  inclusive^  as  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Educaiiom. 
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1871 

20 
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1872 

87 

7 
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37 

11 

13,324.797 
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1874 

87 

11 

13, 735, 672 
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38 
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101.465 
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38 

9 

14,093,778 

13.3,970 

1878 

38 

9 

14.418,923 

157,260 

1879 

38 

9 
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179,571 

1880 

88 

8 

15,351,875 

184,405 
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Statistical  summary  showing  the  school  population,  enrolment,  ^c. — Continued. 


Number  report- 
ing. 

Tear. 

In  States. 

In  Territo- 
ries. 

States. 

Territo- 
ries. 

1871 

28 

6,393,085 

1872 

84 

7 

7, 327, 415 

52.241 

1873 

85 

10 

7, 863, 628 

69.908 

1874 

34 

11 

8, 030, 772 

60,1)09 

Xomber  enrolled  in  public  schools .-.< 

1875 
187« 

87 
86 

11 
10 

8, 678, 737 
8. 293, 563 

77,022 

70, 175 

1877 

38 

10 

8,881,848 

72. 630 

1878 

38 

10 

0. 2D4. 316 

78,879 

1879 

38 

10 

9,328,003 

90,083 

1880 

38 

10 

9.680,403 

101. 118 

r 

1871 

25 

3, 661, 739 

1872 

28 

4 

4,081,560 

28.956 

' 

1873 

31 

6 

4,166,062 

33,677 

1874 

30 

4 

4.488,075 

33,489 

Number  in  daily  attendance ■< 

1875 
1876 

29 
27 

5 
5 

4,215,380 
4, 032, 632 

36,428 

34,216 

1877 

31 

4 

4, 886, 289 

83, 119 

1878 

81 

5 

5.093,298 

88, 115 

1879 

82 

8 

5, 223, 100 

59,237 

1880 

84 

8 

5,744.188 

61,154 

1871 

J4 

328, 170 

1872 

18 

5 

356,091 

7,592 

1873 

22 

5 

472,483 

7.859 

1 

1874 

13 

5 

852,460 

10.128 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  ecbools ^ 

1875 
1876 

18 

14 

5 
8 

186,385 
228,867 

13,287 
9.137 

1877 

12 

4 

203.082 

6.088 

1878 

12 

4 

280.492 

0.18) 

1879 

19 

4 

858,685 

7,459 

1880 

21 

4 

561,209 

6,921 

1871 

20 

180,635 
216. 062 

-^ 

1872 

83 

7 

1,177 

1     1873 

85 

6 

215, 210 

1,511 

1874 

85 

8 

239.153 

1.427 

Total  number  of  teiM;hers - < 

1875 
1876 

36 
37 

9 
9 

247,423 
247,557 

1,830 

1,720 

1877 

37 

9 

257,454 

1.842 

1878 

38 

9 

260,132 

2.012 

lb79 

88 

>? 

270.163 

2,523 

1880 

38 

10 

280,034 

2.610 

1871 

24 

06,940 
81,135 

1872 

80 

6 

874 

1873 

28 

5 

75.321 

529 

, 

1874 

28 

7 

87.395 

493 

Number  of  male  teachers • - 

1875 
1876 

81 
32 

8 
9 

97,796 
95.483 

050 

678 

1877 

83 

9 

97.638 

706 

1878 

84 

8 

100,878 

789 

1879 

84 

8 

104.842 

986 

1880 

85 

8 

115.064 

948 
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Number  report- 

Yoor. 

ing. 

In  States. 

In  Territo- 
ries. 

»Ute8. 

Torrito- 
riea. 

1871 

24 

108, 743 

1872 

30 

6 

123,547 

633 

1873 

28 

5 

103,734 

786 

1874 

28 

7 

129,049 

731 

Xnatber  of  female  teachers 

1875 
1876 

81 
32 

8 
9 

132.185 
135,  C44 

963 

898 

1877 

33 

0 

138,228 

986 

1878 

34 

8 

141, 780 

1,027 

1879 

34 

8 

141. 161 

1.342 

1880 

35 

8 

156,351 

1,306 

1871 

30 

$64,594,019 
71,988,718 

1872 

35 

6 

$041,551 

1873 

35 

10 

80,081,583 

844,666 

1874 

37 

10 

81, 277, 688 

881,219 

Pablie  school  income 

1875 
J876 

37 
38 

8 
9 

87, 527, 278 
80.632,067 

1,121,672 

717,416 

1877 

37 

9 

85,959,864 

906,298 

1878 

38 

10 

86,035.264 

942,837 

1879 

38 

10 

82,767,815 

1, 020, 259 

1880 

38 

10 

82,684.489 

1,255,750 

1871 

24 

61, 179, 220 
70,035,925 

1872 

31 

6 

856,056 

1873 

36 

10 

77, 780, 016 

995,422 

1874 

35 

9 

74,169,217 

805, 121 

Pablic  school  expexidit>ire ^ 

1875 
1876 

34 
36 

9 
10 

80,950,333 
83,078,506 

982,  021 

926, 737 

1877 

37 

8 

79,251,114 

982,344 

1878 

38 

10 

79,652,553 

877,405 

1870 

38 

10 

77,176,354 

1.015,168 

1880 

38 

10 

78,836.399 

1,196,439 

1871 

19 

41,466.854 
65,850,672 

1872 

31 

1 

64.385 

1873 

28 

1 

77.870,887 

137,507 

1874 

28 

75, 251, 008 

Pennancmt  school  fand < 

1875 
1876 

28 
80 

8 
2 

81,486.158 
97,227,900 

323.236 

1,526,961 

1877 

26 

2 

100,127,865 

2, 106, 961 

1878 

32 

1 

106,138,848 

1,506,961 

1879 

80 

2 

110,264,434 

2,776,593 

1880 

33 

^      , 

119.184.029 

3. 694, 810 
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Diagram  No.  4, 

Shoming  school  popuZation,  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  and  the 
average  attendance  thereon,  in  the  Union,  from  1873  to  1880. 
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BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNION. 
MEW  BKQLAKD  STATES —MAHTB. 

The  exoeptional  increase  in  youth  of  school  age  that  was  noted  here  in  1878-79  was 
more  than  lost  in  1879-'80,  the  number  of  them  falling  off  1,068,  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in  State  schools.  Funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  being  |31,168  less,  the  already  low  average  rate  of  teachers'  pay  was 
reduced,  fewer  school^iouses  were  repaired  and  put  into  good  conditiou,  and  the  average 
time  of  school  was  1  day  less.  Almost  the  only  points  of  increase  were  46  more  school- 
houses,  a  higher  cost  by  $2,625  of  the  new  ones  built  during  the  year,  and  an  advance 
of  147,476  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property. 

For  the  decade  ending  1879-'80  the  record  is  much  more  encouraging.  Youth  of  the 
ageforfiree  instruction  were  indeed  fewer  by  10,852  than  in  1870-71,  but  better  teachers 
made  the  public  schools  so  much  more  attractive  that  about  11,000  more  pupils  in  sum- 
mer and  2,000  more  in  winter  were  drawn  into  them  and  about  14,000  more  in  summer 
and  4,500  more  in  winter  were  kept  in  average  attendance.  To  meet  this  iucrcaso, 
there  were  392  more  school-houses,  the  condition  of  625  was  bettered,  and  good  nigh 
schools  in  good  buildings  were  more  numerous.  Valuation  of  school  property  hence 
went  up  $506,608.  The  permanent  school  fund,  too,  had  $129,178  added  to  it,  and  the 
receipts  for  schools  were  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade  $196,353  greater  than  in  the  first. 
AH  this  goes  to  show  a  higher  interest  in  education. 

KEW  UAHFSHUE. 

Loss  meets  us  here  in  1879-W  as  respects  youth  to  be  instructed,  enrolment  in  the 
public  schools,  the  number  of  such  schools,  the  buildings  for  them,  the  teachers  in 
them,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  their  support,  and,  as  a  eonsequouce  of  these 
last,  the  pay  of  women  teaching.  On  the  other  side  appears  a  gain  in  average  at- 
tendance, in  graded  schools  and  high  schools,  in  teachers  engaged  for  successive  terms, 
in  schools  supplied  with  maps  and  globes,  and  in  the  valuation  of  school  property. 

^or  the  ten  years  ending  June,  1880,  there  was  also  loss  at  some  points  with  gain  in 
others.  Kinety-two  school  districts  died  out,  and  93  poor  school-houses  went  with 
them ;  but  on  the  whole  there  were  in  1880  more  State  schools  by  155,  and  a  greatly 
larger  namber  had  needful  apparatus  for  instruction,  with  better  teachers  to  impart 
it.  Only  32  more  teachers  were  reported,  showing  that  continuous  employment  for 
the  year  was  much  more  frequent  towards  the  close,  as  was  the  engagement  of  the 
same  teachers  for  successive  years.  The  annual  school  term  was  lengthened  35.3  days, 
school  property  was  rated  $828,901  higher,  income  for  school  purposes  was  $143,571 
greater,  and  average  attendance  was  increased  by  2,788,  although  both  youth  of  school 
age  and  youth  enrolled  had  fallen  off,  the  former  by  4,363  and  the  latter  by  4,622.  This 
last  increase  was  probably  due  to  improved  graded  school  and  high  school  instruction, 
with  a  higher  proportion  of  teachers  from  normal  schools. 

VBBMOXT. 

Receipts  for  public  schools  in  1879-'80  were  less  by  $110,628  and  expenditures  for  them 
less  by  $41,884  than  in  the  previous  year.  Hence,  probably,  came  a  reported  decline  in 
teachers'  pay,  in  the  number  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  number  of  pupils; 
private  and  church  schools  enrolled,  seemingly,  most  of  the  pupils  who  were  thus  lost. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  with  1879-^80, 8,568  more  free  pupils  were  gathered  into  the 
State  schools,  with  244  more  pupils  in  other  schools;  the  teachers  in  State  schools  in- 
ezeased  by  175,  although  the  schools  were  only  21  more,  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
being  probably  greatly  improved  through  the  introduction  of  228  more  teachers  trained 
in  normal  schools.  The  available  State  school  fund,  which  seems  to  be  the  United 
States  deposit  fund»  apparently  remained  the  same  throughout. 

MASSACHUBBTTB. 

In  any  other  State  than  this  an  enrolment  of  306,777  in  public  schools  when  there 
were  only  307,321  children  of  school  age  (which  in  Massachusetts,  however,  extends 
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only  from  5  to  15)  would  be  considered  excellent,  especially  when  the  average  dally 
attendance  reached  89  per  cent,  of  the  average  membership  and  when  10,360  pnpils 
in  evening  schools,  1,081  in  charitable  and  reformatory,  and  26,289  in  private  and 
church  schools  swelled  the  total  under  instruction  (not  including  those  in  colleges)  to 
37,186  more  than  the  whole  number  of  school  age.  Yet  this  splendid  record  for  18f  9-^80 
was  in  some  respects  a  falling  oflf  from  that  of  the  preceding  year,  there  having  been 
then  4,751  more  in  the  public  schools,  with  171  more  in  evening  schools,  though  the 
number  in  private  and  church  schools  was  2, 459  less.  The  difference  seems  largely  due  to 
the  transfer  of  many  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  public  schools  to  church  schools. 
For  the  ten  years  from  1870-71  almost  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  State  charita- 
ble and  reformatory  schools,  of  which  there  were  3  less  at  the  close  of  the  decade  that, 
at  the  beginning,  with  9  fewer  teachers  and  450  fewer  youths  in  them ;  for,  though 
private  and  church  schools  numbered  55  less,  the  attendance  on  them  was  10,901 
greater.  The  public  schools  were  494  more  in  number,  wi^  an  average  term  8  dajrs 
longer;  they  had  33,116  more  pupils  enrolled  and  31,377  more  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. There  were  65  more  evening  schools,  the  average  attendance  in  them  being 
1,024  greater.  Aside  from  collegiate  and  scientific  students,  there  were  about  45,000 
more  children  under  instruction  in  1880  than  in  1870-71. 

BHODB  ISLAND. 

With  a  growth  of  2,711  in  youth  of  school  age  for  1^9-'80  we  find  1,206  fewer  day 
school  pupils  here  under  the  public  system,  though  evening  schools  had  286  more  en- 
rolled. The  average  number  in  the  day  schools,  however,  was  111  greater  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  278  greater.  Receipts  for  schools  fell  off  $41,757  ;  the 
pay  of  male  teachers  was  reduced  $3.60  a  month  on  an  average,  and,  notwithstanding 
7  new  buildings  provided,  school  property  was  rated  $760,026  less  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

For  the  ten  years  closing  with  1879-'80  the  increase  of  13,485  in  children  to  be  taught 
was  well  met  by  an  increased  enrolment  in  public  schools  of  12,240,  but  not  quite  as 
well  by  an  addition  of  4,773  to  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  public  day  schools 
numbered  412  more,  and  many  of  the  additional  ones  were  graded ;  the  school  term 
was  lengthened  by  14  days;  406  more  teachers  were  employed ;  the  average  pay  of  these 
had  been  considerably  increased ;  receipts  for  schools  were  $44,411  greater,  and  expen- 
ditures for  them  $83,041  more. 

comiBcncuT. 

Receiving  an  increase  of  $90,729  in  income  for  its  schools  and  expending  for  them 
$32,495  more  in  1879-*80  than  in  1878-^79,  this  State  gathered  into  its  public  and  other 
schools  almost  twice  as  many  as  the  additional  youth  of  school  age,  and  held  more 
than  half  this  added  number  in  average  attendance  in  its  public  schools  alone.  To 
meet  this  increase  of  pnpils  there  was  an  increase  of  teachers  employed  and  of  depart- 
ments in  public  schools,  with  an  apparent  improvement  in  the  methods  and  quality 
oi  teaching. 

For  the  ten  years  from  1870-71  the  record  is  also  excellent,  the  increased  enrolment 
in  public,  private,  and  church  schools  coming  within  515  of  the  whole  increase  in 
youth  of  school  age,  while  in  public  schools  the  increased  average  attendance  was 
brought  almost  to  an  equality  with  the  increase  of  school  youth.  The  instruction 
given  in  the  public  schools  was  also  made  more  efficient  by  steady  annual  additions 
to  the  teaching  corps  of  State  normal  school  graduates,  of  whom  there  were  at  least 
300  or  400  in  the  decade.  And  yet,  with  all  the  increase  of  pupils  and  trained  teachers, 
with  83  more  graded  schools  and  304  more  departments,  the  schools  were  so  economi- 
cally managed  that  the  exponditureon  them  at  the  end  of  tho  ten  years  was  $88,606 
less  than  at  the  beginning. 

MTODLB  ATLAKTIC  STATES— mw  TOBK. 

Progress  during^  1879-'80  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  public  school  revenues  and 
in  the  valuation  of  public  school  property,  by  the  employment  of  300  more  teachers 
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for  the  fall  term,  and  by  the  fact  that  177  mo^o  had  diplomas  from  normal  schools. 
Still,  out  of  12,446  more  children  of  school  age,  only  1,552  more  attended  public  schools; 
while  in  chorch  schools  there  were  5,893  fewer.  An  increase  appears  of  students  at- 
t43ndin^  normal  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  professional  schools ;  but  there  is  a 
decrease  of  3,346  in  the  whole  number  under  instruction. 

Since  1870-^1  there  has  been  a  great  advance  iu  the  nnmber  and  yalue  of  public 
school  buildings  and  sites,  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  those  trained 
in  normal  schools,  institutes,  and  academic  teiichers'  classes;  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  teaching  continuously  throughout  the  year.  But,  with 
138,489  more  youth  of  school  age  and  a  decrease  of  26,8G6  in  attendance  on  private 
and  church  schools,  the  enrolment  in  pabllc  schools  increased  only  3,483,  though  the 
average  attendance  was  79,441  more,  the  number  in  academies  and  colleges  also  in- 
creasing by  986. 

HSW  JSBSKT. 

With  an  increase  here  over  1878-79  of  only  2,867  in  yonth  of  school  age,  4,222  more 
popils  attended  public,  private,  and  church  schools;  and  in  public  schools  the  in- 
creased average  attendance  was  1,731  greater  than  the  Increased  enrolment.  There 
was  more  than  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  average  length  of  term,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  public  school 
income,  although  the  average  pay  of  teachers  was  diminished.  More  districts  re- 
ported good  and  very  good  school-houses;  27  new  ones  werebnilt  (some  of  them  large 
and  expensive),  while  others  were  refurnished  or  remodelled,  all  indicating  that 
school  property  must  have  really  increased  in  value,  i^lthongh  the  estimate  of  it  was 
leas  than  in  1878-79. 

Daring  the  last  ten  years  the  nnmber  of  public  schools  has  increased,  while  that  of 
private  and  chorch  schools  has  diminished ;  but  the  enrolment  in  both  classes  has 
greatly  advanced,  making  a  total  increase  of  48,955  against  that  of  64,727  in  yonth  of 
school  i^e.  The  average  daily  attendance,  too,  has  largely  increased,  keeping  pace 
with  improvement  of  teachers,  for  whose  training  provision  is  made  in  a  State  normal 
school,  4  city  normals,  and  required  annual  county  institntes. 

PBKKBTLVAKIA. 

There  are  here  reported  for  1879-'80  more  public  schools  than  in  the  previous  year 
by  269,  with  219  more  graded;  also,  an  increase  of  1,570  in  public  school  enrolment  and 
of  13,955  in  average  daily  attendance.  Attendance  on  private  and  church  schools  also 
advanced  3,486.  In  public  schools  152  more  teachers  were  employed,  all  but  25  of  them 
men ;  notwithstanding  nearly  500  more  of  them  were  trained  in  normal  schools,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  their  pay,  as  well  as  in  the  total  income  for  pnblic  school  purposes. 

Daring  the  ten  years  ending  with  1879-^80  there  was  an  increase  of  102,696  in  en- 
rolment and  of  34,439  in  average  daily  attendance  on  public  schools ;  also,  an  increased 
attendance  on  private  and  church  schools.  The  nnmber  of  pubUo  school  teachers 
employed,  of  schools  sustained,  and  of  those  in  which  drawing  and  vocal  music  were 
taught  increased  by  about  3,000  in  each  case  and  the  estimated  value  of  school  property 
by  more  than  18,000,000.  The  teaching  force  was  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
more  than  2,000  normal  school  graduates,  as  well  as  of  many  students  in  those  schools 
who  did  not  wait  to  graduate,  and  also  by  the  training  of  the  whole  force  in  county 
and  diBtrict  institutes.  Still,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  decreased  during 
the  period,  that  of  men  by  $8.6d,  that  of  women  by  t4.44,  and  the  income  for  public  , 
iciiools  was  only  slightly  increased. 

DBLAWABB. 

The  report  for  1879-^  shows  encouraging  advance  in  most  respects :  an  increased 
eorolmont  in  pnblic  schools,  a  greater  number  of  school  districts,  schools,  and  t^ach- 
en;  bat  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  teachers  and  in  public  school  income.  The  schools 
fior  colored  yonth  (not  in  the  pnblic  system,  but  under  the  care  of  the  Delaware 
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Association  for  the  Education  of  thfe  Colored  People)  also  increased  considerably  in 
number,  enrolment,  and  average  attendance. 

The  earliest  report  in  the  decade  available  for  comparison  is  for  1871-'72.  Since 
then  there  was  an  increase  of  4,715  in  the  number  of  white  youth  of  school  ago  and 
of  6,263  in  public  school  enrolment ;  also,  an  increase  in  school  districts,  schools,  and 
teachers.  In  1875  a  new  era  in  the  school  system  was  begun.  To  the  whit'C  schools 
was  given  a  State  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  schools,  examine  teachers, 
and  hold  annual  teachers'  institutes,  the  result  being  a  great  improvement  in  teach- 
ers, schools,  and  other  important  points.  Colored  people  were  then  first  granted 
the  right  of  being  taxed  to  support  schools  for  their  children,  the  expenditure  for  such 
schools  and  their  supervision  being  committed  to  the  Association  for  the  Education  of 
the  Colored  People  above  mentioned. 

MABTLAKD. 

Although  the  public  school  enrolment  here  for  1679-'80  was  about  3,000  less  than  the 
previous  year,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  greater  by  1,533 ;  but  while  more 
schools  were  taught  and  more  teachers  employed,  teachers'  pay  was  less,  correspond- 
ing to  a  decrease  in  the  income  for  public  school  purposes.  Great  improvement  is 
not  expected  in  the  schools  until  public  sentiment  shall  justify  a  larger  expenditure 
of  money  for  them. 

Since  1870-71  there  has  been  an  increase  of  46,748  in  public  school  enrolment,  of 
29,343  in  average  attendance,  of  535  in  public  schools,  of  856  in  teachers,  of  $252,240 
in  school  income,  and  of  $590,859  in  the  amount  of  public  school  fund,  the  only  item 
of  decrease  being  $4.77  in  teachers'  pay.  In  the  counties,  excluding  Baltimore,  while 
the  population  increased  onlj'  about  17^  per  cent.,  public  school  enrolment  was  47| 
per  cent,  greater  and  expenditure  21  per  cent,  greater;  the  cost  per  capita  on  enrol- 
ment was  18  per  cent.  less. 

VIBGINIA. 

The  year  1879-'80  was  the  best  for  public  school  work  ever  known  in  the  State.  The 
serious  falling  off  caused  by  lack  of  funds  in  1878-79  was  more  than  repaired.  With 
72,106  more  of  school  population,  enrolment  increased  by  112,662;  average  attend- 
ance, by  62,663;  number  of  schools,  by  2,333 ;  graded  schools,  by  77 ;  and  the  average 
term,  by  6  days.  Of  school  buildings  owned  by  districts  there  were  363  more,  aud 
school  property  increased  in  value  by  $88,588.  With  an  increased  expenditure  for 
public  schools  there  was  a  decided  reduotion  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  education  and 
also  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  the  latter  being  paid  less  than  in  any  previous  year,  al- 
though the  instruction  given  was  believed  to  be  better.  More  than  half  the  increase 
in  school  population  was  of  colored  youth;  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
them  were  in  public  schoohi;  there  was  a  creditable  increasei  however,  in  the  enrol- 
ment and  average  attendance  of  this  class  also. 

Since  1870-71,  the  beginning  of  free  schools  in  this  State,  there  has  been  a  decided 
and  steady  improvement  in  their  character  and  the  public  appreciation  of  thera. 
With  144,703  more  youth  of  school  age,  there  was  an  increase  of  92,448  in  enrolment, 
of  52,682  in  average  attendance,  of  1,990  in  schools  taught,  of  20  days  in  the  average 
term,  and  of  2,205  school-houses  owned  by  districts.  Attendance  on  private  and 
ohnxoh  schools  also  advanced  somewhat. 

SOUTHBBN  ATLANTIC  8TATBS— NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

In  1880,  with  an  increase  of  33,135  in  youth  of  school  age,  there  appears  a  decrease 
of  13,143  in  enrolment  and  of  2,986  in  average  attendance,  due  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  out  of  90  counties  only  78  report  enrolment,  74  the  average  attendance  of  whites, 
and  72  that  of  colored.  Many  more  school  districts  and  school  teachers  are  noticed. 
Valuation  of  school  property  decreased  $13,21)2,  though  309  more  school-houses  were 
reported,  many  counties  failing  to  give  the  valuation.  With  an  apparent  decrease  of 
about  $94,000  in  receipts,  the  balance  on  hand,  notwithstanding  Increased  exx>eudi- 
ture,  would  leave  about  $171,000  towards  the  expenses  of  1880-^81.     ^^ 
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During  the  decado  a  marked  advance  is  noticed :  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  191,387 ; 

io  enroloieut,  of  119,926;  in  public  school-houses,  of  2,139;  in  teachers,  of  1,998;  in 

receipts,  of  $188,051 ;    and  in  expenditure,  of  $195,825.     A  State  summer  normal 

school  was  established  by  a  law  of  1877,  and  provision  was  made  for  training  colored 

popils  continuously  in  a  normal  seminary  of  their  own.    Several  private  secondary 

institutions,  too,  have  done  good  normal  work.     The  State  university,  within  the 

last  five  years,  has  added  legal,  medical,  and  engineering  courses,  and  an  agricultural 

school  is  flourishing.  ^ 

BOunrcAROLncA. 

An  increased  enrolment  of  11,609  pupils  for  1880  is  reported,  the  proportion  being 
over  three  times  as  many  colored  as  white.  More  school  districts,  public  schools,  and 
teachers  are  found,  but,  with  74  more  school-houses,  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
school  property.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  li^rgely  increased,  and  there 
was  marked  progress  in  the  efficiency  and  qualification  of  teaohers. 

Increaae  all  along  the  line  is  noticeable  from  1870  to  1880 :  1,334  more  schools,  with 
6<^,016  more  pnpils  and  1,273  more  teachers,  the  monthly  wages  paid  these  decreasing, 
however,  about  f  10.  The  1,271  more  school  buildings  added  $161,502  to  the  value  of 
school  property,  and  the  receipts  for  school  purposes  went  up  from  $241,000  to  $440,111. 
Although  the  closing  of  the  State  normal  school  in  1877  was  a  blow  to  progress,  there 
U  hope  of  this  being  offset  somewhat  by  institute  work  started  in  1880.  That  and  the 
ourmal  training  given  in  divers  secondary  schools  and  through  the  aid  of  the  Peabody 
fnud  at  the  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  helped  towards  improvement  of 
both  schools  and  teachers,  so  that  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  future  development. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  public  schools,  in  the  enrolment  and  attendance,  and 
iu  the  pnpils  at  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  all  indicate  that  progress 
continues  to  be  made  in  education  in  this  State.  Including  the  collegiate  institutions, 
there  were  605  more  schools  of  all  grades  and  23,705  more  pupils  in  1880  than  in  1879. 
Beports  from  the  chief  cities  indicate  that  three  times  as  many  children  are  now 
taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a  less  sum  of  money  than  one-third  of  these  formerly 
cost  in  the  private  schools.  But  among  things  still  required  to  give  a  longer  school 
t4^rm  and  a  better  education,  are  a  larger  school  fund  and  fuller  training  of  teachers 
through  coonty  and  State  institutes. 

A  thorough  system  of  general  education  was  required  by  the  constitution  of  1868, 
bot  not  till  1871  were  the  public  schools  established,  and  not  till  1873  ht^  sufficient 
foods  been  accumulated  to  maintain  them  for  three  months.  In  1874  there  were 
schools  in  operation  in  125  counties,  and  by  1876  a  school  debt  of  $300,000  had  been 
paid  off.  Since  1873  a  continuous  advance  is  noticed  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 
in  enrolment,  and  in  average  attendance,  so  that,  considering  the  limited  means,  the 
results  acbievod  have  been  remarkable.  During  the  decade  5  schools  of  agricult- 
ure and  the  mtchanio  arts  were  established,  as  branches  of  the  State  university,  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  and  that  of  Middle 
Geoigia  were  also  aids  to  progress. 

FLoamA. 

A  decided  improvement  in  school  affairs  is  reported  in  1879-'80,  notwithstanding  a 
diminished  revenue.  In  many  cases  private  contributions  kept  the  schools  open,  and 
as  a  result  the  rei>orts  show  81  more  schools,  127  more  teachers,  an  increased  enrol- 
ment of  2,281,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  greater  by  1,445.  Since  1878  school 
property  had  advanced  $16,000,  iu  most  counties  the  patrons  of  the  schools  furnishing 
the  school  buildings;  yet  even  this  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  attend- 
tnce  and  n  timber  of  schools. 

For  the  teu  years  the  schools  were  greatly  aided  by  the  sums  given  from  the  Peabody 
fund.  Much  of  this  was  used  for  training  teachers,  and  through  them  its  effects  were 
iti%  in  the  schools.    In  1870-71  only  abont  one-fifth  of  the  children  of  the  State  received 
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edncational  benefits.  In  1873  private  citizens  in  several  connties  gave  money,  lands, 
and  school  baildings  to  aid  the  school  system.  Within  the  last  four  years  25  per  cent, 
more  school-houses  have  been  built,  50  per  cent,  more  schools  taught,  a  greatly  in- 
creased enrolment  of  the  school  population  secured,  and  more  efficient  teachers  pro- 
vided. Up  to  1875  there  were  few  schools  outside  the  larger  towns,  while  in  1880 
nearly  600  were  scattered  through  the  rural  districts.  Little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
superior,  scientific,  and  professional  instruction.  Attempts  were  made  to  start  an  agri- 
cultural college  as  the  beginning  of  a  State  mniversity,  but  the  outgrowth  amounted 
to  almost  nothing. 

GULF  8TATXS— ALABAMA. 

An  increase  here  of  4,905  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  5,604  in  average  attend- 
ance, out  of  11,354  additional  youth  of  school  age  in  1879-'80,  shows  more  progress  than 
could  well  have  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  there  were  74  fewer  public 
schools  reported,  with  60  fewer  teachers,  and  a  decreased  expenditure  of  $1,568  for 
school  purposes.  That  there  was  any  gain  at  all  in  average  attendance  under  such 
circumstances  seems  remarkable,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  great  goes  to  show  at  onoe 
growing  eagerness  for  education  and  improvement  in  the  teaching  in  the  schools. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade  ending  in  1880  there  was  a  continual  strug- 
gle in  order  to  maintain  public  schools.  The  laws  were  objectionable  to  the  people, 
who  refused  to  pay  the  local  taxes ;  the  school  funds  were  soon  exhausted ;  the  treas- 
ury declined  to  cash  warrants,  and  private  contributions  had  to  be  solicited  to  keep 
the  schools  open.  From  1874-75  greater  confidence  was  manifested  in  the  school 
system,  and  marked  advance  was  noticeable  in  the  number  of  schools  taught  and  in 
the  enrolment  therein.  Six  normal  schools  and  departments  were  established  during 
the  decade.  Provision  was  made  for  teachers'  institutes  and  for  a  State  associntion. 
The  State  university  added  to  its  schools,  and  -the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, organized  in  1872,  made  considerable  progress. 

laesissuTi. 

An  increase  over  1879  of  64,319  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  18,951  in  enrolment,  of 
17,788  in  averagedaily  attendance,  of  202  teachers  with  salaries  increased  between  two 
and  three  dollars,  and  an  advance  both  in  receipts  and  expenditures  indicate  an  on- 
ward tendency  in  1880,  though  by  no  means  as  great  as  might  be  wished.  Normal 
training  was  given  to  431  students  during  the  year,  more  than  double  the  number 
reported  in  the  previous  year.  Teachers'  institutes,  too,  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  through  aid  furnished  from  the  Peabody  fund,  and  these  doubtless  pre- 
pared the  way  for  greatly  better  teaching.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
opened  with  200  students  in  October,  1H80. 

For  the  decade,  an  increase  of  121,927  youth  of  school  age,  of  125,018  enrolled,  of 
71,431  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  2,913  teachers  was  present eds  The  wages  of 
teachers  were  such  that  an  apparent  decrease  in  pay  of  $28.40  a  month  is  noticeable. 
Teachers'  warrants,  however,  formerly  much  below  par,  are  now  at  par,  so  that  in 
▲eality  they  receive  more  pay  than  ten  years  ago.  Since  1878  private  academies  and 
colleges  (having  suitable  school  buildings,  proper  faculties,  and  libraries  of  over  200 
volumes)  are  reckoned  qualified  io  fit  students  for  the  university  as  if  they  were  pub- 
lic high  schools.  The  opening  of  Alcorn  University  in  1872  added  to  the  schools  for 
superior  instruction;  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at 
Starkville,  under  a  charter  of  February  28,  1878,  gave  opportunity  for  scientific  train- 
ing, and  many  students  availed  themselves  of  it. 

LOUIBIAXA. 

.  There  is  such  a  dearth  of  statistics  hero  for  both  1879  and  1880  that  but  little  can  be 
gleaned  as  to  the  state  of  school  affairs ;  but  as  the  constitution  of  1879  provided  very 
small  support  for  the  common  schools  and  as  its  restriction  of  local  taxation  influ- 
enced matters  greatly,  educational  progress  was  necessarily  checked,  while  a  large 
emigration  of  colored  people  was  begun.    A  diminution  in  youth  of  school  age,  in 
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enrolment  and  attendance,  in  receipts  and  in  the  ayailable  faud,  and  an  increase  in 
teachers  are  reported.  The  schools  of  New  Orleans  suffered  by  the  restrictions  of 
the  constitution,  bnt,  owing  to  an  appropriation  made  by  the  city,  were  tanght,  al- 
though with  small  pay  to  teachers. 

From  1870  to  1880  the  youth  of  school  age  increased  11,202;  the  enrolment,  16,004; 
the  aTerage  daily  attendance,  25,039 ;  teachers,  894.  The  receipts,  however,  were 
less  by  174,654  and  the  available  school  fund  by  |62,633.  Various  changes  in  school 
laws  were  made,  for  which  see  the  abstract  of  the  State,  p.  118.  Reorganizations  of 
the  school  system  took  place  in  1870-71  and  in  1877 ;  in  the  latter  year  the  schools 
were  graded,  the  studies  indicated,  and  the  public  schools  designated  as  elementary, 
academic,  and  normal.  Including  the  year  1870  the  decade  furnished  the  following 
steps  toward  progress :  Kindergarten  training  begun ;  2  normal  schools  and  a  normal 
department  opened ;  teachers'  institutes  provided  for ;  additional  high  schools  reported ; 
the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  reorganized 
and  newly  chartered ;  theological  and  legal  training  undertaken ;  a  school  for  the  blind 
opened ;  and  a  teachers'  association  started,  although  that  and  the  institutes  failed 
of  late  years  to  hold  regnlar  meetings. 


The  reports  from  this  State  for  1S80  are  not  particularly  encouraging,  as,  with  an 
increase  of  26,925  youth  of  school  age,  the  enrolment  decreased  5,8Gd  and  the  number 
of  schools  fell  off  280.  Fewer  school-houses  were  built  and  school  property  diminished 
in  value  |23,2I0.  With  890  fewer  teachers,  the  monthly  wages  of  men  were  increased 
and  those  of  women  decreased.  Considerable  falling  off  in  the  Income  for  public 
■ehools  was  apparent,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  expenditure.  This  state  of 
things  arose  in  part  from  the  want  of  active  State  and  county  supervision,  of  pro- 
vision for  local  taxation,  and  of  normal  training  for  teachers,  which  last  was  remedied 
aomewhat  by  the  opening  of  2  State  normal  schools  in  1879 ;  in  ld80  the  subject  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1876  in  regard  to  a  State  university 
was  folly  discnssed  and  the  first  steps  were  taken. 

Yarions  changes  in  school  officers ;  the  dropping  of  the  State  superin tendency  in 
1875;  the  changing  of  the  school  age  from  6-18  to  8-14 ;  the  revision  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  1876,  which,  among  other  things,  did  away  with  compulsory  attendance ;  the 
shortening  of  the  ordinary  time  for  tree  schooling  from  12  to  6  years,  with  provision 
made  for  only  a  4  months'  annual  term,  all  came  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1830.  Still, 
the  records  of  the  first  few  years  showed  substantial  gains  in  many  respects,  and  1876 
opened  with  a  wholly  new  system,  which  reached  its  highest  point  in  1878-'79,  and 
then  ceased  to  meet  public  expectation.  Daring  the  last  six  years  the  Peabody  fund 
trustees  gave  about  $50,000  towards  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  graded  schools. 
Additional  opportunities  for  superior  instruction,  also,  were  presented  by  the  opening 
of  two  more  colleges  during  the  decade,  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
CoU^e  (organized  in  1876)  helped  on  the  work. 

SOUTHEBX  aUTTBAL  STATES  —  ▲RKAKBAS. 

Beporta  from  many  counties  in  this  State  were  so  imperfect  previous  t^  18S0  as  to 
make  all  totals  doubtful.  But,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  a  much  improved 
general  report,  there  was  in  1879-'80  an  even  greater  educational  progress  than  that 
noted  in  1678-79 ;  for,  with  an  increase  of  only  10,946  edncable  youth,  there  was  an 
enrolment  in  the  public  schools  reaching  6,977  beyond  this,  so  that,  unless  many  dupli- 
cate enrolments  were  reported,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  inroad  made 
into  the  ranks  of  those  previously  untaught.  To  meet  this  increase  of  enrolment,-  there 
were  77  more  school-houses  owned  or  rented,  369  more  teachers,  and  an  expenditure  of 
132,607  more  for  schools.  All  this  has  come  largely  fh)m  the  active  efforts  of  an  ener- 
getio  and  efiScient  superintendent,  aided  at  some  important  points  with  allowances 
from  the  Peabody  fund.  ^  j 
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Whon  1879-'80  is  compared  with  1870-71,  the  record  is  much  lass  enconragiDfi;,  and 
goes  to  show  the  ill  eftect  of  the  changes  in  the  school  system  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  decade,  when  the  oounty  superinteudency  was  aholished,  local  taxation  restricted 
to  5  mills  on  |1  for  school  purposes,  and  the  holding  of  a  school  in  any  district  made 
optional  in  any  year  in  which  the  re?enue  from  State  apportionment  and  this  small 
tax  rate  woald  not  make  }>os8ible  a  3  months'  term.  Hence,  with  an  increase  of 
51,310  in  youth  to  be  instructed,  only  975  more  were  reported  in  the  State  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  ten  years  *>han  at  the  begiuning,  with  301  more  teachers.  All  else,  with 
one  doubtful  exception,  indicates  loss:  fewer  school-houses  built,  806  fewer  in  all  the 
State,  a  diminished  valuation  of  school  property,  and  $296,271  less  annual  income  for 
school  purposes. 

KAK8A& 

Progress  at  almost  all  points  marks  1879-'80  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  : 
2^,416  more  persons  of  school  age,  23,000  more  in  the  State  schools,  and  13,952  more  in 
average  daily  attenda  nee,  with  provision  for  this  increase  in  310  more  school-houses. 
There  were  858  more  teachers  engaged  at  somewhat  higher  pay  and  an  addition  of 
$J'J1,944  to  the  current  school  revenue.  Still  further  evidence  of  progress  appears  in 
163  more  districts  with  uniform  text  books,  673  more  with  graded  courses  of  study, 
and  a  rise  of  $225,908  in  the  valuation  of  school  property. 

For  1880,  as  compared  with  1870-71,  there  are  like  tokens  of  a  healthy  ten  years' 
growth:  of  the  198,289  more  educable  youth,  141,657  were  brought  into  the  schools 
and  84,776  held  in  habitual  attendance.  In  3,422  more  school-houses  instruction  was 
given  by  4,702  more  teachers,  most  of  the  later  ones  trained  in  normal  schools  and 
normal  institutes  to  a  much  higher  and  more  eflfective  style  of  teaching.  School  in- 
come rose  in  the  same  period  $1,085,561  and  the  valuation  of  school  property  $2,444,345. 
Almost  the  only  show  of  falling  off  is  in  the  pay  of  teachers ;  another,  of  9  days  in  the 
average  length  of  school  term,  given  in  a  return,  being  made  doubtful  by  the  printed 
report  for  1880,  which  presents  an  increase  of  5  days. 


Growth  meets  us  here  again  for  both  lB79-*80  and  for  the  decade  which  then  closed, 
the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  in  1879-'60  exceeding  by  26,594  that  of  the  year 
before  and  by  5,26.'i  the  inorease  of  youth  entitled  to  free  schooling,  while  11,710  more 
children  were  in  average  attendance  daily  in  546  more  schools,  under  teachers  better 
trained  and  changed  less  frequently  than  in  former  years.  Permanent  school  funds 
increased  by  $1,403,580,  though  school  property  was  rated  $1,646,599  less  in  value  and 
current  school  income  fell  off  $62,671. 

For  the  whole  decade  there  was  great  advance  at  every  point,  the  additional  public 
school  enrolment  including  at  the  close  57,265  more  youth  than  had  meantime  come 
of  school  age,  making  thus  a  deep  inroad  into  the  mass  of  the  previous  illiteracy, 
while  an  average  of  32,108  more  of  the  enrolled  were  in  the  schools  each  day.  This, 
with  an  increase  Qf  1,699  public  schools,  of  1,631  teachers  for  them,  of  $2,333,287  in 
receipts  for  schools,  and  of  $4,261,383  in  the  permanent  funds  for  the  support  of 
them,  is  a  record  of  which  the  State  may  well  be  proud. 


Statistics  from  this  State  for  1879-'80  were  received  so  late  that  comparatively  few 
of  them  appear  in  the  ten  years'  table  on  pages  108  and  109.  As  finally  settled,  they 
may  be  found  in  jTable  I  of  the  appendix.  They  indicate  an  increase  in  youth  of 
school  age  of  5,318,  of  which  inorease  1,727  were  white  and  3,591  colored  pupils.  From 
the  absenoe  of  all  figures  for  1878-79,  except  on  these  points,  no  other  comparison  with 
that  year  can  be  made. 

From  1870-71  to  ld79-'80  the  fbw  figures  available  show  that  youth  to  be  educated 
had  inoreaaed  by  155,325 ;  those  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  87,124 ;  those  in  average 
attendance,  by  about  73,000,  including  in  the  last  year  colored  youth,  who  were  not 
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reported  in  the  first.    Beyond  this,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics  for  the 
fint  year,  there  are  no  means  of  telling  progress.^ 


The  statistics  of  187^*80  show  an  increase  over  1878-79  of  30,219  in  yonth  of  school 
age,  of  25,454  in  the  number  of  these  in  public  schools,  and  of  5,299  in  the  average 
attendance  in  such  schools.  Including  private  with  public  schools,  the  additional 
enrolment  was  31,515,  and  the  additional  average  attendance  9,917.  The  number  of 
pablic  school-hooses  was  252  more ;  of  private  schools,  163  more ;  of  the  teachers  in 
these,  198  more ;  and  the  pay  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  99  cents  more  a  months 
with  a  little  over  $14,000  more  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools.  The 
permanent  school  fund  remained  the  same.  All  other  figures  for  the  year  indicate 
loss:  there  was  a  diminution  of  90  in  public  schools,  of  35  in  the  number  of  these 
graded,  of  8  in  the  consolidated  schools,  of  48  in  number  of  State  teachers,  and  of 
t95,G90  in  the  estimated  value  of  State  property  in  schools;  but  these  last  may  come 
from  imperfect  reports. 

For  the  ten  years  covered  in  other  States  there  are  no  data  sufficient  to  indicate 
sccmtitely  the  decennial  growth,  reports  for  the  first  three  years  being  exceedingly 
imperfect.  From  1875-76  to  1879-'80  there  was  a  growth  of  110,731  in  school  popula- 
tion»  of  95,961  in  enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  65,553  in  average  atteud- 
aooe  in  these,  with  a  like  growth  in  the  provision  for  this  increase ;  such  as  1,625 
more  public  schools,  889  more  buildings  for  them,  1,744  more  teachers  in  them,  and 
(26,642  more  expenditure  for  their  support,  though  receipts  fell  off  $39,518. 

WXST  VIBODflA. 

Progress  at  almost  every  point  appears  in  this  young  State  in  1879-^80  as  compared 
with  1878-'79,  there  being  3,990  more  youth  of  school  age,  6,324  more  in  the  public 
schools,  and  an  increase  of  1,436  in  average  daily  attendance.  Provision  for  these 
greater  numbers  is  found  in  86  more  public  schools,  84  more  school-houses,  $3,562  more 
ineome  for  school  purposes,  and  $7,793  mor)  disbursed,  giving  larger  pay  for  teachers 
on  the  whole,  the  permanent  school  fund  also  being  increased  by  $23,915.  Items  of 
deerease,  comparatively  slight,  were  2  fewer  graded  schools,  2  days  less  of  average  ' 
school  term,  28  fewer  male  teachers,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  rating  of  school  property. 

When  we  come  to  a  comparison  of  1870-71  with  1879-'80,  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  arithmetical  results  at  several  points,  growing  out  of  imperfection  in  the  reports 
of  the  former  year,  especially  as  to  youth  of  school  age ;  some  counties  then  reported 
•ueh  youth  without  distinction  of  white  and  colored,  so  that  the  sum  of  these,  as  far 
as  they  are  distinguished,  does  not  make  the  total  of  all  youth  6  to  21  years  old.  Com- 
parison of  the  relative  increase  of  the  races  is  hence  impossible.  Comparing  totals 
only,  we  find  in  the  ten  years  an  increase  of  43,364  in  educable  youth,  an  enrolment  in 
tile  pablic  schools  exceeding  by  22,887  this  increase,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 
almost  equaUing  the  whole  number  of  school  age.  To  nieet  this  increase  there  were 
reported  1,498  more  school-houses,  at  least  1,468  more  schools,  1,666  more  teachers, 
$159,014  more  of  annual  school  fund,  and  $194,689  more  of  permanent  fund.    School 

'  AfUr  ike  preeent  statement  and  the  other  statiatioe  elsewhere  given  in  reference  to  Kentucky  vrere 
is  tjpe,  a  report  for  1880  wne  received,  from  which  the  following  flgnres  are  taken: 

Komber  of  children  of  school  age,  white  and  colored,  545,118;  highest  nnmber  of  white  children 
isteodlikg  school,  245,358,  of  whom  158,218  were  in  daily  average  attendance ;  total  nnmber  of  teachers 
ia  tehoola  for  whitee,  6,77ft— 4,416  males  and  2,358  females ;  aveiage  monthly  pay  of  white  male  teachers, 
I2L71  in  counties  and  $90.07  in  cities;  white  female  teachers,  $21.71  in  counties  and  $66.77  in  cities; 
mnber  of  acbool  districts,  6,060—6,177  for  whites  and  773  for  colored;  teachers'  insitntes  for  whites 
keU  during  the  vear.  144;  normal  schools  taught,  11 ;  number  of  private  schools,  831 ;  private  academies 
«r  hi^  schools,  155;  colleges,  55;  nniversities,  3;  -amount  apportioned  by  the  State  for  common  schools 
far  wiiltes,  $988,103;  for  white  school  commissioners,  $36,014;  for  colored  schools.  $31,050 ;  for  commis- 
of  atuDfe.  $2,344;  amount  raised  by  district  tax,  subscriptions.  Sec,  for  white  schools,  $379,730; 


vhich  items  make  a  total  of  $1,048,240,  tUe  total  expenditure  for  schools  for  whites  being  $803,203 


;  of  permanent  fUnd,  |a,755,68J;  estimated  real  valne  of  sites,  buildings,  &o.,  $2,ll9,407  for 

vhitesand  $41,000  for  colored;  number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year,  122,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$'1,408;  total  average  fTom  State  appropriation,  local  taxation,  subscription,  See.,  for  each  white  child 
•t  sekosl  s^e,  $3.04 ;  for  each  colored  child,  f^om  State  apportionment  only,  48  cents. 
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property,  from  the  locreased  number  and  better  quality  of  buildings,  was  valned 
1657,262  higher,  and  the  average  school  term  was  13  days  longer  than  in  1870-71, 
nothing  showing  any  diminution  but  the  average  pay  of  teachers. 

BTATBS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  BLOFB— KEVADA. 

The  work  of  education  was  systematically  advanced  in  1879-'80  in  the  larger  school 
communities;  new  school  buildings  of  good  architectural  design  were  put  up  at 
Eureka  and  Reno.  Much  improvement  in  the  grading  of  schools  was  manifested  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  schools  throughout  the  State  were  considered  to  be  in  a 
fair  condition.  Provision  was  made  in  1879  for  Kindergarten  departments  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  considerable  educational  zeal  was  reported  at  Gold 
Hill  and  Virginia  City.  Against  an  increase  of  only  297  in  youth  of  school  age,  an 
increased  enrolment  of  1,611  in  public  and  private  schools  is  reported.  The  valuation 
of  school  property  was  larger  by  $53,980,  the  number  of  teachers  by  13,  and  the  pay 
of  men  by  $17.01,  while  that  of  women  was  diminished  by  $6.09.  The  amount  of  per- 
manent school  fund  was  $35,000  more,  the  current  expenditure  for  support  of  schools 
$35,035  less,  while  schools  sustained  without  rate  bills  were  fewer  by  35. 

For  the  decade  there  was  progress  at  all  points :  a  school  fund  larger  by  $357,000 ; 
more  teachers  by  123;  more  pupils  by  7,156  in  all  schools ;  greater  average  length  of 
term,  more  school  districts  and  more  high  schools;  an  enhanced  value  of  $216,189  in 
public  school  property ;  and  a  better  attendance  by  616  at  private  schools.  Special 
taxes  were  levied  in  9  more  districts  and  in  75  more  no  rate  bills  were  required.  Of 
the  126  additional  schools,  88  were  graded.  The  laws  from  1873  provided  for  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  for  at  least  16  weeks  in 
the  year.  An  act  was  passed  forbidding  discrimination  in  the  salaries  of  teachers 
on  account  of  sex.  Another  provided  for  the  control  and  maintenance  of  a  State 
university,  to  be  at  Elko,  which  must,  however,  take  some  time  to  grow  to  collegiate 
rank. 

The  advance  in  educational  condition  here  in  1880  was  evidenced  in  64  additional 
school  districts,  88  more  State  schools  with  good  accommodations,  137  more  with  good 
sized  grounds,  and  many  more  with  well  ventilated  and  well  furnished  buildings ;  per- 
haps still  better  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  although  school  youth  were  fewer  by  426, 
there  was  a  growth  of  4,079  in  enrolment  and  of  2,4^)8  in  average  attendance  in  the 
public  schools ;  while  private  schools  lost  479  pupils.  With  more  holders  of  life  di- 
plomas, more  teachers,  and  more  schools  of  second  grade,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrease  in  schools  of  first  and  third  grade,  as  well  as  in  new  school-houses;  in  teachers 
holding  educational  diplomas,  or  first,  second,  and  third  grade  certificates;  in  teachers 
who  were  graduates  of  normal  schools;  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools : 
the  former  of  $80,691,  the  latter  of  $146,336.  A  part  of  this  last  came  from  a  reduction 
of  the  average  pay  of  teachers,  $1.87  a  month  for  men  and  $1.64  a  month  for  women. 

Since  1870  the  reports  indicate  an  increase  of  85,862  youth  of  school  age,  of  65,257  in 
enrolment,  and  of  36,680  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools,  though  571 
fewer  pupils  were  reported  in  private  schools.  The  public  schools  increased  by  1,253; 
school  property,  by  over  three  and  one-half  millions;  the  income  and  expenditure  for 
public  schools,  by  $1,688,521  in  the  former  case  and  $1,151,140  in  the  latter.  The  aver- 
age monthly  pay  of  both  sexes  also  advanced.  The  State  school  tax  went  up  from  10 
cents  on  $100  in  1870  to  26  cents  in  1879;  the  county  tax,  from  35  cents  on  $100  of 
taxable  property  during  1870-1874,  to  50  cents  as  an  allowed  maximum  in  1880.  Kinder- 
garten were  first  opened  in  the  State  in  187(5 ;  in  1880  many,  both  ft«e  and  other- 
wise, were  located  in  the  different  cities.  Higher  instruction,  too,  was  aided  by  the 
establishment  of  3  new  colleges ;  normal  training,  by  means  of  2  new  schools  and 
3  departments. 

>  The  Office  it  speeially  indebted  to  Mn.  S.  B.  Ckwper  for  data  in  regard  to  education  in  Oalifomia. 
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OREGON. 

This  State  presents  indications  of  progress  since  1878-^9.  The  graded  schools 
inereaaed  by  9  from  the  preceding  year.  Teachers  were  more  interested  in  their  work, 
were  attending  institutes  and  snbscribing  for  educational  Journals,  and  county  super- 
intendents were  giving  more  attention  to  the  work  of  supervision.  A  more  rigid  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  first  grade  certificates  was  indicated  by  a  decrease  of 
18  in  the  nnmber  attaining  such  grade.  lucrease  in  youth  of  school  age  reached  3, 151, 
in  enrolment  in  public  schools  4,815,  and  in  average  daily  attendance  6,595,  with  in- 
crease, too,  of  55  in  districts  reporting,  of  nearly  two  days  in  the  average  length  of 
school  term,  of  94  in  the  number  of  teachers,  of  112  in  those  holding  second  grade 
oertifieates,  and  of  $46,900  in  the  value  of  school  property.  Fewer  private  schools, 
and  a  diminished  attendance  at  such,  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  women  teachers,  and 
in  both  receipts  and  expenditures,  are  also  reported. 

For  the  decade  there  was  an  increase  of  25,560  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  16,533  in 
enrolmant,  of  371  in  organized  districts,  of  $3.38  in  ^the  monthly  salary  of  women 
teachers,  of  $185,381  in  the  receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of  $236,933  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  them.  The  average  term  of  public  schools  was,  however,  nearly  half  a  day 
lees  in  1879-^  than  in  1870-71,  and  male  teachers  were  paid  $5.81  less  a  month.  Steps 
toward  further  progress  were  the  founding  of  a  State  agricultural  college  in  1872  and 
of  a  State  university  in  1876,  with  provision  in  1878  for  making  high  schools  a  part 
of  the  State  school  system  and  for  making  all  public  schools  entirely  £ree  to  resident 
yontii  6  to  21  years  of  age,  more  being  done  in  the  later  years  for  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  force  through  institutes  and  normal  schools. ^ 

HOSTBEBK  CiERTRAL  STATES— OmO. 

An  advance  during  1879-*60  is  reported  here  in  nearly  all  important  respects.  With 
only  2,905  more  youth  of  school  age,  public  school  enrolment  increased  by  12,487  and 
average  attendance  by  16,289,  while  442  new  school-houses  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
$711,835  and  360  more  teachers  were  permanently  employed;  all  strongly  confirming 
otber  evidence  of  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction,  in  school  accommodations, 
and  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Almost  the  only  offsets  to  this  progress  are  a 
diminotion  in  teachers'  pay — that  of  men  by  25  cekts  a  month,  that  of  women  by  $2 — 
and  a  decrease  in  public  school  income. 

Similar  educational  activity  is  noted  during  other  years  of  the  decade.  With 
only  11,823  more  youth  of  school  age  in  1879-'80  than  in  1870-71,  public  school  enrol- 
ment increased  by  15,016  and  average  attendance  by  43,827,  while  attendance  on  pri- 
vate and  church  schools  increased  by  21,736,  making  a  total  of  36,7.52  more  children 
under  instruction.  There  were  1,577  more  teachers  employed,  but  at  reduced  pay,  and 
S72  more  public  school-houses  were  added,  with  2,061  more  rooms,  making  accommoda- 
tions for  61,830  more  children ;  the  income  for  public  schools  was  increased  by  $160,232. 

MICHIOAK. 

An  increase  of  19,228  in  youth  of  school  age  during  1879-^80  was  met  with  one  of 
S0,418  in  public  school  enrolment.  This  advance,  particularly  noticeable  in  ungraded 
achoolSy  was  attributed  to  the  better  character  of  those  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
trietSy  an  improvement  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  county  institutes  and  better 
local  sopervision.  In  75  new  public  school-houses  4,738  more  sittings  were  furnished ; 
women  were  paid  on  an  average  $2.25  more  a  month,  and  the  value  of  school  property 
advanced  $988,546.  Nine  more  teachers'  institutes  were  held ;  13,803  volumes  were 
added  to  public  school  libraries;  graded  and  high  schools  increased  in  number ;  stand- 
aids  of  admission  to  professional  schools  were  raised  somewhat  and  their  courses 
lengthened;  and  the  work  of  the  normal  school  and  the  university  was  unusnally  suo- 
eessfoL  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of  9  days  in  the  average  school 
term,  of  $1.41  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  teachinjg,  and  of  $110,193  in  the 
income  for  public  schools. 

*XffT.  George  H.  Atkinson  has  placed  this  Offioe  nnder  obligationa  fbr  valaable  educational  data 
iTi^Jtm^  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  ^  .  O 
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Daring  the  decade  there  was  substantial  progress  in  pnblic  school  affairs^  commenc- 
ing with  the  abolition  of  rate  bills  in  1869  and  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  in  1870.  With  an  increase  daring  the  ten  years  of  112,026  in  youth  of  school 
age,  there  were  70,090  more  enrolled  in  pablio  schools ;  1,100  additional  school-houses 
provided  71,269  sittings ;  of  1,053  more  school  districts,  123  had  graded  schools ; 
the  average  school  term  was  a  day  longer ;  and  teachers'  institutes  increased  by  49. 
Although  the  qualifications  of  teachers  must  have  greatly  improved,  their  pay  de- 
creased by  $12.64  for  men  and  $1.48  for  women,  the  income  for  public  schools  also 
decreasing. 

IKDIANA. 

With  a  decrease  here  during  1879-'80  of  4,543  in  youth  of  school  age,  there  were 
7,391  more  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  9,516  more  in  average  daily  attendance.  The 
average  term  of  school  was  4  days  longer,  and,  indeed,  reached  a  higher  point  than 
ever  before.  School  property  increased  in  value  by  $30,250,  and  the  number  of  school 
districts  by  9S.  Graded  school  districts,  however,  decreased  by  46,  the  income  for 
public  schools  by  $24,820,  the  number  of  teachers  by  12,  and  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  men  by  $1.40,  while  that  of  women  was  20  cents  more. 

During  the  decade  there  was  an  increase  of  61,226  in  enrolment  and  of  26,588  in  av- 
erage attendance  on  public  schools,  with  80,830  more  youth  of  school  age.  There  were 
393  more  school  districts  and  54  fewer  without  schools;  the  average  term  of  schools 
increased  by  31^  days,  the  number  of  graded  schools  by  255,  of  school-houses  by  658, 
and  the  valuation  of  property  by  $4,436, 1 15.  The  character  of  school-houses  improved 
greatly,  even  those  in  the  rural  districts  being  reported  good,  and  only  75  of  them  log 
cabins,  against  1,100  such  in  1865.  More  teachers  by  1,745  were  employed,  641  men 
and  1,104  women,  the  men  being  paid  $1.40  less  a  month  and  the  women  $4.80  more. 

ILUKOIB. 

Here  the  record  shows  that  fewer  schools  by  29  were  taught  in  1879-^80  than  in  the 
previous  year,  that  fewer  districts  by  81  reported,  and  that  18  more  of  those  reporting 
were  without  schools.  Still  there  was  an  increase  of  10,707  in  public  school  enrol- 
ment and  of  27,159  in  average  daily  att-endance,  against  only  10,157  more  youth  of 
school  age.  There  were  also  12,776  more  attending  private  schools,  the  increase  in 
attendance  on  all  schools  being  thus  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  school  popu- 
lation. The  average  length  of  school  term  increased  by  6  days,  the  number  of 
graded  schools  by  61,  of  districts  reporting  libraries  by  52,  of  volumes  in  the  latter  by 
10,037,  the  value  of  school  property  by  $1,027,144,  and  the  public  school  income  by 
$1,695,613.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  rose  47  cents,  while  that  of 
women  declined  $2.38. 

During  the  decade  fair  educational  progress  was  made,  although  not  as  great  pro- 
portionally as  for  the  last  year.  The  increase  of  32,260  in  public  school  enrolment 
was  indeed  far  below  that  of  132,434  in  school  population,  but  counting  the  increased 
private  school  attendance  of  25,557,  gives  a  total  of  57,817  more  under  instruction, 
while  the  average  daily  attendance  increased  by  89,952.  More  districts  reported  by 
487  and  113  fewer  were  without  schools;  808  more  schools  were  taught,  270  more 
being  graded  and  19  more  high.  The  average  term  increased  by  3  days,  school-houses 
by  905,  value  of  property  by  $2,498,314.  Income  for  public  schools  increased  by 
$367,271,  but  the  pay  of  teachers  fell  off  $7.08  for  men  and  $5.20  for  women,  although 
a  much  greater  proportion  were  prol^esionally  trained. 

wiBCOirsDr. 
With  483,229  youth  of  school  age,  this  State  daring  1879-*80  enrolled  in  public 
schools  299,258  pupils  and  in  private  schools  25,938,  making  325,196  in  all,  besides 
nearly  2,000  in  State  normal  schools,  over  3,000  in  colleges  and  academies,  and  1,648  in 
benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions,  giving  an  increa^  for  the  year  of  10,182.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  advance  was  in  public  school  enrolment,  which  increased  by 
7,972,  while,  according  to  the  figures,  youth  of  school  age  decreased  by  224.  There 
were  added  18  graded  and  7  high  schools ;  41  new  buildings  provided  3,947  more  seats 
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and  iDcreaaed  the  valne  of  school  property  by  $127,700.  The  arerage  school  term  in 
eities  decreased  by  about  3  days,  while  in  the  counties  it  increased  by  9.  Pablic 
school  income  was  greater  by  $476,647,  while  the  average  pay  of  teachers  was  slightly 


During  the  decade  a  steady  and  snbstantial  progress  in  school  affairs  is  noted, 
though  in  some  respects  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  State.  With  an 
inorease  of  62,281  in  yonth  of  school  age,  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 
increased  by  only  33,973,  and  that  In  prirate  schools  by  8,671.  Students  in  State 
normal  schools  increased  steadily  duriog  the  entire  period ;  the  number  of  graded 
schools  also  increased ;  both  facts  indicating  a  probable  improTement  in  teachers,  yet 
their  average  monthly  pay  declined  by  $19.56  for  men  and  $1.64  for  women  in 
cities  and  by  $4.26  for  men  and  $2.71  for  women  in  counties.  Public  school-houses 
increased  by  734,  and  seats  famished  by  50,841 ;  the  value  of  property  by  $1,306,812 
and  the  income  for  public  schools  by  $781,276. 

MDQIX60TA. 

During  1879-'80  public  school  enrolment  increased  by  8,303;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, hj  3,971;  number  of  school  districts,  by  243;  and  of  graded  districts,  by  22; 
public  school-houses,  by  277 ;  value  of  public  school  property,  by  $72,189 ;  income,  by 
$133,273,  and  average  length  of  school  term,  by  2  days.  The  average  monthly  pay  of 
teachers  remained  nearly  the  same,  that  of  men  being  49  cents  less,  that  of  women  29 
cents  more. 

Sinee  1870-'71  a  steady  increase  in  public  schools,  school-houses,  pupils  enrolled,  and 
in  aveirage  attendance  met  the  equally  constant  increase  in  youth  of  school  age.  The 
number  of  youth  has  not  been  reported  later  than  for  1877-78,  when  it  was  271,428, 
the  enrolment  in  that  year  being  167,825,  an  inorease  since  1870-^1  of  102,411  in 
school  population  and  of  53,842  in  enrolment.  During  the  decade  there  was  an  in, 
crease  of  1,512  organized  school  districts,  of  61  districts  with  graded  schools,  of 
1,383  school-houses,  and  of  $1,.S98,077  in  value  of  school  property.  The  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  teaching  decreased  by  $2.39  and  that  of  women  increased  by 
$2.07.  The  most  serious  loss  seems  to  have  been  in  average  length  of  school  term, 
which  decreased  39  days. 

IOWA. 

The  school  population  increased  during  1879-'d0  by  9,203 ;  public  school  enrolment 
fell  off  5,260,  and  average  attendance  4,866.  The  percentage  of  public  school  enrolment 
m  school  population  was  2.06  less ;  that  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment,  0.39  less. 
Attendance  on  private  schools  also  declined.  The  number  of  public  schools  taught, 
however,  increased,  as  did  the  number  of  school-houses  and  value  of  property ;  but 
the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  slightly  decreased  and  public  school  income  was 
$£6,772  less. 

The  record  for  the  ten  years  is  much  more  favorable.  With  an  increase  of  125,927 
in  school  population,  84,119  more  were  euroUed  in  public  schools  and  48,274  more 
were  in  average  attendance,  besides  an  increase  of  10,693  attending  private  schools, 
making  94,812  additional  pupils  under  private  and  public  training.  The  average 
school  term  was  18  days  longer;  school-houses  increased  by  3,439 ;  the  value  of  school 
property  was  more  by  $2,374,333,  and  income  for  public  schools  more  by  $1,997,964.  The 
average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  slightly  increased  during  the  first  half  of  the  decen- 
nial period,  but  decreased  after  1875-76,  till  in  1880  it  was  $4.84  less  for  men  and 
$1.52  lees  for  women  than  in  1870,  although  there  was  great  improvement  in  the  teach- 
ing. 

HSBBA8KA. 

Here  school  population  increased  during  1879-^80  by  18,937  and  public  school  en- 
jolment  by  15,593,  the  number  enrolled  being  65  per  cent,  of  the  school  population, 
against  68  per  cent,  in  1878-79.  Private  school  attendance  was  not  reported.  Of  356 
new  school  districts,  8  more  had  graded  schools,  109  more  furnished  free  text  books, 
and  152  more  had  terms  lasting  at  least  six  months,  while  the  average  term  increased 
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by  2  days.  Public  school-houses  increased  by  212 ;  the  value  of  property,  by  $254,680 ; 
public  school  income,  by  |240,486 ;  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  by  |2.87  for 
men  and  |2.37  for  women. 

The  increase  during  the  ten  years  has  been  striking,  youth  of  school  age  advancing 
by  101,285  and  public  school  enrolment  by  69,284,  the  enrolment  having  gained  16 
per  cent,  on  school  population,  an  advance  of  1.6  for  each  year.  The  average  school 
term  increased  by  37  days,  the  number  of  school-houses  by  2,143,  and  value  of  school 
property  by  $1,643,831.  The  only  ofiset  to  these  indications  of  progress  is  a  decrease 
in  teachers'  pay,  that  for  men  being  $2.38  and  that  forewomen  $4.68  a  month  less,  while 
their  qualifications,  it  is  stated,  have  been  much  improved  through  the  influence  of 
normal  schotols  and  teachers'  institutee. 

COLORADO. 

With  5,828  more  youth  of  school  age,  public  school  enrolment  imcreased  by  3,348, 
and  average  daily  attendance  by  1,699,  more  than  lialf  the  increased  enrolment  being 
in  graded  schools.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  37  in  school-houses,  of  $185,519  in  value 
of  school  property,  of  382  in  volumes  in  libraries,  and  of  $213,082  in  income  for  public 
schools.  Still,  the  ^t  cent,  of  enrolment  on  school  population  was  only  62  against 
63  the  year  before,  and  that  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  only  57  against  58, 
showing  a  slower  rate  of  increase.  The  country  schools  suffered  from  short  terms, 
fi>equent  changes  of  teachers,  and  inefficient  teaching,  resulting  partly  from  a  lack  of 
school  fands  and  an  insufficiency  ef  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers,  though 
school  funds  on  the  whole  were  large  for  so  young  a  State. 

In  ten  years  the  youth  of  school  age  increased  from  7,742  to  35,566 ;  public  school 
enrolment,  from  4,357  to  22,119;  and  average  attendance,  from  2,611  to  12,618.  School 
districts  increased  by  254,  school-houses  by  212,  value  of  school  property  by  $599,836, 
and  school  income  by  $441,307.  The  average  length  of  school  term  was  not  reported 
for  the  last  two  years,  but  in  1877-78  it  was  only  91  days — 17  less  than  the  year  before, 
and  even  1  less  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  decade.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  the 
teachers  decreased  somewhat  during  the  x)eriod,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
equalizing  the  pay  of  men  and  women  doing  the  same  grade  of  work. 

THE  TBBBIT0BIBS-- ALASKA. 

Alaska  shows  encouraging  progress  in  educational  matters  during  the  year.  The 
day  and  boarding  school  at  Fort  Wrangell  averaged  100  day  and  22  boarding  pupils, 
and  another  school  was  opened  late  in  the  year.  At  the  Sitka  schools  about  200  Indian 
children  were  reported.  Still  another  school,  for  the  Chilkut  tribe,  is  spoken  of,  and 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  a  school-house  was  to  be  erected. 

For  the  decade  thece  is  marked  advance,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  law  or  any  form  of  government.  Schools  were  established  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  averaging  18 
to  20  pupils,  respectively,  up  to  1877.  Since  then  the  Presbyterians  have  heli>ed  much 
in  the  educational  work.  Teachers  sent  out  by  them  have  established  schools  at  Fort 
Wrangell  and  Sitka,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  have  given  instruction  to 
300  or  more  children,  with  most  encouraging  results. 


Arizona  presents  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  enrolment,  and  average  attend- 
ance, in  rooms  for  study  and  in  teachers,  in  the  value  of  school  property,  and  in  both 
receipts  and  expenditures.  Female  teachers  averaged  $2  more  in  monthly  salary ; 
male  teachers,  $1  less.  Short  sessions  in  the  rural  school  districts  produced  a  decrease 
in  the  average  length  of  term,  although  city  and  village  schools  were  taught  from  150 
to  200  days. 

State  and  county  taxes  were  increased  during  the  decade,  the  former  from  10  to  15 
cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property ;  the  latter  varied  somewhat,  but,  from  a 
maximum  ef  50  cents  in  1871,  reached  80  cents  in  1879.    Frequent  changes  in  teachers 
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and  coanty  saperintendents  hindered  progress  in  a  measure,  yet  so  marked  was  the 
advance  that  an  increase  has  tal.en  place  since  187i^-73  of  5|488  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  3,879  in  eniohnent,  of  il06fiO2  in  the  estimated  valne  of  school  pioperty,  of 
|61,I79  in  receipts,  and  of  $55,643  in  expenditure  for  school  purposes. 


Dakota  statistics  are  so  imperfect  for  1879-'80  that  fair  comparisons  can  scarcely  he 
made.  Some  of  the  largest  counties  failed  to  report ;  others  sent  only  partial  returns. 
Ab  the  figures  stand,  there  was  decrease  in  everything  except  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. In  these,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  1679  from  3  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  the  general  school  tax,  the  increase  stood  |43,261  in  receipts  and  $48,524  in  expen- 
diture. From  this  it  is  probahle  that  full  reports  would  have  shown  growth  instead 
of  decline,  as  at  present  indicated. 

Taking  the  imperfect  statistics  of  1879-'d0  as  a  basis,  there  was,  since  1671-72,  an 
advance  of  8,064  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  6,069  enrolled,  of  174  teachers,  of  $90,700 
in  receipts,  and  of  $90,280  in  exi>enditure6.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  men  decreased, 
however,  $28.30;  that  of  women,  $10.10.  Little  has  been  done  to  further  secondary 
and  superior  instruction.  A  high  school  at  Yankton  reported  a  4  years'  course,  49 
pupils  enrolled,  and  11  pupils,  the  fourth  graduatiog  class,  receiving  diplomas  in  1880. 
No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  establish  colleges,  universities,  or  professional 
schools. 

DI8TBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia  had  in  1879-^80  an  iocrease  of  1,309  in  public  school  en- 
rolm^it  over  the  previous  year  and  one  of  1,149  in  average  attendance,  to  meet  which 
were  23  more  school-rooms  seating  1,100  more  pupils,  and  31  more  teachers.  The  sum 
of  $96,957  was  added  to  the  school  income,  4  days  were  added  to  the  school  term,  and 
$21,641  to  the  value  of  school  property. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  in  1880,  there  was  an  additional  enrolment  only  605  short 
of  an  increase  of  school  youth  reaching  11,887,  and  an  additional  average  attendance 
only  1,511  short  of  the  same.  The  number  of  sittings  increased  by  8,526 ;  the  teachers, 
by  202 ;  the  exjienditure  for  public  schools,  by  $65,032 ;  the  value  of  school  property, 
by  $456,355 ;  but  the  school  term  was  shortened  7  days.  Private  schools  only  barely 
heUA  their  own,  but  charitable  and  special  schools  took  in  and  trained  almost  all  that 
the  public  schools  did  not,  while  normal,  collegiate,  and  professional  education  flonr- 
iabed.    A  college  for  deaf-mutes  and  a  school  for  nurses,  among  others,  gained  large 

fiaTor. 

n>ABq. 

Idaho,  with  only  404  more  school  youth  in  1879-^80,  enrolled  1,162  more  pupils  in 
pablic  schools,  and  expended  $18,812  more  upon  these,  increasing  the  number  of  its 
public  schools  considerably. 

From  1870-71  to  1879-'80  it  gathered  into  its  schools  1,444  more  than  the  additional 
4f  406  youth  of  school  age,  had  127  more  schools,  raised  $33,235  more  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  expended  $19,b09  more. 

nmiAH  nmuTOBT. 

The  Five  Nations,  though  with  better  organized  schools  than  previously,  either 
had  not  as  many  youth  in  school  or  made  less  perfect  report  of  those  enrolled,  show- 
ing 152  leas  than  in  1878-79  and  giving  no  indication  of  the  number  of  the  teachers, 
DxileaB  29  more  day  schools  implied  so  many  more  to  teach  them.  The  other  regions 
inhabited  by  the  red  race  showed  47  more  youth  enrolled  and  163  more  ordinarily 
fnesent  in  3  more  schools  with  62  more  teachers.  Among  these  schools  were  several 
in  the  West  and  at  least  4  in  the  East  where  youth  of  both  sexes,  separated  from  the 
reactionary  infiuences  of  their  homes,  were  trained  by  teachers  of  the  highest  skill  in 
mefnl  industries  and  ordinary  studies,  with  the  happiest  results  on  th^ir  mental, 
mora],  and  physical  condition. 
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For  the  ten  years  from  187(X-'71  there  was  among  all  Indians  ontside  of  Alaska  an 
increased  attendance  of  3,580  in  schools  of  some  kfad  nnder  118  more  teachers,  the 
organization  of  the  schools  in  general  improving  and  the  instmotion  becoming  appar- 
ently more  practical,  more  interesting,  and  hence  more  nsefnl. 


While  the  number  of  yonth  of  school  age  was  greater  by  1,185  in  1879-'80  than  the 
previous  year,  only  61  more  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  298  fewer  were  in  av- 
erage attendance.  The  value  of  school  pToi>erty  and  number  of  houses  and  of  schools 
(includiug  graded  schools)  fairly  increased,  but  there  was  a  decrease  of  9  days  in  the 
average  length  of  term,  a  consequence  of  insufficient  school  funds.  These,  however, 
increased  considerably  during  the  year,  as  did  the  pay  of  teachers,  men  receiving  |5.50 
a  month  more  and  women  $4.21  more. 

The  showing  is  much  better  for  the  eight  years  beginning  in  1872-'73,  prior  to  which 
statistics  do  not  reach.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  large  and  constant  increase  in 
most  points  indicating  progress ;  school  population  and  enrolment  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  average  attendance  nearly  trebled.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  and 
of  schools  taught  was  nearly  double,  and  the  value  of  school  property  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  in  1872-73.  The  school  term  was  13  days  longer ;  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  teaching,  $3.23  greater,  but  that  of  women  less  by  $12,  while  the 
income  for  public  schools  more  than  doubled,  going  from  $33,161  to  $78,730. 

KBW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  made  no  report  to  the  Bureau  for  187^'80,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  any  was  made,  according  to  its  school  law,  to  the  poorly  paid  school  officer 
who  is  required  to  make  such  reports,  through  its  board  of  education,  to  the  governor 
and  territorial  legislature. 

For  the  whole  decade  ending  with  that  year  there  were,  indeed,  but  3  different  re- 
ports of  schools  presented  to  the  outside  world  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
territorial  secretary,  except  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  which 
showed  that  in  that  year  only  about  1  youth  in  16  of  school  age  waa  attending  school 
at  all,  and  that  only  188  of  these  were  in  the  5  schools  termed  pubUo  schools.  The 
remaining  1,610  under  instruction  were  all  in  39  private  or  church  schools.  In  1874 
the  schools  reputed  public  (though  moat  of  these  were  really  church  schools)  had  come 
to  be  116,  with  4,694  pupils,  39  other  schools  enrolling  1,158.  In  1875  the  first  named 
reported  5,151  pupils ;  the  others,  1,359.  In  1876  the  pupils  in  the  former  were  6,285; 
in  the  latter,  1,544. 

ITTAH. 

Utah,  whose  schools,  like  those  of  New  Mexico,  take  very  much  the  cast  of  the  relig- 
ion dominant  in  the  Territory,  throughout  the  decade  jfumished  full  reports.  These 
showed  for  1879-^80  a  total  of  1,202  more  pupils  (out  of  5,743  more  of  school  age)  in 
territorial  schools,  the  average  attendance  coming  close  up  to  the  enrolment.  The 
term  of  instruction,  however,  was  shorter  by  11  days ;  school  property  decreased 
$21,262  in  value. 

For  the  whole  decade  there  was  an  additional  enrolment  of  7,334  in  territorial 
schools  and  an  additional  average  attendance  of  4,359  out  of  11,935  more  of  school 
age,  the  teachers  in  these  schools  (which  alone  reach  through  the  ten  years)  being  159 
more.  The  school  term  was  24  days  shorter.  The  income  and  expenditure  for  schools, 
about  $5,000  more  in  the  ten  years,  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  school 
attendance. 

WABfmXOTOV, 

Washington  Territory  presents  for  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  decade  only  the 
imperfect  statistics  of  census  takers,  who,  in  a  wide  and  sparsely  settled  region,  evi- 
dently reached  only  a  part  of  the  popmlation  and  the  schools.  As  far  as  these  show 
anything,  they  indicate  an  increase  of  some  16,000  in  youth  to  be  instructed,  of  from 
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S,000  to  7,000  in  Bchool  attendance,  of  perhaps  300  in  the  nnmher  of  the  territorial 
Bchools,  and  of  abont  as  many  in  the  number  of  the  teachers  in  these,  with  propor- 
tionate increase  in  fnnds  for  ail  school  purposes. 


VTyoming  meets  ns  with  like  difficulties  of  comparison,  increased  by  wider  blanlra 
in  the  reports  presented  and  the  absence  of  a  school  report  of  any  kind  for  1879-^80 
up  to  the  time  at  which  this  goes  to  press.  All  that  can  be  said,  in  these  circumstances, 
can  be  only  general  in  character,  and  amounts  to  only  this :  that  public  school  enrol- 
ment has  increased  within  the  decade  by  somewhere  about  2,000;  that,  through  the 
excellence  of  schools  in  the  well  settled  districts,  average  attendance  appears  to  have 
increased  in  larger  ratio;  and  that  the  foundations  of  a  good  school  system  are  said  to 
have  been  well  laid. 

COMPARATiyE  STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Table  ihowing  comparative  populaWm  and  enrolment  of  (he  white  and  colored  races  in  the 
public  etkoola  of  the  recent  slave  States,  with  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  same  in 
1880. 


Stotee. 


Arionaas 

BeUware 

FlorkU 

Georgi* 

Eentacky 

Looisiaii* 

HaxylAnd 

HiBftissippi  .-w 

MiMouii 

Vorth  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

TenxMaaee 

Texas 

Virgiiiia , 

Weat  Virginia 

Biatiict  of  Colnmbia. 


White. 


217,500 

6181,709 

31,505 

MO,  410 

d236,310 

«478,507 

eiaO,  661 

/213,660 

175,251 

681,005 

291,770 

^83,813 

403,353 

M71,426 

814.827 

202.364 

^,612 


I 


107,483 
e53,229 

25,053 
el8,871 
150,134 
0241,670 
<t44,052 
134,210 
112,004 
454,218 
136,481 

61,210 
220,200 
138,012 
152,136 
138,770 

16,934 


Total 8,800.061      2,215,674   1,803,257      784,700   12,475,044 


Colored. 


170,413 

654,332 

8,054 

642,000 

dl07,125 

<66,564 

el84,184 

/B3,501 

251,438 

41,480 

167.554 

^144,315 

141,500 

A62,015 

240,080 

7,740 

13,946 


79,007 

el7, 743 

2,770 

620.444 

86,300 

e23,002 

d34,476 

28,221 

123,710 

22,158 

60,125 

72.853 

60.851 

47,874 

68,600 

4,071 

0,505 


3 

9* 


111 
ill 


$375,465 
238,056 
207,281 
114,805 
471,029 
803,400 
480,320 

1«  544, 367 
830,704 

8, 152, 178 
852,882 
824.620 
724,862 
753,346 
046,109 
716,864 
438,567 


ain  DelAware  and  Kentucky  the  acbool  tax  collected  £roni  colored  citizens  is  the  only  State  appro- 
pHation  for  the  support  of  colored  schools ;  in  Maryland  there  is  a  biennial  appropriation  bj  the 
legialatore;  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia  one-third  of  the  school  moneys  is  set  apart  for  colored  public 
tehools;  and  in  the  other  States  mentioned  above  the  school  moneys  are  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
Kliool  population  without  regard  to  race. 

6  Several  counties  fSailed  to  make  race  distinctions. 

eEstimated. 

din  1870. 

€  For  whites  the  school  age  is  6-20 ;  for  colored,  6-16. 

/Census  of  1870. 

^In  1877.  ^  , 

k  These  numbers  include  some  duplicates ;  the  actual  school  population  is  230,527^ ed  by  V^3  O O Q  LC 
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StaH8iic$  of  in$HtuHon8  far  the  iuBtruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1880. 


Name. 


Location. 


NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Bast  Normal  Institnto 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers 

Lincoln  Normal  Uniyersity 

Emerson  liistitate 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School 

Normal  department  of  Talladega  CoUege 

Southland  College  and  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Stodents 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  TJniyersity 

Haven  Normal  School 

Normal  department  of  Berea  College 

Normal  department  of  Straight  University 

Peabody  Normal  School 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers . . 

Centenary  Biblical  Institate 

Natchez  Seminary 

Toogaloo  TTniversity  and  Normal  School 

Lincoln  Institate 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Stadents 

Bennett  Seminary 

Whitin  Normal  School 

St  Aagustino's  Normal  School 

Shaw  Univer^ity 

Normal  School 

Institate  for  Colored  Youth 

Avery  Normallnstitate 

Normal  department  of  Brainerd  Institate 

Claflin  University,  normal  department 

Fairfield  Normal  Institate 

The  Warner  Institate 

Knoxville  CoUege 

I^^eedmen*s  Normal  Institate 

LeMoyne Normal  Institute 

Central  Tennessee  College,  normal  department  — 
NashviUe  Normal  and  Theological  Institate .  ... 

Normal  department  of  Fisk  University 

Tillotson  CoUegiate  and  Normal  Institate 

State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Stadents. 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricoltoral  Institate  s  . . 

St  Stephen's  Normal  School 

Storer  College 

Miner  Normal  School 

Normal  department  of  Howard  University 

Normal  department  of  Way  land  Seminary 


Huntsville,  Ala 

Hantsville,  Ala 

Marion,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ahfc 

Selma,  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Near  Helena,  Ark 

Pine  Blufi;  Ark 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Waynesboro',  Ga 

Berea,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Natchez,  Miss 

Toogaloo,  Miss 

JelTcrson,  Mo 

FayetteviUe,  N.  C 

Greensboro*,  N.  C 

Lamberton,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Kaleigh,  N.C   

Wilmington,  N.C 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chester,  S.C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Winnsboro',  S.C 

JTonesboro',  Tenn 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Maryville,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

NashviUe,  Tenn 

NashviUe,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Prairie  View,  Tex 

Hampton,  Ya 

Petersburg,  Va 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

Washington,  D.C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 


Meth. 


Cong.. 
Bapt. 
Cong.. 


Cong., 
Meth. 
Cong.. 
Cong.. 


M.B. 
Bapt. 
Cong.. 


M.E. 


P.E 

Bapt.... 


Friends. 

Cong 

Presb... 
MB.... 
Presb... 


Presb... 
Friends. 
Cong — 
M.E.... 
Bapt.... 
Cong — 


Cong. 
P.B.. 


Non^sect . 
Bapt 


Total.. 


03 
8 
5 
6 
6 
2 

14 
1 


2 

(b) 

5 

2 

ai 

H 

(d) 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

a4 

a5 

4 


0 
3 
03 
4 
3 

14 

13 

8 

6 

6 

G 

aZ 

a3 

030 

8 

5 

a5 

4 

6 


0235 
125 
234 
804 
200 

50 
239 
126 
224 
200 
(b) 
232 

43 

olOO 

elX8 

id) 

107 

97 
106 
125 

55 
081 
al92 
128 
291 
440 

20 

0167 

360 

154 

82 
211 
254 
178 
205 
166 
olSB 
o49 
c354 
870 
245 
Ol9 

95 

94 


227  I  7,408 


alnl879. 

Mncladed  in  oniversity  and  college  report. 
«For  aU  departments. 

dNo  separate  report  for  this  department ;  see  under  Institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  next  page. 

«In  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  this  institate  is  aided  from 

the  Income  of  Virginia's  agrionltaraf.  college  land  fiond. 
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StatUHa  of  in9Htiiium$  for  the  initruetian  of  the  colored  race  for  1880 — Continued. 


Kama. 


Location. 


g| 


EcsrmrnoiCB  fob  becohdabt  nraTBDcnov. 


Trhiity  Normal  School 

Loirerj*s  Industrial  Academy 

Talladega  College 

TValden  Seminary 

Cookman  Institute 

Florida  Institute 

dark  UniTeraity 

Storrs  School 

Howard  Normal  Institute 

Ia  Grange  Seminary 

licwia  High  School 

Beach  Institute 

L*  T^che  Seminary , 

Day  School  for  Colored  Children 

St  Augustine's  School 

SL  Kary*s  School  for  Colored  Girls  . . 

St.  Francis' Academy 

Meridian  Academy 

Katchea  Seminary 

ScotSa  Seminary 

Washington  School 

WnUston  Academy 

Albany  Enterprise  Academy 

Polytechnic  and  Induatrial  Institute. . 

High  School  for  Colored  Pupils 

Wallingford  Academy 

Brsinerd  Institute 

Benedict  Institute , 

Brewer  Normal  School 

West  Tennessee  Preparatory  School. . 
West  Texas  Conference  Seminary  — 

"Wiley  Unirorsity 

School  of  the  Bluestone  Mission 

Thyne  Institute 

Kichmoad  Institute 

Indian  UniTeraity 


Total. 


UiriYXBSITIBS  Asn)  COLLIOn. 


Athens,  Ala 

Hnntaville,  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Littie  Koch,  Ark 

Jaoksonrille,  Fla 

Live  Oak,  Fla 

Athinta,Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

CuthhertiGa 

La  Grange,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Savaanab,  Ga 

LaTAche,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Meridian,  Miss 

Natches,  Miss 

Concord,  N.C 

Baleigh,N.C 

Wilmington,  N.TC 

Albany,  Ohio 

BluiIton,S.C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chester,&C 

Columbia,  S.C 

Greenwood,  S.  C 

Mason,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Marshall,  Tex 

Abbyville,Va 

Chase  City,  Va 

Bichmond,  Va 

Tahlequah,  Ind.  Ter  . . 


Atianta  TJidrersity 

Berea  College 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University. 

Straight  University 

Shaw  University 

Alecm  University 

B&ddle  University 

Wilberftwce  University . . , 

Lincoln  University 

Claiin  University  and  College  of  Agriculture. . 


Non-sect . 


Cong 

MB 

MB 

Bapt 

ME 

Cong 

Cong 

ME 

Cong 

Non-sect. 

ME 

B.C 

B.C 

B.C 

B.C 

ME 

Bapt 

Presb 

Cong 

Cong 

Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 

P.E 

Presb 

Presb 

Bapt 

Cong 

Meth 

ME 

ME 

U.  Presb. 
U.Presb. 

Bapt 

Bapt 


a  In  1879. 


b  Incmde«  normal  students. 


Atlanta,  Ga....— 

Berea^Hy 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

HoUy  Springs,  Miss .... 

Bodney,Miss 

Chariotte.N.C 

Wilberforoe,  Ohio 

Lincoln  University,  Pa 
Orangeburg,  S.C. 


a6 
5 

10 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
8 
4 
2 


216 


142 

60 

175 

91 

109 

0528 

a66 

al40 

150 

229 

100 

80 

80 

60 

050 

100 

112 

181 

al49 


65 
260 


o433 

&306 

196 

75 

104 

101 

216 

245 

251 

94 

67 


120 


6,237 


c  For  all 


Cong 

Cong 

Bapt 

ME 

Cong 

ME 

Non-sect . . 

Presb 

ME 

Presb.... 

M.B 

departments. 


el2 

ol3 
c5 

a5 
7 
5 
9 
8 

al5 
13 

olO 


48 

05180 

cl48 

o92 

28 

223 

123 

140 

acl50 

161 

ol65 


)Ogle 
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Staiiaiies  of  instituiions  for  the  inairuciion  of  the  colored  race  for  1880 — Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


4s 


-ci  5 
MA 


8 


TJKiVBBsrnES  Aim  coLLSOBs^Continiied. 

C«ntnd  Tenneaaee  College 

risk  Univeraity 

Hampton  Iformal  and  Agricnltnral  Institute ... 
Howard  University  6 

Total 


SCHOOLS  OF  TnOLOOT. 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School . 

Theological  department  of  Talladega  College 

Institnte  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Ministers. . 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Leland  ITniver«ity 

Theological  department  of  Straight  University ... 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University 

Natchez  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Biddle  University 

Bennett  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University 

Theological  Seminary  of  Wilberforoe  University . 
Theological  department  of  Lincohi  University — 

Benedict  Institnte 

Baker  Theological  Institnte  (Claflin  University) . 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute 

Theological  course  in  Fisk  University 

Theological  department  of  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. 

Richmond  Institute 

Theological  department  of  Howard  University  . . . 
Wayland  Seminary 


Total. 


SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Law  department  of  Straight  University 

Law  department  of  Central  Tennessee  College.. 
Law  department  of  Howard  University , 

Total 


SCHOOLS  OF  MBDICniB. 

Meharry  Medical  Department  of  Central  Tennessee 

College. 
Medical  department  of  Howard  University 

Total 


SCHOOLS  FOB  THB  DEAF  AlTD  DUMB  AXD  TBB  BUKD. 

Institution  for  Colored  BUnd  and  Deaf-Mutes 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind  (colored  department). 

Total 


Nashville,  Tenn... 
Nashville,  Tenn... 

Hampton,  Ya 

Washington,  D.C. 


M.B 

Cong 

Cong 

Non-sect . 


Selma,Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Atlanta,  Ga 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,Md 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Natchez,  Miss 

Charlotte,N.C 

Greensboro',  N.  C 

Baleigh,N.C 

Wnberforce,  Ohio 

Lincoln  University,  Pa 

Columbia,  S.C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Bapt.. 
Cong.. 
Presb. 
Bapt.. 
Bapt.. 
Cong.. 
M.E.. 
M.E.. 
Bapt.. 
Presb. 
M.B.. 
Bapt.. 
MIE.. 
Presb. 
Bapt.. 
M.B.. 
Bapt.. 
Cong.. 
M.E.. 


Richmond,  Ta  — 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Bapt 

Non-sect . 
Bapt 


New  Orleans,  La.. 
Nashville,  Tenn  . . 
Washington,  D.  C . 


Nashville,  Tenn... 
Washington,  D.C. 


Baltimore,  Md . 
Raleigh,  N.C.. 


5 

7 

(a) 


119 


65 


10 


17 


8 
dels 


18 


130 
87 
(a) 
b33 


1,717 


60 
15 


41 

23 

dU8 

29 

n 

M 
9 

c90 

eie 

e22 
43 

e28 
44 
15 
SO 

00 
50 
30 


800 


22 
65 


87 


82 


1*22 


a  Reported  with  normal  schools. 
b  This  institution  is  open  to  both  races,  and  the 
figures  are  known  to  inclnde  some  whites. 


e  In  1870. 

d  For  all  departments.  t 

s  For  the  years  1877-1870)  Og  IC 
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Summary  ofstatiBfics  of  tMtUuiions  for  the  instruction  of  the  oolored  race  for  1880. 


6t»t«8  and  Territories. 


Pablio  sohooli. 


1^ 


I 


Kormal  schools. 


I 


Institations  for  seo- 
ondsry  instmcUon. 


Arkansas 

Dslaware , 

Honda 

Georgia. 

Kentucky 

I^raisiana. . . . . . . 

Maryland 

IGssiuippi 

ICasoori 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Pemwylrania... 
South  Carolina.. 


Texas 

TirginiA 

West  Virginia 

District  of  Colombia . 
Indian  Territory 

Total 


170.418 

M,882 
8.954 

42,009 
197,125 

06.504 
134,184 

68,591 
251.438 

41,489 
167.554 


72,007 
17.743 
2.770 
20.444 
86,399 
23,902 
34,476 
28,221 
123.710 
22.158 
89.125 


1.148 
865 


858 
60 


424 


266 
1.282 


275 
808 
197 
97 
687 


270 

50 

212 


830 
65 


144.315 
141,609 

62,015 

240.980 

7.749 

18.946 


72,863 
60.851 
47.874 
68.600 
4.071 
9.505 


291 
987 
1,245 
207 
724 
245 


80 


1.276 
104 
817 
600 


57 


1. 803. 267  I    784. 709 


44      227 


7,408        36 


120        5.237 


UniTersities  and  col- 
leges. 

Schools  of  theology. 

Schools  of  law. 

States. 

1 

H 

1 

H 

1 

1 

H 

1 

8 

1 

65 
72 

Geonda 

12 
13 
17 

48 
180 
268 

T.oniiriiuia.....r.   

Q 

2 

12 
11 

64 
118 
43 
74 
16 
22 
71 
109 
60 
86 

.1 

4 

23 

If  dryland 

Miiwisffiimi 

14 
8 
15 
13 
10 
12 

346 
140 
ISO 
161 
165 
226 

VVrih  CPTOllinft      r            ,   , -r-.-r. 

Ohio 

Pran#ylTania 

South  Carolina 

T^^nr'^ff^ 

1 
1 

3 
3 

2 

IMstrktofOolnmhit^r r  - 

5 

88 

8 

Total 

15 

119 

1.717 

22 

66 

800 

3 

10 

33 
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Summary  of  statisticB  of  inatituHotu  for  the  inatruoUon  of  Ihs  colored  race  for  1880 — Cont^d. 


Schools  of  medi- 
dne. 

Schools  for  the 
deaf  aod  damb 
and  the  blind. 

States. 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Marylftnd 

1 
1 

8 
15 

32 

ITort^  O^rolinA 

90 

TeHIIKMMK^    .-rr-r.---..-r,,.,n -- 

1 
1 

8 
0 

22 
65 

District  of  Colmnbia 

Total 

2 

17 

87 

2 

18 

122 

Tiible  showing  the  mumher  of  aohooUfor  the  colored  race  and  enrolment  in  them  hy  ineHtu- 
iione  without  rtiference  to  States. 


Class  of  instltatioiis. 


Schools. 


Enrolment. 


Pnblio  schools 

Normal  schools 

Institutions  for  secondary  instmction 

Universities  and  colleges 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb  and  the  blind 

Total 


al6.669 

784, 70» 

44 

7,408 

86 

6,237 

15 

1.717 

22 

8t0 

3 

83 

2 

87 

2 

122 

16,793 


800,113 


a  To  these  should  be  added  412  schools,  haying  an  enrolment  of  21,457,  in  reporting  free  States, 
making  tot^  number  of  colored  public  schools  17,081,  and  total  enrolment  in  them  806,166';  this  makes 
the  total  number  of  schools,  as  £ftr  as  reported,  17,205,  and  total  number  of  the  colored  race  under 
instruction  in  them  821,570.  The  colored  public  schools  of  those  States  in  which  no  separate  reports 
ore  made,  however,  are  not  included. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

From  the  oensna  of  1870  it  appeared  that  in  the  recent  slave  States  there  were  some 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  colored  people  above  tifteen  years  of  age  who  were  classed  as 
illiterate,  and  less  than  150,000  of  school  age  who  ap  to  that  dat«  had  attended  school. 

The  final  report  of  General  O.  0.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  the  Bnrean  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  brought  the  account  of  colored  schools  under  his 
supervision  to  July  1,  1870.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  these  schools  were  supplied 
by  the  National  (Government,  benevolent  societies,  churches,  and  individuals ;  and  the 
enrolment  in  schools  of  all  classes  was  set  down  in  his  estimates  at  247,000. 

Although  the  former  slave  States,  excepting  Kentucky  and  Delaware,  guaranteed 
school  privileges  to  all  children  irrespective  of  race,  the  want  of  funds,  existing  preju- 
dices, the  paralyzing  effects  of  civil  war,  and  the  general  lack  of  experience  in  the 
organization  of  schools  had  prevented  as  yet  satisfactory  results  from  the  statutory 
provisions.  In  the  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  it  was  estimated  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  the  children  of  the  colored  race  had  never  been  brought  under  instruc- 
tion, and  the  closing  of  that  office  excited  gloomy  apprehensions  among  those  specially 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  record  of 
the  decade  must  be  regarded  as  affording  a  remarkable  example  of  the  growth  of  in- 
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telligent  public  Bentiment,  capacity,  and  effort  in  an  untried  field.  The  general 
progiesB  in  the  work  through  the  suocessive  years  firom  1870  to  1880,  inclusive,  may  be 
gathered  irom  the  statistical  summary  and  £rom  the  review  of  this  period  under  the 
respective  States  in  the  abstracts.  By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all 
the  States,  except  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  school  funds  were  divided  in 
proportion  to  school  population  without  regard  to  race. 

The  enrolment  in  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  States  which  report  the  schools 
of  the  two  races  separately  is  764,709,  a  larger  number  than  heretofore  reported.  The 
enrolment  in  the  schools  of  higher  grade  increases  the  tx>tal  to  800,113. 

The  number  of  colored  teachers  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  their  qualifica- 
tions have  steadily  improved.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  is  the  multiplication  of  normal  schools  and  of  normal  departments  for  col- 
ored students,  a  result  due  to  the  harmony  in  opinion  and  intelligent  foresight  of  the 
various  agents  concerned  in  the  elevation  of  the  freedmen.  The  amount  of  State  aid 
extended  to  these  institutions  is  at  present  $37,500.^  Their  main  sources  of  revenue 
are  contributions  from  religious  societies  and  the  appropriations  from  the  Peabody 
fund.  The  amount  realized  from  the  latter  source  for  1880  was  $31,500,  including  |600 
for  model  schools  and  $16,600  for  scholarships  at  the  Nashville  Normal  School. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  schools,  normal  institutes  for  colored  teachers  are  con- 
ducted in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  as  noticed  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  abstracts. 
Theae  teachers  manifest  great  interest  in  the  opportunities  for  improvement  thus 
afforded,  and  the  zeal  displayed  by  superintendents  and  school  officers  in  organizing 
the  institutes  is  evidence  of  the  impartial  spirit  with  which  they  administer  the  trust 
cdmmitted  to  them.  This  work  also  depends  very  largely  on  the  appropriations  irom 
the  Peabody  ftind,  which  amounted  in  1880  to  $10,400. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  religious  soci- 
eties to  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  as  the  estimates  are  included 
in  totals  with  other  disbursements.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  people 
have  been  aided  in  the  work  may  be  formed  by  an  examination  of  the  summary  of 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race.  Of  the  normal  schools  included 
in  that  table,  29  are  under  the  auspices  of  religious  denominations,  31  of  the  36  insti- 
tutions for  secondary  instruction,  13  of  the  15  universities  and  colleges,  and  all  of  the 
schools  of  theology. 

The  following  details  are  from  reports  for  1880  which  have  come  to  hand : 

The  American  Missionary  Association  reports  8  chartered  institutions,  12  high  and 
normal  schools,  and  31  common  schools  established  or  aided  by  its  funds.  These 
numbered  during  the  year  180  teachers,  20  matrons,  clerks,  &c.,  and  8,052  pupils.  The 
most  important  single  donation  received  during  the  year  was  $150,000  from  Mrs.  Va- 
leria 6.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  to  be  applied  to  buildings  for  Pisk,  Atlanta,  Straight, 
and  Toogaloo  Universities  and  Talladega  College. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reports  6  chartered 
institutions,  3  theological  schools,  1  medical  college,  and  10  institutions  not  chartered, 
having  in  all  a  total  of  87  teachers  and  2,970  papils.  The  entire  number  of  pupils 
who  have  been  taught  in  its  schools  is  estimated  at  63,000,  and  the  number  taught  by 
its  pupils  at  550,000.    The  estimated  value  of  permanent  school  property  is  $250,000. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  reports  8  institutions  for  the  year 
1380,  having*  1,191  students.^ 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  freedmen  have  made  greater  progress  in  education 

I  This  smn  doee  not  inclade  appropriations  to  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricnltnral  Institute  and  the 
Bonnal  department  of  Claflin  XTnirersity  firom  the  proceeds  of  the  national  land  grant,  or  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  normal  department  of  Atlanta  Unirersity,  included  in  the  $8,000  which  the  university 
receives  annnally  from  the  State  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  national  land  grant. 

*It  is  estimated  that  the  appropriations  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society,  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  said  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society  for 
edoeatkmal  work  in  the  South,  chiefly  for  the  negro  race,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  Peabody 
fond  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  have  amounted  sinoe  the  war  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 
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during  the  decade  than  the  whites  preyionsly  deprlyed  of  edacation.  While  this  result 
is  partially  due  to  the  greater  desire  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen,  it 
should  not  he  forgotten  that  their  edncation  has  not  been  left  to  local  ability,  bnt  has 
been  substantially  aided  by  constant  contributions  from  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  while  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  1870,  is  very  encouraging,  the  present  provision  for  the  work 
falls  far  short  of  the  requirements. 

In  his  last  report,  that  of  1879,  the  late  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  stated  that  there  were  about  two  million  children  in  the  Southern  States  with- 
out instruction.    Of  these  probably  about  oue-half  were  colored. 

The  percentage  of  the  white  school  population  not  enrolled  in  the  schools  is  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  colored,  and  in  both  cases  these  percentages  represent  a  class 
of  people  who  are  able  to  contribute  very  little  to  the  public  revenues.  In  the  pres- 
ent impoverished  condition  of  nearly  all  the  States  under  consideration,  it  seems  im- 
possible  for  them  to  bear  even  the  burden  of  elementary  education  for  the  entire  school 
population.  The  facts  of  the  case  will  be  understood  by  an  examination  of  Table  I, 
Part  2»  pages  xx-xxii. 

Taking  the  Stc/ies  in  which  the  Peabody  fund  has  been  disbursed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  per  capita  expenditure  during  the  year  ranges  from  79  cents  to  ^.05,  the 
average  for  the  seven  States  which  report  under  the  heading  being  |1.91.  In  the  re- 
maining nineteen  States  which  report,  the  expenditure  per  capita  ranges  from  $4.75 
to  $15.26,  the  average  being  $7.26.  Again,  in  eight  States  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund, 
the  expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  averages  $3.40.  In 
|iwenty-three  remaining  States  the  average  is  $9.50. 

Evidently  the  diflferent  sections  of  the  country  must  continue  to  present  very  un- 
equal school  facilities  unless  something  is  done  to  bring  the  expenditures  nearer  a 
common  standard. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  training  colored  teachers,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  those  who  receive  the  benefits  of  the  better  instruc- 
tion is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  entire  number  employed,  so  that  to  all  the  other 
disadvantages  must  be  added  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  incompetent  teachers. 
They  have  zeal,  but  it  is  without  knowledge. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  houses  occupied  by  these  schools  are  chiefly  the  churches 
of  the  colored  people.  This  lack  of  well  fitted  buildings  and  appliances  adds  another 
special  embarrassment  to  the  progress  of  these  schools. 

Industrial  training  is  as  necessary  for  these  people  as  mental  and  moral  culture, 
while  common  humanity  suggests  the  need  of  the  immediate  increase  of  the  means 
for  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  public  and  private  hygiene. 

The  conditions  thus  briefly  enumerated  give  emphasis  to  the  plea  for  national  aid 
for  elementary  education,  based  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Qovemment  with  ref- 
erence to  the  freedmen. 

The  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  to  which  was  referred  the  subject 
of  the  special  needs  of  education  in  the  South,  presented  a  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing February  13, 1880,  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Besolved^  That  it  is  expedient  that  this  board  should  present  a  memorial  to  Congress, 
praying  that  it  may  grant  such  aid  as  may  be  required  to  secure  to  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States  the  education  which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  ois- 
charge  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  report,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress on  the  8th  of  March  of  the  same  year,  invoking  national  aid  for  the  education  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States.  Two  bills  were  offered  in  Congress, 
the  one  in  the  Senate,  the  other  in  the  House,  each  providing  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  shall  be  set  apart  for  education,  aud  that  for  the  first  ten  years  the  ap- 
portionment among  the  States  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  illiterate  population 
over  ten  years  of  age. 
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Table  $Kowing  the  amount  arid  dispoHtwn  of  the  sums  dishtiraed  from  the  Peabody  fund  from 

1868  to  1880,  inclusive. 


ISTO,     18TL 


Tfl..  4,7501^,700 
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1,6^   7,SO0 
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Ai^k  ' I  4.300 
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10,  3W 
7,650 
3.050 

5,000 
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k  5,050 
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15.050 
g,750 
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£,800 
3,250 
12,400 

"o'sno 
a-j.oso 

D.I&O 


1873. 


1S73. 


8,  250 ' 

60<J. 

0.300, 
O.»00> 
4.550: 

11,500;. 

l\ 

12,  250 
2a,  250 
17.&00 


ae,  700 

0,750; 
],&00 
IS.  750 
7,700 
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8,800 
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27,  HOO 
15,7&0i 
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EhU*. 
:U.7fiO 

H.  HtJO 
300 
0.  5tH> 
B.  9(H} 
0,700 
0.  7U0 
2,750 
1,000 
a,  BOO 
33,  100 
15,100 


1875.  ,  1670. 


18T7. 
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16,04^  8,050  4,000 
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0,  750  3,  7W  4,  OOO 

1,  §00 ;  1.  000  fi,  500 
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5,400  S.  0,^*0;  5.0'W 
l.OfKJ  2,000|  2,000 
].350  4,  4fK),I0,  ^(JO 
1,500  1,0M  <j,3ili> 

L'7,.  150  10,  lr.iO  15,  a>^ 
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y,0Ofi;  a,  000 

1,100  9,600 
OOU'  4,000 
B,0Oy  7,050  4.2(M 
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e,  000  5,  Oi>0'  4,  7W 
H,  &LK*  12,  000|  1,  0(W 
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0.8W 
3,  Ouo; 
2, 700 
5. 8(10 
2,  600 
1,  2<P0 
4,200 


Itil,  K50 
38,  2(J0 

j^fi,  rifl2 

57,  0*HI 
01,350 
07,  liU 

75,  7U0 
'    50,8ii^l 

76,  [I'iO 
220,  liiO 
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.  £5v  400  90^  000  DO,  600 100, 000 


130,  000,137, 150  134,  flOO  101,  000  70. 30O  SO,  40O 


77, 250  74,  SS)  55, 150  1, 101,  700 


•The  flgnrM  for  1880  ue  taken  firam  the  report  of  the  general  agent,  dated  February  17, 1880,  which 
report  eorera  a  period  of  bat  four  and  a  half  montha ;  the  appropriations,  however,  appear  to  be  those 
for  the  entire  year,  though  the  report  is  not  speoiflc  on  this  point. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  disbarsements  from  the  Peabody  fuud 
since  1868  amount  to  $1,191,700.  The  sum  distributed  in  1880  was  $55,150.  The 
decrease  in  the  appropriations  daring  1879  and  1880  resulted  from  the  reduction  of 
interest  on  United  States  Government  bonds  and  changes  in  other  securities.  Prior 
to  1678  the  money  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  support  of  elementary  schools.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  amounts  thus  expended  have  been  comparatively  small,  the 
fund  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  normal  schools, 
and  scholarships  for  students  preparing  to  become  teachers.  A  judicious  use  has  been 
made  of  the  Peabody  medals  as  a  means  of  stimulating  pupils  in  the  schools  no  longer 
needing  substantial  aid. 

With  reference  to  the  policy  recently  pursued,  Dr.  Sears  said  in  his  report: 

The  school  year  has  opened  auspiciously ;  and  our  new  policy  of  concentrating  our 
efforts  mainly  on  normal  schools  is  received  with  great  favor,  proving  that  we  were 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  public  mind  was  prepared  for  the  change  we  have 
made.  The  qualification  of  teachers  is  now  a  topic  or  absorbing  interest  in  all  the 
States.  Scarcely  a  public  meeting  is  held  or  an  article  written  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  which  this  point  is  not  discussed.  Attention  is  drawn  to  it  iu  legisla- 
tive bodies  also,  and  the  result  begins  to  appear  in  their  action. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,!  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  July,  1880,  deprived 
the  South  of  a  wise,  zealous,  and  devoted  friend  and  counsellor.  Happily  for  the 
country,  the  views  which  he  entertained  and  the  plans  which  he  elaborated  in  con- 
nection with  his  associates,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  had  been  so  fully  set 
forth  in  his  reports  that  the  fruits  of  his  experience  are  not  sacrificed  in  his  death. 


>See  obituary  notice,  p.  832. 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school  siaiisiicB  of 
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7  1.120 
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7  I  1,875 
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*rrom  Iveiwrt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 

a  Average  number. 

fr  Amount  paid  for  teaching  only. 
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198 
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4,659 
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l.S'HJ 
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8.340 
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1.961 
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59,562 
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1,860 



1.786 
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1,320 
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1.750 
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2,035 
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1.868 

10 


e  Assessed  valuation. 

dJn  1878. 

e  For  the  winter  term. 
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cUie$  containing  7,500  inhdhiiants  and  over. 
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c6, 048, 145 
C7, 810, 731 
23,000,000 


13 


1,000,000 
20,000,000 
23,428,516 

4.250,000 
c6. 000, 000 

5,589,603 
<:117.183.726 

5^000,000 


3,715,428 
8,824,220 
5,124,480 
3.000,000 


$81,000 

10,250 

59,800 

84,500 

365,325 

221,500 

3,000,000 

185,236 

403,000 

163,950 


173, 759 
660,000 


14 


7 
.8 
2.8 


I 
3 

o 
H 


15 


2.46 
L7 
8 
3.25 


3.5 


95,150      2.5 


268.000 
22,200 
17,000 

175,000 
24,200 
26,500 
33,000 
72,000 
2,502,887 
69,700 


2.5 


L8 

1.98 

2 
18.3 

7.58 
13.5 


$40,719 

1,818 

33.334 

41,934 

178, 041 
96,923 

967, 732 
66,348 

107,435 
66,066 
35.460 
12.580 

184^474 
82,000 
26,271 

218.485 
25,006 
31,194 
28,841 
29.040 
53,178 
75,104 

914,200 
9,140 
50,988 
36.598 
12,732 
19,290 
38,535 
1, 099, 742 
35,155 


15, 763  j  a  5 

73,000  I  13 

102.200  I  6.25, 

149,700  I  10.2 


19,286 
33,926 
20,829 
37,432 


Expenditorea. 


6 

I 

•Si 
11 

I 


16 


$3,500 

8,835 

17,757 

8,633 

42,276 

400 

43,500 

454 

1,810 


1,434 


644 

28,502 

200 

09 

135 

7,992 

10,430 


glOO 
700 


148 

300 

179 

806 

284,651 

2,171 

97 

30 


782 


17 


$34,613 
1.510 
16,711 
22,000 

117,466 
51,148 

662,109 
29,118 
30,000 
42.566 
18,208 
10, 810 

107, 577 
26,010 
18,689 

134,148 
18,756 
23,029 
17.381 
16,733 
23,106 
48,758 
ghl2, 500 
8,011 


20,384 
8,827 
17.056 
18,052 

528, 037 
13,738 

hid,  104 
9,815 

A14, 770 
15, 021 
18,000 


1 


18 


$40,007 
51,510 
28,264 
31,541 

167,705 
76,899 

875,448 
87,120 

107,852 
61,337 
27,604 
12,580 

155,932 
30.640 
26,271 

193,586 
25,066 
30,557 
28,841 
29,041 
46, 761 
65,540 

^16, 239 
9,564 
51, 073 
24,977 
11,704 
20,136 
88,362 
1, 084, 811 
21, 972 
28,609 
12,827 
24.129 
22,949 
30,348 


Average  expen* 
sea  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  public 
aohoola. 


55    • 

P 

r 


19 


$11  00 
20  24 

22  93 

23  00 

22  70 

23  12 
16  89 
12  68 


14  48 


17  44 


20  37 


11  26 
8  00 


850 


10  47 
13  75 

11  83 

11  80 

12  41 


11  40 
15  24 


1 


20 


$3  21 
362 
468 

11  00 

4  58 
585 

5  56 
4  57 


2  18 


6  14 


8  39 


1  61 


3  57 
3  21 
1  76 


299 


2  43 
8  11 


/The  report  here  given,  exclusive  of  popnlation, 
is  for  the  central  school  district  only,  which 
c<nnpri«ea  about  onchalf  of  the  city. 

yincladea  retnros  from  entire  connty. 


A  Includes  cost  of  saperviaion. 
ilndnding  Monroe  Connty. 
j  For  the  city  only. 
Jb  Including  Bibb  County. 


1 

a 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
6 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
84 
85 
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Table  n. — Summary  ofachool 


CitiM. 


I 

I 


i 
I 


I 


1 

i 
I 

I 

JZ5 


Pnpils. 


S3 


10 


JoUet,IU 

Ottawa,  m* 

Peoria,  Dl 

Qainoy,  HI 

Rookford,  HI 

Bock  iBland,  ni 

Springfield,  III* 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind , 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Logansport,  Ind 

Madison.  Ind*....'... 

Richmond,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Vincennee,  Ind* , 

Burlington,  Iowa*  — 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Conncil  Bloflis,  Iowa  . . 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Des  Moinee,  west  side, 
Iowa. 

Dnhaqae,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa* 

Ot^omwa,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Leavenworth,  Kans. . . 

Topeka,Kan8* 

Covington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky* 

Looisville,  Ky , 

Newport,  Ky 

Padncah,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Aabom,  Me 

Angnsta,Me 

Bangor,  Me 

Biddeford,  Me 


11.650 

7,834 
29,810 
27,276 
13,136 
11,661 
19,746 
26,880 
76,074 
11,198 

8,945 
12,743 
13,279 
26.040 

7,680 
19,450 

9,052 
18,059 
21,834 
e22,408 

22,254 

12,117 

9,004 

8.5U 

16,650 

15,451 

29,720 

16,656 

123,758 

20,433 

8,036 

216, 140 

9.556 

8,666 

16,857 

12,652 


6-21 
^21 
6-21 
6^1 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 

6-21 
6-21 
fr-21 
6-21 
6-21 
ft-21 
6-20 
/6-20 
6-20 
6-20 
6-21 
6-18 
4-21 
4-21 
6-21 
4-21 


8,600 
8,168 
9,670 
9,641 
3,884 
3,426 


1,784 
1,680 
4.150 
3,211 
2,500 
2,220 


13,539 
26,789 
3.673 
6,400 
4,845 
4267 
8,096 
2,826 
6,350 
3,200 
6,662 
9.246 
3,576 

9,476 
4,606 
2,600 
3,096 
6,257 
2,816 

10,094 
5,299 

46,587 
6,780 

tl,980 

56.947 
3,078 
2,233 
6,479 
8.911 


9 

28 
6 
7 
9 
7 

11 
4 

12 

8 

*10 

12 
6 

10 
9 
8 
•10 
8 


3,788 
10,925 
1,545 
1,800 
2,003 
2,385 
8,681 


3,724 
1.376 


4.204 


8.469 
2,200 
1.360 
1,625 
2,800 
1,692 


^2,000 


2,510 
j900 


3,400 
1,800 
♦3,624 
1,700 


41 
29 
76 
55 
57 
37 
64 
93 
219 
29 
42 
51 
34 
78 
18 
67 
28 
34 
94 
41 

71 
50 
26 
25 
84 
30 
60 
31 
325 
44 

ii5 

407 
40 
46 
71 


197 
197 
195 
197 
196 
178 

192 
194 
194 
200 

178 
105 
197 
194 
188 
195 
190 
184 

196 
190 
189 
178 
179 
180 

lS3h 

204 

204 

213 

182 

174 

188 


2,038 
1.737 
4,761 
8,723 
2,105 
2,166 
2,776 
8,541 
13,936 
1,795 
1,745 
2,219 
1,936 
4,138 
1,187 
3,339 
1,819 
1,807 
4,931 
2.822 

3,686 
2,469 
1,600 
1.829 
3,060 
1,935 
3,286 
2,262 

19,990 

2,692 

jS82 

17,886 
2,742 
1,200 
3,120 
2,380 


1,604 
1,658 
3,386 
2.377 
1.833 
1.587 
2.114 
2,817 
8,925 
1,206 
1,218 
1,627 
1,227 
2,975 


2,331 


1,325 
3,382 
1.562 

2,555 
1,906 
1,400 
1,222 
2,154 
1,607 
2.486 
1,615 

13,498 

2.032 

^698 

15,190 

1,376 

945 

Jk2,458 

1:1,292 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
a  Includes  pay  of  janitors  and  salaries  of  secretaries  and 
other  officers. 


{(Assessed  valuation, 
e  Includes  cost  of  supervision, 
dlnduding  State  taxes. 
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Google 
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LXIX 


tUUsUcs  ofdiieSf  ^c — Continiied. 


Pnpila. 


n 
i^  I 


1^ 
I 


11 


14 


876 


1,€T7 

1,800 

500 

410 


3,000 

a»7 

745 

tooo 
ess 

•600 

VJ2 

5M 

t200 

aao 

200 


$5^915,340 

&i,4«&.5n 

21,428,000 
16,000,000 
3,881,005 
7,744.221 


U,  800, 110 

650,256,000 

63,723,330 

6.500,000 

*10, 800, 000 

9,000,000 

*2S,000,000 


10,000,000 


600  I 

1,750  I 
200 
150 

300 

I 


3,000 
600  . 


dOO 

nzooo 


100 


900 


10. 000, 000 
18,000.000 
8.500,000 

12, 885, 310 

8,000.000 

*3. 522, 960 

61, 558, 683 

8,000.000 

2,430,181 

18.000.000 

5,000,000 

66.208,000 

12,000,000 

4.000,000 

697,350,470 

6, 180. 000 

4,768,828 

•12,000,000 

*65,682,000 


13 


$86,062 
80,050 
217,700 
200,700 
121.500 
102,300 


224.650 
968,782 
145,850 

88,000 

80,300 
107.000 
226,558 

75,000 
150,000 

83,500 
138,500 
291,200 
168,300 

160,000 
100,000 

67,700 

*100.000 

177,600 

111,000 

201,000 

29,000 
866,890 
133.600 
i52.050 
635,000  i 
143.000 

80,000 
150,000 

70,000 


14 


6.6 
16 

6 

4.68 

6.9 
10 


3.3 
L8 
2.5 


14 
d3.7 


8 
13 
13 
10 
13 

7.5 
6.6 


2.6 
L8 
4.6 
2.6 
3.6 


2.25 


I 


15 


«29.387 
82,518 
67.986 
40,785 
26,674 
82,811 
80.446 
138,490 
268,171 
61,658 
51,150 


Expeoditoree. 


16 


38,970 
70,658 
11,450 
62,043 
22,032 
88,052 
100,788 
65,618 

50.440 
49.000 

*28,016 
20,423 
40.423 
21,259 
55,604 
14,658 

218,760 
30,144 
i8,936 

218,844 
16.880 
19,667 
28,207 
19,445 


$830 
1.700 
15,046 


250 


3,037 

61,005 

940 

3,425 


770 
1.087 


4,604 

0 

14,904 

656 

6,805 

8,128 
300 


155 


4,000 


0 

0 

0 

2,480 

646 

500 


ir 


a$16,489 
18,750 
34,176 
25.602 
18,286 
15,720 

e25,279 
89,406 

122,877 
18,647 
18,641 


13,027 
41.888 
9,900 
85,656 
12,642 
18,804 
e55,036 
24,516 

85,847 
21,700 


11,788 

al9, 009 

14,252 

82,987 


133.697 
19,684 
i«,760 

198,199 
13,207 
10,000 


18 


$28,498 
26.922 
63,831 
38,274 
26,878 
81.662 
28,070 
60.608 

244,837 
49,296 
40,007 


21, 130 
63,683 
15,872 
61.727 
21,876 
41.861 
64,798 
66,271 


49, 
84. 

*35, 
18. 
36, 
19. 
56. 
18. 

197, 
27, 
JB. 

250, 
17, 
17, 
80, 
Id. 


ATorage  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


'd 


19 


$12  00 


11  29 

10  00 

11  36 


16  81 
14  74 
12  65 


990 
14  75 


16  00 


15  69 

16  68 
16  66 

14  22 
12  60 
•14  02 


873 
U  24 


12  19 
10  40 
i9  67 
12  80 

980 
12  00 

9  17 


•  For  the  entire  city. 

/For  colored  children,  6  to  16. 

pin  1878. 

k  In  colored  schools,  160. 


13,000 

<  Whites  only. 

jFor  white  schools  only. 

ibFor  the  winter  term. 
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20 


$2  25 


2  80 
200 
453 


363 
465 
824 


6  49 
2  69 


4  25 


4  66 

2  82 
6  53 

437 


•3  29 
1  67 


2  45 

1  87 
i2  79 

3  03 

2  95 


37 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

5e 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
63 
69 
70 
71 
72 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school 


Citiee. 


I 


3 


I 


I 
& 


I 
J?5 


Papils. 


90 
91. 
92 
93 
»i 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
100 
107 
108 
109 
110 
HI 


d 


8 


Lewiston,  Me* 

PorflAnd,Me 

Rockland,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

CamberlAod,  Md*  d . . . 

Frederick,  Md* 

Boston,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Brookline,  Mass* 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Chel8ea,Ma88* 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Fitchlmrg,  Mass 

Glonoester,  Mass 

HaTerhill,Mass 

Holyoke,Maa8 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass* ■ 

Maiden,  Mass 

Marlborough,  Mass. . . 

Milford,  Mass* 

New  Bedford,  Mass*.. 
Kewbnryport,  Mass* . . 

Newton,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass. . . 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Qnincy,  Mass* 

Salem,  Mass* 

Somerville,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Tannton,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass 

Weymouth,  Mass* . . . 

Wobum,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Adrian,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Bay  City,  Mich* 


19,083 
83,810 

7,699 
832,190 
«10,693 

8,659 

362,535 

13,608 

8,053 
62.740 
21,785 
11,325 
12.406 
19,829 
18,475 
21,851 
39,178 
69,486 
38,284 
12,017 
10,126 

9,310 
26.875 
13,637 
16,995 
12,172 
18,867 
10,629 
27,698 
24,985 
88,340 
21,218 
11,711 
10,571 
10,088 
68,295 

7,849 

8,061 
20,693 


4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
6-21 
^21 
6-20 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
&.16 
6-15 
6-16 
5-15 
6-16 
6-15 
6-16 
W5 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
6-15 
6-15 
&-15 
&.15 
&.15 
6-15 
&.15 
6-15 
6-15 
&.1& 
6-15 
&-16 
&-15 
6-15 
5-20 
6-20 
5-20 


5,974 
10.660 

2,168 
86,961 

8,000 


6,981 
1,700 


67.703 
2,278 
1,308 
9,890 
3,813 
2,186 
2.844 
4,008 
8,600 
4,267 
6,865 
9,121 
5.792 
2.082 
2.121 
2,138 

^208 
2,461 
8,182 
2,088 
2,521 
1,900 
4,678 
6,054 
5,865 
8,464 
2,146 
2,012 
2,890 

10,088 


4 

161 
20 


55.646 
2,748 


20 


9,124 


1.669 
8,253 
4,082 
8.045 
2,278 
♦4,600 
^,802 
6,575 
2,604 
2.100 


28 


2,483 
4.211 


2,241 
8,000 
2,800 
2,313 


4,431 
4,044 
6.707 
8,801 
2,238 


2,503 
9,834 
1,613 
1,200 
2,000 


76 

128 

31 

822 

130 

19 

1,201 

43 

36 

182 

69 

35 

58 


82 

118 

160 

109 

54 

42 

42 

106 

46 

80 

64 

67 

45 

101 

92 

120 

84 

49 

60 

50 

218 

29 

35 

45 


154 
203 
197 

197 

196 
190 
200 
108 
1981 


195 

160A 

188 

197 

205 

188 

200 

195 

105 

200 
180 

108 
194 


I 


I 


10 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
a  Rural  schools,  167  days;  primary  and  intermediate,  180; 
grammar,  184;  high,  181. 


5  Assessed 
e  Includes 


3,558 
6,797  I 
1,336  ' 
48.066  , 
6,883  ■ 
1,234  ' 
59,768 
2,431 
*1,473 
8,587 
3,001 
1,657 
2,701 
4,126 
3,846 
3,741 
4,800 
12,211 
6,233 
2,024 
2,267 
2,340 
4,600 
2,205 
3,807 
2,176 
2,716 
1,010 
4,272 
6,540 
6,202 
8,081 
2,806 
2,102 
2,280 
11,452 
1,803 
1,877 
2,814 

Tfiluation. 

cost  of  supervision. 


2,061 
4,347 
1,102 
29.961 


46,130 
1,960 


6.614 
2.699 
923 
1,818 
3.223 
2,864 
1,789 
4,282 
6,045 
4,711 
1,963 
1,654 
1,695 
4,207 
1,530 
2,571 
1,656 
1,774 
1,461 
2,036 
4,003 
4,462 
2,808 
1,658 
1,762 
1,834 
7,018 
1,000 
1,410 
1,504 
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$tatUtic$  of  cities,  4^. — Continued. 


Pupils. 


'I 

1 
1^ 


I 

>  q 

If 

ct 
I 


11 


19 


200 

1.330 

0 

•14,000 


300 

*«,722 

0 


1.748 

443 

1,080 

30 

35 

125 

1.500 

1.200 

700 

115 

154 

300 

90 

230 

193 

150 

100 

175 

54 

960 

540 

«75 

US 

108 

40 

50 

1.600 


200 
510 


5$9, 152, 121 

31.153,656 

3, 616, 962 

250,000,000 

M8. 000. 000 


13 


613,322,691 

M,  300. 000 

622,493.900 

M9, 620. 060 

615, 377, 402 

6,534,368 

69.132,844 

12, 151, 725 

9,861.955 

13,844,921 

30,000,000 

641.102,017 

22,487.864 

14. 000. 000 

63,562,563 

M,  876. 096 

625, 772,  n8 

67.409,568 

30,000.000 

7,131,900 

7,414.405 


26.000,000 

620,458,100 

631,148,675 

20,291,797 

68,827,150 

65,203,032 

8,258,033 

45,000,000 


$173, 200 

350,000 

50,000 

1,208,367 

250.000 

19,000 

7,406.650 

90,725 

116,500 

590,000 


75,600 
no.  243 
116, 150 
269,275 
141,818 
800,000 
^92,800 
403,500 
204,100 

48,100 


467,500 
96,000 
78,300 
119,000 
326,530 
312,000 
553,500 
220,000 
106,800 


94,500      8.3 
892,743      3.57 
109.500 
4,712,760        140,500      LJI 
7.651,130        146.000      2.25 
tflnclades  Alleghiuiy  Comity. 
#For  the  eity  only. 
/Inclndet  some  incidental  expentes. 


14 


2.5 
2.5 

a8 

L7 


a2 


6.2 

8.7 

4.26 

4.56 

4.26 

2.5 


4 

8.5 

6.61 


3.32 

8.8 

8.84 


6.5 
3.03 
2.8 
8 

8.8 


la 


$32,498 
94,144 
11,243 

617,153 
53.240 
7,290 
,  702, 082 
27,854 
86,290 

163,048 
47,491 
28.408 
36,003 
69,832 
46,327 
86,432 
69.663 

188,546 
86,817 
88,518 
21,238 
22,504 
75,000 
25,831 
84.113 
23,615 
31,201 
42,065 
81,076 
80.000 
90,521 
46,880 
84,228 
25,908 
84,201 

144,207 
82,1^ 
28,522 
51,687 


Expenditures. 


11 


10 


12,765 
13, 432 


7,638 


85 

136. 878 

1,100 


7,936 


770 

2,924 

21,800 

2,700 

8,160 


84,017 

1,200 

500 

191 


0 

0 

895 

8,000 

14,262 


1.509 

800 

22,600 

50 

244 

24,569 


1,471 
6,048 


I 


I 
i 


ly 


6$25,323 

50. 415 

8,811 

481, 310 


5.668 
1,108,570 
10. 936 


128,816 

/47,491 

15.938 

26,080 

31, 143 

37,764 

26,100 

55,632 

102,749 

(562,887 

26,966 

14,887 

15,952 

/76,404 

/26,066 

61,688 

17,796 

21,675 

23,244 

57,920 

60,715 

67.104 

35.251 

24,636 

/24,500 

22,587 

112,607 

12,198 

16.151 

18,886 


18 


$32,444 
94,144 

11. 147 
617, 152 


7,296 
1, 693. 165 
27.707 


160.348 
49. 491 
29,501 
38,458 
67.912 
52,728 
46,121 
69,663 

168.971 
90,701 
39,874 
21,074 
23,404 
78,832 
26,815 
83,613 
23,475 
81,267 
88,666 
81,077 
79.624 
90,550 
46,680 
54,849 
26.850 
81,185 

167.560 
81,800 
28,428 
44.856 

pin  1878. 
Alnhigh 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita  I 
of  oaily  aver- 
age  attend- 
ance in  public  I 
schools.  i 


it 


19 


$12  05 
18  72 
8  22 
10  21 


687 
24  61 


19  88 


19  00 
15  74 
10  82 
15  96 
17  72 


18  71 

15  30 

9  47 


22  95 
1185 
12  96 


20  58 
16  61 
16  71 
14  21 


18  29 
14  97 


1190 
12  60 


30 


$3  88 
4  38 
1  89 
4  13 


1  87 
9  12 


850 


482 
3  63 
6  19 
664 


4  19 
584 
827 


584 
2  82 
4  45 


593 
427 
4  58 
8  98 


3  57 
360 


2  91 

6  91 


school,  195. 
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78 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
01 
92 
03 
94 
95 
96 
17 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
111 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school 


Cities. 


I 


I 

g. 

I 


I 


Pnpilft 


11 

»8 


n 

4i 


9 


10 


112 
113 
114 

iir. 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
181 
182 
188 
184 
185 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


Detroit,  Mich 

BaAt  SagiiMW,  Mich . . . 

Flint,  Mich* 

Grand  Bapids,  Mioh . 

Muskegon,  Mioh 

Port  Horon,  Mioh .... 

Saginaw,  Mioh 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Winona,  Minn 

Vick8burg,Mi8e».... 

Hannibal,  Mo* 

Kansas  City,  Mo*. . . . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Sedalia,  Mo* 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Virginia  City,  Nov/. 

Dorer.X.  H 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Nashua,  N.H 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Camdeu,  N.J 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Newark,N.J* 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Orauge,N.  J 

Patcr8on,N.  J 

Plaiiifleld,N.J 

Treuton.N.J 

Albany,N.Y 

Auljurn,N.Y 

Bicg  :amton,N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Coho«9,  N.Y 

Elniira,N.Y 


110,842 
19, 016 

8,410 
82,015 
11,262 

8,888 
10,525 
46,887 
41,408 

9,054 
10,208 
11,814 
11,074 
55,787 
32,461 
850,522 

9,561 
80,518 
10,917 
U,687 
82,630 
13,897 

0,690 
41,659 
28,229 
120,722 
136,508 
17,166 
18,207 
51,031 

8,126 
29,910 
90,903 
21,924 
17, 815 
566.689 
155,137 
19, 418 
20,541 


5-20 

5-20 

5-20 

&-20 

&.20 

5-20 

5-20 

6-21 

6-21 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

6-20 

6-20 

6-20 

^20 

6^20 

5-21 

^18 

5-15 

5-15 

6-15 

5- 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-18 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 

5-21 


89,467 
5,885 
2,441 
9,784 
8,807 


18,208 
2,843 
1,699 
4,485 
1,400 


250 
54 

84 
106 
88 


8,245 
12,806 


8,000 
8,804 

11,325 
8,908 
106,872 
2,877 
7,881 
2,660 
2,350 

^,774 

62,072 

2,251 

^12,637 

7,710 

41,226 

41,035 
6.145 
8,792 

13,672 
2,019 
7,281 

85,411 
6,079 
4.837 
1/181,083 
^56,000 
7,991 
6,717 


6 

14 

14 

4 

8 

2 

8 

9 

19 

108 

6 

10 

5 

22 

24 

16 

13 

16 

5 

20 

81 

6 

4 

U 


1,616 
5,618 
8,728 
1,100 


1.610 
4,600 
8,140 
47,099 
1,515 
8,700 
1,545 
2,015 
8,754 
2,140 


84 
120 
96 
20 
81 
21 
28  #176 


62 
58 
1,044 
21 
«57 


15. 719 
8.011 
1.823 
6,727 
1,786 


32  202 
46  175 


10,000 
2,686 

14,824 

15,047 
2,175 
1,829 
5.587 
1,000 
2,700 

11,485 
8.116 
2,933 

64,228 


2,110 
4,296 


86 
52 
35 

140 
50 

828 

270 
48 
82 

142 
24 
67 

229 

66 

58 

1,815 

439 


188 
176 
108 
200 
204 
204 
205 
198 
201 
200  I 

205 

203  j 
195  ! 
205  j 
205 
109  I 


50    204  I 
76  1 196  I 


1,776 
6,142 
4,888 
1,100 
1,718 
1,196 
1,967 
5,259 
8,820 
55,780 
1.843 
8,716 
2,260 
1,880 
4,850 
2.526 
1,891 
7.935 
8.426 
22,776 
19.478 
2,565 
1,682 
7,901 
1,258 
8,583 
14,049 
3.049 
8,147 
06,663 
18,606 
2,674 
4,253 


10,818 
2,230 
1,163 
3,590 
1,018 


1,265 
4,248 
8,080 
800 
1,166 


1,823 
8,140 
2,679 
36,449 
1,210 


1,276 
1,436 
2,818 
1,630 


7,291 

2,24L. 

12,905 

U,100 

1,780 

983 

4,750 

937 

2,255 

9,175 

2,282 

2,166 

52,677 

14,555 

1,601 

3,032 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
a  Assessed  valuation. 


1879.     Mnl878. 

c  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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Pupils. 


If 

II 

EH. 
«  = 

11 


I 


53 

I! 

1^ 


19 


6,514  184.363,790 

476  7, 516. 635 

250  4,386,186 

1.0O0  25,000,000 

5W  a*1.214,755 


13 


$864,000 
177,500 
125,000 
349,000 
81,809 


14 


2.15 
5.2 
5.8 
8.1 


5" 


3 

5 


15 


$310,547 
43,154 
30,809 
05,424 
28,075 


ExpenditoTM. 


6 
> 

8 

h 
If 


16 


$20,625 

1,506 

600 

8,828 

1,102 


17 


$151,186 
26,055 
13,096 
45,995 
11,792 


18 


$214,036 
42.545 
27,853 
79.052 
26,310 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  oaily  aver- 
age  attend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


sg 


19 


$12  92 
12  00 


13  36 
12  05 


1 


90 


$3  65 

487 


3  03 
t  62 


112 
118 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
120 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
14« 
147 
148 
149 
150 


500 

1,000 

1,800 

600 

500 

225 

730 

19,000 

240 

300 

447 

90 

2,100 

90 

100 

1,S27 

2,900 

9,000 

6,506 

1,200 

1,000 

•1.5O0 

310 

2,604 

4,841 

1,200 

575 

50.000 

9C628 

5v0 

aoj 


4,000,000 

35,123,599 

023.000,000 

4,000,000 

4,512.984 
03.000,000 
02,780,000 
08,100,000 
12.000,000 
214.144.813 
01.870. 147 
16.500.000 

3.000.000 
11.052,909 
25.000.000 
08,940.480 
10. 000, 000 
22,000.000 
12.000,000 
90.000,000 
aS2. 140, 700 
10. 792, 000 

7.000,000 
•19,160,609 


&96 
3 

2.5 
2.6 


3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

7 

9 

5 

L3 

3.07 


*20,000,000 
74, 170, 850 
11,515,420 
8.964.800 

400.000.000 
80,237.820 
10.982.604 

•13. 730, 918 

d  I»aaed  on  aTorage 
•AreiBge  nnmber, 


100,000 
878,762 
251.000 
100.600 
137.500 
8,650 

38.700 

&200.000 

133,280 

2,844,209 

73.600 
422,833 

71.500 
141.050 
286,200 
232,891 

82,100 
500,000 

79,  COO 
658,150 
898.000 
135,200 
125,000 
257,100 

60,000 
143,265 
817.250 
152,800 
196.800 
5. 087. 052 
810.100 
100.000 
275,307 

nnmber  belon|;:ing. 


4.5 

3 

2 


4.6 
2.5 


15 
3.9 
8.94 
4.6 


7.2 
4.6 


33. 115 

117, 016 

154,298 

27,991 

45,470 

10,500 

17,690 

112.075 

58.244 

894,814 

28,880 

79, 113 

97,699 

22,599 

58,109 

29,574 

23,870 

96,914 

38,941 

186,849 

204.905 

48.968 

45,791 

83.983 

25,780 

51.882 

272,968 

53,971  I 

45,530  I 

306,669  I 

851, 095  I 

42,250  ! 

70,670  ' 


200 
5,131 
7,500 


12,040 

3,049 

26,487 


15,895 

1,000 

820 

6,383 


300 
7,445 
828 
4,926 
2,969 
42 
15,737 
2,100 


12,406 

68.729 

53,344 

9,234 

14,956 

9,000 

12,620 

85,744 

32,241 

e594,410 

9,025 

36,990 

33,026 

16,394 

37,683 

21.642 

17,066 

63,192 

22,400 

102,600 

126.858 

19, 259 

15, 528 

054,155 


25,600 
108,444 
133,899 
24.120 
28,974 
9.945 
18,882 
78,141 
48,622 
848,152 
16,736 
80,304 
44.437 
22,535 
57,832 
29, 912 
23,296 
96,825 
35,841 
187.409 
207.868 
48,480 
39.805 
76,022 


10  73 
16  18 
18  26 
12  79 


2  38 

3  04 
628 
920 


9  73 


2  37 


12  02 
dl5  60 


388 
<t2  04 


25  88 
13  14 
13  93 


8  93 

3  17 

4  32 


($11  84) 


12  01 


16.573 
16.427 

7,354 
83,975 

3,785 

441 

10,500 


29.800  ; 

141.209  I 

26,350  ^ 

28,615  ! 

c732, 378  I 

282.927  I 

22,027  I 

e39,960  ■ 


14  08 
12  78 
19  86 
1140 


/Exclosive  of  Gold 
g  Estimated. 


41, 744  14  81  3  65 

196, 186  15  62  3  95 

52, 790  12  61  3  68 

43, 947  12  75  2  12 

985,340  14  81 

347, 204  19  76  3  63 

34, 881  14  25  6  04 

70,845  13  00  8  68 

Hill,  a  separate  district. 


3  66 

2  09 

4  63 

3  03 
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Cities. 


I 

i 

I 

3 
5 


1 

>% 

'O 

l4 

^ 

a 

ta 

?< 

a 

J3 

ts 

U 

^ 

3  I 

p  I 


Pupils. 


6 


I 


8 


§1 


10 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 


nornellflTille,:N.Y.. 

nndsoii,N.Y 

Ithacft,N.Y 

Kingston,  N.  Ya  .... 

Lockport,N.Y 

Long  Island  City.N.Y' 

Newburgh,  :N".  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Ogdensbnrg,  N.  Y 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. . 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rome,X.Y* 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 
Schenectady,  N.  Y . . . 

Syracase,N.Y 

Troy.N.Y 

irtica,N.Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

"Wilmington,  N.  C* . . . 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Colomboa,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ohio    

Ironton,  Ohio 

Mansfield,  Ohio  fc.... 

Newark,  Ohio* 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Sandosky,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio* 

SteubenTllle,  Ohio*  .. 

Tifl^Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio* 

ZanesviHo,  Ohio* 

Portland,  Oreg 


8,195 

8,670 

9.105 

&8,780 

13,522 

17,129 

18,049 

1,206,577 

10,341 

21,117 

20,207 

89.363 

12,194 

10,820 

13,655 

51, 791 

56.748 

83,913 

10,697 

17.350 

16,512 

12,258 

255,130 

160,146 

51,665 

38,677 

8,451 

12,122 

8.857 

9,859 

9,602 

11,321 

15,838 

20,729 

12,093 

7,879 

50,143 

18,113 

17,578 


5-21 
5-21 
^21 
5-21 
5-21 
4-21 
^21 
5-21 
^21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
^21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
ft-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
fr-21 
ft-21 
^21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
^21 
ft-21 
6-21 
ft-21 
6-21 
4-20 


3 
3 
6 
5 
7 
7 
6 
127 


1,296 


1,613 
1,671 
2,664 


2,500 
142,790 
2,500 
3,860 
2,930 
13,030 
1,832 
1,712 


25  197 

21  I... 
32  193 
32  200 
44  198 
48  |206 
58  '204 


3,357  '204 

I. 


8,643 
6»500 
4,694 


2,439 

2,975 

2,680 

2,704 

4,185 

5,533 

5,897 
385.000 

4,044 

8,677 
«6,002 
37.000 

2,995 

2,528 

4.500 
18,2i?2 
18,464 
11,812 

3,128 

4.921 

4,719 

3,761 
87.618 
49,256 
14,662 
11,660 

2,358 

4.990 

2,720 

2,848 

3,715 

8,734 

6,166 

5.683 

4,873 

2,044 
14,898 

5,497 

4,669 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
a  These  statistics  are  for  the  Kingston  school  district  only. 
b  Estimated. 
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2,927 
2,350 
36,381 
20,416 
7,288 
6.149 
1,100 
2,000 
1,600 
2,148 
1,990 
1,970 
2,750 
2,733 
2,032 
1.456 
6.500 


2,060 


30 

67 

50 
230 

28 

83 

42 
179 
142 
102 

52 
144 

56  195 

49  190 
671  205 
396  105 
149  198 
125   ... 

21   185 

32   105 


40  180 

41  198 
43  196 
57  187 
40  197 
28   191 


125 


46 


195 


200 


1,433 

807 

1,158 

1,075 

1,384 

1,889 

1,083 

2,624 

1,585 

3.614 

2.258 

3.348 

2.219 

270, 176 

132.420 

2,070 

1,114 

4,102 

2,739 

3,129 

2,020 

13,869 

8,260 

1,759 

1,017 

1,797 

1.061 

2.288 
9.276 

1 

7,426  ' 

9,351 

5,613 

5,491 

3.727 

2,154 

866 

3,055 

2,487 

2,627 

1,925 

36,121 

27,279 

24,262 

16,807 

7,902 

5,953 

6,114 

4,527 

1,017 

680 

2,020 

1,405 

1,807 
1,932 



1,350 

1,854 

1,338 

2,150 

1,603 

2,649 

1,873 

2,683 

2,066 

2,458 

1,854 

1,315 

928 

7,615 

1        4,739 

3,103 

S,  65(» 

i         1,956 
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II 

"a 
Is 

J 


i 


Expenditures. 


Mi 

|a 


I 


I 


I 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
age attend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


"I 

r 


I 

3 


11 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


ir 


18 


19 


350 
700 
75 
197 
500 
306 

45,000 

670 
1,249 

712 
2,500 

400 

150 

450 

1,601 

1.200 

1,100 

100 

936 

540 

450 

16^435 

11,066 

1.927 

1,701 

400 

1,000 

300 

220 

280 

200 

900 

800 

400 


16,000.000 


5.2 


6^000,000 
5^475^440 
6^250.000 
0i  681, 947 
17,000,000 
1,906,276^212 


6.7 

8.28] 

3.2 

7.5 

3.6 


46^701,699 
ell,  518, 865 
86,000,000 
4,898,205 
19,594,667 


3 
2 

8.58 

8.2 

8.6 


27.915,988 
46^482,376 
22;  321, 500 


8 


2,000 
600 


135,695 

25^000 

56.500 
148,500 
105,000 

65,000 

185^000 

11,700,000 

45,000 
168,380 
122,600 
601,039 

71,500 

71,000 

72,000 
779.^ 
248,800 
688,477 

95,000 

9,600 

105,000 

152,200 

2,000.000 

yl,  663, 035 

707,584 

846,700 

60.000 
125.000 

89,200 
140.500 

95.300 
180,000 
204,000 
119,819 
125,900 

80.000 
551.000 
175,000 
159.050 
c  Assessed  valuation, 
d  Includes  some  incidental  expenses, 
s  Ennmeration  of  1877. 


4.844.218 

9.978.792 

cS.  185^  426 

«170.000.000 

220.941,582 

44.000,000 

^.000.000 

8.000,000 

7.250.000 

8.535,420 

16,830.000 


5,000,000 
10.062,562 
15.000,000 
05,344,420 


cl8,687,955 


600    13.  GOO.  000 


6 

5 

8.2 

4.7 

5.5 


7 

5 

2.88 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5.5 

4.5 

5.5 

6 

3.5 

4.5 


$14,668 

21,158 

24,977 

25,823 

87,822 

41,492 

U,139 

3,847,068 

15.117 

41.083 

60,049 

177,458 

22,690 

82,477 

23.092 

129.842 

106,899 

125^086 

39.373 

18^270 

75.795 

48.424 

685^256 

390.452 

205,304 

189,262 

15.950 

52,057 

20,748 

34.007 

45.002 

49,108 

56,978 

66,063 

46.703 

28,674 

189.642 


68,490 


$0,062 

6,237 

6^279 

196 

2,074 

675 

7.898 

214»906 

8,000 

5.540 

8,175 

16,915 
2,576 
2.501 
1.860 

24,580 


17,106 

4,766 

2,101 

0.641 

9.997 

81,780 

47.124 

65,901 


100 


2,151 


343 
2,620 


2,10^ 
251 


10,978 


$9,475 
8,705 
18.910 
15.149 
22,267 

(130.120 
28.667 
2,651.161 
10,800 
25,018 
24.966 

119,162 
11,569 
12.661 
18,774 

/85.553 
80,396 
48,767 
17.991 
8^909 
27,608 
10,690 

461.944 

256,226 
95,656 

/89,906 
9,392 
17,642 
13,666 
13,897 
17,000 
18,500 
19,662 
29,291 
18,149 
11.092 
57,298 
35,311 
36,042 


$13  47 


11  35 
15  11 
14  68 
14  57 
13  55 


9  42 
12  95 
14  66 
12  15 
12  70 


12  35 
14  69 

13  97 


$21,873 

15,647 

24.889 

22.472 

32.419 

41,223 

44.135 
3,415,882 

21,263 

88,981 

87,835 
169,976 

21,674 

21,004 

23,092 
129.842 
106.309 

84,589 

29,873 

11,486 

75.528 

39.066 
707.893 
886,688 
209,670 
151.818 

13.889 

34,513 

21,162 

26.346 

22.830 

81,397 

47,627 

48,361 

29,082 

18,866 
189,131 

49,467 

68,412 

/Inclndes  cost  of  supervision. 
g  In  1878. 
A  From  a  return  for  1879. 


11  86 
10  95 
20  17 

15  83 

16  94 
10  57 
16  00 

12  87 
10  65 
U  50 


12  40 

11  56 
15  14 
10  73 

13  24 

12  53 
17  34 
19  34 


20 


"I 


$2  39 


2  89 
135 
4  47 
4  86 

2  27 
8  90 


2  40 
4  20 
8  89 

2  55 

3  18 


2  F6 
4  25 
4  40 


3  97 
3  10 

2  12 

3  51 

4  69 


4  26 
4  03 
2  44 
4  08 


2  60 

3  53 
8  57 
2  92 

4  28 
2  78 

5  53 
5  60 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
1B5 
186 
187 
188 
189 
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Cities. 


t 
I 

H 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
100 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
200 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
210 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
220 


3 


Allegheny,  Pa 78, 681 

AllemowD,Pa 18,063 

Altoona,  Pa 10, 716 

Carbondale,  Pa 7, 714 

Chester,  Pa  14,096 

DttnvlUo,Pa 8,346 

Ea8toii,Pa».....^ 11,924 

Erie,Pa 27,730 

Harrisbnrg,  Pa 30, 762 

LebanoD,Pa 8,778 

Meadvllle,Pa 8,860 

New  Caatle,  Pa* 8, 418 

Norristown,  Pa 18,063 

Philadelphia,  Pa 846, 08  J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa* 156, 381 

ReaiUng.Pa* 43,280 

Scrantoii,Pa 45,850 

Shamokin,Pa 8,184 

Shenandoah,  Pa 10,148 

Titn8ville,Pa 0,046 

Williamsport,  Pa 18, 034 

York,Pa 13,040 

Lincoln,  R.  1 13,765 

Newport,  R 1 15,693 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 10,030 

Providence,  R.  I 104, 852 

Warwick.  R.  I 12,163 

Woonaocket,  R.  I 16, 053 

Charleston,  S.  C 40,009 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 12, 802 

Knoxrille,  Tenn' 0, 693 

Memphis,  Tenn 33, 593 

Naahrillo,  Tenn 43, 850 

HonstoD.Tex 16,513 

San  Antonio,  Tex 20,561 

Bnrlinjrfon,  Vt 11,864 

Rutland,  Vt 12,149 

Alexandria,  Va 13,659 

Danville,  Va 7,526 

Lynchburg,  Va 15, 050 

From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1870. 


a  Assessed  valuation. 

b  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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Pupfls. 


Ml 

It 

1-5 


11 


•3»500 
SCO 

900 
200 
350 
75 


1,600 

425 

250 

200 

35 


It 
I 


1^ 


12,000 


1,500 
300 


765 
200 
277 
555 
150 
3,738 


000,000 

9,500,000 

5,698,000 

2,500.000 

*a6,543.292 

2,090,883 

<id,201,624 

2S,  000, 000 

15, 770, 882 

2,000,000 

3,425.575 

4. 910, 568 

00,433,882 

0530,067,834 

0110,404,608 

018,000,000 

30,000,000 

5,000.000 

3,400,000 


649 


350 
90 


12,000,000 
*8. 561, 833 
«i8,586,023 
29,473.550 

017,830.212 
0168,547.726 

oU.  002, 963 
08,827.565 

020,422,000 
4,942,488 


400 
*300 


490 


012,624.440 
13,700.000 
*6, 000, 000 
12,000,000 


3,500,000 

2,718.620 

07,750,780 


13 


$927,855 
415,000 
101,620 
25,000 
100,000 
75,000 
955,200 
293,200 
395,721 

.  85,000 
136,000 


166,600 

6,033,303 

1,900,000 

273.510 

800,000 

40,000 

61,500 

64,276 

141, 150 

125,000 

69,000 

208,008 

176.000 

'1.450,000 

29.100 

124,650 

125,000 

37.000 

28,200 

189.050 

193.600 

81,100 

45,000 


26,000 
20,100 
34,000 


14 


4.26 


3 

5 


15 


10 


6.5 
3.5 
1.4 
L2 


$260,837 

62,637 

28,464 

8,293 

M9, 948 
8,068 
42,095 
66,799 
83,065 
21,820 
26,816 
11, 118 
61,184 
1.523,943 

556,207 

123,050 

101,075 
13,229 
32,278 
3,980 
87,595 
34.485 
27,168 
44,791 
51,000 

240.103 
18,232 
18,272 
66,142 
19,828 
13,660 
86,388 
89,342 

♦17,591 
22,650 

«19, 170 


1.9 


L4 


12,616 
6.909 
19,252 


Expenditures. 


6 

I 
is 


16 


$58,602 


9.424 
146 


11,509 

745 

90 

1,651 


19,296 
60,146 
85.925 
23,065 
4,610 
3,220 
9,623 


ir 


$106, 375 

617, 8M 

15,573 

6,037 

*20,000 

6.826 


35. 353 

44,694 

0.401 

15, 151 


600 


8,000 
2,023 


15,880 

876 

5,608 


7,898 


169 


4,876 
86 


225 

0 

474 


19, 616 

1. 008, 641 

279,236 

43,806 

58,111 

7,236 

8.009 


23,271 
16.436 
16, 110 
82.032 
24.066 

181,069 
11,063 
17, 319 

d50,902 
12,086 

M2,256 


63,729 


10,060 
«14,762 

13.152 
8.852 
6.070 

13.819 


18 


$252,627 

63.549 

32.480 

7.696 

*50,200 

9.444 

89,564 

68,425 

80.014 

19.057 

24.440 

11,518 

48,733 

1,420,688 

487,788 

95, 579 

83,624 

13,204 

32,268 


31, 758 
34,485 
24,012 
44, 751 
35,598 

240,193 
12,909 
27,829 
62,840 
25,621 
18,241 
49,000 
89,343 
15,346 
17,639 

«19,259 

82,643 

11,131 

6,999 

19.525 


Average  expen- 
ses per  capita 
of  «laily  aver- 
age at  tend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


19 


$12  85 
7  83 
7  62 
583 


s 

u. 


90 


$1  58 


12  80 
12  06 
9  43 
11  90 


2  01 
1  02 


3  83 
2  81 
2  10 
1  84 


13  05 
10  16 
($17 

8  85 

9  60 
8  46 
6  37 


10  50 
933 


18  25 


4  00 
3  54 
10) 
3  70 
3  07 


2  30 


3  87 


961 

(13  18) 
13  16 
13  88 


1  87 


12  37 


10  82 
7  14 
13  88 


1  27 


2  55 
1  14 
297 


190 
191 
192 
193 
104 
19.'> 
196 
107 
198 
190 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
2p7 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 


tflndiidestalariesof  secretaTies  and  other  officers. 


e  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  1879^ 
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CitiM. 


I 


3 

o 
H 


I 


I 


I 
1 
1 

.a 


I 

8) 


8 


Pnpila. 


|3 


► 

^ 


8 


10 


230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 


Norfolk,  Va 

Petersborf ,  V»*  .... 

Portomontli,  Ya 

Richmond,  Ya 

Appleton,  Wis 

Fond  da  Lao,  WiB... 

Jtneavillo,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

08hk08h,Wis 

Ilaclne,Wis 

Watertown,WlB.... 
Georgetown,  D.  C  tf  . 
Washington,  D.Cd  . 


21,066 
21,656 
11,300 
63,550 

8,005 
18,091 

9.018 
14,505 
10.325 
115, 578 
15,749 
16. 031 

7,883 

1 150, 885 


5-21 
&-21 
5-21 
5-21 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
4-20 
5-20 
4-20 
4-20 

6-17 


6,605 
7,417 
8,210 

21,536 
2,897 
5,482 
8.886 
4,070 
8,517 

87,742 
5.874 
5,858 
3,483 

27.142 


1,820 
1.808 
1 


5,840 
1,800 
2,800 
1.801 
2,100 
1,750 
12.978 
8,500 
2,500 
1,200 

13,260 


Total. 


10, 700, 800 


2,661,408 


4,042 


26  191 
28  172 
14    .... 

129  188 
28  ,178 
46  |200 
86  178 
42  |199 
34  ,180 

239  200 
53  200 
46  200 
22  ,198 


259  193 


1.613 
1,985 
1,010 
5.821 
1,638 
2.821 
1,727 
2,559 
1,939 
17,085 
2,217 
2,802 
1,138 

15,728 


1,U7 
1,494 

6U 
4,778 
1,490 
1,515 
1,318 
2,482 
1,745 
11,148 
2,017 
1.620 

740 

12,508 


1,029,61029.264... 

II 


1,710.461  1,105,763 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bdncation  for  1879. 

a  In  1878. 

b  Assessed  valuation. 

c  Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
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ropik-l 


e  « 

i> 

s  a 
«^ 

11 


So 


19 


13 


$9,074,451  ! 


02,  MS.  478 
39, 768, 708 


550 
1,000 

819  ^ 
3.500  I 

316    - 

500, 

230 

500* 

7,302 
1.000  1 
1,034  , 

no  ' 

1 

5,481  ,      81,377,253 


Expenditures. 


i 


3 


14 


IS 


Jrf 

1 

« 

1 

ll 

1 

1 
s 

i 

1 

fri 

H 

H 

Average  expen* 
see  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
»ge  attend- 
ance in  public 
schools. 


e 

H 

II 

I 


i«    I     ir 


I 


63.412.120 

3,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

656,857.854 

64.686.310 
7,911,330 
2,000.000 


18 


19 


20 


$10,214  I >  230 

14,568; ! !  231 


9.640 


860,150 


83. 802  ,  $10  9?  I    $2  21  I  233 

16,492  ' [  234 

22,499  I  11  30    2  77  '  235 
18,051  I  10  13  I   4  05  I  236 

26,600  ; 237 

23,305 238 

234,706   15  70  I   2  40  239 

85,785  ; '  240 

32, 574   13  12  I   2  46  I  241 
11,785   12  22*   2  84  '  242 


164, 817  ,  e391, 294   13  94  ;   6  63^  ^ 
^,244 


406.685  ,8,221,237,390  88,914,413  , :27, 489, 304 2, 121, 639  16, 340, 131 25, 074, 360  . 

I  I  I  I  i  I  I 


tf  Th^e  statisties  are  for  white  schools  only ;  for  those  in  which  colored  schools  are  included,  see 
Table  I,  pp.  408-413. 
4  Inclodcs  proportion  paid  to  colored  schools. 
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Cities. 


Virginia  City,  Nev $25  88 

Bostoxi,Ma8S 24  61 

Stockton,Cal 23  12 

Saoramento,  Cal 23  00 

Kewton.Masa 22  95 

•Oakland,  Cal 22  92 

San  Francisco,  Cal 22  70 

Salem^Mass 20  58 

Norwich,Conn 20  37 

NewYork^N.Y 20  26 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 20  24 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 20  17 

Cambridge,  Mass 19  88 

Orange,N.J 19  86 

Buffiao,N.Y 19  75 

Dayton,  Ohio 19  57 

Portland,  Oreg 19  34 

Chicopee,  Mass 19  00 

St.  Paul^Minn 18  26 

Newport,  RI 18  25 

nolyoke,  Mass 17  72 

New  Haven,  Conn 17  44 

Zanesville,  Ohio 17  24 

Colombns,  Ohio 16  94 

Denver.Colo 16  89 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 16  81 

Davenport,  Iowa 16  68 

Des  Moines,  west  side,  Iowa 16  65 

Baltimore,  Md 16  21 

Minneapolis,  Minn 16  18 

Fremont,  Ohio 16  00 

Burlington,  Iowa 16  00 

Haverhill,  Maas 15  98 

Cleveland,  Ohio 15  83 

Fitchbnrg,  Mass 15  74 

Springfield,  Mass 15  71 

Milwaukee,  Wis 15  70 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 15  69 

Albany,N.  Y 15  62 

SomervUle,  Mass 16  61 

St.Loui8,Mo al5  60 

Malden,Ma88 15  30 

Jacksonville,  HI 15  24 

Springfield,  Ohio 15  14 

King8ton,K.  Y 16  11 

Worcester,  Mass 14  97 

Trenton,N.J 14  81 

Brooklyn,N.  Y 14  81 

aBasedon 


II 

32 


$8  93 
9  12 
6  85 

11  00 
6  84 
4  68 

4  53 

5  93 

6  14 
3  90 
3  62 

2  12 

3  56 

4  63 
3  63 


560 


5  53 

4  69 

5  56 

3  63 
262 

6  53 

4  13 

3  04 

4  26 
425 

5  19 

3  61 

4  32 
4  58 
240 
4  66 

3  95 

4  27 
a2  04 

684 
3  11 
3  57 
1  35 
3  60 
865 


5  28 
2  59 

6  54 


Cities. 


average 


Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Troy,N.Y 

Lockport,N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Long  Island  City,  K.  Y. 

Mcdden,  Conn 

Cohoos,N.Y 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Taunton.  Mass 

Newark,  N.J 

Ottum  wa,  Iowa , 

Utica,N.Y 

Georgetown,  D.  C 
Washington,  D. 
Manchester,  N.  H 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Chicago,  111 

Portland,  Me 

Lynn,  Mass 

Newburgh,  N.  Y 

Homellsville,  N.  Y 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . . 

Wobum,  Mass 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Dover,N.H 

Racine,  Wis 

Norristown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y . . . , 

Detroit,  Mich 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa , 

Erie,  Pa , 

New  Orleans,  La 

Stillwater,  Minn 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Aubum.N.Y , 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Logansport,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Keokuk.  Iowa 

number  belonging. 


■2 \ 


B  9 

5g 


•2S 

a  A 


P^ 


$14  75 
14  74 
14  69 
14  68 
14  66 
14  57 
14  48 
14  25 
14  22 
14  21 
14  08 
14  02 
13  97 

13  94 

13  93 
13  88 
13  75 
13  72 
13  71 
13  55 
13  47 
13  88 
13  36 
13  29 
13  24 
13  16 
13  14 
13  12 
18  05 
13  00 
12  95 
12  95 
12  92 
12  87 
12  85 
12  80 
12  80 
12  79 
12  78 
12  75 
12  70 
12  68 
12  61 
12  60 
12  55 
12  53 
12  50 


12  69 
4  65 
4  25 
4  47 

3  89 

4  86 

2  18 
6  94 
4  37 

3  98 
8  66 

3  29 

4  40 

5  63 

4  32 

2  97 

3  21 

4  38 
4  19 
2  27 

2  39 
1  88 

3  03 
8  57 
428 


3  17 
246 

4  90 

3  68 
445 

4  20 
365 
4  03 

1  58 
3  83 
3  03 
9  20 
209 

2  12 

3  18 

4  57 
308 
6  91 
3  24 
2  78 
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Table  II. — Average  expenses  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance,  ^o. — Continued. 


Citiefl. 


3 
Si 

■sg 
I 


Cities. 


52 


8 

If 
a* 

I 


Hlfin^m 

POTtomonth,  Ohio.. 
Sn  Antonio,  Tex.. 

Sywcuie.X.Y 

Witertown,  Wia... 

LoQiaTiUe,K7 

EoiBe.N.Y 

If iukef(OD,  Mich . . . 

Harmbarg,Pa 

Letri8ton,M6 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Elizabeth,  K.  J 

Baat  Saginaw.  Mich 

Ottawa,  m 

Aagatta,Mo 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . . 

He«dTiDe,Pa 

Akron,  Ohio 

Decatur,  HI 

Sandoaky,  Ohio 

Hanafield«Ohlo.... 

Patci»oii,N.J , 

Galeaborg,!]! 

PonddaLac,  Wia... 
Eocklshuid,!!!..... 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Korthampton,  Maas. 

BanTille,  in 

Qoincy.in 

"Wlhnington.Del.... 

Topeka,KAns 

LlttJeRock,A.Tk... 

Canton,  Ohio 

JUchmond.Va 

Gkmoeater,  Mass  ... 
Alexandria,  Ya 


$12  41 
13  40 
12  87 
12  35 
12  22 
12  19 
12  16 
12  05 
12  05 
12  05 
12  02 
12  01 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
11  90 
11  90 
11  80 
U  80 
11  50 
1150 
11  40 
11  40 
11  30 
11  35 
11  35 
11  35 
11  33 
11  29 
11  26 
11  24 
11  00 
10  95 
10  95 
10  82 
10  82 


$2  99 
260 
127 
256 
2  84 
245 
2  55 
862 

2  81 

3  38 
8  88 
8  60 
487 
2  25 


2  91 

184 

397 



8  53 

408 

3  03 

2  43 

2  77 

453 

2  89 

282 

176 

280 

339 



8  21 
8  10 

2  21  ' 

3  63  i 
2  55  I 


Stenbenyille,  Ohio  .. 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lronton,  Ohio 

Williamsport,  Pa  . . . 

BelleviUe,Ill 

Newport,  Ky 

Phihidelphia,Pa.... 

Janesville,  Wis 

Rockfoid.  HI 

Soath  Bendflnd.... 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Padncah,  Ky 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . 

Scranton,  Pa 

Auburn,  Me 

Marlborough,  Maaa . 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Oswego,  K.  Y 

York,  Pa 

Bangor,  Me 

Leavenworth,  Kans . 

Columbus,  Ga 

Shoniokin,  Pa 

Reading,  Pa 

Kockland,  Me 

Key  "West,  ria 

A1tooua,Pa 

AUentown,  Pa 

Danville,  Va 

Frederick,  Md 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Carbondale,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Knox  ville,  Tenn 

Nashua,  K.H 


$10  73 
10  73 
10  65 
10  50 
10  47 
10  40 
10  16 
10  13 
10  00 
990 
973 
967 
9  61 
960 
960 
9  47 
943 
9  42 
933 
9  17 
8  73 
8  50 
8  40 
8  35 
822 
8  00 
7  62 
7  33 
7  14 
687 
637 
583 
($17 
(13 
(11 


$2  02 
238 
244 
387 
8  57 
187 

3  54 

4  05 
2  00 

5  49 
2  37 
2  79 

1  87 
8  07 

2  95 
827 
2  10 
2  40 


1  67 
1  61 


3  70 
1  89 


2  01 


1  14 

1  87 

2  30 
1  02 


10) 
18) 
84) 


Aboat  one-sixtli  of  the  whole  school  population,  one-tenth  of  aU  the  teachers^  and 
moro  than  one-fonrth  of  all  the  annnal  school  expenditure  reported  for  the  entire 
coontry  are  inclnded  in  the  cities  represented  in  Tahle  II.  The  student  of  civil 
ftdministration  finds  the  municipal  systems  of  the  United  States  more  defective,  moi*e 
asBuled,  and  doubtless  requiring  greater  efforts  to  reform  them  than  any  other  part 
«f  our  civil  machinery.  Fortunately,  and  to  the  credit  of  school  officers,  our  city 
aefaool  affairs  are  in  the  main  well  systematized,  the  department  of  education  forming 
an  important  feature  in  municipal  administration.  The  department  includes  prima- 
rily a  board  of  education,  which  is  variously  constituted  in  different  cities.  In  some 
cues  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  directly  by  the  people  or  by  ward  school 
directors,  who  are  themselves  elected  by  the  people.    In  a  few  cities  the  boards  are 
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appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
powers  of  the  school  boards  are  in  some  instances  restricted  to  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  while  in  others  they  extend  to  the  charge  of  school  funds. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cities  where  the  principles  of  the  so-called  Akron  school 
law  have  been  adopted,  the  board  or  committee  determine  the  amount  of  school  tax 
to  be  levied  within  the  limit  of  the  rate  fixed  by  law. 

WOMEN  ON  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  election  of  women  as  members  of  city  school  boards  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  history  of  the  decade.  In  1873,  four  women  having  been  elected  by  the  citizens 
of  Boston  to  serve  upon  the  school  committee,  the  question  of  their  eligibility  was 
raised,  and  continued  to  excite  discussion  for  more  than  a  year.  The  supreme  court 
finally  deciding  that  they  were  not  eligible  under  existing  statutes,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  removing  the  disability.  As  a  result,  women  not  only  have  a  place  upon 
the  Boston  committee,  but  also  upon  numerous  other  local  school  committees  in  the 
State.  The  division  of  the  boards  into  subcommittees,  with  specific  duties,  gives 
opportunity  for  directing  the  influence  of  women  to  those  particulars  of  government 
and  instruction  for  which  they  are  best  adapted ;  so  that  their  presence  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  force ;  in  other  words,  it  is  in  the  line  of  progress. 

SERVICE  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OP  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  members  of  the  school  boards  serve  without  salaries,  but  expenses  incurred  in 
the  discharge  of  their  trusts  are  met  by  appropriations  from  the  public  school  funds. 
The  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  boards  of  education  or  school  committees 
have  not  been  considered  with  sufficient  care  throughout  the  country.  Here  and 
there  the  standard  of  qualification  is  high,  and  the  result  is  the  selection  of  members 
eminently  fit  for  their  important  responsibilities ;  bat  information  collected  at  this 
centre  makes  evident  the  fact  that  too  many  persons  seek  positions  in  these  boards 
who  have  neither  proper  qualifications  for  the  office  nor  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
responsibilities;  they  are  animated  by  the  desire  of  securing  some  selfish  end  regard- 
less of  the  good  of  the  school  children  or  the  public  welfare.  It  is  essential  that  the 
friends  of  the  schools  and  of  good  order  in  every  city  should  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  trust  committed  to  boards  of  education.  To  their  lack  of  capacity, 
information,  or  good  purpose  may  be  traced  the  erection  of  unsuitable  buildings,  the 
introduction  of  faulty  or  imperfect  systems  of  ventilation  and  heating,  the  selection  of 
inferior  superintendents,  the  employment  of  poor  teachers,  or  the  interference  with 
teachers  and  superintendents  who  may  be  most  fit  and  worthy.  If  school  expendi- 
tures are  extravagant  or  misdirected,  the  evil,  as  a  rule,  may  be  traced  to  some 
unworthiness  in  the  school  board  or  committee.  No  man  is  too  able,  too  eminent, 
or  too  good  to  assume  these  responsibilities. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  executive  officer  of  education  in  nearly  all  the  cities  represented  in  Table  11 
is  the  superintendent,  who  is  generally  appointed  by  the  board  of  education.  The 
superintendents  are  salaried  officers,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  men  of  superior  ability  and  special  adaptation  to  the  work  of 
school  supervision. 

The  growth  of  the  idea  of  supervision  (or,  as  it  is  termed  in  other  countries,  in- 
spection) has  been  frequently  considered  in  these  reports.  Undoubtedly  the  duties 
of  supervision  require  a  person  of  the  rarest  excellence.  How  much  does  he  need 
to  know  (1)  of  the  subjecte  taught ;  (2)  of  the  nature  of  the  child  and  of  child  growth, 
physical,  mental,  moral ;  and  (3)  of  the  relation  of  school  work  to  all  other  instru- 
mentalities which  affect  the  life  of  school  children  I  How  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  come  fully  up*  to  his  responsibilities  and  not  go  beyond  them  f  How  thor- 
oughly mast  he  understand  the  lessons  that  come  from  the  personal  and  general 
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experience  of  his  own  city,  and  be  able  by  breadth  of  observation  and  study  in  his  own 
and  other  countries  to  avail  himself  of  the  hints  and  suggestions  from  the  experience 
of  others  f  He  must,  moreover,  in  this  world  of  mutual  responsibility,  by  hi's  reports 
and  otherwise,  be  able  to  make  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  other  cities  and  other 
educators.  On  no  question  touching  school  affairs  can  he  be  considered  an  outsider.  If 
the  engineer,  or  the  architect,  or  the  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  or  any  other  profes- 
sional man  needs  special  qualifications  and  encounters  responsibilities  in  his  vocation, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  superintendent  in  a  preeminent  degree. 

Twelve  cities  report  one  or  more  assistant  superintendents.  In  a  number  of  cities 
which  do  not  report  such  assistants  the  grammar  masters,  or  supervising  principals 
AS  they  are  sometimes  called,  perform  the  duties  of  supervision,  teaching  in  their  school 
rooms  but  a  few  hours  each  week.  No  assistant  superintendent  is  reported  for  Bos- 
ton, but  the  committee  employ  a  corps  of  supervisors,  who  so  far  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  thus  presenting  the  mischievous  anomaly 
of  a  double  headed  supervision. 

Philadelphia  is  the  only  large  city  in  the  United  States  having,  no  superintendent. 
In  reference  to  this  deficiency  Hon.  Edward  T.  Steel,  the  able  president  of  the  board, 
pointedly  observes : 

Why  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  refenied  its  schools  to  the  spontaneous  sagacity  of 
a  management  coming  and  goin^  at  the  caprice  of  ward  nominating  conventions,  is  a 
question  for  the  citizens  to  consider. 

Again  he  justly  says,  recalling  his  emphatic  statement  of  the  pressing  need  of  super- 
intendence in  his  report  for  1879 : 

I  feel  constrained  to  call  your  attention  again  to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  such  su- 
pervising aid  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  method  of  uniting  the  schools  for  vigorous 
and  harmonious  work. 

The  employment  of  superintendents  by  so  large  a  majority  of  the  cities  indicates 
general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  office.  The  expense  causes  a  delay  in  the 
creation  of  the  office  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities  where  its  importance  is  fully  recog- 
nized. An  examination  of  the  column  of  cost  of  supervision,  Table  II,  appendix,  will 
show  how  small  this  item  is  as  compared  with  total  expense.  When  it  is  considered 
farther  that  in  all  human  affairs  returns  from  investments  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  wisdom,  skill,  and  integrity  with  which  the  affairs  are  systematized  and  controlled, 
an  argument  for  the  immediate  employment  of  superintendents  may  be  based  on  the 
score  of  economy. 

Qualifications  for  the  office  will  naturally  vary  somewhat  with  local  conditions. 
Nearly  all  city  superintendents  are  graduates  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction, 
and  a  large  number  have  acquired  in  active  service  the  special  training  which  is  de- 
manded. Experience  has  thus  supplied  us  with  a  standard  of  qualification  for  this 
office.  It  requires  (1)  that  liberal  education  which  by  conmion  consent  is  the  basis 
of  professional  training;  (2)  instruction  and  training  directed  to  the  special  duties  of 
the  office,  which  in  other  departments  of  applied  knowledge  are  •furnished  by  pro- 
fessional schools  and  courses. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  SCHOOL  POPUIiATION. 

Comparing  the  whole  school  population  in  the  summary  of  Table  11  with  the  entire 
enrolment  in  public  schools  and  the  estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools,  it  ap- 
pears that  21  x>er  cent,  of  the  school  population  are  not  under  instruction.  The 
proportion  of  these  who  are  in  danger  of  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  number  above  six  years  of  age,  who  are  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
paientc,  too  yonng  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  the  number  above  twelve  who  are  neces- 
Miily  put  to  work  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family.  By  reference  to  Table  II  in 
the  appendix  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  enrolled  in  the  public 
lehools  are  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  If  the  figures  could  be  extended  into 
these  details  it  would  appear  that  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance  between  the 
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ages  of  six  and  twelve  approacb  much  nearer  the  school  population  between  those 
ages  than  is  the  case  for  the  years  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  With  all  proper 
allowance,  however,  there  is  enongh  truancy  and  absenteeism  in  the  cities  to  excite 
alarm. 

CONDUCT  OP  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  reports  show  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  elementary  instruction, 
namely,  that  which  precedes  the  high  school.  It  comprises  generally  eight  grades, 
each  grade  corresponding  to  one  year.  Four  of  the  grades  are  classified  as  primary 
and  four  as  grammar  schooL^ 

The  programmes  of  studies  for  these  grades  do  not  differ  materially  in  the  principal 
cities.  They  include  reading,  writing,  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  grammar  and  composition,  physics  or 
physiology,  music,  drawings  and  oral  or  object  lessons.  In  addition  to  these  branches 
English  history  or  outlines  of  general  history  and  elements  of  algebra  are  included 
in  some  cities.  Sewing  is  a  regular  exercise  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  of 
the  girls'  grammar  school  in  Boston,  and  in  a  number  of  western  cities  German  is 
taught  to  those  children  whose  parents  desire  it.  '^English  language,"  as  used  iu  the 
programmes,  is  a  comprehensive  expression,  including  spelling,  word  analysis,  defini- 
tions, and  practice  in  the  correct  use  of  oral  and  written  language.  Oral  or  object 
lessons  cover  a  variety  of  subjects  pursued  in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner  in  some 
cities  and  in  others  according  to  a  well  devised  plan.  The  branches  thus  provided 
for  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  natural  science,  morals,  and  behavior. 

The  average  age  at  which  pupils  complete  the  course  of  study  here  outlined 
appears  to  be  fourteen  years,  which  is  the  age  at  which  compulsory  attendance  ter- 
minates in  German-speaking  countries. 

Examinations  of  all  these  schools  are  held  at  stated  times,  annually,  semiannually, 
or  quarterly,  and  in  many  cases  the  examinations  are  set  forth  in  the  reports  with  suf- 
ficient fulness  to  enable  any  one  who  will  study  them  io  form  a  correct  judgment  aa 
to  the  instruction  imparted. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  city  schools  is  the  increased  atten- 
tion given  to  the  primary  classes.  The  disposition  is  everywhere  manifest  to  fix  a 
reasonable  limit  to  the  number  of  children  assigned  to  one  teacher,  to  appoint  and 
retain  teachers  for  these  primary  grades  who  can  adapt  themselves  easily  to  the  child's 
nature,  to  impose  less  constraint  upon  the  natural  activities  of  childhood,  to  retain 
pupils  fewer  hours  in  confinement  (in  some  of  the  best  systems  not  more  than  three 
hours  a  day),  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  to  unfold  the  intuitions. 

The  average  number  of  children  to  one  teacher  is  about  sixty,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  number  should  not  exceed  fifty.  The  committee  of  Boston  allow 
an  assistant  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds 
fifty-six,  the  intention  being  to  have  no  more  than  fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher. 

Temporary  expedients  are  employed  in  other  cities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  purpose. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Boston  schools  in  1879  the  same  grade  of  certificates  of  quali- 
fication was  fixed  for  the  assistants  of  the  primary  as  for  those  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Iu  Philadelphia,  the  same  year,  the  term  of  service  was  made  the  basis  of  com- 
pensation. Both  of  these  measures  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  lower  grades.  Iu 
some  cities  special  care  is  taken  to  furnish  primaries  with  teachers  of  the  rarest  and 
best  qualifications. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco,  Cah,  says,  in  his  rojwrt 
for  1880: 

Since  the  board  of  education  has  adopted  the  unwise  plan  of  increasing  the  teachers' 
salaries  according  to  the  grade  taught,  the  highest  salary  being  paid  to  the  highest 
grade,  the  teachers,  and  especially  the  good  ones,  no  longer  having  any  inducement 
to  remain  in  the  lower  grades,  are  striving  for  promotion  to  the  highergrades  on  ac- 

1  In  some  western  cities  the  terms  "district  school"  and  "intermediate  school"  are  employed. 
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count  of  the  higher  wa^es.  This  will  deprive  the  primary  schools  of  their  hest  teach- 
en  and  tend  to  throw  uio  talent  of  the  department  into  the  grammar  grades,  where  it 
is  least  needed. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  ntimher  of  city  high  schools  is  a  little  ahove  that  represented  in  the  table,  as  a 
few  cities  in  which  schools  of  this  grade  are  maintained  failed  to  report.  Massachu- 
setts reports  the  largest  number  in  any  single  State  and  Boston  the  largest  number  in 
any  city. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  high  schools  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
eomprises  English  language  and  literature;  history,  ancient,  mediceval,  and  modern; 
mathematics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry;  science, 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy ;  foreign  languages,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Latin ;  music ;  drawing ;  elec  tivee.  Book-keeping  or  experimental  physics  may 
be  substituted  for  zoology  and  drawing  or  a  foreign  language  for  plane  trigonometry. 
Of  the  twenty-five  school  hours  in  a  week,  two  are  given  either  to  calisthenics  or  a 
mihtary  drilL 

Substantially  the  same  course  is  presented  in  the  high  schools  of  the  other  cities 
reporting. 

Both  Latin  and  Qreek  are  included  where  the  high-school  course  is  intended  to 
lead  directly  to  college  entrance  examinations ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  in  the  Boston 
English  High  School,  since  the  two  Latin  schools  of  that  city  are  college  preparatories. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  public  schools  of  secondary  grade  during 
the  last  ten  years  was  the  opening  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  Girls  in  January,  1878. 

The  extent  to  which  special  teachers  are  employed  in  the  cities  and  the  cost  of  such 
service  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  II,  pages  442-448  of  the  appendix. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  decade  in  methods  of  discipline.  It 
is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  corporal  punishment  is  still  too  frequently 
administered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  April  13,  1880,  it  was  ordered:  '^  That 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  our  schools,  and  report  to  this  board  what  means  can  be  adopted  to  remedy 
the  existing  evils.'' 

Majority  and  minority  reports  were  subsequently  submitted,  which  form  a  complete 
sommary  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  subject.  The  majority  recommended 
changes  in  the  regulations  which  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  corporal 
pnnishment  to  the  minimum.  The  minority  advised  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
existing  regulations.    By  ^ilure  of  action  the  matter  remains  in  statu  quo. 

TRUANT  SEBVICB. 

The  habitnal  absence  of  scholars  in  nominal  membership  is  so  serious  a  hindrance 
to  class  work  and  ultimately  so  injurious  to  society  that  educators  and  legislators 
find  a  common  cause  in  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  evil. 

In  many  cities,  chiefly  those  of  New  England,  truant  officers  are  api>ointed  to  look 
after  this  class  of  offenders ;  in  some  cases  this  duty  is  intrusted  to  the  police,  who  re- 
port regularly  to  the  school  authorities.  Wherever  and  however  organized  the  truant 
Mrvice  has  proved  beneficial. 

The  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston  for  1880  contains  an  important  state- 
inent  on  this  branch  of  the  public  school  service,  which  is  admirably  managed  in 
that  city.  It  has  grown  gradually  and  naturally  out  of  the  compulsory  school  laws 
of  the  State  and  the  city  ordinances  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees  from 
•chooL  The  city  authorities  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of  adequate  provision  for 
the  protection  and  education  of  neglected  children  and  for  the  proper  trial  and  re- 
straint of  juvenile  offenders.  On  this  and  all  other  conditions  relative  to  the  truant 
«rvice  the  report  mentioned  will  be  found  replete  with  suggestion  and  information.?] p 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

NotwithstandiDg  the  numerons  complaints  of  poorly  constracted  buildings,  defec- 
tive ventilation,  &^.j  the  last  ten  years  have  been  marked  by  progress  in  all  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  school-houses. 

In  many  cities  the  care  of  these  buildings  is  intrusted  to  special  officers,  and  many 
reports  include  a  representation  of  the  actual  condition  of  school  buildiugs. 

The  lack  of  competent  architects,  the  indifference  of  the  public,  and  the  want  of 
funds  are  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  city  school  buildings 
to  the  convenience  of  the  work  and  the  requirements  of  health. 

SCHOOLS  BfAINTAINED  BY  PRIVATE  EFFORT. 

In  addition  to  organized  efforts  in  our  loading  cities  for  the  care  of  neglected  chil- 
dren, much  is  done  in  the  same  direction  by  various  agencies  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
lural  districts.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  any  adequate  report  of  these  desul- 
tory efforts;  nevertheless  they  occupy  a  very  important  place  among  the  agencies 
which  are  operating  against  the  spread  of  illiteracy. 

The  following  account  of  a  work  in  progress  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  affords  an  im- 
portant example :  ^ 

Miss  Amy  M.  Bradley,  who  has  become  widely  known  on  account  of  her  success  in 
the  education  and  advancement  of  the  poor  whit«  children  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  de- 
termined to  undertake  this  missionary  work  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Sonier^ 
of  Boston.  Miss  Bradley  reached  Wilmington  in  December,  1866,  and  found  an  aban- 
doned building,  very  much  out  of  repair,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of  a  free 
school  by  some  northern  gentlemen  lust  before  the  war.  She  opened  here  the  Union 
8cbool  January  9,  1867,  with  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy ;  but  when  the  term 
closed  in  late  June  or  early  July  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  100.  These 
children  were  extremely  poor,  and  their  clothing  was  partially  furnished  by  ladies  in 
Boston. 

The  work  in  this  building  continued  under  Miss  Bradley  for  five  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  year  (18tS)  the  Hemenway  school-house  was  built  under  her  direc- 
tion at  the  other  eud  of  the  city,  and  the  two  schools  together  furnished  instruction 
for  300  pupils.  Three  years  later  the  county  purchased  the  Hemenway  school,  and 
both  schools  are  now  supported  by  the  county  and  supplied  with  native  teachers 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society  expended 
np  to  June  30,  1872,  over  $21,000  in  these  schools. 

Mrs.  Hemenway  was  influenced  to  help  this  work  by  hearing  a  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney  at  the  Hollis  Street  Mission,  Boston.  She  went  to  Wilmington 
in  1871,  bought  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  and  erected  the  Tileston  school-house, 
a  large  bnilding,  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated,  containing  ample  school  room 
for  250  children  and  a  hall  comfortably  seating  600  persons.  This  was  opeued  in  Oc- 
toberjl872,  with  160  pupils.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds  was  a  little 
over  130,000.  Mrs.  Hemenway  has  given  $5,000  annually  to  the  school,  and  has  ex- 
pended altogether  over  $75,000. 

The  Tileston  school  is  divided  into  six  grades,  Kindergarten,  primary,  middle, 
erammar,  high,  and  normal,  rer^uiribg  the  services  of  nine  teachers.  Each  division 
Has  about  forty  pupils  arranged  in  two  classes. 

TABLE  ni.— NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  normal  schools,  instructors,  and  pupils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1871  to  1880,  inclusive : 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Komber  of  iiwtitatlonB 

Kmnberof  instracton 

Kmnbffr  of  atiirlfaitii .......  r  > 

85 

445 

10.922 

98 

773 

11,778 

113 

887 

18,620 

124 

986 

24,405 

137 

1,031 

29,105 

151 

1.085 

33,921 

152 
1,189 
37.082 

156 
1,227 
39,669 

207 

1,422 

40,029 

220 

1,466 

43,077 

'Br.  W.  G.  Eliot,  preflident  of  Washin^n  TJn'iverslty,  St  Louis,  who  has  personally  obserred  this 
wrk,  in  ites :  '*  Mias  Bradley's  sobool  is  a  model  institntion,  one  of  which  Boston  or  Philadelphia  might 
beptood.** 
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Table  m.— Part  1. — Summary  of 


States  and  Territories. 


1 

Il 

o 

I 


I 


a 


Number  of  students. 


Unmber  of  nor- 
mal students. 


Number  of 
other  students. 


i 

s 


Graduates    in 
the  last  year. 


II 


Alabama 

Arkansas.... 
CaUfomhk.... 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 

Florida 

G^eorgia 

Illinois,. 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island .... 
Tennessee 

Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 


Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia... 
Utah 

Washington  Territory . 


Total. 


106 


8 
6 
7 
83 
10 
9 

7 

23 
18 

81 

13 

27 

7 

51 

9 

5 

24 

158 

87 
17 

144 

9 
8 

9 

19 
30 

20 

60 

7 
3 


560 

210 

686 

9 

132 

127 

78 

1,461 

481 

872 

234 

467 
441 

1,273 

460 
783 
417 

1,388 

276 

30 

519 

6,514 

847 
166 

4,617 

145 
142 

168 

429 
354 

435 

1,887 

89 
55 

21 


174 
111 

77 
8 

14 

27 

67 

267 

197 

129 

(60) 
19 

134 

232 

(109) 
91 

24 

161 

177 

(60) 


124 

8 

134 


156 

28 

500 

6 

118 

12 

11 

538 

284 

239 

83 

313 

69 

983 
45 

273 
74 

630 
152 
22 
57 


128 
37 
57 


102 
84 
52 


10 


172 


37 


877 


279 


4 

}    « 

5 
40 


15 
100 


(301) 


187 
92 


150 


(1,298) 

2,364 

127 

165 


162 

74 


178 


451 
161 

1 


(695) 


287 


(479) 
1. 388  I    1, 924 

(145) 

54  I         88 


61 
129 


(49) 


46 
267 


I     452 


1,419 
31 


874 


10 


90 


(113) 

143  I 

(128) 
849  575 


(54) 
19  I 


16 


(243) 
298  294 


27 


(21) 


11 

122 
50 

270 

55 
85 
8 

205 

40 
21 
87 

643 

9 
116 

474 

19 
81 

40 

92 

48 

44 

118 


17 


903 


625,723 


f       (2,552) 

[  6, 633  I  10, 255 


(1.383) 
2,293  I    8,258 


|!' 


2,948 


12 
41 
28 

10 

114 
44 


85 
892 

4 

94 

878 


82 

108 
19 


1,829 


a  Classification  of  354 
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ttaH$iie$  of  public  normal  Bchoola. 


YolfiiDM   in  U. 
braries. 

It 
II 

u 
1 

fa 

lit 
ill 

il{ 

t 
i 

It 

If 

5a 

II 

lit 

JZ5 

o 

a>. 

|3 

Is 

II 

fiS 

1 

9 

k5 

9 

o 

a 

tc 

>  i 

1 
a 

1 

m 

1 

1 

a 

sl 

-513 

ill! 

2.550 

»> 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

20 

4 

2 

2 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

3,400 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1.400 

100 

........ 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 
0 

1 

100 

20 

1 

0 

1 

10.258 

1,234 

3 

3 

•*"•*•*' 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2.2C0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1,830 

500 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

200 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8.718 

251 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

5 

2.812 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11.291 

299 

7 

7 

5 

1 

4 

8 

2.375 

610 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.386 

446 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

3 

800 

^10 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

8.S88 

365 

3 

5 

4 

6 

1 

6 

1.000 

200 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

400 

100 

•       0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

550 

50 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

11.082 

473 

5 

9 

4 

5 

4 

9 

9 

300 

50 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

455 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

W.178 

1,920 

11 

7 

11 

10 

8 

5 

4 

11 

11 

1,000 

30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 


1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

140 

140 
30 

1 

KO 



2 

1 

3 
1 

1 

3 

900 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

850 

27 

2 

5 

• 

1 

1 

5 

3,557 

242 

4 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

5 

450 

50 

1 
0 

2 
0 

1 

1 

0 

2 
0 

2 

0 

1 

1 









88.136 

7.491 

82 

48' 

82 

» 

63 

72 

46 

17 

62 

94 

■•»  reported. 
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Table  HI.— Part  2,— Summary  of 


States. 


a 

•I 

o 

I 


I 

a 
I 


Knmber  of  stadents. 


Number  of  nor- 
mal students. 


Number  of  other 
students. 


6 

•a 


I 
s 


Graduates  iu 
the  last  year. 


li 


Alabama... 
Arkansas. 
California.. 
Colorado... 


Georgia., 
Illinois.. 
Indiana.. 
Iowa  .... 


Kentucky . 


liOuisiana.. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York  

North  Carolina  . 


Ohio. 


Oregon 

Pennsylrania . 


South  Carolina  . 


Tennessee . 


Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia . 


Total. 


114 


780 

2>239 

c4 

15 

424 

6856 

63,580 

620 
150 

305 

352 

53 

6272 

23 

23 

e 

80 

87 

27 

6633 

63,271 

48 
1,501 

087 


6 
870 
245 
64 
200 


563 


617, 354 


177 


100 


170 


252 


I 


ei 

9  I  6 

(224) 

20 

175  124 

(48) 
558  I       485 

108  I       102 

(150) 

(40) 
106  I        160 


(43) 


204 
(150) 


05 

27 
4 

23 

23 
0 

12 
2 

27 
120 


768 

851 

22 
860 

26 
252 

(20) 

146 

152 

(130) 
406 

51 

8 

0 

100 

40 

137 


70 
3 
11 
103 
15 
67 


75 
240 


75 
110 


112 


118 


(138) 


67 


514 
807 


53 


82 


43 
150 


456 
362 


(75) 


805 
134 


150 
22 


143 


200 


(814) 
3,5061    2,886 


(213) 
2,541  I    2.376 


84 
240 


15 


1 752 


020 
8 


83 

140 

15 
12 


10 
460 


a  Rust  Normal  Institute  reports  18  graduates  as  engaged  in  teaching,  but  makes  no  report  of  the 
number  graduating  at  last  commencement. 
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staHstia  of  private  normal  sckoola. 


ynXnmeB  in  libra- 
ries. 


I 


is 


2 
Ms 

r 


a  r 
II. 

III 
111 


fi 

§^ 

•SI 


I- 
II 


Is 

11 

f 


§ 


gig. 


II 


}25 


c3 
fcfi 

Is 


a 

si 


5u*S 

§  w  fl 

fell  8 

111! 


1,500 

s;ooo 
uo 


260 
fiO 
20 


900 

2.517 

7,540 

2,411 
000 

1,800 

750 
400 


227 

1,250 

500 
160 

800 

10 

7 


1,700 
8,050 


100 
510 
25 


4,542 
1,450 

5^000 

250 
100 


500 

50 
100 


1,200 
200 
100 


10 


10 


2 
2 
1 

1 
2 
2 
0 

1 
4 

10 

2 
5 


46^270 


4,775 


75 


26 


45 


57 


27 


40 


bClaasiflcation  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
0  Only  one  institution  reporting  this  item. 
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Table  HI. —  General  summary  of  siatistica  of  pahlio  and  private  normal  BchooU, 


Number  of  normal  schools  supported  by 

- 

State. 

County. 

City. 

All  other  agencies. 

States  and  Terrltoriee. 

1^ 

•So 

11 

ll 

1] 

ll 

ll 
11 

o 

If 

ii 

0- 

Alabama.... 

8 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

M 
2 
1 
2 
2 

16 
2 
15 

8 
6 
7 

25 
10 
7 
7 

830 

139 

468 

9 

132 

39 

78 

605 

454 

337 

U2 

4 
1 
2 

1 

17 
14 

8 

367 

ArkaiiBas. •*.>-. ••-...... 

California 

1 

2 

109 

4 

Colorado................. 

15 

Conneoticiit  ............. 

Florida 

Georgia... 

2 
7 

10 
7 
1 
6 
3 

e2 
3 
1 
1 

2 

89 

85 

34 

5 

29 

U 

2 

6 

6 

8 

274 

Ulinoia 

1 

8 

200 

1 
2 
2 

299 

Indiana.................. 

9 
2 

27 
81 

1,091 
390 

Iowa. ..•.•....!.......... 

Kuisas ►-.. 

150 

Kf^ntacky  ............... 

306 

Ironiftiana » 

182 

Haine 

4 
2 
6 
2 
8 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 

21 

18 

68 

13 

27 

7 

43 

9 

5 

24 

119 

87 

439 

301 

1,149 

69 

434 

251 
1,226 

276 
80 

191 
2,867 

288 

2 

2 

8 

53 

Maryland............ .... 

4 

MA49a<0hll96tt4  -.,...-rr-r- 

3 

18 

124 

23 

Hichigan 

23 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

2 
2 
1 

8 

8 

9 

Hissonri 

1 

8 

162 

20 

Nebraska 

8 

Kew  Hampshire  » 

New  Jersey .............. 

New  York 

2 

39 

1.246 

8 
6 
11 
2 

8 

5 
22 
74 

8 
34 

27 

North  Carolina .......... 

324 

Ohio 

3 

17 

166 

1,278 
43 

Pennsvlvania ............ 

10 

1 

117 
.     9 

2,776 
145 

1 

27 

1,015 

621 

lUiode  Island 

Boath  Carolina 

4 
11 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

19 
71 
18 

8 
5 

15 
12 

318 

Tennessee 

1 
2 
8 
61 
d6 
4 

8 
9 
19 
80 
20 
55 

142 
156 
396 

859 

Texas 

121 

Vermont................. 

6 

Virginia 

20 

"West  Virginia 

846 
1,038 

203 

Wisconsin 

1 
2 

6 

7 

14 
89 

64 

pi^triot  t^t  C'^lnmbia  .  ,  r 

194 

Utah 

el 
el 

3 

55 
21 

Washington  Territory . . . 

Total 

84 

764 

15,299 1        1 

8 

200 

21 

131 

2,941 

114 

563 

7,296 

a  This  summary  contains  the  strictly  nofTnol  students  only,  as  fiir  as  reported ;  for  total  number  of 
students,  see  the  preceding  summaries. 

h  Partially  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  to  agricultural  colleges,  this 
nonmd  school  being  part  of  an  institution  so  endowed. 

0  Receive  an  allowance  Ax>m  the  Stato. 

d  No  appropriation  for  1879-*60. 

e  Territorial  appropriation.  ^  j 
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Appropriatiansfor  normal  schools. 


Name  of  school  and  location. 


d  00 

«  5  !a 

«3  a  o 

«  ^^ 


State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Ala 

IT^onnal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Hnntsville,  Ala 

Lincoln  Normal  TJnirersitj,  Marion,  Ala , 

Normal  department  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark, 
Branch  Normal  College  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Pine  Blnff,  Ark. .. 
Normal  department  of  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

California  State  Normal  School,  San  Jo86,  Cal 

Connecticnt  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Soathem  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  Bl 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  HI 

Cook  County  Normal  and  Training  School,  Norraalville,  HI — 

Indianapolis  Normal  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Soathem  Indiana  Normal  CoDoge,  Mitchell,  Ind 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans 

Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  Now  Orleans,  La 

Peabody  Normal  Seminary,  New  Orleans,  La 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine,Me 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Parmington,  Mo 

Madawaska  Training  School,  Fort  Kent  and  Van  Buren,  Me. . . 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  €h>rham.  Me 

Konnal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfleld,  Mo. 
Normal  department  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro',  Me.. 
Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore.Md 

Massachoaetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass 

Gloucester  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Gloncwf  er,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass 

We«tfield  State  Normal  School,  TV  estfleld,  Mass 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Moss 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsihmti,  Mich 

State  Normal  School  at  Mankato,  Minn ~. 

State  Normal  School  at  St  Cloud,  Minn 

SUte  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Tougaloo  University  and  State  Normal  School,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 
Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent      /  County  appropriation. 
objects. 

b  Appropriation  in  common  with^  other  de- 
partments of  the  university. 

e  Of  this  $10,000  is  a  special  appropriation  for 
a  new  building. 

d  City  appropriation. 

#11,900  is  a  special  appropriation  for  appa- 


$7,500 
2,000 
4,000 
(b) 

cl2, 000 
dl.OOO 
e33. 300 
12,000 
(h) 

20,290 

22,401 

/15,000 

A  000 

cl2,500 

17,000 

6,750 

A25, 800 

»1,300 

i3,700 

6,000 

6,000 

1,000 

6,000 

600 

600 

2,000 

10.500 

16,925 

12,750 

10,300 

d2,500 

14,579 

10,800 

10, 800 

17,500 

12,000 

9,000 

12,000 

3,000 

2,000 

7,500 


$32  33 
160  80 

17  10 
(b) 

20  00 


68  00 
90  00 

(b) 
48  20 
52  45 

^48  23 

87  50 
20  00 

i45  50 
21  00 
38  21 

50  00 

20  00 
41  83 
67  00 

100(0 

47  50 
89  57 

1   80  00 

49  00 
85  00 
13  64 
10  00 
40  00 


g  County  appropriation  per  capita. 

h  Also  $2,000  from  county,  all  of  which  is  a  special 

appropriation  for  building. 
i  From  Peabody  f and. 
>From  local  contributions  and  Peabody  fhndt 

the  amount  i>er  capita  being  the  amount  of 

these  two  funds. 
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Appropriations  for  normal  Bchoola — Continued. 


Name  ot  school  and  location. 


Konnal  College  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Miflsoori,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jeflforson  City,  Mo 

Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo 

St  Lonis  Kormal  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo , 

State  Normal  School, 'Warrensburg,  Mo 

Nebraska  State  Kormal  School,  Peru,  Nebr 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  II 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  School,  Trenton,  N.  J 

New  York  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y ^ 

State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  School,  Geneseo.N.  Y 

Normal  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Ti-aining  School,  Pot8dam,N.Y 

ITnivfersity  Normal  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville.  N.  C 

Cinciiinati  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gktneya  Normal  School,  Geneva,  Ohio 

Penn^lvania  State  Normal  School,  sixth  district,  Bloomsburg,  Pa 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  Ediuboro',  Pa 

Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Kutztown,  Pa 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  fifth  district,  Mansfield,  Pa 

Pennsylviuiia  State  Normal  School,  second  district,  MUlersviUe,  Pa 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  Shippensbnrg,  Pa 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa 

Bhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  K.  I 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute,  Winnsboro',  8.C 

Warner  Institute,  Jonesborou  fib,  Tenn 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  HuntHville,  Tex s 

American  Nonnal  School,  Kellyville,  Tex 

State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Students,  Prairie  View,  Tex 

Yorktown  Normal  School,  Yorktown,  Tex 

State  Normal  School,  Caatleton,  Vt 

Johnson  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Yt 

Stat©  Normal  School,  Randolph,  Vt 

Hampton  Normal  uid  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent       ^  Also  $250  from  county, 
objects. 

5  Appropriation  in  common  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university. 

cFortwoyeara. 

d  City  appropriation. 

f  Also  $1,200  from  city. 

/County  appropriation;  the  amount  per  capita 
being  the  amoont  of  county  appropriation. 


(b) 

«$15,000 

7,500 

dl0,684 

7.500 

15,000 

e5,000 

15,000 

18,000 

18.000 

17,509 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

(295,000 

18,000 

17,872 

2,000 

2,000 

d7,600 

/1, 300 

5,000 

10.000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

2,775 

5,902 

d25,000 

2,250 

6.933 

10,500 

17600 

A150 

{14,500 

235 

6,000 

432 

2.000 

2,000 

3,2TB 


$14  60 


20  16 

106  66 

45  23 
30  00 

40  55 
83  45 
800 

/13  00 

10  00 

11  00 
2V00 

9  19 

12  71 
15  35 

250 

100  00 
8  90 

400 

15  OQ 

h  From  State,  county,  and  town. 

{Also  a  special  appropriation  firom  Hantsvllle 

of  a  building  valued  at  $12,000. 
j  The  institute  receives  annually  about  $10,000 

from  t^e  State,  being  its  share  of  the  income 

from  the  congressional  grant  of  land  to  ag- 

rionltnnl  colleges. 
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NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 
AppropriaiUma  for  nomial  schools — Continued. 


XCV 


Kame  of  school  and  location. 


VOwaakee  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

StateNonnalSchool,  Oshkosh,  Wis....: 

Wisconsin  StAto  Normal  School,  Platterille,  Wis 

State  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  Wis 

Washington  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C 

Normal  department  of  University  of  Deaeret,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


e62  50 


a  Exclasive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  ohjccts. 

h  City  appropriation. 

e  Toiritorial  appropriation. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  provided  for  in  (1)  normal  schools  or  normal  depart- 
ments, in  (2)  normal  institutes,  and  (3)  by  chairs  or  lectureships  in  universities  or 
colleges. 

Table  m  presents  a  summarized  view  of  normal  schools  and  departments.  The 
former  are  independent  institutions,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  imparting 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching ;  the  latter  are  connected  with  State 
universities  or  other  colleges.  In  some  instances  these  departments  have  scarcely 
more  than  a  nominal  existence,  di£ferlng  from  the  other  departments  of  the  institutions 
to  which  they  belong  simply  by  the  omission  of  a  portion  of  the  regular  course  and 
the  substitution  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  education. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  returns  from  normal  schools  did  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient data  to  serve  the  purposes  of  extended  comparison.  In  the  appendix  to  my 
report  of  liJ70  will  be  found  an  article  on  normal  schools  by  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  the 
able  principal  of  the  county  normal  school,  Peoria,  111.,  who  was  well  qualified  to 
give  the  subject  accurate  and  comprehensive  presentation.  The  result  of  his  endeavor 
serves  to  show  how  imperfect  and  inadequate  were  the  means  of  obtaining  information 
in  regard  to  these  institutions  before  the  series  of  tables  embodied  in  the  report 
was  undertaken.  An  examination  of  Table  III  in  the  successive  reports  will  show 
still  further  that  the  art  of  systematic  and  specific  reporting  has  been  of  slow  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  schools  themselves.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  institu- 
tions, instructors,  and  students  in  the  successive  years  is  set  forth  in  the  table.  Of  the 
number  now  reported,  106  are  public  institutions,  i.  e.,  supported  or  aided  by  State, 
county,  or  city  appropriations  or  forming  departments  of  State  universities.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  embraces  from  one  to  four  years,  three  or  four 
years  being  the  fall  period  in  the  majority.  The  model  schools  reported  in  connection 
with  62  of  the  normals  are  schools  of  elementary  grade  in  which  the  normal  students 
are  exercised  in  teaching  under  the  observation  of  experienced  teachers  and  subject  to 
their  criticism  and  approval.  In  a  few  cities  the  same  end  is  sought  by  sending  normal 
students  to  act  as  substitutes  in  the  lower  grades  of  public  schools. 

Libraries,  cabinets,  laboratories,  &c.,  are,  if  possible,  more  useful  in  normal  schools 
than  in  other  institutions.  Here  they  not  only  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
but  they  familiarize  the  teacher  with  the  aids  which  he  must  constantly  employ  in 
his  chosen  vocation.  Appliances  reported  by  the  normal  schools  must  then  be  in- 
duded  in  any  comparative  estimate  of  facilities  offered  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

In  1^^72  Table  III  was  extended  so  as  to  include  substantially  the  same  details  as  at 
present.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
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draTHDg  and  vocal  mosio  are  taught  and  in  the  nnmber  possessing  collections  of 
models,  cast«,  &c,,  laboratories,  and  all  the  yarions  appliances  included  in  the  table, 
bears  a  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  schools. 

The  supervision  and  general  care  of  public  normal  schools  is  intrusted  in  some  States 
to  the  State  board  of  education  or  other  general  officers  of  education  and  in  others  to 
a  normal  school  board.  In  a  few  States  normal  schools  have  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fimd,  as  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  fund  is  nearly  $1,000,000.  In  general  the 
schools  are  supported  by  annual  appropriations. 

By  reference  to  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  apart  from  the  schools 
for  training  Kindergarten  teachers,  13  public  normal  schools  have  a  course  of  a  single 
year.  In  the  case  of  city  normal  schools  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  give  a  strictly 
professional  character  to  the  year's  work.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  com- 
pleted the  ordinary  high  school  course  or  must  show  upon  examination  equivalent 
attainments;  they  are  required  to  present  testimonials  of  character  and  generally  to 
g^ve  some  pledge  of  their  intention  to  teach.  These  requirements  secure  to  the  school 
a  number  of  students  of  substantially  equal  development  and  well  prepared  for  special 
training. 

The  normal  schools  of  Washington  and  Boston  are  good  examples  of  those  which 
give  a  strictly  pedagogical  training  during  a  single  year's  course.  They  pnrsne  nearly 
the  same  plan,  which  will  be  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  programme  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  Boston  school.  The  work  of  the  school  is  grouped 
under  five  heads:  (1)  physiological  study;  (2)  psychological  study ;  (3)  special  re- 
\views;  (4)  methods  of  instruction;  (5)  teaching  under  criticism.  The  course  of  train- 
ibg  exercises  laid  out  for  the  year  and  rigidly  pursued  is  as  follows : 

)E^r8t  exercise  (iimef  one  week):  Observing  and  reporting, — One  section  of  the  normal 
pupils,  accompanied  by  their  teacher,  visit  a  class  in  the  training  school  daily ;  they 
withess  the  regular  work  of  the  room  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  return,  and  roi>ort 
oral^  to  the  teacher  accompanying  them.  This  report  is  merely  an  orderly  statement 
of  what  is  done  and  said  in  the  room  visited,  the  teacher  making  the  statement  com- 
plete and  calling  attention  to  such  excellences  as  she  deems  best.  These  visits  are 
made  at  the  same  hour  on  successive  davs,  so  that  the  same  lesson  is  seen  each  day 
during  the  week.  The  other  section  of  the  noimul  pupils,  under  the  direction  of 
another  of  their  teachers,  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Second  exerdae  (time,  one  week):  Teaching  before  the  normal  class  for  criticism. — Normal 
pupils  teach  classes  from  the  training  school,  following  the  regular  programme  of  the 
room  from  which  the  children  come.  One  section  teach  a  class  of  twelve  children 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  daily,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  normal  teachers, 
the  same  subject  being  taught  at  the  same  hour,  to  the  same  pupils,  for  a  week. 
After  the  teaching  the  rest  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  criticisms  by  the  normal  pupils 
and  their  teacher.  Special  preparation  for  these  lessons  is  made  at  another  hour.  The 
other  section  do  the  same  under  the  direction  of  another  normal  teacher. 

Third  exercise  (time,  one  week):  Observing  and  reporting  single  lessons, — Repeating 
nnmber  one. 

Fourth  exercise  ((tme,  one  week):  Observing  the  work  of  a  room  for  two  whole  daps. — One 
section  is  distributed  through  the  grammar  department  of  the  training  school,  three 
or  four  being  sent  to  a  room.  They  remain  in  the  same  room  two  entire  days.  Each 
pupil  reports  the  programme  of  the  room  in  which  she  observes  the  first  day;  the 
second  day  she  reports  the  pro^amme  and  one  lesson.  The  report  of  the  lesson  shows 
(1)  the  object  of  the  lesson  and  (2)  the  steps  by  which  this  object  was  attaiue<l,  as  the 
normal  pupils  gathered  it  from  their  observation.  The  next  two  days  the  other  sec- 
tion do  the  same.  The  normal  teachers  see  their  pupils  in  the  rooms  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. 

Fifth  exercise  {time,  (me  week):  Teaching  before  the  class. — Repetition  of  number  two. 

Sixth  exercise  (time,  two  weeks):  Teaching  in  the  training  school. 

Seventh  exercise  {time,  one  week):  Teaching  before  the  class. — Repetition  of  number 
two. 

Eighth  exercise  {time,  two  weeks):  Observing  and  teiuihing  in  the  public  schools. 

Xinth  exercise  {time,  ihree  weeks):  Model  lessons  in  teaching. — All  the  normal  pupils  ^ 
to  the  primary  school  hall,  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  every  day  for  three  weeks,  to  wit- 
ness model  lessons  in  teaching  and  for  criticism  of  these  lessons.  Part  of  the  lessons  are 
fiven  by  the  normal  teachers  and  part  by  the  pupils,  one  lesson  every  day  by  each, 
bout  half  the  time  is  spent  in  teaching  and  half  in  criticism. 
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The  object  of  these  leesons  was  to  give  the  normal  pupils  the  best  type  of  teaching, 
especially  by  beginners. 

In  other  than  city  normal  schools  it  is  difficult  to  give  definite  character  to  a  single 
year's  course.  The  classes  are  large  and  represent  various  degrees  of  preparation. 
Oftentimes  the  chief  need  is  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  pursued  in  the 
common  schools;  and  all  exorcises  in  methods  and  all  general  consideration  of  the 
teaching  office,  its  bearing  nixm  lifo  and  society,  the  relation  between  mental  proc- 
esses and  results,  are  omitted  or  made  secondary  to  the  mastery  of  simple  branches 
of  knowledge  in  which  the  future  teacher  must  be  prescient.  Fortunately  efforts  are 
being  made  to  free  these  schools  from  the  conditions  which  interfere  with  their  special 
work.  This  purpose  can  be  furthered  by  proper  entrance  examinations  and  a  system- 
atized course  of  study  and  training  exercises. 

The  normal  schools  having  more  than  a  year's  course  include  a  number  of  thor- 
oughly organized  and  efficient  institutions  maintained  by  liberal  appropriations. 
Many  of  this  class,  however,  included  in  Table  III,  are  affected  by  the  untoward  con- 
ditions previously  noted.  Candidates  are  admitted  at  too  early  an  age  and  without 
adequate  or  sufficiently  uniform  preparation,  and  in  the  course  of  instruction  too  little 
provision  is  made  fbr  special  training  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

The  disposition  is  everywhere  manifest  to  examine  into  these  institutions,  to  ascer- 
tain what  changes  and  regulations  are  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  their  character 
as  training  schools,  and  to  hold  them  more  strictly  to  their  requirements.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  every  investigation  of  normal  schools  ordered  during  the  decade  has 
reonlted  in  fuller  appreciation  of  their  value. 

In  the  general  summary  of  Table  III,  page  xcii,  normal  schools  are  classified  into 
those  supported  by  States,  by  counties,  by  cities,  and  by  other  agencies.  The  first  three 
classes  represent  support  by  public  funds;  the  fourth,  support  by  private  enterprise, 
benefactions,  or  endowments.  For  oonvenieuce,  then,  the  fbnr  classes  may  be  reduced 
to  two.  Considering  the  States  by  geographical  sections  the  summary  of  normals 
under  the  two  classes  respectively  is  as  follows: 


First 

oltAB* 

Second 
olasB. 

21 

4 

25 

16 

4 

12 

7 

13 

17 

22 

26 

40 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Total. 


Kew  Bnff land  Statee  (6) 

Hiddle  AtUntio  States  («)... 
South  Atlaatio  States  <4)  .... 

Golf  States  <4)... 

Sootbera  Central  SUtea  (6) . . 
Korthcrn  Cental  States  (9) . . 
States  of  the  Pacific  Slope  (3) 
Tonitories  (3) 


25 
41 
16 
20 
30 
66 
6 
7 


The  twelve  States  in  which  the  Peabody  fund  has  been  distributed,  viz,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  G^rgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia,  report  a  total  of  61  normal  schools,  21 
of  the  first  class  and  40  of  the  second.  The  total  for  the  remaining  States  and  Terri- 
tories is  159,  of  which  85  belong  to  the  first  class  and  74  to  the  socond;  that  is,  65  per 
cent,  of  all  the  normals  in  the  twelve  States  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund  are  supported 
by  pther  than  public  agencies  and  46  per.  cent,  of  those  in  the  remaining  States  and 
Territories.  These  statements  may,  however,  be  misleading  unless  modified  by  con- 
ditions presented  in  other  parts  of  the  table. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  notes  to  the  general  summary  of  Table  HI,  page  xcii,  that 
of  the  normal  schools  of  the  first  class  in  the  twelve  States  just  euumcrated  2  are 
partially  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  grant  of  land  in  n.id  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  6  received  no  appropriation  in  1879-'80. 
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On  a  close  examination  of  the  work  done  by  these  institutions,  it  appears  that  some 
of  them  adopt  the  term  normal  rather  as  a  declaration  of  their  purposes  than  as  an 
indication  of  their  exclnsive  devotion  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  methods. 

The  amount  of  State,  city,  and  county  appropriations  for  1880  to  normal  schools 
and  departments  in  the  twelve  States  specified  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
168,667.  This  amount  includes  $10, 000  special  appropriation  for  building  in  Arkansas 
and  omits  appropriations  to  the  normal  departments  of  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  which  are  reported 
in  common  with  other  departn^^nts  of  these  universities.  An  approximate  estimate 
may  be  mode  of  the  ratio  between  the  appropriation  and  the  amount  which  would 
suffice  to  provide  normal  training  for  the  entire  body  of  teachers.  Allowing  sixty 
pupils  to  each  teacher,  the  school  population  of  the  twelve  States  under  considera- 
tion would  employ  upwards  of  65,000  teachers,  and  if  70  per  cent,  of  this  number 
should  continue  from  year  to  year  in  their  places  30  per  cent.,  or  about  20,000  new 
teachers,  must  be  provided  annnally.  In  the  article  previously  mentioned,  Mr.  White 
stated  that  the  annual  expense  of  a  normal  school  which  sends  out  250  pupils  (not 
necessarily  graduates)  is  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  The  estimate  was  carefully  made 
and  gives  a  fair  basis  for  oar  present  calculation.  It  will  be  seen  that  80  such  schools 
would  meet  the  demand  for  20,000  teachers  annnaUy,  at  an  expense  of  about  one  and 
a  quarter  million  of  dollars.  No  State  has  yet  made  provision  on  so  liberal  a  scale 
for  the  training  of  its  teachers ;  and  the  appropriation  for  this  department  of  public 
school  work  in  the  South  falls  far  below  the  suras  appropriated  in  other  sections,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  table.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  the  new  teachers  annually  appointed  throughout  the  country  have  had 
normal  training.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  proportion  is  comparatively  large,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  employed  have  attended  normal  schools  and  above 
one-fifth  are  graduates.  Those  considerations  lead  to  certain  obvious  conclusions. 
Graduates  of  normal  schools  represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  public  school  teach- 
ers, and  should  be  employed  where  they  can  most  effectually  direct  and  stimulate 
teachers  who  have  had  inferior  opi>ortnnities  for  preparation.  The  ordinary  law  of 
supply  and  demand  must  be  depended  on  to  furnish  the  majority  of  teachers.  Some 
system  of  graded  normal  schools  must  be  adopted  or  the  greater  number  of  the  schools 
will  be  left  to  inexperienced  or  altogether  untrained  teachers. 

Normal  institutes  and  summer  normal  schools  offer  a  ready  means  for  accomplish- 
ing this  gradation.  It  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  organized  and  conducted 
upon  some  rational  plan,  and  that  their  support  should  be  included  as  a  constant  item 
in  estimates  of  expenses. 

Teachers'  or  normal  institutes  are  already  authorized  by  law  and  provision  made 
for  defraying  their  expenses  in  the  following  States:  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  following 
States  institutes  are  authorized,  but  no  specific  apx)ropriations  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose: California,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

In  the  States  in  which  there  is  no  enactment  on  the  subject,  institutes  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  State  and  county  superintendents  or  other  school  officers,  llie  ex- 
penses are  met  by  voluntary  contributions  from  teachers  and  officers.  The  institutes 
continue  from  three  to  six  days,  under  the  direction  of  able  instructors.  The  day  ses- 
sions are  occupied  in  giving  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
branches  and  the  details  of  school  management;  the  evening  sessions  are  generally 
devoted  to  conferences  and  lectures.  The  summer  normal  schools  continue  in  session 
from  two  to  six  weeks.  Teachers  are  formed  into  classes.  The  time  is  divided  be- 
tween methods  of  teaching  and  the  branches  to  be  taught. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  and  training  represented  by  chairs  of  pedagogics  differs 
somewhat  from  that  to  which  the  term  normal  is  applied,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
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inolndes  drill  in  methods  of  teaching.  The  scope  of  the  former  is  indicated  by 
the  expression  "philosophy  or  science  of  education,"  a  comprehensive  subject  which 
in  oar  coontry  has  heretofore  been  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Such  chairs 
are  reported  by  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  The  presidents 
of  Harvard,  Tale,  Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins  have  given  repeated  expression 
to  their  views  upon  the  importaoce  of  including  the  subject  in  the  university  cur- 
rioolmn  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  ere  long  be  introduced  in  the  institu- 
tions which  they  represent.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  endowed  chair  of  pedagogy 
in  a  university  rich  in  men  and  resources  would  be  a  powerful  influence  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  a  State. 

The  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  under  the  auspices  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Har- 
vard Universities  to  afford  special  instruction  to  teachers  have  been  noted  in  my  reports. 
Teachers'  classes  in  early  English  and  in  the  theory  of  numbers  were  maintained  at 
Johns  Hopkins  during  the  year.  The  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  University 
have  voted  to  maintain  in  the  scientific  school,  for  the  benefit  of  male  graduates  of 
the  State  normal  schools,  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  $150  each,  not  exceeding 
eight  in  number  at  any  one  time.  These  scholarships  are  to  be  divided  among  the 
normal  schools  as  the  State  board  of  education  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and 
the  appointments  are  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year,  on  the  reconmienda- 
tion  of  tho  principals  of  the  schools.  Heappointments  are  to  be  made  by  the  scientific 
fiMmlty. 

The  value  of  this  and  of  every  other  endeavor  to  bring  scientiffo  knowledge  and 
correct  methods  of  scientific  study  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  our  common 
schools  cannot  be  overestimated.    Such  knowledge  finds  its  application  in  all  arts  and 
indus^es  and  in  all  measures  for  tho  preservation  of  health  and  life,  and  it  offers 
the  only  means  of  dissipating  the  fears  and  superstitions  and  correcting  the  foolish 
practices  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature.    Whatever 
may  be  the  comparative  merits  of  different  courses  of  study  in  a  scheme  of  liberal 
education,  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  is  more  useful  in  the  condition  of  life  for 
which  the  majority  of  our  youth  are  preparing  than  this  "lore  of  conmion  things." 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who  condact  our  normal  schools  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  with  reference  to  this  phase  of  public  intel- 
ligence.   It  is  in  their  power  to  determine  the  character  of  our  public  school  instruc- 
tion, and  the  interest  which  is  manifested  by  the  liberal  appropriations  for  their  work 
is  nndoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  common  school 
instruction  should  at  a  certain  stage  diverge  from  that  which  is  the  accepted  basis  for 
'longed  study  or  for  professional  training,  and  should  therefore  be  intrusted  to 
Bochers  speciaUy  prepared  for  the  high  service.    Graduates  of  normal  schools  ought 
0  have  that  understanding  of  our  history  and  institutions  which  will  enable  them  to 
mpart  notions  of  public  law  and  obligation  to  the  future  citizens,  and  that  familiarity 
rith  our  resources,  products,  and  industries  which  may  be  acquired  in  laboratory 
practice  and  among  the  collections  of  museums  of  natural  history  and  technology. 
It  is  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  these  institutions  that  I  have 
leavored  from  time  to  time  to  call  the  attention  of  those  in  charge  of  our  normal 
hools  to  the  means  of  increasing  their  illustrative  material  and  of  keeping  constantly 
formed  of  new  discoveries  in  science.    In  1876  there  was  prepared  under  my  direc- 
n  a  manual  of  a  limited  number  of  the  common  native  trees  of  the  northern  United 
tes,  which  was  intended  to  give  concise  descriptions  of  these  species  of  trees, 
ther  with  some  account  of  their  uses  and  their  range  of  growth  in  different  parts 
the  country ;  to  accompany  this  were  prepared  sets  of  dried  botanical  specimens  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  together  with  sections  of  the  wood  of  each  species.    These  speci- 
lens  and  the  accompanying  manual  the  Office  proposed  to  use  as  loans  to  those  normal 
tools  giving  assurance  of  interest  and  cooperation.    It  tvas  hoped  tlirough  this 
itiative  that  the  teachers  throughout  the  country  would  become  familiar  with  the 
'ormation  so  greatly  needed  among  the  people  in  regard  to  the  planting,  cultivation, 
id  uses  of  trees,  and  the  protection  of  our  forests. 
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I  have  repeatedly  nrged  attention  to  the  explorations,  surveys,  and  similar  enter- 
prises conduoted  by  the  General  Government,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  wonld  be  a 
wise  measure  to  establish  weather  stations  at  all  permanent  normal  schools,  and  thus 
put  them  in  direct  correspondence  with  the  national  meteorological  bureau,  and  to 
train  all  normal  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  theoretical  and  practical  weather  science. 
In  pursuance  of  the  ideas  here  advanced,  I  have  expected  that  normal  schools  would 
derive  a  great  benefit  from  the  pedagogical  library  and  museum  of  this  Office.  Here 
the  teacher  may  learn  as  nowhere  else  in  the  country  how  far  appliances  have  been 
devised  in  aid  of  the  instruction  in  the  several  branches,  and  here,  too,  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  profession. 

TABLE  lY.— COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training 

1871- 

1880: 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

IS'umber  of  Instittitions . 
Knmber  of  instnicton. 
Niiinb«r  of  students  . . . 

60 

168 

6,460 

53 

263 

8,451 

112 

514 

22,397 

126 

577 

25,892 

131 

504 

26,109 

137 

599 

25,234 

134 

568 

23,496 

129 

527 

21.048 

144 

535 

22,081 

162 

619 

27,146 

Table  IV. — Summary  ofataUaHoa  of  commercial  and  husiness  colleges. 


States. 


I 


If  umber  of  stadents. 


llli 


2 

•3 


I 


i. 

£1 

d 

.a 


i 


1,022 
532 
877 
40 
53 
103 
35 


1,200 

3,750 

75 

10,700 

300 

360 


75 
150 

75 

6,004 

200 


AlAbaniA 2          6             126  126 

Califoniift 6         38       al,012  811 

Georgia 2          6           6303  262 

HUnois— 18         69        c3,973  2,927 

Indiana 8        83         1,670  1,176 

Iowa U         32        dl,705  1,432 

Kansas 2          3             182  103 

Kentncky 8         11             518  465 

Louisiana ~ 2         12            871  278         103      1,695 

Maine 8          8             256  221           35          104 

Maryland 2        22  «956 

Massachusetts 4        22            838  780 

Michigan 9         26          1,104  853 

Minnesota 4         15          /813  216         125 

Mississippi 1         14               90  90 

Missouri 6         41          1,490  1,274 

Nebraska 1          1              70  40 

Kew  Hampshire 4          7            160  115 

New  Jersey 5         28             758  479 

New  York 18         75         4,806  8,440 

North  CaioUna 1  1 

Ohio 14         49          2,074  1,613          461 

a  Not  reported  of  138  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 

b  Not  reported  of  41  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 

0  Not  reported  of  500  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 

dNot  reported  of  76  whether  thoy  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 

«  Not  reported  whether  in  day  or  evening  school. 

/Not  reported  of  544  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school. 

g  Include.}  the  HbK^oC9t;XavierCk>llege,  Cincinnati,  which  is  reported  with  commercial  dopartzaent 
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216 
85 
35 

270 

1,148 


217 
1.050 
2,480 


10 


925 
2,965 


60 
5 


i7W,558 


60 
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Table  IV. — Summary  of  gtaiiatica  of  commercial  and  huiiness  colleges — Continued. 


StatM  and  Territories. 


I 

"S 

I 


Kamber  of  stadenta. 


111. 


s 
b 


I 


5 


II 


J 


£S 


PeonsylTaaia 

Rhode  laland 

Tennesaee 

Texas 

yirg:i2iia 

West  yirgima 

Wiaoonsin , 

District  of  Colombia.... 
Washington  Territory. 

Total 


ol,777 

467 

185 

175 

45 

224 

W,257 

283 

19 


901 
345 
120 
130 

26 
104 
699 
160 

19 


422 
122 
65 
86 
19 
30 
223 


1,183 
155 
469 


206 
5 


641 
796 


5 

41 


162 


619 


627,146 


<il9,894 


(15,961 


43.512 


6,929 


a  Not  report«d  of  364  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  sohooL 
b  Kot  reported  of  366  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  school 
e  Not  reported  of  2,985  whether  they  are  in  day  or  evening  schooL 
d  1,194  students  attended  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

TABLE  V. — KINDBRGXKTBN. 

The  following  is  a  comparfttire  summary  of  Kindergarten,  instmctors,  and  pnpils 
reported  to  the  Boreau  from  1673  to  1680,  inclnsiTe : 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

yamber  of  institations .....r 

42 

73 

L252 

55 

125 

1,636 

95 

216 

2.809 

130 

864 

4,090 

129 

836 

8,931 

159 

876 

4,797 

195 

452 

7,554 

232 

^•nnber of  instmctors  ...^..^rr^r^- 

524 

Xomber  of  pnpils 

8,871 

Table  Y. — Stimmary  of  statistics  of  Einderg&rten, 


States. 


Il 
I1 

^|6 

1^ 

1 

15 

840 

6 

71 

1 

15 

1 

20 

1 

12 

15 

23 

538 

12 

108 

6 

88 

3 

65 

2 

16 

1 

23 

2 

80 

9 

83 

20 

41 

627 

10 

119 

14 

108 

States. 


il 


II 


M 


Califomia.... 
CoBDeoticat . 
Belawaie.... 

Horida 

Georgia 

lUinois 


lova..... 

Eansas 

Kmtncky 

Lonisiana. . . . . . 

Maise *^.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetta. 

Miryj^ftn 

Minnesota 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania......... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia.. 


090 
1 

1 

37 

101 

6 

28 

57 

6 

1 

1 

3 

23 

19 


02,640 

12 

16 

717 

1,348 

.      65 

285 

622 

64 

67 

12 

15 

452 

254 


Total. 


232 


524 


8,871 
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The  article  on  Kindergarten  culture  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  published  in  my 
report  for  1870,  ^ras  one  of  the  earliest  contributions  to  the  literature  of  that  subject 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  the  report  was  published  there  was  one  Kinder- 
garten normal  school  in  the  United  States,  namely,  a  private  institution  in  Boston  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Kriege  and  daughter,  both  of  whom  had  been  under  the  Immediate 
influence  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Btilow.  In  the  same  year  (1870),  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  form  a  Kindergarten  department  in  the  model  school  connected  with  the 
Normal  College,  New  York.  The  experiment  was  abandoned  after  a  short  trial  and 
was  not  resumed  until  1874.  September  26,  1870,  a  public  Kindergarten  was  ox>ened 
in  a  primary  school  building  in  Boston  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thomas,  a 
graduate  of  Mrs.  Kriege's  training  school.  Several  private  Kindergarten  were  reported 
in  that  year. 

The  arrival  of  Miss  Marie  Boelte  in  New  York,  on  invitation  from  Miss  Haines,  of 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Kindergarten  in 
America.  She  had  studied  three  years  with  FrobePs  widow  and  had  achieved  a  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  system  in  England.  She  conducted  a  Kindergarten  In 
'  Miss  Hainos^s  school  until  1872,  when,  in  connection  with  her  husband,  Prof.  John 
Kraus,  an  early  and  ardent  supporter  of  Kindergarten,  she  established  the  Normal 
Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  Model  Kindergarten,  and  School  Garden. 

My  report  for  1871  contained  a  second  article  by  Miss  Peabody  setting  forth  with 
more  detail  than  the  first  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  subject 
was  presented  to  public  attention  by  lectures  and  essays,  and  in  1873  Miss  Peabody 
began  the  Kindergarten  Messenger  as  the  regular  medium  for  the  discussion  of  the 
system.  This  publication  was  replaced  in  1877  by  the  New  Education,  edited  by  Mr. 
Hailmann.^  Mr.  E.  Steiger  has  made  a  si)ecialty  of  Kindergarten  literature  to  the 
material  advantage  of  the  cause.  In  1873  the  first  tabular  presentation  of  the  sxibject 
was  made  in  the  Bureau  report.  Forty-two  schools,  with  73  teachers  and  1,252  chil- 
dren, were  then  reported.  The  table  for  the  present  year  includes  232  schools,  with 
524  teachers  and  8,871  pupils. 

The  schools  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  private  schools,  (2)  departments 
of  public  schools,  and  (3)  schools  in  connection  with  public  charitable  institutions. 
The  progress  of  the  last  two  classes  has  been  so  fully  noticed  in  my  reports  that  only 
a  brief  outline  seems  advisable  at  this  time. 

The  public  Kindergarten  opened  in  Boston  in  1870  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  1879.  The  first  public  Kindergarten  opened  in  St.  Louis  in  1873  was 
under  the  gratuitous  supervision  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Through  the  intelligent 
efforts  of  this  lady,  supported  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  work  has  been  extended  and 
perfected  beyond  all  expectation.  The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  receiving  Kinder- 
garten instruction  only  during  the  current  year  is  3,759 ;  the  number  receiving  primary 
and  Kindergarten,  4,069 ;  or  a  total  of  7,828. 

The  Kindergarten  opened  in  connection  with  the  training  department  of  the  Normal 
College  in  New  York  in  1874  continues  in  successful  operation. 

Kindergarten  are  also  reported  in  connection  with  the  following  State  or  municipal 
institutions:  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Boston  Orphan  Asy- 
lunl,  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York  Foundling  Asylum, New  York;  Western  New  York  In- 
stitution for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  Orphans'  Home,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Media,  Pa. ;  Charleston  Orphan  House,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Free  Kindergarten  supported  by  private  individuals,  by  churches,  and  benevolent 
associations  are  rapidly  multiplying.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  summarized  statement 
either  of  the  number  of  such  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  them,  or  the 
influence  they  are  exercising  upon  the  moral  well  being  of  society.    The  names  of  in- 
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diridaals  who  hftve  made  large  contribation  either  of  means  or  of  personal  service 
to  this  cause  will  come  readily  to  mind.  There  are  many  Kindergarten  sustained  by 
iiidiyidual,ohurohos  in  various  cities  and  towns  and  in  a  few  cities  societies  havo 
been  formed  without  regard  to  denominational  lines  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
taining Kindergarfcen  for  the  children  of  the  poorest  and  lowest  classes;  such  are  the 
society  known  as  the  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  New 
York,  and  the  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco^  and  Mrs.  Cooper's 
Bible  class,  in  the  same  city. 

So  far  as  information  reoelved  at  the  Office  has  made  it  possible,  these  schools  are 
aU  reimrted  in  Table  Y,  appendix. 

The  efiOTts  to  introduce  FrobeVs  system  in  our  country  have  not  resulted  simply 
in  the  establishment  of  a  certain  number  of  Kindergarten.  Principles  which  Frobel 
cODphasiced  and  which  had  been  practically  ignored  in  conventional  systems  of 
instruction  have  been  revived  and  promise  to  work  a  transformation  in  elementary 
sehools.  The  increased  use  of  illustrative  material  and  of  graphic  representations  in 
the  lower  grades  is  in  accordance  with  the  truth  inculcated  by  Frobel,  that  thought 
is  excited  by  an  object  of  thought — a  truth  patent  to  every  mind,  but  entirely  over- 
looked in  the  processes  of  memorizing  and  rote  recitation  which  were  so  long  the  bane 
of  many  of  our  primary  schools.  The  schemes  of  study  and  the  practical  suggestions 
prepared  for  teachers  give  evidence  of  a  growing  disposition  to  regard  the  moral 
nature  as  the  proper  object  of  rational  and  systematic  methods  of  training  equally 
with  the  intellectual  faculties,  an  opinion  which  has,  at  least,  been  brought  into 
prominence  through  the  discussion  of  Frobel's  ideas.  The  natural  relation  between 
the  aclivities  and  the  development  of  the  child  was  long  overlooked  in  the  conduct  of 
primary  schools.  Even  here  a  change  is  perceptible;  the  appalling  stillness,  the 
automaton  stiffness,  which  were  imposed  upon  children  to  their  injury,  are  giving 
place  to  orderly  movements  and  to  exercises  which  impart  strength  and  suppleness  to 
the  musclee  or  promote  artistic  skill. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  the  United  States  that  the  instruction 
in  form,  color,  and  design  and  the  manual  training  which  are  provided  for  in  the 
Kindergarten  afford  a  simple  and  practical  foundation  for  industrial  education. 

'The  Silver  Street  Kindergarten,  which  Ib  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Smith  (a  graduate  of  the  training 
class  oondncted  by  Miss  Marwedel  in  Los  Angeles),  is  supported  by  the  society  at  San  Francisco. 
The  history  of  this  school  illnstrates  the  good  results  which  seem  everywhere  to  have  attended  these 
benerolent  enterprij«es.  The  children  who  were  gathered  into  It  were  street  arabs  of  the  wildest  type, 
hot  nnder  its  influence  they  became  orderly  and  teachable.  Hiss  Smith  has  been  unremitting  in  her 
dktta  to  win  the  mothers  of  the  children  to  a  sympathetic  interest  in  her  work.  She  has  endeavored 
to  make  herself  their  friend,  confidant,  and  adviser,  and  working  little  by  little  upon  their  better 
natoxes  ha«  in  time  effected  a  great  improvement  in  their  habits  and  ideas. 
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General  aiatiaHoal  summary  of  pupils  receiving  eeoondary  instrucHan, 


States  and  Territories. 


I 
I 


i 

i 

•a 

I 


k 

S  « 


In  preparatorv  depart- 
ments or — 


^53© 


1^ 


I 


Alabama 

Arkansas.... 
California.... 

Coltorado 

ConneoUcut . 
Delaware.... 

Florida 

G^eorgia 

niinols 

TniHon^ ...... 

Iowa 


1,592 


71 
109 


454 


1,589 
008 
816 


88 

150 

1.006 


Kentucky 

liOnisiana  ............. 

Maine ................. 

Maryland 

Slaasaohnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kebraska 

Nevada 

Xew  Hampebire 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina '. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia  .. 

Indian  Territory 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  Territory . 
Wyomin  g 


887 
267 


234 
122 
89 

170 
20 
140 


5,040 
*  1,894 


060 


391 

840 

166 

66 

84 


1.041 

073 
8,683 

170 
2,027 

467 
1.081 
8,075 
4.690 
2,661 
4,895 

295 
8,603 

464 
1,917 
2,261 
2,584 
1,003 
2,041 
2.382 
2,636 

185 


285 

068 

2,855 


4.466 
129 

1,288 
143 


2.401 
ISO 
486 


261 


382 


571 
179 


1.796 
669 


33 

350 

131 

835 

6 


1,741 
8.723 
19.765 
2,657 
8.490 
1.469 
6.346 

362 
1.614 
5.852 
2,746 
2,413 
1,950 

921 
1,985 
1,885 

237 

915 
2,282 

108 
23 


649 


160 
485 


447 

2,213 


670 


1.063 
647 
150 
146 


198 
211 


163 


46 


82 

528 

1,205 

289 


505 

221 

86 


54 

240 

98 

627 

157 

802 

263 

55 

2,782 

42 

97 

25 

878 

879 

689 

15 
104 

22 
817 
177 
230 

35 
268 


548 
48 


8,054 


1, 


163 
883 
207 

94 
256 

54 
154 


408 
1,204 

567 


133 
647 
340 


150 
83 


79 


34 


9U 
131 
117 
45 


232 

1 


43 


Total 26.C 


12,059   110,277  I  13,239 


1,967 
1.272 
7,176 
400 
8,860 
524 
1.169 

10,068 

10.738 
5,123 
7,454 
1,287 
5,898 
1,643 
8,494 
2,973 

10,558 
4,335 
2,708 
8,600 
5,656 
818 
C3 
2,889 
5,478 

31, 105 
3,321 

12,477 
2,187 

12,747 

1,152 

3,004 

8.575 

3,800 

2.738 

3,230 

1,280 

4,554 

1.910 

207 

913 

2,441 

191 

23 


6,378     20,138       1,790     100,490 


I  In  ninety-six  cities. 


b  Strictly  nonn&l  students  not  includ^drv 
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Secondary  instraction  is  an  expression  of  somewhat  vague  meaning  in  the  United 
States,  comprehending  all  instruction  in  other  than  elementary  schools  and  that  given 
in  the  collegiate  departments  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools.  The 
Bevoml  classes  of  institutions  to  which  the  term  applies  are  tabulated  as  follows  in  the 
report:  city  high  schools,  Table  II ;  normal  schools  having  an  academic  course,  Table 
ni;  institutions  for  secondary  instruction.  Table  VI ;  preparatory  schools,  Table  VII; 
preparatory  departments  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  Tables  VIII,  IX, 
and  X. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  satisfactory  information  with  reference  to 
this  grade  of  instruction  are  very  great.  With  the  exception  of  public  high  and  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  preparatory  departments  of  State  universities  and  of  colleges  en- 
dowed by  the  national  land  grant,  the  schools  are  not  under  State  supervision  and  do  not 
uniformly  report  to  any  public  officer.  Some  do  not  even  print  circulars  or  catalogues. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  Office  is  obliged  to  resort  to  special  correspondence  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  information.  The  work  of  collecting  the  statistics 
was  begun  in  1871 ;  in  1873,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  tabulate  the  information  under 
separate  heads  corresponding  with  the  two  distinct  relations  which  these  schools  sustain 
to  education,  namely,  as  finishing  schools  of  their  grade  and  as  schools  preparatory 
to  a  higher  grade.  The  amount  of  information  has  increased  fVom  year  to  year,  and 
the  Office  has  been  rewarded  for  its  effort  in  this  direction  by  assurances  that  it  has 
materially  assisted  in  exposing  the  defects  of  secondary  instruction  in  our  country 
and  in  promoting  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  work  and  the  increase  of  endow* 
meats.  The  endeavor  to  distinguish  between  the  finishing  and  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  schools  has  done  little  more  than  indicate  that  the  two  are  inseparable ;  thus 
Table  VI  includes  schools  which  are  fitting  a  large  number  of  their  pupils  for  college 
and  Table  VII  some  which  are  fitting  a  small  proportion. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Office  has  no  authority  and 
seeks  to  have  none  either  to  fix  or  to  change  grades,  but  aims  to  report  institutions 
precisely  as  they  are,  relying  upon  the  fidelity  of  their  own  statements ;  it  is  believed 
that  an  intelligent  examination  of  the  details  of  the  expanded  tables  in  the  appendix 
will,  as  a  rule,  enable  the  student  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  each 
institution.  From  the  statistical  summary  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction 
in  the  several  classes  of  institutions  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  all  such  pupils  are 
reported  in  schools  classified  in  Table  VI.  In  twenty -five  States  they  number  more  than 
half  the  total  of  scholars  in  the  secondary  grade.  The  statistics  for  high  schools  are 
not  sufficiently  complete  to  Justify  final  generalizations.  It  is  noticeable  that  they 
report  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  pupils  under  secondary  instruction  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan  and  nearly  half  the  whole  number  in  Massachusetts.  The  statistics  in  this 
table  are  made  up  from  returns  to  special  inquiries  sent  out  from  the  Office.  They 
Bbould  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  statements  under  the  head  of  Secondary  In- 
struction in  the  abstracts  of  State  reports.  So  far  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
include  in  the  table  of  cities  those  containing  a  population  of  less  than  7,500  inhab- 
ituits. 

TABLE  VI.— SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary 
iostmction  (exclusive  of  high  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  departments  of  normal 
schools  and  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction)  making  returns  from  1871  to  1S90, 
inclusive : 


187L 


Naofmstitntions. 
3f a  of  ixistractors . 
Ka  of  students  ... 


3,171 


1872. 


811 
4,501 


80,227  I  08,029 


1873. 


044 

5,058 

U8,570 

I 


1874. 


1.031 
5.466 
08,179 


1875. 


1,143 
0,081 


1876. 


1,229 
5,099 


108, 235  106, 647 


1877. 


1,226 
5,063 


1878. 


1,227 
5,747 


1879. 


08,371  100.374 


1,236 

5,901 

108, 734 


1880. 


1,264 
6,000 
110, 2T7 


I I  I 
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Table  Yl.-- Stimmary  of8iaH8tio$  of 


States  and  Territoriea. 


I 

•s 
I 


Inatraotora. 


Male. 


Female. 


Number  of  atadenta. 


TotaL 


Male. 


Female. 


1 


4 
I 
1 


I 


Alabama................ 

A  rlrtiTiflftfl -. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Elentuoky 

Louisiana 

Idaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Bhodo  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennesaee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colambia 

Indian  Territory 

Now  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington  Territory . . 
Wyoming 

Total 


13 

0 
26 

4 
41 

9 

8 

116 

84 

18 

42 

3 
49 
11 
22 
34 
47 

8 
17 
26 
24 

3 

27 
50 
194 
33 
45 
14 
88 

6 
10 
03 
24 
81 
30 

9 
22 
26 

8 

7 
15 

2 

1 


a26 

al2 

82 

3 

60 

27 

12 

al65 

a83 

18 

68 

4 

a91 

al5 

37 

95 


a45 

29 

aC3 

8 

40 
120 
627 

53 
a84 

21 
226 

12 

21 
100 
060 
a6t 

52 

4 

081 

50 
8 

27 

15 
8 


21 
U 

115 
9 

HI 
12 
22 

105 

208 
87 
77 
18 

149 
20 
41 
57 

135 
87 
42 
54 
69 
5 
41 

124 

671 
49 

133 
47 

337 
33 
23 

119 
49 
88 
71 
25 
82 
59 
7 
7 
68 
11 


01,041 

0673 

3,662 

170 

2,027 

487 

1.081 

08.075 

04.600 

o2,661 

o4,395 

o295 

03.603 

o464 

al,917 

2,261 

2,584 

1.003 

02,041 

2,382 

2.636 

0185 

1.741 

03.723 

ol9. 765 

02.657 

03,450 

ol,469 

0,346 

3C2 

01.614 

o5,852 

o2,746 

02.413 

1,9J0 

o921 

1,983 

Ol,385 

237 

915 

o2,282 

108 

023 


474 

249 

1,713 

22 

794 

308 

400 

8.918 

1.416 

755 

2.003 

6 

1,802 

136 

1,052 

1,289 

1,033 

866 

1.025 

1,118 

1,329 

49 

949 

1,969 

9,847 

1,474 

1.333 

444 

8,553 

136 

620 

2,809 

1.336 

930 

928 

180 

838 

460 

89 

502 

983 

18 


425 

300 

1,949 

148 

1.233 

179 

681 

8,466 

8,171 

1,443 

2.010 

74 

2,141 

228 

760 

972 

1,551 

637 

888 

1,264 

1,307 

41 

792 

1.649 

8.848 

1.108 

1.889 

823 

2,793 

220 

523 

2,772 

1,209 

1,212 

1.022 

645 

1,147 

718 

148 

413 

1,128 

90 


727 

448 
2,404 

115 
1,083 

303 

927 
4,924 
&2,134 

823 

2,537 

15 

2,225 

238 

851 
1,590 
1,624 

604 
1,309 
1,681 
1,712 
74 
1.001 
2,060 
13,036 
1.858 
1,512 

600 
3,873 

260 
1,158 
3.901 
1,418 
2,014 
1,388 

311 
1,144 

933 

160 

644 
1,306 

105 


233  I 

71 

369 

25 

384 

195 

83 

1,067 

318 

127 

381 

65 

509 

4 

198 

348 

525 

116 

172 

322 

401 

16 

405 

617 

8.387 

566 

365 

161 

965 

111 

HI 

684 

200 

538 

354 

53 

879 

166 

28 

10 

90 

27 


1,264  I  2,6111  8,398  allO.277  50, 169  j  54, 030  67,800  {  15,273  16.018 


66 

23 
632 

38 
328 

60 

63 
874 
681 

91 

824 

6 

875 

68 
135 
771 
884 
122 
233 
112 
254 


173 

1,457 

4,003 

202 

181^ 

82 

1,207 

150 

40 

823 

081 

444 

261 

12 

814 

180 


130 
122 

a 


o  Sex  not  reported  in  all  oasea. 
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iMtitutions  for  secondary  instruction. 


Komber  of  Rtndents, 

^ 

-^3 

JS  a 

O  9 

-  -i  z 
;5  -  ^ 

LibmrlM. 

Property,  income,  Ac. 

1^ 

11 

Si 

1  n 

^  -  ^ 

111 

1 

1 

11 

*-4 

II 

6 

a 

h 

Mi 

31 

14 

1 

25 

G 

0 

9 

0       ff  iRn 

635 

$09,000 
23,00a 

$10,757 
4,000 

26 

6 

1 

2 

5 

40 

20 

$4,000 

1600 

480 

403 

31 

27 

20 

16 

18 

10,970 

710 

^21,200 

15,000 

1,050 

99,075 

13 

2 

2 

2 

400 

16 

120,000 
512, 700 



2,070 

122 

25 

24 

6 

26 

SI 

30 

11,606 

410 

257,500 

3,240 

57,686 

72 

27 

9 

8 

7 

8 

1,800 

180 

88,700 

7,000 

400 

16,700 

40 

11 

4 

3 

5 

5 

8 

2,120 

88 

64,000 

83,400 

4,400 

3,500 

477 

106 

85 

23 

25 

39 

50 

6.400 

195 

292.525 

75,000 

4,760 

58.039 

44 

26 

23 

13 

17 

19 

19 

11.092 

842 

942,585 

32,000 

5,177 

124,222 

99 

107 

30 

12 

7 

7 

5 

3,220 

65 

147,500 

41. 400 

4,196 

14, 235 

278 

234 

115 

86 

21 

25 

21 

7,956 

661 

818,150 

46,876 

1,640 

83.212 

2 
20 

2 
32 

2 
38 

560 

10,450 

110 
630 

32,000 
364,250 

11,500 

249 

150 

54 

12 

12.600 

1,996 

75,407 

8 
109 

10 

42 

3 

6 

5 

2,057 
7,093 

40 

15,600 
222.000 

2,186 

41 

23 

■■'n 

10 

8 

15 

206 

85,642 

6,661 

20,157 

U3 

83 

58 

7 

21 

10 

20 

26,865 

666 

1, 218, 520 

709,000 

42.340 

26,610 

132 

27 

27 

2 

34 

31 

23 

30,451 

283 

886,500 

758,702 

47,400 

55,578 

39 

18 

40 

5 

7 

5 

5,640 

385 

143.000 

28.000 

2,263 

24,846 

77 

81 

48 

16 

8 

12 

13 

4.247 

219 

262.750 

20,940 

1,865 

17, 137 

244 

211 

26 

6 

8 

13 

14 

7.255 

536 

144,000 

30,000 

2,500 

23,261 

94 

109 

6 

3 

12 

19 

19 

14,148 

1,673 

238,500 

82,000 

5,295 

71,745 

16 

2 
11 

3 
12 

3 
12 

600 
11,210 

600 
841 

21,600 
188,700 

18.973 
146,027 

1,500 

120 

14 

15 

19 

19.008 

15,183 

285 

103 

63 

21 

82 

32 

30 

17,933 

1,256 

688,459 

67,500 

8,615 

98,267 

1.228 

492 

290 

97 

136 

120 

121 

126.095 

13,526 

3.433,311 

426.681 

21, 916 

470,962 

328 

100 

55 

14 

12 

16 

17 

10,375 

741 

178.650 

3,600 

1.550 

34, 710 

139 

03 

61 

20 

17 

27 

27 

21.230 

1.038 

419,200 

108,250 

6,774 

25,010 

<7 

86 

14 

7 

5 

10 

9 

5,450 

95 

120,000 

18,870 

1,770 

16.458 

299 

38 

74 

14 

68 

54 

66 

63,761 

1,625 

4,644,900 

6,040,000 

728,048 

115,421 

41 

10 

7 

1 

3 

3 

4 

•  8,858 

1,060 

410,000 

100,000 

12,000 

21, 000 

37 
254 

8 
175 

23 
110 

I 

i 

4 

4 

2,480 
7,635 

510 

79.900 
249,750 

5,448 

14 

18 

38 

41 

206 

27,000 

1,700 

44,130 

131 

117 

61 

3 

12 

12 

12 

5,940 

215 

122, 050 

10,000 

500 

29,357 

207 

65 

56 

22 

19 

20 

25 

13,223 

288 

383,825 

96.700 

5.333 

26, 145 

85 

26 

36 

« 

13 

14 

14 

13.275 

650 

238,200 

4,000 

4,540 

28,134 

20 

4 

12 

6 
12 

6 

n 

3,600 
13,232 

361 

51,500 
349,300 

10,000 
28,000 

500 
600 

1,650 

27 

23 

53 

5 

29,765 

83 

4 

5 

3 

100 

4 

16 

16 

15 

6,620 

600 

3,030 

2,466 

56 

86,100 

30,000 

51,000 

102,425 

11,966 

4 

25 

1 
2 

2 
8 

1 
4 

180 

18,228 

28 
41 

40 
106 

10,450 

7 

12 

8 

871 

96,927 

5,040 

22,080 

3 

2 

2 

a 

1.200 

740 

10.700 

6,160 

1,000 

^IMj 

3.250| 

i.72eJ 

462 

657 

719 

746  501,132 

32,271 

18,515,750  !9, 435, 588 

966.498 

1,765,680 

I 
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The  number  of  institutions  for  secondary  instrnction  incladed  iu  Table  VI  is  1,264. 
These  include  endowed  academies,  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  religious  de- 
nominations (managed  generally  by  boards  of  trustees),  and  private  schools  whose  con- 
duct and  studies  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  principals  and  whose  income  is  usually 
wholly  derived  from  tuition  fees.  Productive  funds  of  $10,000  and  upwards  are  re- 
ported from  93  institutions.  The  totals  of  productive  funds  and  of  volumes  in  libraries 
for  the  various  sections  of  the  country  are  as  follows : 


Middle  Atlantio  States 

Kew  England  States 

Northem  Central  States 

Soathem  Atlantic  and  Golf  States 

Soathem  Central  States 

Paciflo  States 


$7, 253, 181 

1,444,571 

319, 439 

202,000 

85,600 

83,870 


239,739 
83.341 
68,526 
42,777 
36,423 
16,420 


Receipts  from  tuition  fees  represent  the  chief  support  of  schools  in  Table  YI,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  total  from  this  source  for  1880,  vii,  $1,765,689,  is  nearly  ae 
great  as  the  amount  reported  for  universities  and  colleges,  Table  IX,  viz,  $1,881,960. 

The  institutions  differ  afl  widely  in  curriculum  as  they  do  in  endowments,  income, 
and  appliances,  some  being  engaged  largely  in  primary  work,  while  others  embrace 
collegiate  studies  in  their  course. 

The  number  of  teachers  reported  in  the  schools  of  *Table  VI  in  1880  was  6,009,  of 
whom  3,398,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  women.  A  like  proportion  is  noticeable  in 
Tables  I  and  II  so  far  as  the  sex  of  teachers  is  specified ;  whence  it  appears  that 
the  education  of  American  youth  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  stages,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  is  mainly  imparted  by  women.  In  this  respect  the  United 
States  differs  from  every  other  nation,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  and  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  by  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  educators,  whether  the  contin- 
uance of  this  excess  of  female  teachers  will  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  development  of  strong,  self  reliant  characters  and  that 
early  knowledge  of  affairs  which  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  boys. 

The  number  of  students  reported  in  the  schools  of  Table  VI  was  110,277,  of  whom 
50,169  were  males  and  54,030  females,  the  sex  of  6,078  not  being  given.  Coeducation, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  characteristic  of  this  class  of  schools. 

The  proportion  of  students  in  the  modem  languages  increases  a  little  from  year  to 
year,  which  probably  is  due  to  the  increase  of  students  fitting  for  the  higher  scientific 
courses  and  for  active  business  pursuits.  About  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  are  nominally 
preparing  for  college,  but  judging  from  the  record  of  previous  years  a  much  smaller 
proportion  will  enter  college. 

It  would  ap])ear  from  this  collection  of  data  that  these  secondary  schools  complete 
the  education  of  upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  their  scholars.  Whether  then  the  relation 
of  secondary  schools  to  the  whole  scheme  of  education  or  the  amount  of  money  expended 
on  them  be  considered,  it  seems  evident  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  arriving  at 
a  better  understanding  of  what  they  actually  contribute  to  public  intelligence. 

It  would  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  bring  them  aU  to  one  uniform  stand- 
ard ;  but  it  is  proper  to  look  to  them  for  the  development  of  a  scheme  of  instruction 
which  shall  accomplish  the  best  results  for  those  going  thence  to  the  active  duties  of 
life.  In  the  early  years  of  instruction  the  perception  of  principles  is  feeble  and  the 
range  of  attainments  limited.  It  is  the  province  of  secondary  schools  to  form  Intel - 
lectaal  tastes,  to  excite  vigorous  mental  action,  and  to  awaken  intelligent  interest  in 
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mD  sabjeots  of  knowledge.  It  most  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  weakest  part  of 
our  ^vtem  of  edncation  and  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  most  difiQcolt  to 
improYe.  Parents  are  too  often  indifferent  to  the  evils ;  incompetent  teachers  are  op- 
posed to  all  restricti  ons,  and  the  able  teachers  engaged  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
too  much  baldened  with  their  immediate  responsibilities  and  too  widely  scattered  to 
cooperate  readily  in  any  plan  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of  their  work.  Oar 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  folly  of  exposing  professional  training  to  the  nn- 
oertainties  of  individaal  caprice  and  pretension,  and  we  can  bat  hope  that  something 
of  the  same  jealons  care  which  is  now  exercised  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  law 
and  medicine  may  be  extended  to  the  secondary  schools. 

Qoarantees  of  excellence  can  with  propriety  be  required  from  all  chartered  institu- 
tioDS.  If  this  were  done  and  the  incorporated  schools  in  each  State  held  to  definite 
standards,  those  of  merely  private  character  would,  as  a  consequence,  cease  to  exiat 
or  would  conform  to  the  same  requirements. 

The  Harvard  examination  for  women,  instituted  in  1873,  was  an  important  meas- 
ure directed  to  the  improvement  of  secondary  education  for  girls.  It  has  been  limited, 
however,  in  its  effects,  and  has  not  been  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other 
inalitations. 

TABLE  Vn. —  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  VIT  of  the  appendix. 
The  following  is  a  comparativ  e  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  from  1873  to  18d0,  inclusive : 


1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

ITnmlMrnf  fnnHintinnn... 

86 

690 

12,487 

91 

697 

11,414 

102 

746 

12,954 

105 

736 

12,369 

114 

796 

12,610 

114 

818 

12,538 

123 

818 
13,561 

125 

TVmnlMir  nf  inirfrnctori. 

8G0 

'N'ambffir  of  fftadent? ...... -.--r 

13,239 

Table  VII.— 5^miikiry  ofstatiatica  of  preparatory  aohooU, 

Ninnber  of  stadents. 


^1 

I 


I 


III 


CalifoTxiia 

Colorado 

Coxmecticut 

G«or0» 

lUiBoiB 

ladiAsa 

Iaw» 

Main* 

Maryland 

Maauchoaotts  . . 

Michigan 

Mfawrai 

STinr  Hampahire.. 

Sew  Jcnej 

XewYork , 

Ohio 


43 


182 


24 


44 

6 
89 
4 

9 

20 

15 

167 

6 

18 


169 
60 


15 

2 

a584 

16 

al.408 

5 

85 

443 

al48 

0944 

276 


571 
150 
153 


81 


12 


13 

8 

20 


10 
174 
13 
40 
53 
41 
257 
41 


218 
237 

1,200 
79 
804 
203 
258 

1,012 
362 


2 
25 

7 
192 

7 
10 
74 
18 
113 


2 

8 

39 


34 
8 
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Table  VII. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools — Continned. 


States. 


Nnmber  of  students. 


Il 


If 

1^ 


00 

Mi 


il 


Pennsylvania  .. 
Hhode  Island... 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


a673 
0300 

20 
al46 

16 

avn 

128 


430 
257 
130 


170 
20 
165 


Total., 


125 


860 


O6.004 


092 


6,153 


790 


21 
4 

1 
28 


227 


a  Includes  prepaxatoiy-sdentiflc  and  other  stndents. 
Table  Vn. — Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools — Continued. 


States. 


Libraries. 


I 


a:: 


Property,  income,  Stc 


"•a 
Hi 


h 


a 


r 


.33 


Califoinia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  — 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


5,850 


150 


$227,000 


6,300 

100 

5.650 


200 


50 


325,000 
55,000 
56,500 


$H000 
50,000 


$400 
3,500 
16,287 


2,400 

1,450 

2,000 

40,800 

500 


100 

1,050 

150 


8.581 

3,100 

15,350 

25,800 

4,825 

1,650 

60 

511 

800 

7,400 

4,400 


600 

1,214 

140 

205 

50 


300 


415 
125 


80,000 

61,000 

25,000 

1,251,257 

50,000 

65.000 

845,000 

216, 000 

1,246,004 

225,000 

324,800 

217,000 

6.000 

5,500 

20,000 

23,000 

192,200 


4,250 
38,333 


750 
2,026 


617,547 


20,143 


345,588 
20,000 
65,000 


10, 651 
1,200 
8,033 


60,000 
100,000 


3,600 
6,000 


10,000 


$15,880 


6.050 
3,000 
15,705 


1,130 

8,286 

13,300 

103,537 


25,000 

10.710 

5,200 

41, 610 

17,500 

42,700 

21,518 

250 

2,000 

1.675 

1,000 

6,100 


Total.. 


146.517 


5.147   5,016,161   1,344.718 


00,500  836,150 
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The  institations  embraced  in  Table  YII  are  of  a  more  Tinifonn  grade  than  those  in 
Table  YI,  and  haye  in  general  more  definite  aims  and  courses  of  study  and  more  exact 
standards.  The  125  schools  reported  are  distributed  as  follows:  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States,  46 ;  in  the  six  Middle  Atlantic  States,  46 ;  in  the  four  South  Atlantic  States, 
3 ;  in  the  four  Gulf  States,  none ;  in  the  six  Southern  Central  States,  3 ;  in  the  nine 
Northern  Central  States,  21 ;  and  in  the  three  States  of  the  Pacific  coast,  6.  Eight  of 
the  schools  reported  from  the  New  England  States  are  public  high  or  Latin  schools,  and 
of  the  remainder  the  greater  number  are  endowed  schools,  having  ample  teaching  force, 
libraries,  laboratories,  d:.c.  It  will  be  observed  that  44  per  cent,  of  the  property  value, 
84  x>er  cent,  of  the  productive  funds,  and  63  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  productive 
funds  represented  in  the  table  are  from  the  six  New  England  States.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  make  up  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining  property  value  and 
prodnctive  funds.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  figures  should  be  made  com- 
plete for  the  country  nearly  the  same  ratios  would  obtain. 

From  an  examination  of  the  statistical  summary  of  students  in  classical  and  scien- 
tific preparatory  courses  it  appears  thai  they  are  distributed  as  follows  in  the  various 
sections: 


•3 

f 

1 

0 

ii 
¥ 

r 

:i 

SMxnulftrv  Bchoolfi.   ......  ..............i.- 

913 
80 

2.831 
2,240 
2,625 

i,m 

80 
1,271 

753 
1.066 

1,065 

221 

1,870 

1.314 

801 

6.108 

1,042 
346 

Prepanttory  schools - 

Preparatory  departments  of  nniveraitios 
andoollegea. 

563 

This  shows  that  in  the  New  England  States  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  students 
reported  as  preparing  for  college  are  in  schools  classed  in  Table  YII.  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  they  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  three  classes  of  institu- 
tions ;  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Southern  Central  States  more  than  half  the 
whole  number  of  such  students  are  In  the  preparatory  departments  of  universities 
and  colleges;  while  in  the  Northern  Central  States  nearly  three-fourths  are  thrown 
npon  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction.  It  will  bo  found  that  where  the  pre- 
XMiratory  grade  of  instruction  has  been  committed  to  schools  specially  devoted  to  the 
work  it  has  been  most  thoroughly  systematized,  shows  a  better  coordination  of  stud- 
ies and  closer  cooperation  with  the  aims  of  advanced  institutions.  Preparatory  work, 
when  performed  by  the  college  professors  and  paid  for  out  of  college  revenues,  be- 
comes a  heavy  burden  npon  the  college  itself.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  these  tables 
points  clearly  to  the  greater  need  of  endowments  for  secondary  instruction,  esiMJcially 
in  the  West  and  South. 

CONKBCnON  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

In  1871  the  experiment  was  instituted  of  admitting  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
ike  graduates  of  the  State  high  schools  without  other  examination  than  an  inspection 
and  approval  by  the  faculty  of  the  course  and  methods  of  instruction  in  those  schools. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  measure  was  to  bring  the  various  departments  of  public 
education  into  complete  harmony  with  each  other  in  order  to  prevent  waste  by  the 
duplication  of  instruction  in  different  grades  or  by  breaks  between  the  grades.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  in  Michigan  it  has  been  generally  extended  in  the  North- 
western States. 

The  extension  of  university  privileges  to  women  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  excellent  preparatories  for  girls.  Of  these  the  Girls*  Latin  School, 
Boston,  Mass.,  should  be  particularly  mentioned.    It  is  a  public  school  organized  in 
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1879  for  the  purpose  of  affording  girls  the  opportunity  of  thorough  and  complete  prep- 
aration for  oollege,  the  course  of  study  and  the  examinations  being  identical  Trith 
those  of  the  Latin  School  for  Boys. 

The  following  courses  of  study,  republished  from  the  catalogues  of  four  of  the  oldest 
preparatories,  show  the  kind  and  degree  of  preparation  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  leading  colleges  in  our  country : 

PmLUFS  ACADKmr,  AHDOVEB,  MASS.,  CLASSICAL  DRPABTICBKT. 

Preparatory  year, —  First  term  (16  hours  a  week)  \  Latin  grammar  (Allen  and  Green- 
ongh);  Latin  lessons  (Jones) ;  arithmetic  (Eaton);  English  grammar.  Second  term 
(16  hours  a  week):  Latin  grammar  and  lessons;  exercises  in  writing  Latin;  arith- 
metic; English  analysis.  Third  term  (16  hours  a  week):  Cwsar,  Gallic  War,  Books 
II,  III ;  exercises  in  writing  Latin  ;  arithmetic  completed ;  algebra  begun  ;  English 
composition. 

Junior  ycar» — First  term  (16 hours  a  week) :  Csesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I,  IV ;  Latin 
composition  (Jones) ;  Latin  at  sight ;  Greek  grammar  (Hadley) ;  Greek  lessons  (Coy *8 
Mayor) ;  algebra,  through  simple  equations ;  Roman  history,  ancient  geography,  twice 
a  week.  Second  term  (16  hours  a  week) :  Csesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  V,  VI,  VII :  Latin 
composition,  to  exercise  XXI ;  Greek  grammar  and  lessons ;  algebra,  to  quadratics ; 
Roman  history,  ancient  geography,  twice  a  week.  Third  term  ( 16  hours  a  week) :  Cicero, 
in  Catilinam,  I,  II,  III ;  Anabasis  (Good win^s  Reader),  Book  I,  cap.  1-8 ;  Greek  at  sight ; 
algebra  completed ;  Roman  history  completed,  twice  a  week. 

Middle  year. —  First  term  (16  hours  a  week):  Cicero,  four  orations,  Latin  at  sight; 
Anabasis,  Book  II:  Greek  at  si^ht;  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses;  French 
grammar  (Otto);  Latin  composition;  Greek  composition;  Greek  history;  English 
authors,  once  a  week.  Second  term  (17  hours  a  week) :  Virgil,  JEueid.  Books  I,  II ; 
prosody ;  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  to  iage  91 ;  French  prose  authors ;  Greek  history, 
Greek  composition,  once  a  week.  Third  term  (16  hours  a  wepk) :  Virgil,  iEneid, 
Books  III,  IV ;  Eclogues ;  Greek  reader,  to  page  112 ;  reviews  at  sight ;  Fronch,  prom 
authors;  higher  algebra;  physics  (Arnott),  parts  I  and  II;  Greek  history,  Greek 
composition,  once  a  week. 

Senior  year, — First  term  (17  hours  a  week) :  Virgil,  iEnoid,  Books  V-X ;  Div.  I,  Herod- 
otus, Farrar's  Greek  Syntax;  Div.  II,  Xenophon,  Greek  etymology  reviewed :  geom- 
etry; Greek  composition,  Latin  composition,  once  a  week.  Second  term  (16  nours  a 
week) :  Div.  I,  Virgil,  Georsics ;  Sallust,  Catiline ;  Div.  II,  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  Epis- 
toliB,  at  sight ;  Homer,  Iliad  (Div.  I,  five  books ;  Div.  II,  three  books) ;  algebra,  review 
began ;  Greek  composition,  Latin  composition,  once  a  week.  Third  term  (16  hours  a 
week):  Cicero,  completed;  Greek  reader,  completed;  algebra,  review  completed; 
Latin  and  Greek  reviewed ;  arithmetic  and  geometry  reviewed. 

Elocution  and  art  of  composition. —  One  recitation  a  week  in  each  class  is  devoted 
either  to  elocution,  Englisn  composition,  or  written  translations. 

FHUJjrs  BXSTEB  ACADKMT.  BXSTBR,  N.  H..  CLASSICAL  COUBSS. 

Preparatory  class. — First  term :  Latin.  Allen  and  Greenough's  grammar,  Leigh  ton's 
Latin  Lessons,  PennelPs  Latin  Subjunctive ;  mathematics,  Wentworth  and  Hill's  arith- 
metic ;  history,  Barnes's  United  States.  Second  term :  Latin,  grammar  and  lessons, 
Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Books  II,  III),  exercises  in  writing  Latin,  Bennett's  First  Latin 
Writer ;  mathematics,  arithmetic  finished ;  history  finished.  Third  term :  Latin, 
Crosar's  Gallic  War  ^Books  I,  IV,  V,  VI),  Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer  to  page  116 ; 
mathematics,  Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners:  English,  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Junior  class. —  First  term :  Latin,  Caesar's  Grallic  War  (Book  VII),  Civil  War  (Book  I), 
reading  at  sight  and  writing  Latin  through  the  course ;  Greek,  (Goodwin's  grammar. 
White's  lessons ;  mathematics,  Wentwortli's  Elements  of  Algebra ;  ancient  history, 
Pennell's  Greece;  ancient  geography.    Second  term :  Latin,  Virgil  (^neid.  Book  I) ; 


exercises  in  writing  Greek  begun  and  continued  througn  the  course ;  mathematici», 
aJgebra  finished;  ancient  history,  Pennell's  Greece ;  English,  (Goldsmith. 

Middle  class. —  First  term:  Latin,  Virgil  (^neid.  Books  III  and  IV),  Eclogues; 
Greek,  Anabasis  (Books  II,  III,  and  IV), Greei Testament;  mathematics,  Weutworth's 
Plane  Geometry  (Books  I,  TI,  III,  and  IV),  Wentworth's  Geometrical  Exercises;  phys- 
ics, Amott's;  English,  Shakspeare.  Second  term:  Latin,  sight  reading,  Virgil 
(^neid.  Books  V  and  VI);  Greek,  extracts  from  Hellenica,  (ireeK  Testament;  matn- 
ematics,  plane  geometry  finished,  geometrical  exercises;  physics,  Amott'a,  to  page 
1G5;  history  reviewed;  English,  Goldsmith.  Third  term:  Latin,  Caesar  and  Virgil 
reviewed ;  Greek,  Xenophon  at  sight ;  mathematics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  andgeometi*y 
reviewed;  physics  reviewed ;  hisrory  reviewed ;  English,  Scott.         /^-^  i 
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8enktrola98. —  First  term:  Latin,  Cicero  (orations  against  Catiline,  oration  for  the 
poet  Archias),  Virril  (^neid,  VII,  VIII) ;  Greek,  Heroootns  (Book  VII) ;  mathematics, 
wentworth's  Solid  Geometry;  French,  Otto^s  Grammar,  Brette's  French  Principia 
(Part  n) ;  German,  progressive  German  course,  MacMillan's  (Parts  I,  II),  German 
rrinoipia  (Part  II),  Engene  Fasnacht  (Parts  I,  II) ;  physics,  Amott's.  Second  term: 
Latin,  Ovid,  Virgil,  iEneid  (IX,  X,  XI,  XII) ;  Greek,  Homer  (Books  I,  II,  III) ;  math- 
ematics. Wheelers  Plane  Trigonometry,  Pierce's  Logarithms ;  French,  reading,  Lo 
Fran^ais ;  German,  prose  selections ;  chemiHtry,  Nichols's  Abridgment  of  Eliot  and 
Storer;  physios,  Aniotfs,  to  part  IV,  section  III :  English,  themes.  Third  term:  Latin 
reviewed ;  Greek,  Herodotus  and  Homer  at  sight ;  mathematics,  Halstead's  Mensura- 
tion; French,  prose  selections ;  German,  prose  selections;  chemistry  finished;  physics 
reviewed ;  English,  themes. 

•Note. — The  oranches  above  indicated  for  the  first  three  years  are  required  of  all. 
In  the  senior  year,  some  choice  of  electives  will  be  allowed.  The  Odes  of  Horace  and 
two  books  of  Livy  may  be  read  by  those  who  are  able  to  do  work  in  addition  to  what 
is  included  in  the  coarse  of  study  for  the  senior  year. 

COLUMBIA  OBAMMAB  SCHOOL,  HXW  TOBK,  CLASSICAL  DBPABTMBBT. 

The  object  is  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  any  college.  The  period  assigned  for 
SQch  preparation  is  nve  years,  over  which  (after  a  year  spent  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment) tne  studies  are  thus  distributed : 

Second  oUusicalform, —  Latin  grammar ;  translation  of  easy  sentences  from  Latin  into 
Englishand  vice  versa;  English  grammar ;  history;  geography;  spelling  and  defining ; 
reading;  arithmetic,  mental  and  written;  writing;  dictation;  English  composition; 
declamation. 

Third  c/oMrioaZ /orm.— Latin  grammar;  Latin  prose  composition;  CsBsar's  commen- 
taries, to  the  end  of  the  third  book;  Greek  grammar ;  Jacob's  Greek  Reader  (Anthon's 
edition) ;  arithmetic ;  algebra ;  English  grammar ;  geography ;  history ;  spelling  and 
defining ;  writing ;  English  composition ;  declamation;  reading;  dictation. 

Fourw  daaaical  farm, — Csesar,  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  j  Virgil's  -fineid,  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book ;  Latin  ^ammar ;  Latin  prose  composition ;  Latin  prosody ; 
Greek  reader;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  to  the  end  of  first  book,  or  the  first  book  of 
Homer's  Hiau ;  Greek  grammar ;  arithmetic ;  algebra ;  geometry,  to  the  end  of  third 
book  of  Davies'  Legendre ;  ancient  history ;  ancient  geography  ;  writing ;  spelling ; 
English  composition ;  declamation. 

Fifth  classical  form,— Six.  orations  of  Cicero;  Virgil's  iEneld,  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  book;  Horace;  Latin  prosody;  Latin  prose  composition;  Greek  grammar; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  book ;  Homer's  Iliad,  to  the  end  of  the 
third  book ;  Greek  prosody ;  Greek  prose  composition ;  the  general  laws  of  language ; 
ancient  geography;  modem  geography;  antiquities;  geometry, to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Davies' Legendre;  algebra;  arithmetic;  rhetoric;  ancient  history ;  Eng- 
lish composition  ;  English  declamation  composed  by  the  pupils ;  declamations  in  Greek 
and  Latin ;  writing. 

LATIN  SCHOOLS.   BO6T0X.  MASS. 

Sixth  class, —  Latin:  (1)  Regular  forms;  Latin  into  English,  with  some  unprepared 
translation;  (2)  writing  Latin  fipom  dictation;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin, 
oral  and  written  exercises.  English :  (1)  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Hawthorne's  Won- 
der Book  and  True  Stories;  (6)  either  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby  or  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare ;  and  (o)  history  of  United  States ;  (2)  read- 
ing aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of  Whittier's  and  Longfellow's  poems ;  (3)  language 
kMons,  including  (a)  the  study  of  the  principles  of  English  grammar;  (6)  oral  and 
written  abstracts  of  the  history  and  other  reading  lessons;  and  (o)  spelling  in  connec- 
tion with  the  written  exercises.  (Geography  ana  history:  (1)  Physical  and  political 
geomphy,  with  map  drawing  of  (o)  the  United  States;  (6)  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
(c)  the  remaining  countries  of  North  America.  [  (2)  History  of  United  States  read. 
See  EngUsh,  ]  Natural  or  physical  science  (to  begin  March  1) :  Physiology  and  hygiene 
(oral  instruction).  Mathematics :  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written,  (1)  review ;  (2)  metric 
system;  (3)  percentage,  including  commission,  profit  and  loss,  and  other  simple  appli- 
cations; oiBl  geometry,  forms  and  simple  truths.  Miscellaneous:  Writing;  gymnastics 
or  military  drill  for  boys;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

Fifth  class. —  Latin:  (1)  Translation  of  easy  Latin  and  of  CsBsar's  Gallic  War,  Books 
land  II;  unprepared  translation;  (2)  writing  Latin  from  dictation ;  committing  pas- 
Mgee  to  memory;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin,  including  sentences  like  those 
of  Caesar.  English:  (1)  Reading  aloud  ^m  (a)  Hawthorne's  '^nglewood  Tales;  (b) 
Autobiography  of  Franklin,  Familiar  Letters  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams,  &c. :  and  (c) 
bistory  of  England;  (2)  reading  aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of  Holmes's,  Bryant's, 
and  parts  of  Scott's  poems;  (3)  language  lessons  of  Class  VI  to  be  continued.  Geog- 
raphy and  history :  (1)  Physical  and  political  geography,  with  map  drawing,  of  (a) 
the  countries  of  South  America;  (6)  the  West  Indies,  &c. ;  (o)  the  countries  of  Asia 
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and  of  Africa ;  (d)  Australia,  Malaysia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  [  (2)  History 
of  England  read.  See  English.']  Natural  science :  Zoology  (oral  instruction).  Mathe- 
matics: Arithmetic,  oral  and  written;  (1)  percentage  continued,  including  simple  in- 
terest, discount,  *' problems''  in  interest,  partial  payments,  and  compound  interest; 

(2)  compound  numbers;  (3)  ratio  and  proportion j  (4)  powers  and  roots;  (5)  mensura- 
tion, with  oral  geometry.  Miscellaneous :  Writing ;  gymnastics  or  military  driU  for 
boys;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

Fourth  cto«».— Latin:  (1)  CsBsar's  Gallic  War  (Books  III  and  IV) ;  Ovid,  about  1,006 
lines,  and  Yir^Ts^neid,  Book  I,  including  some  study  of  prosody ;  unprepared  transla- 
tion: (2)  writing  from  dictation;  committing  passages  to  memory:  (3)  vocabulary; 
English  into  Latin,  including  retranslation  of  passages  from  Csesar.  English :  (1)  Read- 
ing aloud  from  (a)  Church's  Stories  from  Homer ;  (b)  either  Dana's  Two  Tears  before 
the  Mast  or  Irving^s  Sketch-Book:  (c)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks;  (2)  readiag 
aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  or  Lowell's,  Gray's,  and  parts  of  Goldsmith's  poems; 

(3)  oral  and  written  exercises,  including  (a)  abstracts  of  Plutarch's  Lives  and  (b)  com- 

?osiiions,  chiefly  narratives  or  descriptions,  on  subjects  drawn  from  reading  lessons, 
'rench  or  German:  (I)  Pronunciation;  forms  of  regular  verbs,  &c. ;  oral  reining  and 
translations  of  easy  French  and  German ;  unprepared  translation ;  (2)  writing  French 
or  German  from  dictation ;  (3)  vocabulary ;  English  into  French  or  German,  oral  and 
written  exercises.  Geography  and  history:  (1)  General  reviews  of  geography,  with 
special  attention  to  (a)  astronomical  and  physical  phenomena,  and  (b)  the  political 
and  commercial  relations  of  different  countries;  (2)  [(a)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous 
Greeks  read.  See  English,']  (6) history  of  Greece,  with  historical  geography.  Natural 
science:  Zoology  (orallnstruction).  Mathematics:  algebra,  including  the  generaliza- 
tions of  arithmetic.  Miscellaneous :  Gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics 
and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

Third  class, — Latin:  (1)  ^neid  (Books  II-IV);  Sallust's  Catiline;  easy  passages 
from  Cicero's  works;  unprepared  translation;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory; 
(3)  vocabulary ;  English  into  Latin,  including  retranslation  of  passages  from  Ballnst 
and  Cicero.  Greek:  (I)  Forms;  Greek  into  English,  including  the  translation  of 
about  25  pages  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  j  unprepared  translation :  (2)  writing  Greek 
from  dictation;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Attic  Greek,  oral  ana  written  exercises. 
Enclish  :  (1)  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Romans;  (6)  Addi- 
son^B  papers  in  the  Spectator;  (c)  one  of  Scott's  novels ;  (2)  reading  aloud,  and  recita- 
tion of,  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  some  of  Tennyson's,  Emerson's,  and 
Wordsworth's  poems ;  (3^  writing  abstracts,  compositions,  and  translations  from  a 
foreign  language.  Frencn  or  German :  (1)  Oral  reading;  oral  and  written  translation 
of  some  modem  prose  work;  unprepared  translation;  (2^  writing  from  dictation; 
committing  passages  to  memory ;  (3)  vocabulary ;  Englisn  into  French  or  German ; 
oral  and  written  exercises.  Geography  and  history :  [(a)  Plutaroh's  Lives  of  Famous 
Romans;  (5^  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  See  English.]  (o)  History  of  Rome, 
with  historical  geography.  Natural  or  physical  science :  Either  botany  or  physics. 
Mathematics :  Algebra,  including  the  generalizations  of  and  applications  to  arithmetic 
Miscellaneous :  Gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for 
girls. 

Second  doss, — Latin:  (1)  Cicero,  four  orations;  Virgil's  Bucolics,  and  review  of 
^neid  (Books  I-IY ) ;  translation  at  si^ht ;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory ;  (3) 
vocabulary :  English  into  Latin,  including  oral  and  written  exercises  based  upon  pas- 
sages from  Cicero.  Greek :  (I)  Anabasis  (Books  I-IV,  or  an  equivalent);  sight  trans- 
lation of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon's  works ;  (2)  writing  Greek  from  dictation ; 
committing  passages  to  memory ;  (3)  vocabulary ;  English  into  Attic  Greek,  including 
sentences  like  those  of  Xenophon.  English:  (1)  Reading  and  study  of  (a)  one  play 
of  Shakespearo,  and  (b)  a  part  of  the  English  required  tor  admission  to  college;  (2) 
rocitation  of  prose  and  poetry ;  (3)  writing  translations  from  a  foreign  langu.age;  and 
oompositions.  French  or  German  :  (1)  Oral  reading ;  oral  and  written  translation  of 
some  modem  prose  and  poetry;  translation  at  sight;  (2)  committing  passages  to 
memory ;  (3)  oral  and  written  exercises  in  French  or  (German  composition.  History 
and  geography :  History  and  geography  of  Greece  and  Rome  completed.  Natural  or 
physicafsoience :  Either  botany  or  physics.  Mathematics :  Algebra  through  quadratic 
equations;  algebra  and  arithmetic  reviewed ;  plane  geometry.  Miscellaneous:  Gym- 
nastics or  mlBtary  drill  for  boys ;  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

First  class, — Latin:  (1)  JEneid  (Books  V-IX);  Cicero,  three  orations ;  translation 
at  sight;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory;  (3)  vocabulary;  English  into  Latin, 


committing 

memory;  (3)'  Greek  composition,  oral  and  written.  English:  (1)  Reading  and  study 
of  the  English  required  for  a<lniission  to  college;  (2)  recitation  of  prose  and  poetry: 
(3)  writing  translations  and  compositions.  French  or  German:  (1)  Prepared  ana 
sight  translations,  oral  and  written,  of  one  or  more  French  or  German  classics ;  read- 
ing a  history  of  France  or  Germany;  (2)  committing  passages  to  memory;  (3)  oral 
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and  written  exercises  iu  French  or  German  composition.  Mathematics:  Plane  ceome* 
try  completed.  Miscellaneous :  Gymnastics  or  military  drill  for  boys;  calisthenics 
and  vocal  music  for  girls. 

NoTKS. — ^To  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  pupils  who  propose  to  enter  college  with 
the  maximum  requirements  in  mathematics  and  science  instead  of  the  maximum  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  they  will  be  allowed — if  the  circumstances  of  the  school  permit  and 
the  principal  consent — (1)  to  take  the  maximum  either  in  mathematics  or  in  science, 
in  place  of  either  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  of  the  first  class:  or  (2)  to  take  the  maxi- 
mum both  in  mathematics  and  in  science,  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  of  the 
first  class. 

In  studying  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modem,  emphasis  is  to  be  given  to  the 
oral  reading  of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  course.  The  main  objects  to  be 
accomplished  are  ability  (1)  to  translate  readily  and  correctly  into  English;  (2)  to 
understand  the  language  from  reading  it,  without  the  necessity  of  translating  it  into 
English. 

Not  less  than  three  hours  a  week  are  to  be  given  to  the  EngUsh  language  and  liter- 
ature throughout  the  course. 

Of  the  twenty-five  school  hours  in  a  week,  two  hours  are  to  be  given  to  gymnastics 
or  military  drill  for  the  boys  and  to  calisthenics  and  vocal  music  for  the  girls,  and  at 
least  Ave  hours — one  each  day — to  study. 

THE  ROUND  HILL  SCHOOL  IN  1826. 

The  courses  of  study  given  above  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Round  Hill 
School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  fifty-four  years  ago.  This  preparatory  school  was 
established  by  Messrs.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  afterwards  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York  City,  and  George  Bancroft,  since  known  and  honored 
everywhere  as  the  greatest  of  American  historians.  These  principals  employed  ten  as- 
sistant teachers.  At  the  time  referred  to  in  The  American  Journal  of  Education 
for  1826,  which  is  my  authority  for  these  statistics,  there  were  112  boys  in  attendance. 
8ome  of  the  studies  pursued  were  as  follows:  Greek :  33  in  seven  classes,  using  Butt- 
mann's  Grammar,  Jacobs'  Reader,  the  Grseca  Majora,  Homer,  and  the  tragedians. 
Latin :  95  in  twelve  classes,  using  Adams'  Grammar,  Jacobs'  Reader,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Livy,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust,  other  works  from  the  wide  range  of  the 
literature  of  Rome  being  selected  whenever  thought  proper.  French :  110  in  thirteen 
classes,  the  text  books  being  Wanostrotht's  Grammar  and  Hentz's  Reader  and  Manual, 
with  selections  from  Moli^re,  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  and  other  writers  of  eminence.  The 
upper  classes  were  trained  to  speak  and  write  the  language.  Spanish :  54  in  ten  classes, 
using  Sales'  translation  of  Josse's  Grammar,  the  Coleccion  Espanola,  Don  Qu^ote,  Gil 
Bias,  the  Cartas  Morueccas,  and  Comedias  de  Moratin.  German :  12  in  two  classes, 
chiefly  using  Schiller'sThirty  Years' War.  Italian:  one  class.  Mathematics:  Arith- 
metic, six  classes;  the  rest  of  the  school  pursuing  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  English:  obligatory  for  all  students; 
giammar,  reading,  declamation,  and  composition  in  twenty-four  classes.  Gymnas- 
tics :  dally  for  all  pupils.  Special  courses  in  history,  moral  philosophy,  Roman  antiq- 
mtiee,  mercantile  arithmetic,  and  higher  mathematics  were  also  afibrded. 

The  recitations  and  studies  seem  to  have  occupied  from  7  to  8^  hours  daily,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  The  younger  pupils  retired  at  8,  the  others  at  9  o'clock, 
mil  arising  at  5  in  the  morning.  The  small  classes  and  the  numerous  instructors  were 
admirable,  though  doubtless  expensive,  parts  of  the  training. 

Dr.  C<)gswell,  distinguished  as  a  scientist,  a  literary  man,  and  a  librarian,  rests 
from  his  labors  in  an  honored  grave ;  Mr.  Bancroft  is  still  with  us,  now  a  resident  of 
this  city,  and  a  diligent  and  methodical  worker  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  Though 
the  Round  Hill  School  was  closed  long  ago,  its  example  and  its  work  are  not  lost.^ 

>  The  following  extracts  from  the  annoimeemeiit  of  this  exoellent  academy  for  the  year  1826  are 
worthy  of  freah  and  freqnent  pemaaV  both  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  distingoished  men  on  impor- 
fsnt  topics  and  as  showing  a  sobriety  and  width  of  oulture  anhappUy  too  seldom  foond  at  any  time  in 
the  work  of  education: 

Sdneation  acknowledges  a  twofold  object :  the  cnltare  of  the  haman  powers  and  preparation  for 
actoal  life.  If  the  last  &  made  the  sole  object,  education  neglects  its  most  exalted  office  and  liecomea 
•Bbs^rrient  to  worldly  pmdence.  *  *  *  The  knowledge  which  is  to  be  of  daily  use  has  onqaestion- 
ablT  the  first  daim.    Hat  we  are  not  to  stop  there.    *    *    * 

We  consider  the  stady  of  the  English  langasge  of  the  first  importance.  One  instructor  is  exclu* 
sirvly  deroted  to  elocution.    •    •    *    The  art  of  declamation  may  oe  taught  as  well  as  any  other,  and 
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COURSES  PREPARATORY  TO  HIGHER  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  scientific  departments  of  colleges  and  to 
schools  of  science  are  not  so  great  as  those  for  admission  to  classical  collegiate  courses. 
The  applicant  mnst  pass  an  examination  in  common  English  branches  and  in  a  certain 
anioant  of  history,  algebra,  geometry,  and  miscellaneons  subjects.  This  amount  may 
best  be  shown  by  stating  the  higher  studies  which  must  have  been  pursued  by  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  several  leading  institutions.  The  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  examines  applicants  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  geog- 
raphy, in  algebra  throngh  quadratic  equations,  and  in  the  first  four  books  of  Chauve- 
net's  geometry.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  T.,  requires  an  equAl 
quantity  of  mathematics.  The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  exam- 
ines in  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  algebra  and  geometry,  in  the  definitions  and 
elementary  problems  of  trigonometry,  and  in  universal  history.  The  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  include  alge- 
bra through  equations  of  the  second  degree,  plane  geometry,  and  French  grammar 
through  irregular  verbs,  and  the  reading  of  two  books  of  Charles  XII  or  an  equiva- 
lent. The  requirements  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  are 
unusually  rigid.  In  addition  to  the  customary  mathematics,  plane  and  analytical  trigo- 
nometry is  expected  of  all  applicants,  and  advanced  algebra  and  solid  geometry  are 
also  required  for  admission  to  two  of  the  more  mathematical  courses.  The  elements 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  four  books  of  Csosar,  and  four  of  Virgil,  and  the  trans- 
lation at  sight  of  easy  German  or  French  make  up  the  requirements  in  science  and 
the  languages. 

Preparatory  schools  do  not  rest  content  with  preparing  their  pupils  to  pass  the 
average  examination  for  admission  to  a  scientific  school.  Branches  are  taught  whixsh 
enable  students  to  pursue  with  ease  and  advantage  the  higher  courses  upon  which  they 
intend  to  enter.  The  elements  of  natural  science,  the  rudiments  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  subjects  whlcli  afford  general  culture  are  given  prominence.  Frequently 
the  scientific  course  is  the  classical  course,  with  Latin  and  Greek  omitted  and  the 
time  required  for  its  completion  shortened.    Sometimes  the  most  elementary  studies 

each  indiTidaal  soon  attains  that  degree  of  excellence  which  his  genius  allows.  Exercises  in  writing 
English  are  earlv  commenoed  and  never  relinquished. 

Connected  with  the  school  there  are  native  teachers  of  the  four  most  important  continental  lan- 
guages, the  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian.       *       •       * 

Vfe  do  not  mean  to  carry  a  Just  admiration  of  the  classics  to  an  excess.  Of  the  boys  who  have  thus 
far  been  offered  ns.  there  are  some  to  whom  we  have  tAught  no  Latin,  and  more  who  have  no  Qreek. 
Yet  we  have  proviaed  the  means  of  pursuing  classic  learning  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired. 

The  question  respecting  the  relative  advantage  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  has  been  much 
agitated.  We  fkvor  the  former,  because  they  exercise  intimate  and  direct  influence  on  morals;  but 
education  would  be  imperfect  without  the  latter.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  time  is  assigned 
to  the  mathematics.  We  consider  the  study  of  them  in  connection  with  the  languages  as  essential 
to  the  best  discipline  of  the  mind.  *  *  •  Each  individual  is  to  be  educated  according  to  his  powers, 
and  fitted  to  serve  his  country  in  some  useful  station.  But  where  an  opportunity  Is  offered,  more 
must  be  attempted  than  merely  to  prepare  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  society ;  the  stores  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning  are  to  be  opened,  ana  according  to  the  talents  of  the  individual  the  Tarious  branches 
of  knowledge,  such  as  may  improve  the  mind,  or  confer  valuable  skill,  or  impart  useful  infbrmation, 
or  furnish  the  materials  of  thought,  are  to  be  pursued. 

Yet  the  great  end  of  general  education  is  to  inculcate  those  principles  which  may  be  the  guide  of  lifb 
and  conduct.  *  •  *  Acquaintance  with  a  particular  science  may  prepare  for  a  particmar  station: 
but  the  principles  of  virtue  and  prudence  are  of  universal  value,  and,  in  connection  with  habito  of 
intellectual  action  and  a  taste  for  mtellectual  pleasures,  form  the  characteristics  of  liberal  education. 
These  principles  are  universally  the  same  in  whatever  age  they  may  have  been  uttered,  in  whatever  Ian- 
guage  they  may  have  been  expressed.  Here  is  the  reason  wh  v  the  ancient  orators,  poets,  and  philoao- 
phers  are  still  to  be  read.  Moral  truths  are  eternal  ones.  The  aspect  of  every  science  is  chan^ng  as 
mat  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  and  new  investigations  render  ancient  treatises  obsolete.  BothHomer 
and  Herodotus  cannot  become  antiquated  until  simplicity  and  moral  feeling  change  their  nature,  nor 
the  works  of  men  like  Sophocles  and  Demosthenes  lose  their  dimity  till  the  laws  of  finished  beauty 
and  eloquence,  till  reason  and  sentiment,  become  differently  momfioo.  Nor  will  these  and  some  fow 
other  ancient  writers  cease  to  be  of  practical  value  till  the  number  of  powerful  writers  shall  have 
grown  so  large  as  to  hide  them  in  the  crowd,  or  the  light  of  genius  have  sned  abroad  ita  bright  beams 
so  abundaatly  as  to  outshine  their  lustre.    •    *    * 

We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  uniting  physical  with  moral  education.  *  *  *  The 
whole  snUect  of  the  union  of  moral  and  physical  education  is  a  great  deal  simpler  than  it  may  at  firvt 
appear.  JLnd  here^  too,  we  may  say  that  we  wore  the  first  in  the  new  continent  to  connect  | 


tKs  with\  purely  hterary  estalnishment. 

To  be  spved  the  necessity  of  punishing  is  one  great  olject  in  discipline,  and  that  can  be  done  only 
by  prevenuBK  faults.  Hence  the  superiority  of  precautionary  discipline  for  boys,  for  whom,  indeeo, 
no  other  is  sifted.  For  how  can  you  expect  the  hard  virtues  of  industry  and  self  denial  to  oe  exer^ 
cised  by  tiiose  who  have  as  yet  neither  fixed  habits  nor  established  principU-s,  unless  they  are  assisted 
in  doing  what  Is  right  and  defended  against  all  temptations  which  they  are  not  preparoil  to  resist?  *    * 
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are  introduced.  It  is  not  necessary  in  describing  courses  to  mention  the  more  element- 
ary studies  when  they  occur,  or  even  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physical  geography, 
English  composition,  and  United  States  history,  which  are  common  to  all.  The  sci- 
entific department  of  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  in  which  preparation  is  made 
for  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  provides  instruction  in 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  physiology,  astronomy,  logic,  English  literature,  and  po- 
litical economy.  The  Berkeley  Gymnasium,  a  school  preparatory  to  the  University 
of  California,  has  a  scientific  course  four  years  in  length.  The  first  two  years  are 
devoted  to  the  usual  stndies,  with  chemistry  and  geology  added.  The  remaining 
years  of  the  course  are  divided  as  follows : 

Second  class:  First  term,  German  or  French  and  algebra  throughout  the  term; 
United  States  history  and  Roman  history,  half  a  term  each.  Second  term,  German  oi 
French  throoffhont  the  term,  rhetoric  and  geometry  four-fifths  of  the  term,  Roman 
history  one-half  of  the  term,  history  and  ariuimetic  one-fifth  of  the  term.  Essays  are 
reqnired  throughout  the  year. 

First  class:  First  term,  algebra  and  German  or  French  throughout  the  term ;  United 
States.  Grecian,  and  Roman  history,  each  one-half  term.  Second  term,  German  or 
French  and  gramma  r  of  grammars  throughout  the  term,  rhetoric  four-fifths  of  the 
term,  geometry  three-fifths,  algebra  and  arithmetic  two-fifths,  and  historical  review 
one-nnh.    Original  speeches  continue  throughout  both  terms. 

The  preparation  for  higher  scientific  education  receives  mnch  attention  in  Williston 
Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.  The  junior  class  in  its  scientific  department  pursues 
only  elementary  branches.  The  studies  of  the  other  classes  are  as  follows  (the  figures 
denote  the  number  of  hours  occupied  weekly  in  class  room  exercises) : 

Junwr  middle  class, — First  term:  Algebra  (Loomis),  5;  anatomy  and  physiology 
(Hitchcock),  5;  ancient  history  (Swinton),  or  Latin  with  junior  class,  5;  freehand 
drawing,  2;  English  readings^  with  spelling,  1.  Second  term:  Algebra,  continued,  5; 
zodlogv  (Dana),  5;  modem  nistory,  or  Latin  with  junior  class,  6;  outline  drawing,  2; 
EnfflOi  readings,  with  spelling,  1.  Third  term :  Algebra,  completed,  5 ;  botany  (Gray), 
5;  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  Latin  with  junior  class,  5; 
perspective  drawing,  2 ;  English  readings,  with  spelling,  1. 

Middle cloBs, —  First  term:  Geometry  (Wentworth),  5;  physical  geography  (Guyot), 
4 ;  lectures  on  physics,  1 ;  rhetoric,  or  Latin  with  junior  middle  class,'  5 :  drawing  from 
models,  3 ;  English  readings,  1.  Second  term :  Geometry,  continued,  5 ;  pnysics  (Avery), 
with  lectures,  5;  English  literature,  or  Latin  with  junior  middle  class,*  5;  geometrical 
drawing,  3;  English  readings,  1.  Third  term:  Plane  and  spherical  tngonomet^ 
(Chauvenet),  5;  physics,  with  lectures,  5;  English  literature,  or  Latin  with  junior 
middle  class,*  5;  projections,  3;  English  readings,  1. 

Senior  does, —  Seniors  will  select  from  this  schedule,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  taking  not  less  than  20  hours  of  work  a  week :  First  term: 
Spherical  trigonometry,  astronomy  (LoomisJ,  5;  descriptive  geometry  (Church),  5j 
chemistry  (Roscoe's  elementary),  5;  political  economy,*  5;  Latin,  with  middle  clas* 
sical  cla«8,*5;  architectural  drawing, 4;  English  readings,!.  Second  term:  Astron- 
omy, surveying  (Gillespie),  5 ;  analytical  geometry  (PeokY,  5;  chemistry^  with  labora- 
tory practice,  8;  psychology  (Hopkins),*  5j  Latin,  with  middle  classical  class,'  5: 
mechanical  drawing,  4;  English  readings,  1.  Third  term:  Surveying,  with  fiela 
nraotice,  8j  mechanics  (Todhnnter),  5;  geology  (Dana).  5;  ethics  (Haven),*  5; 
Latin,  with  middle  classical  class,*  5 ;  plotting  and  topography,  4 ;  English  readings,  1. 

All  ela$$ee. — English  composition  once  a  month  and  declamation  twice  a  term. 

TABLE  VIII. — SUPERIOR  IX8TUUCTI0N  OF  WOMEN. 

Statistics  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  instiiiction  of  women  will  be  found  in 
Table  Vlll  of  the  appendix.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  institutions, 
histruotors,  and  pupils  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive : 


1870. 


ITa  of  inatitntions . 
Xcof  instractora  — ' 


83 
378 


1871. 


136 
1.163 


Ko.of«tad«nt» 5.837  12,841 


1872.      1873. 


176  1 
1,617  I 


205 
2,120 


11.288  24,613 


1874.      1875. 


209  I  222 
2,285  \  2,405 
23,446  23,795 


1876. 


225 
2,404 
23,856 


1877. 


220 
2,305 
23.022 


1878. 


1879.  I  1880. 


227  ,      227 


225 
2, 478     2, 323  I  2, 340 

23, 639  24. 605  25, 780 


iln  the  place  of  theso  subjects  a  txro  years'  coarse  in  French  or  German  is  open  to  members  of  the 
middle  and  senior  classes.  Partial  coarse  papila  can  take  French  or  German  at  any  period  of  thoir 
coorae  that  may  be  aucessary. 
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Table  VIII. — Summary  of  siatUiios  ofinatitu 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Georgia 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

liarj'land 

Massaohosetta... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoori 

Kerada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . . 
Soath  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . . . 
Wiaconiin 


States 


I 

a 


» 


Corps  of  instmction.    '     t       .Stndent/. 


10  I 
2 

1 

17 
12j 
2 

3; 
1 ; 

19  I 
5 
2 

"I 

4\ 

2 

16  > 

I 

0  i 

13  I 

I 
1 

14  I 
3  I 

15  I 

:i 

1! 


I 


■3 

a 


It 

§? 

J 

s 


80 
32 
9 

9' 
M26  I 
&88  I 

11  I 
33  , 

152  t 
19  ' 

620  I 

190  I 

10 ; 

18  ; 
69  1 

181 ; 

6 

29 

24  , 

216  ' 

60  , 

&146 

12  i 
142  ; 

26  i 

107  ! 

53  I 

10  I 

114  > 

22 

bZ5  ! 


10 
x6 
4 

3 

38 
18 

3 

7 

3 
51 

4 

7  , 

0  ] 
48 

i! 

31 
14 

26: 

2 

8i 
10 
43  I 
16  I 
34 

1 
45 

7 

20 
15 

5 
41 


61  I 
26 

5  I 


75  ! 

58l 
8  ; 

26  j 

11 
101  ! 

15] 
5 

142  I 
9> 

45  I 

155  I 

4  ' 

21  ' 

14  i 
173  I 

44  ! 
107 

11 

97 

19 

87 

38 
5 

73 

16 

23 


"I 
5  i 

1  ; 

2  ' 

17  I 

l\ 
7  I 
4  ' 

20  ; 

15  ' 


Total !    227  \  b2, 106         522  t    1,539 


234 


r 
h 

ST© 


a 


163 

46 

20 

37 
505 
221 

36 
240 

98 
627 
157  1 


......... 

55 

1 
1 

43 

1 

25 

8  ' 

378 

21 

689 

1 

15 

164 

32 
817 
177 
230 

35 
268 
163 
383 
207 

94 
256 

54 
154 


6,878 


a  Classifioation  not  rei>orted  in  all  cases. 
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tiansfar  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 


Students. 


Property,  income,  dtc. 


a 


I        ^ 

25.000 
12,000 


72,000 

0 

100.000 


62,068 
82,400 


11,950 
80,000 


10,190 


829,994 


I 


$0 

1,500 

060 

1,000 


0 

0 

20,000 
47,000 

1,690 
1,700 

406,486 

84,850 

- 

1,000 

0 

6,100 


2,274 
860 


700 
1.800 


53,844 


B 


o  a 

il 

s 


$12,000 

16,500 

4,500 

3,000 

44,338 

33,245 

7,670 

2,000 

10, 000 

64,746 

13,200 

5,100 

3,200 

67.948 

7.490 

2,400 

38,497 

C.5,333 


11,890 
6.000 
82,725 
14,000 
51,929 


59,900 
1,200 

34,600 
7,520 


31.000 
4,250 
30,800 


736,987 


h  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Degrees  confetred  by  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  teamen. 


States. 


S  »  I 

t  >5 


States. 


Ill 


52   ,  Missouri. 


Alabama 

Delaware j       2[   New  Hampshire  . 

Georgia I    140      Xew  Jersey 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Lotiisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi .... 


53 
2 

21 
6 

97 

12 


Xew  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina  . 
Tennessee   


6  J  Texas 


13 
50 
10 
81 


Vermont..., 
Virginia... 
Wisconsin . 

Total., 


50 
18 
24 
36 

4 
15 
51 
16 
87 
13 

0 
46 

4 


In  1870  the  Office  received  reports  from  33  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction 
of  women  and  from  77  which  admitted  both  sexes,  and  had  knowledge  of  20  others 
from  which  no  definite  information  was  received.  Of  the  number  rei>orting)  81  were 
under  the  auspices  of  religious  denominations;  of  the  remainder  the  larger  proportion 
were  maintained  by  private  enterprise.  These  institutions  did  invaluable  work,  but 
wanted  some  of  the  essentials  that  make  up  the  scheme  of  liberal  education  for  men. 
Five  institutions«;;7hich  in  1870  admitted  both  sexes  were  endowed  wholly  or  in  part 
horn  the  sale  or  lease  of  university  lands.  These,  together  with  Yassar  College,  were 
in  a  position,  if  endowment  only  be  considered,  to  maintain  the  standards  which  give 
character  to  the  leading  colleges  for  men.  The  State  universities,  however,  from 
their  location  in  the  newer  States,  were  subject  to  many  influences  which  lowered  their 
standards  for  the  time  being.  They  have  proved  the  familiar  saying  that  collej^es 
and  universities  are  a  growth.  Several  colleges  in  which  coeducation  was  allowed 
fair  trial  in  1870  were  not  fully  committed  to  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  as 
they  offered  partial,  special,  or  ladies'  courses,  not  unlike  the  popular  courses  in  ladies' 
seminaries.  Bates  College,  Maine,  required  an  entrance  examination  upon  the  studies 
which  are  regarded  as  furnishing  the  best  preparation  for  liberal  culture,  and  main- 
tained one  uniform  obligatory  course  for  both  sexes,  but  the  number  of  women  then 
on  the  roll  was  too  small  to  give  this  example  much  weight  in  the  discussion  of 
collegiate  education  for  women.  All  things  considered,  of  the  various  colleges  open 
to  women  in  1870  Vassar  was  most  thoroughly  equipped  for  a  high  order  of  work.  It 
bad  ample  resources  and  a  sure  promise  of  large  patronage. 

The  progress  during  the  decade  in  the  provisions  for  the  superior  instruction  of 
women  has  been  marked  and  satisfactory.  In  1870  Michigan  University  and  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  were  opened  to  women ;  in  1872,  Cornell  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  BostoD  University,  which  completed  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  in  1873,  admitted  both  sexes  on  the  same  conditions.  Smith  Col- 
lege and  Wellesley  were  organized  in  1875.  In  1879  the  Harvard  Annex  went  into 
operation. 

The  position  taken  by  several  well  established  colleges  in  admitting  women  to  their 
eurriculum  on  an  equality  with  young  men  has  operated  to  raise  the  standard  as  well 
AS  Co  modify  past  theories  of  woman's  education. 

Table  VIII  presents  the  summarized  statistics  of  227  institutions,  variously  desig- 
nated as  colleges,  institutes,  seminaries,  &c.    Probably  they  do  not  present  greater 
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diversity  in  stundards^  oarriculum,  and  equipment  than  the  institutions  for  men  re- 
ported in  Table  IX.  A  comparison  of  the  items  reported,  property  valuation,  source 
of  income,  &o.,  shows  that  the  colleges  for  women  have  not  been  aided  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  those  for  men.  The  total  nnmbcr  of  students  in  the  colleges  for  women  is 
25,7d0,  distributed  as  follows :  6,378  in  preparatory  departments,  11,422  in  regular 
courses,  2,200  in  special  or  partial  courses,  204  graduate  students,  and  5,576  students 
the  classification  of  whom  was  not  reported.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  is 
868,  of  which  very  few,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  reported  from  the  New  England  States, 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  five  colleges  for  women  in  the  State  of  New  York 
included  in  the  report  of  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  State  are  not  embraced 
iu  this  snmmary.  The  statistics  of  these  will  be  found  in  Table  IX.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  is  the  development  of  the  departments  of 
Art  and  music.  The  course  pursued  places  these  branches  in  their  true  rank  as  essential 
{>arts  of  a  liberal  education. 

REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  following  are  the  requisites  for  admission  in  several  colleges  and  the  Harvard 
Annex  for  women : 

VA8SAB  COLLEGE,  rOUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  ^ood 
health,  and  must  present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character.  None  will  be  received 
for  a  shorter  period  than  the  current  academic  year. 

Candidates  for  the  freshman  class  are  examined  in  the  following  studies  (equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted  for  the  test  books  or  authors  named) : 

£ogli8h  grammar,  including  analysis  of  sentonces ;  Hart's  Rhetoric ;  geography ; 
history  of  the  United  States ;  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system ;  Olney's  Uni- 
versity Algebra,  through  quadratic  equations;  Chauvenet's  Geometry,  first  three 
books.  Besides  Enslisn  and  Latin,  one  other  language  is  required;  this  may  be 
Oreek,  French,  or  German,  according  to  the  student^s  choice.  In  Latin,  grammar, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  etymology  and  of  the  general  rules  of  syntax  and 
prosody,  including  hexameters ;  Csesar,  four  books ;  Virgil,  six  books  of  the  iBneid 
And  six  Eclogues;  Cicero,  six  orations;  pronunciation  after  the  Roman  method.  In 
Greek  (elective),  Curtius's  Grammar ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  two  books.  In  (German 
(elective),  grammar,  Fischer- Ahn's  First  Course  and  Henn-Ahn's  Synopsis,  Lessins's 
Minna  von  Bamhelm,  and  Schiller's  WilhehnTell.  In  French  (elective),  grammar,  La 
Fontaine's  Fables,  Fol  let's  Les  Princes  de  I' Art,  Bdcher's  College  Plays. 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  KORTnAMPTOIT,  MASS. 

To  enter  the  first  class  the  applicant  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English 
.grammar  and  orthography ;  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  (Harkness  and  Goodv/in 
preferred);  Harkness's  Latin  Prose,  first  and  second  parts;  the  Catiline  of  Sallust; 
seven  orations  of  Cicero ;  the  first  six  books  of  Virgil's  iEneid;  four  books  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad;  Jones's  Greek  Prose,  first  eighteen  exercises; 
arithmetic;  Loomis's  Algebra  (or  any  standard  university  algebra),  tnrough  quadratic 
equations;  and  four  boolcs  of  geometry.    Equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

Students  are  also  advis-d  to  study  the  first  half  of  Otto's  French  grammar,  or  Its 
equivalent,  before  entering  the  college,  although  {his  will  not  be  insisted  upon  at 
present  as  a  requisite  for  admission. 

WBLLEBLBT  COLLEGE.  WELLEALBT,  MASS. 

Latin  grammar,  including  prosody ;  Jones's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  or 
an  equivalent  in  Abbott,  Arnold,  Allen  and  Greenongh.  or  Harkness ;  Ca)sar,  Gallic  War, 
Books  I-IV;  Cicero,  seven  orations;  Virgil,  JSneid,  Books  I-VI  (equivalents  in  Latin 
will  be  accepted) ;  Greek  grammar ;  Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  with  the  accents; 
Xenoph  on,  Anabasis,  three  books;  Iliad,  three  books;*  arithmetic,  including  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  Olney's  Complete  School  Algebra  (with  additional 
examples  from  Olney's  University  Algebra),  through  involution,  evolution,  radicals, 
quadratic  equations,  ratio,  proportion,  aritnmeticaiand  geometrical  progression. 

>PrejMntion  in  Greek  for  1880  is  advised  but  not  required.  In  September,  1881,  it  will  be  required 
from  •U  candkbUes  for  the  general  college  course,  bet  not  from  candidates  for  the  scientific  ooorse. 
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HARVABD  AXXRX,  CAMBBIDQE,  IfASS. 

(Private  collegiate  iostmction  for  women.) 

Any  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  instruction  here  offered  who  presents  herself  at  the 
Harvard  University  preliminary  examination  for  women  and  passes  satisfactorily  in 
the  followiDg  subjects:  lEnglish;  physical  geography ;  elemental^  botany  or  physics; 
elementary  arithmetic,  algebra  tnrough  qua&atio  equations,  plane  geometry;  his- 
tory ;  and  any  two  of  the  four  languages,  French,  Grerman,  Latin,  and  Greek,  at  least 
one  of  the  two  chosen  being  a  modemlanguage. 

OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  preceding  summary  does  not  exhibit  the  total  provision  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  Many  of  the  institutions  reporting  in  Table  IX  admit  both  sexes. 
The  number  of  women  in  these  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  as  the  sex  of  students 
is  not  specified  in  all  returns.  So  far  as  reported,  the  number  of  female  students  em- 
braced in  Table  IX  is  8,295:  5,545  in  preparatory  departments,  1,618  in  the  classical, 
and  1,132  in  the  scientific  courses. 

Women  are  also  admitted  to  many  schools  of  science  (Table  X),  but  the  number  is 
not  stated,  save  for  the  preparatory  departments,  which  show  a  total  of  367.  So  far, 
then,  as  specified  in  the  returns  received  at  the  Office,  the  total  of  female  students  in 
mixed  colleges  in  1880  was  8,662,  of  which  number  5,1)12  were  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  (incorporated  in 
1877)  is  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  object  for  which  it  was  created.  It  extends 
aid,  interest,  and  sympathy  into  all  the  departments  of  any  university  in  the  State 
which  offers  its  educational  privileges  to  women.  The  following  are  the  classes  of 
beneficiaries  to  whom  loans  or  gifts  may  be  made  by  the  executive  committee : 

(1)  Young  women  who  are  pursuing  the  regular  course  of  study  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  any  university  in  Massachusetts;  (2)  young  women 
who,  having  received  a  degree  from  any  Massachusetts  university,  desire  to  pursue  in 
any  place  additional  courses  of  study ;  (3)  young  women  who,  having  been  honorably 
graduated  from  any  college  or  university  in  any  State,  desire  to  pursue  in  Massachu- 
setts professional  or  higher  liberal  studies  as  candidates  for  professional  or  the  higher 
academic  degrees ;  (4^  young  women,  not  graduates  of  any  college  or  university,  who 
may  be  pursuing  professioufQ  studies  in  any  university  in  Massachusetts. 

The  society  brings  a  powerful  infiuence  to  bear  upon  every  proposed  measure  for 
extending  the  means  of  higher  education  for  women,  as  was  illustrated  in  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  Girls.  It  labors  to  excite  and  maintain  interest 
in  the  cause  by  discussion  in  social  meetings  and  by  the  publication  of  information. 
Much  of  the  work  accomplished  is  necessarily  such  as  cannot  be  represented  in  a  re- 
port, but  the  record  of  collegiate  education  for  women  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  this  valuable  auxiliary. 

The  Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home  published  its  seventh  annual  report  the 
present  year.    For  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  152  of  the  abstracts. 

TABLE  IX.— UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEQES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutionss 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1871  to  1880, 
inclusive : 


1871.   !l872. 

1 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876.   1  1877. 

187&      1879.   1  1880. 

1 

Number  of  iasUtations 

Namber  of  instmoton 

Number  of  students 

290        298 
2,962  1  8,040 
49,827  45.617 

823 
3,106 
52,053 

843 
8,783 
56.692 

855 
3.999 

856  I      851 
3, 920     8, 998 

356  1      864  ;      364 
3,885  '  4,241     4.160 
57,987  60.011   59,594 

^         1    '         i 
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Table  IX. — -Summary  of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges. 


8UtM  and  Terri- 
torie*. 


ArkaAHM . . . . 
Califomift.... 

Colorado 

Connectiaxt  . 
Delaware... 
Georgia 

TlliTinl# 

Indioiia 

Iowa 

"ITn-nMtil 

Kentacky ... 
Looiaiana — 

Maine 

Ma^land.... 


i    I 

9 

li 

h 

oS' 
i 


in^^ljir*!*  ....... 

MinacaoU 

Miasiadppi 

MiaaooTi 

NebraakA 

Karrada 

Sew  Hampahire 
Saw  Jciiaey. .  •  •  • , 

Hew  York 

Kortk  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

PomaylTaoia... 

8oatb  Carolina  . 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Termont... 

Tirslnia 

Weat  Virginia.. 

Wiscooain 

DisLofColombiA.. 

Vtah 

Waahington .... 

Total 


4 

4 
18 

8 

3 

1 

7 
28 
14 
19 

8 
15 

8 

3 

0 

7 

9 

6 

4 
14 

4 

1 

1 

4 
29 

8 
85 

8 
27 

1 

8 
20 

9 

2 

8 

4 

8 

5 

1 

2l 


4 

4 
12 

8 

3 

1 

7 
27 
18 
18 

8 
14 

8 

3 

8 

7 

9 

6 

4 
14 

4 

0 

1 

3 
25 

7 
85 

8 
26 

1 

8 
19 

8 

2 

8 

4 

8 

5 

1| 

1| 


I. 
I 

o  a 
bCrS 

'J 


3«4      3M  I      18  '      13  I    SIS 


28  '■ 


82 


Tean  in  conree. 


S 
I. 

L 

n 


i. 

^ 

I 


s§ 

n 
r 


26  I    280 


42 


1^ 

a 

0 

"A 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
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Table  IX. — Summary  of  Biathtic%  of 


Preparatory  department. 


Students. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Alabama 4 


Arkansas  — 
California.... 

Colorado 

Connectiont . 

Delaware 

Georgia 


11 
.t  Us 


7    10 

Illinois 28  'sO 

Indiana U  32 

Iowa 19  43 

Kansas 8  13 

Kentucky 15  22 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


8  30 

3I4 

9  17 
7  !  3 

22 

Mississippi j  4  ;  9  | 


I 


I 


0528 

al,205 

a239 


I 


Missouri ,14  23  I 

Nebraska I  4   13 

Nevada 1  1  '  1 

New  Hampshire  .1    ... 

New  Jersey 4    . . . ' 

New  York 29  85  I 

North  Carolina  ..'  8  10  | 

Ohio 35   85  1 

Oregon !  8  18  , 

Pennsylvania 27  '54  ' 

Rhode  Island....  I  1  I...' 
South  Carolina...   8  1  8  | 

Tennessee 20  32 

Texas '  9  ,15  1 

Vermont 2  '...] 

Virginia j  8 

"West  Virginia...!  4 

Wisconsin I  8 

Dist  of  Columbia  |  5 

Utah ,  1 

Washington 2 


224 

a2, 616 

al,376 

al,670 

772 

692 

0585 

70 

264 

110 

0960 


548 
48 


255 
994 

50 


I 


148 

1,654 

828 

977 

555 

472 

481 

'      50 

I    243 

j    110 

I    547 

I    157 

I    635 

567 

!     432 


'  595 
I  404 
'  524 
;  217 
j  220 
I  92 
i    20 

'  n 

I 

'  328 
I  76 
'    48 

31 
116 

26 


5fS 


i-i 


■8 


Collegiate  department. 


.1. 


40  5   ....; 

0639  ;  567  {  76  j 

384  i  593    ....| 

e606  ,  366     95  I 

93  .  56  |...J 

136  127    ....! 

140  '  05    ...J 


417 
201 
800 

57 
951 

59 
469 
.081 


51 

32 

145 

25 

73 

5 

45 

202 

105  'l.lCO 
156  '1, 296 
59  I  823 
117  jl,224 
38  '      92 

! |....!      40  I    431 

126         10  '  36  I    109  ll,  146 

c60  I '....i 

160  ;  108  171  I 
90  \  104  183  j 
222  I  165  ...i 
105  291  ....: 
Clio        89    .... 


Studcxita         Studenta 
in  claaauiiil     lu  scienUfie 


150 
6275 
dl8 
832 


04 

67 

d4 

9 


156  '1.899 
116  !l,  111 
62  I  351 
26  I  284 
178  1,786 
24  '  117 


I 


d317 

d«690 

(<r523 

[7403 

dll8 

141 

46 

(413 

d806 

<fl,673 

(fl20 

118 

95 

d269 

32 


I   27 
;dl85 


127 
d57 


17 
28 
34 

d40 

20 

1 

d49 
14 


30  ; 
162  I 

1 

s! 


254, 

140 
A222 

32| 
127, 
19 


11  \ 
82  \ 
78 
107 
14 
18 


I 


247 


03,054 

328 

aZ,  073 

.554 

1,906 


2,408  324  I  c850   282 


j  318  10 

2,184  794 

309  245 

1,448  463 


0408 

1,264 

567 


I 


153  29 

890  592 

228  I  157 

c661  573 


59 


54 


'  257  '   55  I   45  ,.... 

1,031  233  :  375  t  433  103 
406  161   251   104  I  50  ! 


15 

71  I  688 
439  3, 612 

70  I  894 
263  2,621 

87  I  602 
300  2,454 

17  I  247 

40  I  256 
146  1,920 


133 
647 
840 
159 
083 


!  38  ... 
'  110  23 
I  452  195 

I  ^^«i 

98   61 


142  ,  195 
251  '   10 


76 


865  I 
102  I 
793 
2j0 

678  I 
154  ' 


247 

477 

d2. 009 

I   296 

d;l,  227 

dl08 

dl,  472 

d244 

d218 

868 

169 

94 

128 

115 

258 

94 


d387  I  508 


ldl02 
d58 
d87 


4 
265 


21 
221 
84 


8  '  117 


46 
170 


51 


.1. 


128 
50 

121 
12 
66 
8 


63 


330 
8 
19 


Totil 364  694  026.138  18,003  5,545  c6,030  5,085  903  3,466  32,568  odl4,669dl,618A3,0111, 182 

II'  III 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  nil  cnHcs. 
h  Includes  148  sex  not  given. 
c  Classification  not  reported  in 


d  A  small  number  of  scientific  students  included  here, 
e  Includes  57  sex  not  given.  •-»  t 

all  cases.  / Includes  155  sex  not  givonized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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URitertities  and  colleges — Continued. 


Collegiate 
department 


Volumes  in  libraries. 


Property,  income,  &c. 


16 
273 
134 
124 

73 

1 

27 

53 

162 


4 

134 
41 


11 
254 

65 
414 

13 


(f70 
16 

123 
13 


e 


I  1 


I! 


I   I  ■? 


^ 

^ 

0 

45 

169 

13 

34 



74 

33 

7 

I     5 


I 


2 
5  , 

17  , 
81 

2  : 
13 

3  < 


7,200 

2,360 

46.950  I 

9,200  I 

147.651 

0,500  ' 

31, 100  I 

115,372  ! 

56,207  I 


53,672 
22,175 
39^597 
50,800 
41,771 
42.650 

272,528 
56,731 
17,441 
10,700 

101,605 
3.900 


I.  n  10 

-'.'■•7 
2.JS75 


B 


2.450 

300 

8,100 

22,500 
2,000 
15,850 
22,150 
15,341 
7,085 
2.855 


54, 
W, 

287, 
29, 

312, 
9, 

145. 
53, 
18, 
46, 
13. 

••;    '^ 

...'  89, 

-I  5. 

1  I  48, 

...  47, 


14 
10 


..^0  I 

I  :L  I 

.  mO 
."11 
.158 

^I5 

.^79 
f;-0 


l:. 


21,800 
40,950 
37,113 
31.150 
1,200 
71,989 


I 


I    § 


II  I  11.149 
4,900 
14,700 
4,350 
40,070 
7,050 
570 
8,600 
0,600 


9,325 
10, 775 
2,050 


31,500 

300 

2,400 

4,200 


•^1 
II 

<M  a 

o  es 


$370,000 
114,000 

1,  367, 400 
196.000 
472,884 

75,000 
966.000 

2,  303.  GOO 
1. 020, 000 
1, 173, 908 

540,000 
773,000 
418,000 
805,000 
520.500 

1, 150, 000 

1,353,442 
827,650 
625,000 

1,125,220 
188,000 
25.000 
125,000 

1,150|000 

7,266,773 
539,000 

3, 091, 421 
255,000 

5, 185, 626 


I 


250.000 

1. 451, 500 

295,000 

340,000 

1.465,000 

307,000 

798,500 

1, 150, 000 


100,000 


5  • 


.11 


I  >> 


d 


Sa 
£2 


39 

II 


$302,000  i 

12,000  I 

1,771,204  ! 


1.954,023 

83,000 

478, 170 

1, 419, 910 

1.022,000 

796,620 

165,755 

585,400 

328, 313 

611.000 

8,027,600 

5,666,321 

1,081,392 

609,853 

652, 061 

1, 062, 400 

25,000 

90,000 

500.000 

1,886,869 

9,247,881 

274,000  I 

2.009,711  I 

247,060  i 

3, 937, 390  I 

643,637  I 

402, 000 

1,232,375  : 

61.000  i 

275,000  I 

338,460  I 

138,653  I 

783,022 

116,000  I 

I 


$24,000 
1.000 

106,216 
20,518 

126.973 

4,980 

35,263 

124,896 
64,970 
47,300 
11,800 
32,661 
15,1!)!5 
85,700 

181,734 

425,958 
78,420 
35,834 
39,443 
66,  UO 
2,250 


25.000 
88,625 

710, 164 
10,000 

232,435 
21,500 

199,368 
36,128 
25,600 
80,550 
1,900 
16.868 
21.518 
8,469 
52,542 
2,200 


5,000  , 


500 


$6,000 

10,300 

68,814 

471 

102, 012 

540 

12,100 

107. 719 

29.488 

43,758 

6,450 

56.466 

15,327 

19, 251 

13. 572 

150,335 

81,760 

7,265 

7.100 

73,765 

1,800 


$11,000 
36,507 
7,000 


$2,450 
220.000 


8,198 


23,000 
20,000 
32.000 


20,300 
144, 017 
24,755 
23,280 
500 


16,000 

21,136 
474,229 

27,500 
120,948 

15,750 
179,932 

30,869 
5,820 

46,810 

30,630 
4,990 

16,279 
5,912 

62.676 
1.186 
3,000 
2,500 


20,000 
30,065 


67,918 
22,000 
2,000 
27,000 
25,000 
6,000 
1.000 


I  112,150 

I 

I  205,000 

I  115,000 

'  7.386 


134.550 
200 


504 


2,500 


8,130 


10.600 
I  43.807 
HO,  000 
*  2.500 
,    1.250 


100,000 
116,616 
321.265 
11.120 
212,000 
50,620 
143,000 
70,306 
32,000 
12.000 


16.700 
5,200 


17,500 
18,000 


757       411   2.342.766  100.053  450,372  30,623,424  !  43,431.520  3,014.048   1.881,360  418,159  2,225,915 


g  Inclades  24  sex  not  given. 
k  Includes  20  sex  not  i;iven. 
i  Includes  149  sex  not  given. 


J  Includts  243  sex  not  piron. 

k  Congressional  appropriatiffi>  T 
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Summary  of  college  entrance  exuminations  in  1680. 


LocaUon. 

1 

s 

g 

1 

Number  admitted. 

Number  r^ected  for 
deficiency  in— 

8 

s 
o 

Cooaitiflued  In— 

1 

1 

ti 

Name. 

.9 
)4 

^ 

i 

1" 

m 

(3 

M 

g 

1 
1 

6 

1 

Arkansas  Industrial 
University. 

College  of  St  Aujnistine 

Wesleyan  University* . 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Knox  College 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

FayetteviUe,Ark... 

Benicia,  Cal 

105 
475 

17 
77 
28 

80 
14 
44 
80 
28 
146 

45 

9 
16 
68 
13 

13 
4 
42 
25 
61 
36 

35 
67 
13 
96 
13 
74 

50 
25 
40 
113 

101 
40 

79 
440 

17 
11 
28 

18 
14 
28 
50 
28 
101 

?6 

15 

5 

5 

10 

11 

0 

15 

' 

8 

Middletown,Conn.. 
Bloomington,  HI  — 

Galesburg.Hl 

Gal6sburg,Ill 

Lake  Forest,  HI 

Monmouth,  HI 

Rock  Island,  HI 

Urbana,Ill 

32 

36 

60 

15 

6 

8 

5 

1 

' 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Lombard  University... 
Lake  ForestUniversity* 

Monmoath  College 

Angusta^a  College  .... 
Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 

1 
34 

4 

1 

.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

versity. 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.... 

Franklin,  Ind 

Hart8ville,Ind 

Irvington,  Ind 

Mf^rom,  Ind  r ,  ^ ,  - 

8 
16 
57 
12 

7 
8 

30 
18 
51 
28 

35 
49 
9 
24 
12 

43 

1 

Harts  vUle  University.. 

Butler  University*  .... 
Union    Christian    Col- 

5 

1 

4 
1 
10 
5 

6 

lege. 
Earlham  CoUogb 

Richmond,  Ind 

Davenport  Iowa 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Mt  Pleasant  Iowa.. 
Pella,  Iowa 

4 

5 

1 

1 
1 

12 
0 

8 

0 

0 

Griswold  College 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

German  College 

Central  University  of 

Iowa. 
Tabor  College 

4 
0 

0 

0 

8 
0 

8 
0 

Tabor.Iowa 

Western,  Iowa 

Atchison,  ICans 

New  Liberty,  Ky... 

Grand  Coteau,  La. . . 

St  JamesParish,  La. 

(Convent  P.  0.) 

Lewiston^Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

EllicottCity,Md.... 
Westminster,  Md . . . 

Amherst  Mass 

CoUeeo  Hill.  Mass  . . 

0 
4 
1 
3 
al 
29 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

Western  CoUege* 

St  Benedict's  College*. 
Concord  University*. . . 
St  Charles  College*.... 
Jefferson  College* 

Bates  CoUeire* 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

22 

67 
2 

69 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

Loyola  College 

St  Charles  College 

Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege.* 
Amherst  CoUese  ...... 

40 
94 

41 
0 
IS 

1 

7 

14 
31 
3 
14 

9 

11 
31 

4 
15 

6 

32 

4 
10 

10 
0 
2 

? 

Boston  College 

Tufts  Colleire 

9 

9 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Williams  College 

WiUiamstown,  Mass       98  !      67 

.... 

.... 

.... 

0 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
a  Conditioned  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
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Summary  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  1880 — Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


Nambor  admitted. 


Gosditloned  Ib^ 


If 


Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in— 


Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College  — 

Carleton  College 

University  of  Miasia- 

ftippi.* 

Lincoln  College 

Washington  UnirerBity 

Dmry  College 

Nebraska  Wesleyan 

University. 

Kutgers  College 

College  of  Now  Jersey. 
St.  Stephen's  C^ege. . . 

Eobart  College 

Madison  University — 

Com<*ll  University 

Yassar  College* 

Union  College 

University    of   North 

Carolina.* 

Trinity  College* 

Wake  Forest  College  . . 
Baldwin  University — 

Capital  University 

Denison  University — 

Marietta  College 

Sio  Grande  College  — 

Scio  College 

Heidelberg  College  — 
Urban*  University  — 
Wilmington  College*  .. 
McMinnTille  CoUege* . . 

Christian  College 

Philomath  College 

W  illame  tte  University 
Pennsylvania  College.. 
Haverford  College 


Holland,  Mich.... 
Kalamazoo,  Mich  . 
Northfleld,Minn.. 
Oxford,  Miss 


Greenwood,  Mo . 
St.Lonis,Mo  ... 
Springfield,  Mo . 
080oola,Nebr... 


Now  Bnin8wick,N.J 

Prir.oeton,  N.  J 

Annandale,  N.  Y — 

Geneva,  N.Y 

HamOton,  N.  Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Foughkeepsie,  N.  Y 
Schenectady,  N.Y.. 
Chapel  Hm.N.C... 

Trinity  College.N.0. 
Wake  Forest,  N.O.. 

Berea,Ohio 

Columbns,  Ohio 

Granville,  Ohio 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Bio  Gnuide,  Ohio  . . 

Scio,  Ohio 

Tiflto,Ohio 

Urbana,Ohlo 

Wilmington,  Ohio  . 
MoMinnville,  Oreg. 
Monmouth,  Oreg. . . 
Philomath,  Oreg... 

Salem,  Oreg 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Haverford  College, 
Pa. 

JefibrsoniPa 

Lewisburg.Pa 


18 

24 

15 

267 

26 
20 
20 
12 

42 
161 
12 
21 
81 
148 
45 
67 
61 

42 
171 
40 
27 
27 
28 

7 
120 
80 

4 
20 
50 
80 
17 

8 
40 
27 


Monongahcla  College . 

University  at    Lewis-    Lewisburg.Pa 28 

burg.* 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

a  Of  these,  2  were  conditioned  in  several  studies, 
alone. 

h  Xumber  admitted  conditioned  in  English 


17    . 

12  ' 

254  j 

26  i. 

13  I 

12  I. 


0  I 
8 
al 


0  !    0 
0  I    0  ' 


43 


I 


5  I 
28  I 
2  I 
7  I 
2  I 

0! 

4  , 

12  i 


6 

20  i 

:i 

2  I 

0  I 
0  I 
5  I 
3 


I 


I 


15  ,  10 


20 

41 
0 
2 

8  I 

3l 

18  I 
15  I 

I 

8    . 


1  1    1 


•  |. 


20 


6  I    3  ; 

2  i    2 

3  I    5  , 


12 


2  !    3  !    3 


8  1      10  I 


0 


2 
3 
0 
2 

a 

24 
2 


I 


forJ870. 

,  2  in  mathcmntics  and  English,  and  2  in  English 


3  .      8 
0        0 
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Summary  of  college  entrance  examinatione  in  1880 — Continued. 


Name. 


St  Francia  College  . . . 

Allegheny  College 

Weatminster  College  . . 

Western-Universitj'  of 
Peuisylyania. 

Lehigh  Univeraity* 

Swarthmore  College  . . . 

Brown  University 

Erakine  College 

Newberry  College 

East  Tenneaaee  Wea- 
leyan  University.* 

Maryrille  College 

Moaheim  Institnte 

Central  Tenneaaee  Col- 
lege. 

Flak  University 

Greeneville  and  Tnsca* 
lum  College.* 

Boath western  Univer- 
sity.* 

Baylor  University 

Biarvin  College 

Univeraity  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricolt- 
nral  College. 

Middlebiiry  College* . . . 

Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege. 

Roanoke  College 

Lawrence  University .. 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wiacon- 
ain. 

Racine  College 

Ripon  College* 

Howard  University — 

National  Deaf  -  Mute 
College. 


Total. 


Number^hnittea.        l^T^^.^^-"" 


Conditioned  in — 


.5   I  ^ 

*i   I    P. 


'  jf 

fr 

« 

i^ 

T* 

1 

1 

11 

n 

i 

H 

ts 

1    i 

b 

s 

s 

r 

p 

'  •= 

w 

1 

'i  s 

: 

i  1 

5 

5" 


^ 

H 


Loretto,Pa 20 

Meadvme,Pa '      39 

New  Wilmington,  Pa|      35 

Pittsburgh,  Pa |      43 

I 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa| 
Swailhmore,  Pa  . 
Providence,  R.  I  . 
DneWe8t^S.C... 
Newberry, S.C  .... 
Athens,  Tenn 

Maryville,  Tenn  . . . 

Moaheim,  Tenn 

Nashville, Tenn  ... 

Naahvillo, Tenn  ... 
Tascnlam,  Tenn . . . 

Georgetown,  Tex  . . 

Independence,  Tex 
Waxahachie,  Tex . . 
Bnrlington,  Vt 


Mlddleburj, Vt ,      15'      12  |    2  I    2 

Ashland,  Va '    127  L... 


Salem,  Va 

Appleton,  "Wis . 
Beloit,  Wis.... 
Madison,  Wis . . 


50  I ;...  :  .... 

84  I      14  j  11  '    1 
24 
140 


I  I 

I  I 


'I    ^     ' 


Racine,  Wia 15  ,  14  i 

Ripon,  Wla |  29,  14  .    6      v 

Waahington,D.C...  4  >       3   .. ..!.... 

Washington, D.C... I  12  i       4|    4|    0| 

!  1           I       I       ; 


6  1    3  I     1  I    0 
9  1    0  I    0  I    0 


I        I 


0 

1  I    8  i 


.I....I 


0  i    0 

i 


5,505  2,994   530   383  ^    740       310  110     67  [112  |  49  ,  219 


*  From  Report  of  the  Com{»issioner  of  Education  for  18r9. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION.  CXXIX 

SUUUUotU  $uwiimary  of  ttudents  in  eUueioal  and  identific  preparatory  eourecB. 


BtiitM  nd  TenttoilM. 


Knmber  prepftring  for 
olAMioal  oourae  in 
ooUege. 


1. 

ft 

II 


Number  pre|>aring  for  soientiflo 
coarse  in  ooUege. 


I 
I. 

I 


8  . 

la 
II 


p. 


3 
6 


Calif omia... 

Odorado 

CoBnectleai. 
Delaware.... 

Fknida 

OeorgiA 

RUnoia 


loira. 


SI 

14 

488 

18 
122 
72 
40 
477 
44 
09 
278 


295 


10 


1 
408 


79 


51 


84 


Kentocky 

I^miaieDA ., 

Maine 

Maryland 

Haaaachoaetta. 


mnnesoto 

lOaaiaaippi 

lOaaoori 

Kebraaka 

Kew  Hampahire . 

Kew  Jersey 

Vew  York 

North  Carolina  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTsnia. . . . 


Booth  Carolinn.. 


Texaa  

Tennont 

Tiiginia , 

WeslVirginin 

Wlseonain 

District  of  Colombia.. 

NevMexieo 

Utah 

WiasUngton  ..••••.... 

Total 


849 

8 

109 

118 

182 

89 

77 

244 

94 

16 

120 

965 

1,228 

828 

189 

67 

899 

41 

87 

254 

181 

207 

85 

20 

27 

63 

86 

41 

8 


40 
639 
884 
606 

98 
186 
140 


27 

11 

190 

26 

107 

284 


684 

16 

1,408 

5 


85 


126 
60 
160 
90 
222 
105 
110 


150 
10 
41 
83 
27 
18 
81 
211 
100 


5 
567 
593 
866 

56 
127 

05 


044 
131 
117 
45 


10 

174 

18 


10 


40 


108 
104 
165 
291 


282. 
1 


443 
148 


276 


678 

869 

20 

146 


850 
158 


228 
661 


55 
875 
251 


16 
177 


14 

108 

492 

100 

08 

86 

88 

10 

8 

175 

117 

65 


41 
257 


41 


128 


6,188 


6,084 


142 
251 


4 
40 
105 


6,000   3.250 


20 
502 
157 
573 


80 


60 


002 


45 
438 
104 


105 
10 


5,085 


48 


1,700 


121 
86 

1,403 

03 

425 

00 

51 

1,672 

1,739 

1,825 

1.531 
140 
662 
253 
734 
858 

1,801 
843 
352 
842 
006 
216 
630 
657 

4,053 
610 

2,130 
038 

2,284 
441 
165 

1,383 

603 

800 

845 

20 

584 

828 

66 

146 

8 


80,207 


S— IX 
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8UUi§HaU  ntmmarp  of  itudemU  in  in9HtuiUm$  for  mtperior  Uu*nM4m  {wot  in^wdimg  tiwden  t$ 
in  preparatory  departwtents). 


StelM  «nd  TeiTitoriM. 


a 

II 


b  •  o 

111 


AlarbozDA .... 
ArkansM.... 
CalifomU.... 

Colorado 

Connectlciit . 
Delaware.... 

Georgia 

lllinola 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Loniaiaoa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohntetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisaiHippl 

Miflfloori 

Kebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampahire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio , 

Oregon  .....•••..•.... 

Penney  Ivonia 

Khode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia. . 
Washington 


417 

291 

800 
67 

951 
69 

469 
2,081 
1,160 
1,296 

828 

1,224 

92 

431 
1.146 
1.890 
1,111 

851 

284 
1,785 

117 


150 

831 

18 

169 

201 

114 

190 

265 

87 

247 
688 

8,512 
804 

2,621 
602 

2,454 
247 
256 

1,«20 
865 
102 
708 
200 
678 
154 
117 


142 
808 
86 
218 
276 
182 


110 
480 
668 
234 

240 

259 

8 


94 

242 

2,165 

24 

124 

60 

2,834 


1,667 

1,205 

62 

202 

71 

1.863 

261 

848 

801 

1,328 

44 

135 

676 

1,288 


35 
195 
277 
2,460 
534 
968 
125 
968 


66 

260 

1,229 

]44 

568 

38 

95 

602 

999 

223 

95 

281 

1«396 

809 
1,170 

171 
1,406 
96 
2,178 
8.589 
1,817 
l,71f 

670 
2,769 

958 

889 
1,877 
8,896 
1«889 

486 
l«20O 
8,282 

125 
85 

688 
1,207 
8^187 
1,452 
8,718 

687 
5,756 

247 

682 
8,149 
1,677 

235 
2.894 

428 
1,054 

154 

117 


Total. 


32,563 


9,786     19;408      61,740 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION.  CXXXI 

Table  IX  presents  the  statistioal  sammary  of  364  colleges  or  universities.  The  two 
words  are  osed  interchangeably  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
most  of  the  institutions  designated  as  universities  in  the  table  differ  in  no  respect 
from  colleges,  while  some  of  the  colleges  have  the  characteristics  generally  implied 
in  the  term  "university."  Thirteen  of  the  institutions  reported  in  the  table  are  not 
at  present  doing  any  work  above  the  preparatory  grade.  Some,  indeed,  are  not  as 
well  equipped  and  do  not  maintain  as  high  standards  of  scholarship  as  the  leading 
preparatories,  yet,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  they  have  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees*  This  looseness  in  the  use  of  names  and  in  classification  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  estimate  the  agencies  available  for  superior  instrnction  in  our  country, 
and  in  each  case  it  is  safe  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  items  noted.  The  decade 
has  been  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  insii- 
tutions  which  are  plainly  of  the  first  order. 

An  examination  of  my  successive  annual  reports  shows  a  constantly  increasing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  institutions  to  respond  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Office.  Of 
the  364  which  api>ear  in  the  table  this  year,  18  do  not  report  the  date  of  their  charters, 
28  do  not  report  the  classification  of  students,  8  do  not  report  the  number  of  stadents, 
and  26  do  not  report  the  number  of  years  in  course.  In  each  instance  the  number 
£ming  to  report  bears  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  whole  number.  The  most  incomplete 
columns  in  Table  IX  are  those  relating  to  endowments  and  income,  a  matter  of  especial 
regret,  as  these  items  afford  a  better  conception  of  the  provision  for  liberal  education 
and,  by  inference,  of  the  comparative  advantages  offered  by  the  several  St-ates  than 
any  otiier  data  which  can  be  graphically  expressed. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  number  of  scholars  reported  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  universities  and 
colleges  is  26,138,  of  whom  6,930  are  preparing  for  the  subsequent  classical  course  and 
5^085  for  the  subsequent  scientific  course.  The  entire  number  of  preparatory  students 
is  only  6,415  less  than  the  number  in  the  collegiate  departments. 

From  the  New  England  States,  180  students  are  reported  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments; from  the  Middle  States,  5,214 ;  leaving  20,744  as  the  number  of  preparatory 
stadents  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Southern,  Central,  and  Western  States. 
It  would  seem  that  an  institution  whose  professors  and  funds  are  employed  wholly 
or  chiefly  in  preparatory  work  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  prerogatives  of  a  college. 
Many  allowances,  however,  are  to  be  made  for  the  irregularity. 

The  pioneers  in  the  western  territory  have  been  ambitious  to  secure  appropriations, 
endowments,  and  charters  which  would  place  the  institutions  of  the  new  States  on 
an  equality  with  those  of  the  older  States  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  favor  the 
establishment  of  the  requisite  standards  of  scholarship.  In  other  words,  the  colle- 
giate character  of  many  of  these  institutions  is  prospective ;  meanwhile,  they  meet  the 
demands  of  the  moment.  In  many  instances  the  zeal  which  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  institutions  nominally  of  superior  order  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  conditions  essential  to  their  maintenance.  Colleges  have  been 
fouided  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  sufficient  patronage  from  the  surrounding 
population  and  no  prospect  of  students  drawn  from  distant  localities,  or  where  the 
lack  of  secondary  schools  has  forced  the  work  of  preparation  upon  the  colleges.  The 
disproportion  between  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  certain  sections  will  be 
■een  by  comparisons  of  Tables  VU  and  IX.  For  instance,  Tennessee  has  21  colleges 
and  universities ;  Massachusetts,  with  a  larger  population,  reports  7.  The  former 
State  reports  2  preparatory  schools;  the  latter,  23.  When  the  resources  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  of  modem  education  are  considered,  it  seems  that  the  concentration 
of  means  upon  a  few  institutions  for  superior  instruction  and  the  establishment  of  a 
infficient  number  of  vigorous  preparatories,  both  public  and  corporate,  secure  to  a 
State  the  best  conditions  for  liberal  education.  The  disproportion  between  the  sev- 
eral grades  of  institutions  noticeable  in  many  States  indicates  the  necessity  for  cautM>n 
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and  diBcrimination  on  the  part  of  State  legislatures  in  granting  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion. The  multiplication  of  institutions  may  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  create 
an  unseemly  strife  for  patronage,  to  the  great  detriment  of  scholarly  standards  and 
influence. 

BELATIOX  OF  COLLEGES  OR  T7XIVER8ITIES  TO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PKBPAKA.- 

TORT  SCHOOLS. 

Michigan  University  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  ui>on  the  discussions  of  edu- 
cational policies  through  its  system  of  coeducation  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  both  of  which  features  were  introduced  during  the  decade. 
Its  action  with  reference  to  the  former  has  been  noticed  under  Table  YIIL  Of  the 
latter  the  president  says,  in  his  report  for  1880 : 

The  continuity  of  the  studies  in  the  local  schools  of  the  State  and  in  the  university 
suggests  a  remark  on  the  working  of  the  plan  of  school  visiting  and  inspection  adopted 
by  the  literary  &culty  ten  years  ago  and  usually  called  "  the  diploma  system." 
According  to  this  plan  candidates  for  admission  to  the  literaiy  department  holding 
the  diploma  of  any  Michigan  high  school  which  has  been  visited  on  the  request  m 
the  school  board  by  an  examining  committee  of  the  faculty  and  approved  are  admitted 
to  the  university  without  examination.  This  innovation  on  old  customs,  like  all 
innovations  and  chiefly  because  it  was  an  innovation,  was  met  at  once  with  severe 
criticism,  and  especially  by  some  distinguished  educators  in  the  older  colleges,  fear- 
ing, as  was  alleged,  that  such  a  system  would  bring  down  the  standard  of  scholarship. 
Experience,  however,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  university, 
tn  innovation  made  at  the  same  period,  has  proved  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear, 
except  that  the  thing  was  new  and  not  practised  in  the  mother  colleges.  Two  facts 
are  to  be  noted  among  the  results:  first,  the  standard  of  preparation  in  the  high 
schools,  if  afiected  at  all,  has  been  elevated  rather  than  lowered ;  second,  the  State 
system  of  education  has  become  a  reality.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  system, 
properly  so  called,  without  an  actual  and  living  connection  and  communication 
among  its  members.  By  calling  for  the  visiting  or  examining  committees  of  the  fac- 
ulty, the  high  schools  have  been  brought  into  that  vital  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity which  makes  them  parts  of  an  actual  organism,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  these 
schools,  our  State  system  no  longer  exists  merely  on  paper. 

There  are  now  sixteen  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  high  schools  of  the 
State  holding  this  relation  to  the  university ;  and  no  one  can  look  into  the  condition 
of  these  schools  without  feeling  satisfied  that  this  connection  has  had  the  effect  both 
to  animate  their  students  to  more  earnest  effort  and  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
teachers,  while  it  has  brought  about  a  more  perfect  unity  of  plan  and  method  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  in  general.  In  short  it  gives  to  our  schools,  otherwise  isolated,  a 
bond  of  union  and  a  centre  of  life.  We  are  convinced,  as  the  result  of  an  experiment 
of  ten  years,  that  this  cooperative  plan,  especially  if  entered  into  by  the  few  remain- 
ing schools  and  thus  perfected,  will  give  a  character  of  consistency,  solidity,  strength, 
and  efficiency  to  the  educational  work  of  the  State  which  will  leave  nothing  further 
to  be  desired  but  the  uninterrupted  operation  and  movement  of  the  system. 

The  following  text  of  the  conditions  indicates  how  carefully  the  system  is  guarded: 

A  committee  of  the  faculty  will  visit,  once  every  year,  any  pnblic  high  school  in 
Michigan,  on  request  of  its  school  board,  and  report  it«  condition  to  the  faculty. 

If  the  faculty  shall  be  satisfied  from  such  report  that  the  school  is  taught  by  com- 
X>eient  instructors  and  is  furnishing  a  good  preparation  for  any  one  or  more  of  our 
regalar  courses,  then  the  graduates  from  such  preparatory  course  or  courses  will  be 
adinitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  university  without  examination  and  permitted 
to  enter  on  snch  undergraduate  course  or  courses  as  the  approved  preparatory  work 
contemplated. 

They  must  present  to  the  president,  within  three  months  after  their  graduation,  the 
diplomas  of  their  school  board,  certifying  that  they  have  sustained  their  examinations 
in  all  the  studies  prescribed  for  admission  to  one  of  the  three  courses,  classical,  sci- 
entific and  engineering,  or  Latin  and  scientific.  They  will  also  be  required  to  appear 
at  once  in  their  classes;  otherwise  they  can  be  admitted  only  after  examination. 

The  privilege  of  admission  on  diploma  is  limited  to  public  schools  in  Michigani  and 
their  school  boards  must  make  the  application  annually. 

Since  Michigan  took  the  initiative  the  policy  has  been  generally  adopted  in  tho 
Northwestern  States. 
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The  following  aimonnoexnent  is  made  in  the  register  of  the  UniTorsity  of  CaUfoniia  for 
189(M81: 

The  University  of  California  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pnblic  educational  system  of 
the  State.  As  snoh  it  aims  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  pnblio  schools.  It  now 
desires  to  place  itself  in  even  closer  relations  and  cooperation  with  the  public  schools 
otf  the  State  than  formerly  by  receiving,  under  certain  conditions,  graduates  from  high 
schools  without  examination. 

In  1878,  the  faculty  of  Tale  College  announced  the  acceptance  of  the  final  examina- 
tion at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven  in  place  of  the  usual  preliminary 
examiuation  by  officers  of  the  college  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  with  great  caution ;  a  written  record  of  the  scholarship  of  each  can- 
didate for  his  last  school  year  and  the  papers  passed  in  by  him  at  the  last  examination, 
with  the  marks  put  upon  them  by  the  examiners  of  the  school,  were  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  faculty.  The  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  society  of  the 
alumni  for  1878  says  with  reference  to  this  experiment :  "  It  has  not  been  made  entirely 
dear  to  the  Judgment  of  the  faculty  that  it  will  be  wise  to  adopt  this  as  a  permanent 
policy  toward  any  school,  but  it  has  some  obvious  advantages,  and  will  be  tried  again 
the  present  summer." 

The  policy  continues  so  fiir  as  the  Hopkins  Granmiar  School  is  concerned,  but  has 
not  been  extended  to  other  preparatories. 

In  1876,  it  was  announced  in  the  catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College  that  ''students 
fiom  such  fitting  schools  as  have  a  regular  and  thorough  course  of  preparation  for 
eoUege  of  at  least  three  years  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  on  the  certificate 
of  their  respective  principals  that  they  have  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  senior 
jear  and  have  regularly  graduated,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  proper  moral  quali- 
fieations,  they  have  mastered  the  entire  requisites  for  admission,  or  their  equivalents, 
aa  set  forth  in  the  catalogue." 

ADUIBSIOV  HBQUIBXMEMTS  AND  OOLLBGB  CUBRICUUk. 

The  standards  of  admission  in  the  older  colleges  have  materially  changed  during 
Uie  decade.  So  far  as  the  leading  branches  of  the  former  requirements,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  are  concerned,  the  changes  have  been  directed  rather  to  improving 
tbe  quality  than  to  increasing  the  amount  of  preparatory  work.  The  principal  addi- 
ti<mal  requirements  axe  English  language,  composition,  and  literature  and  elementary 


The  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  colleges  and  the  preparatory  schools  if 
uniform  admission  requisites  were  adopted  by  the  faculties  of  the  leading  colleges  are 
recognized,  and  many  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  this 
result.  With  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  New  England'colleges  on  this  subject, 
Fkesident  Robinson,  of  Brown  University,  says,  in  his  annual  report  for  1880 : 

The  diversities  both  in  kind  and  amount  of  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  existing  among  colleges  have  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  preparatory  schools,  a  cause  of  vexation  to  students  and  their  parents,  and  of 
more  than  doubtful  value  to  the  colleges  maintaining  them.  At  the  suggestion  of 
jftrown  University,  the  Association  of  Colleges  In  New  Eugland  has  been  discussing 
the  question  whether  uniformity  in  these  requirements  among  the  ten  colleges  com- 
posing the  association^  be  not  now  both  practicable  and  desirable.  After  careful  dis- 
eaanon  and  conferences  of  various  committees  on  the  several  departments  of  study, 
fiCHne  approach  toward  the  desired  end  has  been  made,  and  it  Is  now  hoped  that  a 
practicable  degree  of  uniformity  will  soon  be  reached.  The  real  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  uniformly  are  fewer  and  less  formidable  than  they  at  first  sight  appear.  The 
diversities  in  the  requirements  have  had  their  origin  in  no  essential  difference  of 
viewa  as  to  what  constitutes  a  liberal  education  or  as  to  what  the  colleges  ought  to 
do  in  their  efforts  to  provide  it.  But  they  are  numerous  and  serious  enough  in  their 
influence  on  the  nreparatory  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  colleges  themselves,  to 
make  it  worth  while,  if  possible,  to  remove  them. 

•Harvacd,  Tale,  Brown,  Dartmoath,  WilUama,  Botton,  Amherst,  Wedeyan,  Trinity,  and  Tofts. 
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Cbaoges  corresponding  to  those  noted  in  entrance  reqnirements  have  taken  place  in 
the  courses  and  the  condnct  of  college  stndies.  The  course  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics has  been  made  more  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and  the  curriculum  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  direction  of  philosophy,  physios,  natural  science,  history,  and 
political  economy.  These  changes  are  in  a  measure  the  natural  result  of  advancing 
civilization  and  national  importance,  but  it  is  also  easy  to  discern  in  them  the  effects 
of  the  great  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  department  of  physical  science  and  of  the 
explication  of  such  knowledge  to  important  industries. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  this  wide  range  of  studies  within  the  ordinary  term  of  col- 
lege life  the  system  of  electives  has  displaced  to  a  great  extent  the  uniform  obligatory 
course.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  leading  colleges  do  not  favor  entire  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  studies ;  they  offer  several  equivalent  courses  leading  alike  to  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  the  liberty  of  choice  is  restricted  to  these  groups,  an  a^ustment 
which  secures  thoroughness,  unity,  and  completeness  in  the  course  selected. 

COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  general  character  of  college  government  has  been  modified  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  authority  and  the 
advanced  age  of  students  resulting  from  the  elevation  of  standards.  In  the  majority 
of  our  colleges  discipline  and  instruction  are  still  regarded  as  equally  binding  upon 
the  faculty.  They  are  not  only  expected  to  provide  the  means  of  knowledge,  but  to 
see  that  the  student  avails  himself  of  the  provision  and  to  keep  watch  and  restraint 
upon  his  conduct. 

A  few  institutions  afford  examples  of  peculiar  modes  of  government.  That  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  known  as  the  students'  government,  is  described  as 
follows  by  the  regent.  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory : 

The  Illinois  State  University — known  as  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  founded 
on  the  congressional  grant  of  lands— was  chartered  in  1867,  and  received  its  first 
classes  of  students  in  March,  1868.  About  two  years  later,  one  morning  in  chapel  the 
president,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  faculty,  proposed  to  the  students  the  oiganiza- 

tion  of  a  students'  government. 

•  #^»  •  •  «  • 

A  committee  of  some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  students  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  president  and  to  prepare  the  draught  for  a  constitution  and  oy  laws  for 
the  new  government.  This  constitution,  finally  adopted,  provided  for  the  election  of 
a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  oy  the  body  of  students,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  marshal  and  three  judges  by  the  president.  These  iudces  consti- 
tuted the  college  court ;  and  all  violations  of  the  laws  were  to  be  tried  by  them  with- 
out jury.  The  law-making  power  was  vested  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
students,  but  an  absolute  veto  was  reserved  to  the  president,  or,  as  he  is  here  called, 
redout  of  the  university.  Laws  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  quiet  and  good 
order  in  the  dormitory  buildings;  against  gambling,  drinking,  and  keeping  intox- 
icating drinks  in  the  dormitories ;  against  violations  of  sund]^  rights  of  students ; 
and  against  injury  of  college  property.  The  penalties  consisted  or  fines  vanning  in 
amount  from  a  few  cents  to  five  dollars.  Obstinate  culprits  and  those  who  refused  to 
pay  the  fines  were  to  be  reported  to  the  faculty,  who  retained  all  power  to  suspend 

or  to  expel  a  student. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  * 

Two  or  three  years  later,  a  new  main  building  and  other  buildings  having  been 
erected  and  new  departments  having  been  established,  the  work  of  the  university 
was  greatlv  extended,  and  the  stndents,  now  numbering  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
were  widely  scattered  through  the  neighboring  city.  The  general  assembly  of  the  stu- 
dents became  too  numerous  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  proposed  laws :  also  questions  of 
jurisdiction  on  and  off  the  college  grounds  became  troublesome.  In  this  juncture  a  new 
constitution  was  formed,  providing  for  the  election  of  a  senate  of  twenty-one  members, 
one-third  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  were  to  be  chosen  each  term  or  trimester, 
the  term  of  service  to  be  one  college  year.  All  legislative  power  was  vested  in  this 
senate,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  regent  and  faculty.  Amendments  of  the  constitution 
must  be  proposed  by  the  senate,  but  could  only  be  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  students.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  authority  of  the  government  should  ex- 
tend over  all  attending  student>8  of  the  university,  whether  upon  the  college  teixitory 
or  elsewhere,  during  term  time;  and  a  distribution  of  the  territory  into  districts  for 

.         .  o 
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JodioUil  porposee  wae  made.  In  the  eenaie  all  projects  for  laws  were  to  be  introdnoed 
aa  billB,  and  were  required  to  pass  the  cnstomary  legislative  readings.  A  room,  set 
apart  by  the  faculty,  was  fitted  up  bv  the  students  as  a  senate  chamber  and  court 
room,  and  regular  weekly  sessions  of  both  these  bodies  were  ordered.  The  Judces 
license  those  students  who  desire  it,  and  who  pass  the  requisite  examination  in  the 
constitution  and  laws^  to  practise  as  attorneys  in  the  college  court ;  but  no  student  is 
debarred  from  appeanng  and  pleading  in  his  own  cause.  All  officers,  except  the  sen- 
stonL  hold  their  offices  during  a  single  college  term.  A  week  before  the  election, 
whicn  is  held  the  second  Friday  of  the  term,  the  student-president  ^uts  in  nomination 
two  candidates  for  each  office  and  vacancy  to  be  filled.  Ballots  with  these  nomina- 
tions  are  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  voters  erase  the  names  which  they  re- 
ject. Indej^ndent  nominations  may  oe  made  by  any  one;  and  frequeutlv  several 
tickets  are  in  the  field.  The  contests  are  sometimes  warm  and  exciting,  and  call  out 
as  much  electioneering  skill  and  energy  as  the  elections  In  larger  bodies.  As  a  rule, 
the  government  candidates  are  elected;  but  sometimes  popular  opx>osition  leaders  are 
earned  into  power.  In  few  political  communities  is  the  ballot  more  honestly  or  more 
wisely  used.  The  best  interests  of  the  government  are  sought,  and  good  officers,  if  not 
always  the  best,  are  generally  chosen. 

The  experiment  introduced  into  Amherst  College  during  the  year  is  set  forth  iu  the 
following  statement : 

The  whole  marking  system,  as  lately  in  voffue,  has  been  abolished.  There  is  an  as- 
signment of  rank  in  the  award  of  diplomas,  out  the  old  scale  of  100,  with  its  94  plus, 
its  third,  second,  and  first  class,  and  so  on,  nas  utterly  disappeared. 

No  longer  is  tnere  any  such  thing  as  suspension  m>m  college  or  expulsion.  The 
same  result  is  gained  in  another  way,  but  no  punishment  is  inmoted  as  such.  When 
the  student  enters  college,  so  says  the  new  theory,  he  becomes  a  party  to  a  contract. 
He  signs  the  college  laws  and  engages  to  keep  them.  It  is  a  promise  made  voluntarily 
as  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  enters  college.  He  makes  it  as  a  man  knowing 
what  he  is  doing  and  intending  to  keep  it  honorably,  as  he  would  any  other  pledged 
word.  If  this  contract  is  broken  by  misdemeanor,  it  is  as  in  the  case  of  other  contracts. 
The  relations  of  the  contracting  parties  cease.  The  offending  student  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  member  of  college.  He  made  a  contract ;  he  broke  it.  Ipso  facto,  his 
connection  with  college  is  ended.  There  is  no  faculty  meeting,  no  vote  of  expulsion, 
no  censure.  He  simply  ceases  to  be  a  student,  and  has  no  more  connection  with  the 
college  than  any  civilian.  He  can  attend  college  recitations  if  he  chooses,  for  they 
axe  free  to  visitors ;  but  he  would  come  only  as  a  visitor ;  he  would  never  be  called 
upon  to  recite.  He  broke  the  contract,  and  the  parties  are  as  they  were  before  it  was 
nude.  The  case  is  very  simple,  and  any  student  can  see  at  once  the  wholly  new  rela- 
tions in  which  he  stands  to  tlie  faculty. 

UNIVBRBITIES. 

The  term  university,  though  used  in  the  United  States  synonymously  with  college, 
is  also  here  as  elsewhere  the  expression  of  an  ideal  differing  from  the  college  in  organ- 
isation, in  methods,  and  in  ultimate  purpose.  A  university  in  this  sense  of  the  word 
oiakes  provision  for  the  continuance  of  general  culture  and  also  for  directing  culture 
to  its  application  in  some  intellectual  pursuit.  It  is,  says  Prof.  Le  Conte,  "  a  collec- 
tion of  the  highest  professional  schools  gathered  aboi^t  and  united  to  a  system  of 
highest  general  culture." 

Certain  of  our  older  colleges,  by  virtue  of  their  rich  endowments,  accumulated  re- 
sources, and  relation  to  the  professional  schools  grouped  around  them,  are  prepared  to 
assume  the  new  character,  and  during  the  decade  a  few  institutions  have  been  created 
with  distinctive  university  characteristics.  The  development  of  the  university  in  the 
United  States  has  not  followed  any  single  plan,  nor  does  it  promise  to  repeat  exactly 
in  any  instance  the  features  of  either  the  English  or  the  German  system.  The  seveiai 
institutions  in  our  country  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  universities  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word  present  in  the  main  two  fundamental  plans :  (1)  the  unmixed 
university ;  (2)  the  university  and  college  proper  in  one  organization.  The  ideal  of  the 
unmixed  university  is  an  institation  the  resources  of  which  are  wholly  devoted  to 
proieesional  training  and  to  a  grade  of  general  culture  in  natural  sequence  to  that 
represented  by  the  bachelor's  degree.  By  the  strict  requirements  of  the  ideal  its  ma- 
tncnlates  would  be  graduates  of  colleges  studying  for  the  second  degrees  or  spe- 
eial  students  pursuing  their  studies  without  reference  to  degrees.  Circumstances 
have  not  yet  rendered  possible  an  exact  adherence  to  this  normal  idea. 
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Institntions  of  the  second  order  fall  again  into  two  classes.  The  first  comprehends 
the  college  proper,  whose  coarse  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  one  or  more 
scientific  schools,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science ;  a  higher  department  of 
general  culture,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
doctor  of  science ;  and  a  group  of  professional  schools.  The  second  class  comprehends 
a  group  of  colleges  with  distinct  faculties  and  couises  of  study,  leading  to  the  bach- 
elors' degrees,  and  each  having  its  complement  in  a  post  graduate  and  professional 
school  or  course  leading  to  a  corresponding  second  degree.  Here  again  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  circumstances  have  not  permitted  the  complete  realization  of  the  ideal, 
which  would  require,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  that  the  courses  of  pro- 
fessional study  should  be  strictly  post  graduate. 

With  reference  to  government  it  is  noticeable  that  as  institutions  develop  more  and 
more  the  university  character  the  exercise  of  authority  over  students  is  proportionally 
relaxed.  Presumably  the  student  who  is  a  proper  subject  for  university  privileges  is 
of  an  age  to  be  controlled  by  the  customary  restraints  of  society  and  law ;  if  these  are 
not  suflQoient  he  is  left  to  suffer  the  ordinary  consequences. 

The  growth  of  universities  here  briefly  outlined  has  not  only  increased  the  means 
and  advanced  the  standards  of  higher  education  in  our  country,  but  it  has  given  a 
great  impulse  to  the  work  of  research  and  the  publication  of  results.  The  larger 
knowledge  contributes  in  many  ways  to  our  material  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Its  advantages  are  seen  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  development  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  our  country,  and  its  influence  is  felt  in  the  shaping  of  public  policy 
and  in  the  general  conduct  of  social  life. 

In  order  that  this  progress  may  be  maintained,  liberal  benefactions  are  necessary 
for  the  endowment  of  chairs  and  of  scholarships  and  the  creation  of  funds  for  the  work 
of  research  and  for  the  accumulation  of  material  aids  to  instruction.  In  the  last 
direction  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  decade,  but  the  information  has  not 
yet  been  supplied  for  even  an  approximate  summary  under  this  head. 

TABUS  X.— SCHOOLS  OW  SCIBNCB. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
class,  with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  each  year  from  1870  to 
1880,  inclusive.  The  numbers  under  1873,  1674,  1875, 1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  and  1880 
include  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1876. 

1878. 

1877. 

187a 

187a 

1880. 

Number  of  inttitatioBS 

Knmberofinairacton 

Nnmb^n'of  fftndftDt*    - 

17 

144 

1,418 

41 

803 

3,808 

70 

724 

6,886 

70 
748 

8.860 

72 
608 

7,244 

74 

768 

7,157 

76 

783 

7,614 

74 

781 

8,658 

76 

808 

18,168 

81 
884 

10,818 

83 
063 

11,684 
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74 

0 
0 
19 

0 

ir^rilfO*^!^^.. 

8 

OncoB 

60 

PMmajtvBnlft T. ,„.... 

61 

19 

8 

4 

(a) 

46 

9m4li  C>»1fii%   T .  T ....... . 

(a) 
0 
0 
1 

(a) 

0 
0 
12 

0 
0 
0 

0 

275 
0 
0 

800 
60 
0 

0 

TffZM 

2 

4 

0 
0 

0 

▼«nnmi .. 

17 

Tlfwteli^ ,,„„ 

44 

"WfBt  Vfrghlf  II  ,       ,r      r.T..... 

vif^vin^hi   ,,..,., 

(a) 

10 

Total 

46 

48 

1«165 

350 

449 

8,878 

564 

73 

2,506 

119 

TL&lGlitMT  Academy.... 
U.&KaTalAoadeiiiy 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

51 
62 

280 
855 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Oraad  total 

48 

48 

1,165 

359 

562 

4,468 

564 

73 

2,506 

119 

•Bcported  with  dusioal  department  (Table  IX).       dinclndea  aome  stadents  in  the  sclentiflc  de- 
ft College  not  yet  eatablished.  partment. 
daohidea  eome  instroetort  in  the  scientific  de-      e  Inclndes  some  students  in  the  i 
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Tablb  X. — Part  1. — Summary  of  staUstica  of  schools  of  science — Continued. 


Libraries. 


'I 

it 


Property,  income,  &c. 


5i 


S 


1 

I 


i 


I. 


l5 


Us 


5X 


P4 


Arkansaa.... 

CalifomiA 

Colorado 

Connectiout . 
Delaware.... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Dlinoie 

^diana...... 

Iowa 


Keutacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina  .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin 


2,000 
125 

(a) 
U6 

5,000 

(a) 


1,000 


50 
(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 


$100,000 
150,000 

(a) 

20,000 
100,950 

(a) 


$253,500 
130,000 
(a) 


$20,S80 
10,400 
(a) 


$0 
(a) 
(a) 


2,500 
12,517 
2,000 
6,000 
3,000 


600 
730 
250 


800 


165,000 
400,000 
250,000 
408,000 
90,000 
85,000 


12,000 
4,105 


131 


2,500 
6,250 
(a) 


828 
(a) 


1,500 
800 
300 

(a) 


l,70a 
(a) 


(a) 


1,200 
(a) 
(a) 
2,000 
1,600 
(a) 
8,000 
(a) 

26,500 
(a) 
1,090 
(a) 
8,000 
(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 


148,000 
100,000 
522,842 
274,380 

(«) 
105,000 

45,060 

25,000 

(a) 

63,000 

(a) 
6253,509 

(a) 
500,000 

10,000 
532,000 


265,775 
(a) 

121,400 
242,202 
810,000 
337,000 
500,000 
290,000 
165,000 
818,818 
132,500 
112,500 
504,785 
827,284 

U5,000 


28,157 

(a) 

10,004 
17,914 
21,808 
16,850 
41,000 
18,489 

9,900 
14,555 

7,950 

6,800 
86,695 
20,517 

(a) 


16,850 
(a) 


250 
10,619 
1,648 


0 
1,500 


0 
12,000 
43,764 

0 
{a) 


6,630 


1,078 


(a) 


(«) 


(a) 
(a) 


(a) 

100,000 
(a) 
(a) 

130,000 
659,628 
60,000 
600,000 
50,000 


6,000 

(a) 

(a) 

7,500 
83,928 

5,000 
80.000 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
8,708 


(a) 

77 
(a) 
(a) 


50 
(a) 
(a) 


10,000 
(a) 

212,000 
(a) 

862,820 
(a) 
(a) 


806,000 
209,000 

(a) 
415,288 

(a) 

(a) 


11,508 
23,760 
14,280 

8,130 
24,228 

(a) 


4,752 
(a) 

100 
(a) 


10 
(a) 
(a) 
13,000 


(a) 


4,000 
10.314 

4.500 
14,000 
12,500 
17,000 
10,000 

3,000 

6.00O 


12.040 

(a) 
85.000 

7.500 

8.000 

(a) 

3.000 

6.960 

(«) 


20,873 


7,500 
(a) 

10.329 
(CO 
(«) 


Total 

IT.  S.  Military  Academy 
17.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Grand  total 


98,203 


2,088      3,450 


5,017,961 


6,654,125 


450,468 


06.359 


264,216 


28,208 
20,878 


458 
692 


147, 289 


3,238 


c2, 500, 000 
1,286,400 


d310,647 
id) 


3,450 


8,804,451 


6,554,125 


450, 468     95, 359     583, 763 


a  Reported  with  classical  department  (Table  IX). 
b  Value  of  equipment. 


e  Volno  of  grounds  and  buildings. 
d  Congressional  appropriation. 
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Tablb  X. — Pabt  2. —  Summary  of  staHaiica  of  achooU  of  science. 


Prepaxatory  depart- 
ment. 


Stadents. 


I 


Sciontiflo  department. 


o 


Students. 


li 
II 


•i 
I 

o 

Si. 
"a 


©P. 

11 
I 

s 


California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Indioxia ............. . 

Haaaachnsetts 

Michigan 

Kiaaoori 

New  Hampahire 

Kew  Jersey , 

KewTork 

Ohio 

PennsylTania 

Vemumt 

Tlrginift 

DUtrict  of  Cohimbia. . 


Total. 


1 
2 
1 

ol 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
6 
1 
4 

al 


35 


26 


6210 


103 
8 
(«) 
16 
28 
66 


172 

7 

60 

1»7 

1,518 


27 


20 


20 
16 
61 


31 


2,252 
20 
150 


15 


6267 


4,421 


224 


40 


60 


70 


17 


Lihrariea. 


11 
ll 


II 


Si 

n 
II 


Property,  income,  &c 


4^ 
P 


h 


oC 

II 


h 


u 


•S5 
©cod 


OaUfonii*. 
Calondo.. 
Georgia.... 


800 
500 


75 


$15,000 


$10,000 
(0) 


lOaMmri 

Hew  Hampahire 

If ew  Jersey 

KewTork 

Ohio 

PcBBsylTsnia 

Vermont , 

« Virginia 

District  of  Cohmihia. . 


900 
6,600 

(e) 

(«) 

2,000 
5,000 
7,600 


300 

(c) 

(c) 
100 
100 
231 


(c) 


41,870 
8.000 
6^430 


1,066 


250 


1,500 


135,000 
175,000 
(c) 

129.000 
dl,700 
650,000 
2,400,000 
100,000 
625,000 
8,000 
405,000 


$250,000 
1, 619. 373 


$15,000 
83.501 
(c) 


$5,973 
ie) 


(c) 


200,000 

610,000 

150,000 

1,250,000 


11,000 
43.450 
043,002 


2,160 
19,780 
36,500 


22,023 


20,000 


1,200 


7,950 


25,000 


Total 73,109      2,122  il,  500 


4,728,700  1    4,099.373      220,076     72,363      35,000 


•Kot  yet  organixed. 

h  Isdodes  a  nomher  of  fenude  students. 

•  Reported  with  classical  department  (Table  IX). 


d  Value  of  apparatus. 

€  Inclades  receipts  from  other  sonrces. 
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RBGBNT  mSTORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  C0LLBQB6. 

The  multiplication  and  growth  of  schools  of  science  has  been  a  marked  feature  in  the 
recent  history  of  edncation  in  America.  The  stimulus  which  was  g^ven  to  them  by  the 
national  aid  seemsnot  to  have  expended  its  force  in  creating  a  class  of  schools  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Either  that  stimulus  or  the  popular 
sentiment  which  impelled  Congress  to  give  help  to  higher  education  has  carried  for- 
ward and  deepened  the  interest  in  industrial,  scientific,  and  technical  instruction. 
Students  are  now  more  frequently  choosing  lines  of  study  which  lead  to  a  life  of  busi- 
ness activity  or  to  prominent  position  in  industrial  pursuits.  Colleges  that  a  few 
years  since  held  strictly  to  a  rigid  classical  course  are  feeling  the  new  impulse,  and 
are  striving  to  add  to  their  efficiency  by  making  provision  for  special  instruction 
preparatory  to  definite  occupations.  Men  of  wealth  are  endowing  schools  of  science 
and  technology  more  richly  than  other  institutions ;  for  they  believe  that  the  practical 
education  which  has  now  come  to  the  firont  will  do  mote  than  anything  else  to  promote 
the  industry  and  prosperity  of  individuals  and  to  utilixe  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  field  occupied  by  schools  of  science  ten  years  ago  and  a  review 
of  prominent  changes  and  additions  which  have  occurred  since  in  connection  with 
them  will  furnish  evidences  of  their  advance. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  have  greatly  increased  in  number,  in  favor  with  the  people,  and 
in  efficiency.  In  1871  there  were  31  institutions  aided  by  the  national  land  grant  of  1862. 
Five  of  these  have  no  longer  a  place  among  the  aided  institutions;  these  have  been 
superseded  by  some  school  created  for  the  exact  purpose  of  the  grant  or  by  some  other 
school  which  seemed  to  be  better  fitted  to  supply  the  instruction  contemplated.  Among 
those  which  have  continued  to  the  present  time  were  State  universities  planned  on  a 
scale  so  large  as  to  have  seemed  visionary,  but  which  have  proved  none  too  great  for 
the  demands  made  upon  them,  schools  for  practical  instruction  in  manufactures  and 
engineering,  and  colleges  of  agriculture  then  possessing  definite  courses  of  instmo- 
tion  and  farms  and  gardens  for  illustration.  The  University  of  Califomia  had  Just 
opened  its  doors  to  students,  and  six  colleges  had  been  organized  ;  of  these,  four  were 
scientific  in  character;  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  mining,  and  engineering  each 
claimed  one.  Cornell  University  was  equally  in  its  infancy.  Like  the  University  of 
Califomia,  it  offered  many  courses  of  study ;  but  its  **  colleges  *'  were  not  integral  sub- 
divisions of  the  university,  through  some  one  of  which  the  student  must  pass  to  obtain 
a  degree,  but  rather  departments  of  instruction,  in  several  of  which  the  student  must 
be  taught  before  graduation.  Special  courses  could  be  pursued  in  a  single  ''college ;" 
elective  and  general  courses  carried  the  undergraduate  through  many.  Large  and 
costly  buildings,  extensive  libraries  and  collections,  and  a  suitable  farm  were  already 
the  property  of  Cornell  University,  and  its  career  was  well  begun.  Another  great 
university  was  to  be  found  in  Illinois ;  it  was  more  industrial  in  its  purpose  than 
the  former  institutions,  and  therefore  was  named  the  Industrial  University.  It  had 
colleges  of  agriculture,  mechanics  and  engineering,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
and  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  college  of  agriculture  had  two  courses,  one  in  ag- 
riculture distinctively,  embracing  plant  and  animal  husbandry,  the  other  in  horticult- 
ure, including  ordinary  garden  culture,  nursery  work,  orcharding,  forestry,  and  the 
care  of  greenhouses.  The  department  of  mechanics  was  not  fully  equipped.  In  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  courses  had  been  established  in  mechanical 
engineering,  civil  and  topographical  engineering,  chemistry,  mining  engineering, 
building  and  architecture,  and  science  and  literature. 

Several  of  the  colleges  in  existence  in  1870  were  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture. 
Such  was  the  case  with  those  located  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Iowa,  Maesachn- 
setts,  and  Michigan.  The  first  three  and  the  last  were  organized  as  colleges  of  agri- 
culture previous  to  the  land  grant  of  1862,  and  continued  their  special  work  after 
receiving  aid.  The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  was  reorganized  in  1869,  with 
courses  of  study  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  breeding,  nursery  work,  engineer- 
ing (civil,  mechanical,  and  mining),  and  architecture.    There  were  aim  normal  and 
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lAdiM*  connes.  Extensive  farms,  oommodions  buildings,  varied  collectioDS,  and  en- 
thnsiastto  teaoheiB  were  the  noticeable  possessions  of  the  agrionltnral  colleges  of 
both  Massaohosetts  and  Michigan.  Agrionltnral  instruction  was  the  sole  aim  of  each, 
and  manual  labor  was  required  of  their  students.  Other  institutions  were  doing  work 
similar  to  that  aooomplished  by  the  universities  and  colleges  which  have  been  enu- 
merated. Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  enter  undeiMandingly  upon 
the  sabsequent  history  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanics. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  1870  witnessed  great  activity  among  agrioultu- 
Tal  colleges.  New  institutions  were  being  organized,  but  not  without  heated  contro- 
▼eraies  over  their  location,  character,  and  internal  airangement.  Organized  institu- 
tions were  bending  before  the  storm  of  popular  opposition  and  endeavoring  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  remodelling  their  courses  and  modifying  their  methods  and  kinds  of 
iastmction.  The  year  1870  was  one  of  quiet  growth.  A  few  ooUegee  moved  into  new 
quarters,  and  commenced  a  more  vigorous  life  on  account  of  their  better  facilities 
£Dff  receiving  and  educating  youth.  Others  either  adopted  new  industrial  courses 
or  introduced  important  changes.  The  admission  of  women  and  the  organization 
and  zeorganization  of  institutions  made  the  history  of  the  following  year  important 
and  interesting.  It  was  by  no  concerted  plan,  but  rather  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  sentiment,  sustained  by  the  views  of  prominent  educators  and  the  actual 
results  of  coeducation,  that  at  this  time  many  institutions  opened  their  doors  to 
women.  In  tiie  autumn  of  1870,  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  had  received 
for  the  first  time  female  students,  and  nnited  its  voice  in  favor  of  coeducation  with 
that  of  the  colleges  which  had  already  admitted  women.  Vermont  and  Pennsylva- 
nia next  came  into  rank,  and  New  Tork,  a  little  behind  the  others,  received  women 
early  in  1872;  but  it  was  during  1871  that  the  committee  who  were  to  report  on  the 
proposal  of  Henry  W.  Sage  to  provide  an  endowment  for  a  college  for  women  were 
w«ghing  the  aiguments  for  and  against  coeducation,  searching  for  the  truth  as  to 
to  actual  results  in  institutions  in  which  it  had  been  adopted  and  arriving  at  concln- 
■ions  in  its  favor. 

The  institutions  which  came  into  being  at  this  time  were  located  in  Arkansas,  Mis- 
Boori,  and  Nebraska.  Arkansas  established  an  industrial  university,  which  soon  after 
possessed  classical,  agricultural,  engineering,  commercial,  and  normal  oourbes,  and  a 
preparatory  department ;  it  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  students,  for  most  of  whom 
tuition  was  firee.  Nebraska  likewise  provided  a  State  university.  It  was  to  contain 
six  colleges,  two  of  which  were  specially  industrial,  namely,  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  the  college  of  practical  science,  mechanics,  and  civil  engineering.  The  university 
yrms  opened  in  September,  and  with  it  a  Latin  school,  in  which  preparatory  work 
eoold  be  done.  Missouri  was  already  in  possession  of  a  State  university  at  Columbia, 
and  alter  a  bitter  and  long  continued  controversy  it  was  decided  to  devote  the  pro- 
oeeds  of  the  land  grant  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  university,  and  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy 
to  be  located  at  RoUa,  in  the  midst  of  the  mineral  regions  of  the  State,  also  under  the 
■uper  vision  of  the  university.  A  farm  and  $30,000  were  given  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege by  the  town  and  county  in  which  it  was  situated.  A  faculty  was  organized  and 
leetnrers  upon  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mechanics  engaged;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1871  the  ooUege  was  well  under  way,  with  some  thirty  students  in  attendance. 
The  school  of  mines  was  given  a  location  ''  beautifhl  for  situation,"  and  while  its 
tmildings  were  being  erected  occupied  rooms  in  the  public  school  building  of  RoUa, 
where  the  director  of  the  school  and  two  assistants  gave  instruction  to  twenty-eight 
students. 

Among  other  changes  during  1871  were  the  rearrangement  of  the  studies  in  the 
Maine  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  M^hanic  Arts,  so  that  they  should  supply  ag- 
ricultural, mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  elective  courses ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  course  in  the  Butgers  Scientific  School  from  three  to  four  years ;  the  incor- 
poration and  endowment  of  Alcorn  University,  Mississippi,  for  the  general  and  scien- 
tdfeedncatiim  of  the  colored  people  of  that  State ;  and  the  erection  of  a  building  and 
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the  porcliase  of  an  excellent  farm  for  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricoltore  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  farm  hae  proved  to  he  eminently  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  proonred,  and  the  experiments  which  have  heen  conducted  npon  it 
under  the  supervision  of  an  ahle  and  practical  farmer  have  heen  of  great  value. 

In  1872  two  independent  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  were  organized,  two 
agricultural  departments  inaugurated,  and  many  schools  added  to  their  means  of  in- 
struction hy  an  increase  of  the  numher  of  professors  and  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  buildings.  The  new  institutions  were  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Alabama  and  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  former  super- 
seded the  East  Alabama  College,  receiving  its  buildings,  property,  lands,  and  students. 
A  general  course  of  study,  three  years  in  length,  and  three  higher  courses,  each  two 
years  in  length,  were  arranged.  The  higher  courses  were  in  i^griculture,  civil  and 
mining  engineering,  and  literature  and  science.  The  agricultural  course  was  full  and 
well  arranged ;  a  farm  was  provided  and  utilized  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  ex- 
periment. The  college  in  Virginia  received  two-thirds  of  the  land  grant  to  that  State, 
and  was  opened  in  October.  It  was  an  aim  of  the  institution  to  give  students  oppor- 
tunities for  labor  for  the  purposes  of  self  help  and  practice;  yet  this  was  secondary  to 
instruction  for  mental  discipline  and  growth.  A  course  three  years  in  length  was 
adopted.  For  two  years  it  was  to  be  pursued  by  all  students;  in  the  third,  optional 
studies  were  provided,  which  were  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  either  farming  or 
mechanics.  None  of  them  were  of  a  grade  higher  than  is  often  found  in  the  public 
schools.    The  attendance  exceeded  one  hundred  in  the  first  session.  • 

Departments  of  agriculture  were  organized  in  1872  in  Corvallis  College,  Oregon, 
and  in  Claflin  University,  South  Carolina.  The  latter  institution  was  established  a 
few  years  before  for  the  education  of  colored  people,  and  its  charter  required  that  the 
course  of  instruction  should  include  the  usual  scientific  and  general  studies,  and  lUso 
such  special  branches  as  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy,  rural  and  household  econ- 
omy, horticulture,  agriculture,  and  engineering.  It  required  no  change  of  plan  to 
adapt  the  teaching  of  the  university  to  the  requirements  made  by  Congress  of  insti- 
tutions receiving  the  land  grants.  Corvallis  College  was  largely  a  classical  school, 
and  the  agricultural  department  was  created  by  introducing  instruction  in  agriculture 
itself  and  its  allied  sciences.  Other  occurrences  worthy  of  note  were  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  shops  for  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  the  closing  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  fnmis!i  promised 
snpx>ort,  and  the  organization  of  a  class  in  practical  designing  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  course  embraced  original  design,  variation  of  patterns, 
the  making  of  working  drawings,  and  technical  manipulations. 

In  1873  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  organized;  a  branch 
agricultural  college  established  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia  and  connected  with 
the  State  university  ;  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  reorganized;  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  Nebraska  State  University  revised ;  a  shop  for  wood-working  and 
equipments  for  farm  and  machine  shop  provided  by  Cornell  University;  a  large 
and  commodious  building  erected  as  a  home  for  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricult- 
ural Institute;  and  the  University  of  California  removed  to  its  permanent  quarters 
at  Berkeley. 

The  Ohio  college  was  established  on  a  basis  purely  industrial.  Nine  out  of  ten 
professorships  were  directly  connected  with  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts.  Every 
effort  was  put  forth  to  have  them  filled  with  men  of  eminent  ability  and  experience. 
An  excellent  farm  of  320  acres  at  the  capital  of  the  State  was  provided,  the  erection 
of  buildings  commenced,  and  in  September  the  first  session  opened  with  seven  pro- 
fessors and  thirty  students.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege the  industrial  departments  were  given  great  prominence.  The  farm  had  been 
enlarged  to  more  than  four  hundred  acres,  and  was  ready  to  furnish  opportunities  for 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  to  afford,  chances  for  remunerative  manual 
labor.  '  A  nursery  had  been  established.  Plans  were  laid  for  the  organization,  as  time 
and  money  would  permit,  of  other  departments,  in  which  carpentry,  blacksmi thing, 
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paintiniCf  wagon  making,  turning,  carving  and  engraving,  stenography,  photography, 
aewing,  and  printing  should  be  taught.  Three  additional  professorships  were  es- 
tablished. 

Tlie  history  of  agricultural  colleges  in  1874  is  marked  by  many  changes,  and  a  few 
new  schools  were  organized.  Purdue  University,  the  institution  to  which  the  land 
grant  in  Indiana  was  given,  was  opened  provisionally  in  March  and  formally  in 
September.  It  was  divided  for  purposes  of  instruction  into  schools  of  natural  science, 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  military  science.  The  student  in  the  school  of  natural 
sdence  might  choose  a  course  in  which  either  physics  and  industeial  mechanics  or 
chemistry  or  natural  history  should  predominate.  The  three  courses  in  the  school  of 
engineering  werepreparatory  to  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  architect- 
ure ;  those  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  to  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  veterinary 
sdence.  Among  the  buildings  erected  were  a  boarding  house,  dormitory,  laboratory, 
military  hall  and  gymnasium,  and  a  temporary  workshop.  A  form  had  already  been 
provided.  The  fiinds  of  the  university,  which  included  the  land  grant  fuud,  9150,000 
dcmated  by  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and  over  $100,000  given  by  the  State  and 
county,  were  ample  to  insure  success. 

Agricultural  colleges  were  also  organized  in  Louisiana  and  Nevada.  Early  in  the 
year  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  made  provision  for  an  institution  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  land  grant  and  to  carry  out  its  purjioses.  A  battleground  owned  by 
the  State  was  set  apart  for  the  location  of  the  college,  and  plans  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  buildings.  Meanwhile  the  college  was  opened  in  the  Louisiana  University, 
and  students,  nearly  all  preparatory,  were  received.  The  college  was  organized  on  a 
military  basis.  The  organization  of  a  university  in  Nevada  was  beset  by  many  diffi- 
culties. The  unsettled  condition  of  the  State  and  the  migratory  character  of  its  in- 
habitante  caused  the  postponement  of  the  scheme  from  year  to  year.  In  1874  the 
university  was  opened  as  a  preparatory  school,  and  received  a  class  of  bright  and 
earnest  studente.  The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  eivioyed  the  benefit  of 
many  minor  improvements  during  this  year.  Its  grounds  were  beautified,  its  build- 
ings repaired,  a  greenhouse  completed,  houses  for  the  president  and  two  professors 
erected,  and  the  appliances  of  the  farm  increased.  With  the  general  improvement  of 
the  farm,  the  educational  features  of  the  manual  labor  system  were  more  nearly  per- 
fected. The  Illinois  Industrial  University  established  a  fine  art  gallery,  continued 
to  improve  its  facilities  for  instruction,  and  formally  opened  its  school  of  domestic 
science. 

Very  few  changes  were  reported  for  the  year  1875.  A  shop  was  provided  for  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  fur- 
nished with  benches  and  tools,  machines,  and  a  steam  engine.  Plans  for  two  college 
buildings  were  adopted,  and  their  erection  commenced,  the  comer  stone  of  one  of 
them  being  laid  on  the  occasion  of  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  from  the  institu- 
tion. The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  was  removed  to  its  new  buildings  and 
its  industrial  departments,  sixteen  in  number,  were  all  in  operation.  In  connection 
with  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  several  minor  improvements  were  made  and 
a  branch  normal  department  was  opened.  The  University  of  North  Ciunlina  was  reor- 
ganized and  reo])ened,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grant  had  been  made  available 
for  purposes  of  education. 

In  1876  a  school  was  sterted  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
iK^ogy,  which  differed  materially  from  any  school  of  mechanics  in  the  country.  It 
offered  a  two  years'  course  of  study  and  shop  work  for  persons  desiring  to  become 
master  mechanics.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  were  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
riietoric,  and  composition  and  drawing;  of  the  second  year,  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
EngHsh  literature,  French,  and  drawing.  Twelve  hours  of  shop  work  a  week  were 
required  of  each  class.  Practice  and  instruction  were  to  be  had  in  carpentry  and 
joinery,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  vise  work,  forging,  foundry  work,  and  machine 
tool  work. 
The  year  witnessed  also  the  estebliahment  of  the  Stete  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
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College  of  Texas.  An  enactment  of  1871  had  required  tluSy  bnt  sufficient  appropria- 
tions had  not  been  granted.  The  legislature  of  1876  was  finendly  to  the  college  and 
appropriated  $40,000  for  putting  it  into  immediate  and  successful  operation.  In  the 
autumn  it  was  opened,  but  with  few  students.  Pour  courses  of  study  were  determined 
upon,  TiZf  agriculture,  mechanics  and  engineering,  languages  and  literature,  and 
military  tactics.  In  North  Carolina  a  station  for  agricultural  experiments  and  an 
office  for  the  control  of  commercial  fertilizers  was  created. 

The  current  of  change  for  1877  was  turned  toward  the  reyision  of  courses  of  study; 
five  institutions  at  least  either  modified  existing  courses  or  added  new  ones.  The 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  modified  its  courses  so  as  to 
equalize  the  amount  of  work  required  of  students  in  each.  Por  two  years  the 
studies  in  all  were  essentially  the  same ;  afterward  they  wm  divided  into  courses  in 
agriculture,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  and  science  and 
literature.  This  course  in  science  and  literature  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  desired  practical  education  for  other  employments.  The  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity, at  the  time  of  receiving  the  land  grant,  adopted  agricultural,  scientific, 
and  classical  courses  of  study.  Those  oourses  were  enlarged  in  1877  and  received 
the  name  of  colleges,  the  colleges  being  equal  in  rank,  but  having  their  own  course 
of  study  and  corps  of  instructors.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  established  for  the 
first  time  a  course  in  practical  mechanics  and  fitted  up  a  machine  shop  for  illustration 
and  practical  work.  Ten  hours'  labor  was  required  each  week.  The  method  of 
instruction  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  best  eastern  institutions.  The  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  established  and  equipped  a  department  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  The  outfit  was  furnished  by  an  ample  appropriation  from  the  State. 
All  the  facilities  of  a  well  equipped  mining  school  were  provided  and  a  course  was 
laid  out  which  included  mining,  preparation  of  the  ore,  and  its  metallurgical  treatment 
as  its  principal  subjects.  In  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  the  school  of  domestic 
science,  which  had  been  organized  three  years*  before,  was  first  given  rank  among 
the  regular  schools  in  the  college  of  natural  science.  Another  school,  organized  about 
this  time,  was  intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art  and  design  and  in 
art  composition.  In  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  a  course  in  cookery  was  estab- 
lished as  an  outgrowth  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  had  been  given  on  matters  in 
housekeeping  to  the  ladies  in  the  junior  class  during  the  five  previous  years. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Louisiana  was  this  year  united  with  the 
State  University,  so  that  the  State  might  have  a  single  central  institution  offering  in- 
struction in  all  kinds  and  grades  of  university  study.  General  instruction  in  literature, 
science,  art,  and  industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  special  instruction  for  the 
professions  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science  aud  art,  civil 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  required  to  be  g^ven. 

In  1878  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  was  detached  from  the 
State  Uoiversity.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two  iustitutions  upon  separation  that 
the  college  should  have  control  of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  which  had  been  used 
by  it  when  a  department  of  the  university,  that  it  should  receive  a  generous  share  of 
the  land  surrounding  it,  and  that  the  students  in  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  university  should  be  allowed  free  tuition  in  the  agricultural  college,  and  vice 
versa.  A  classical  course  was  added  to  the  scientific  previously  existing  and  commer- 
cial and  normal  departments  were  established. 

The  extension  of  the  educational  privileges  of  Hampton  (Ya.)  Normal  and  Agricult- 
ural Institute  to  Indian  youth  is  worthy  of  notice.  Previous  to  this  time  its  efforts 
had  been  directed  to  the  instruction  of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  elementary  branches,  and  in  normal  work.  A  three  years'  course 
of  study  and  instructive  manual  labor  had  been  provided.  The  girls  were  taught 
housework ;  the  boys,  farming  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  Indian  youth  were  en- 
tirely ignorant,  and  were  taught  the  most  elementaiy  branches  by  the  simplest  methods. 
Readiog,  speaking,  arithmetical  studies,  and  simple  forms  of  labor  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  their  time. 
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Other  events  of  the  year  xrere  the  extension  of  laboratory  privileges  to  women  by 
the  Massachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  establishment  of  a  farmers'  coorsH 
in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Vermont,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  during  the  winter 
months,  agricultural  chemistry,  entomology,  stock  breeding,  dairying,  fruit  culture, 
and  similar  subjects. 

The  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College  was  opened  in  1879.  It  had  a  single  course, 
covering  five  years,  which  included  no  studies  but  those  pertaining  directly  to  a  prac- 
tical education.  Three  professors  were  appointed ;  the  farm  was  made  ready  for  ex- 
perimental and  illustrative  work,  and  a  series  of  farmers*  institutes  planned,  by  which 
the  benefits  of  the  college  could  be  extended  to  others  than  the  students  in  attendance. 

During^ the  year  Tennessee  adopted,  as  a  State  institution,  the  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity, of  which  the  Agricultural  College  had  been  a  part.  A  board  of  visitors  was 
provided  in  which  all  parts  of  the  State  are  represented  in  the  administration  of  the 
oniversity.  The  faculty  was  reorganized  and  increased  and  nine  courses  of  study 
were  determined  upon,  of  which  two  were  general,  five  special,  and  two  partial. 
Normal,  business,  and  graduate  courses  have  also  been  established. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the  land  grant 
fhnd ;  accordingly  it  had,  for  several  years,  given  aid  to  three  institutions.  In  1878 
it  added  three  more.  Two  of  these  were  opened  in  1879;  the  other,  in  1880.  All  were 
made  branches  of  the  State  University  and  received  a  share  of  the  income.  Their 
instruction  was  secondary  and  preparatory,  rather  than  collegiate;  teachers,  rather 
than  farmers  or  professional  men,  were  to  be  educated  in  them. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  was  reorganized  on  a  less  expensive  basis, 
the  number  and  salaries  of  the  professors  being  reduced  and  their  work  increased. 

During  the  current  year  (1880)  two  agricultural  colleges  have  been  opened.  One  of 
them  is  in  Mississippi,  the  other  in  South  Carolina;  both  are  for  whites  only.  The 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  located  at  Starkville,  opened  its 
doors  to  students  in  October;  a  month  afterward  240  students  were  in  attendance,  aU 
portions  of  the  State  being  represented.  A  single  course  of  study,  covering  two  pre- 
paratory and  four  collegiate  years,  was  adopted.  Agriculture,  rather  than  mechanics, 
was  the  subject  of  practical  instruction.  A  farm  of  800  acres  has  been  procured  and 
is  being  prepared  for  use  in  illustrating  instruction  and  making  experiments.  A  school 
of  mechanics  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  1878,  provided  for  a  State  University,  to  be 
composed  of  Claflin  College,  the  institution  for  colored  people  which  received  aid 
&om  the  land  grant,  and  the  South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics. 
The  control  of  the  two  institutions  was  committed  to  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting 
of  State  officers  and  persons  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  latter  institution  opened 
in  the  autumn  of  1880  with  a  good  number  of  students  in  attendance.  The  faculty 
had  four  members,  including  the  president  and  excluding  the  foremen  of  shop  and 
farm.  A  single  course  of  studies,  mostly  elementary,  was  arranged  to  cover  three 
years.  The  education  to  ,be  obtained  within  its  walls  is  decidedly  industrial.  Not 
only  there,  but  in  several  other  institutions,  shops  have  been  equipped  during  the 
year,  and  mechanics  have  received  no  small  stimulus  in  this  and  other  directions. 

The  changes  of  the  past  ten  years  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  Twenty- 
one  departments,  schools,  and  colleges  have  been  organized  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  land  grant  of  1862  and  to  receive  the  aid  which  it  renders.  The  departments 
are  four  in  number.  Of  the  schools  and  colleges  about  one-half  are  independent  in- 
stitutions and  the  remainder  branches  of  universities,  generally  located  apart  from 
the  central  institution.  Six  of  the  separate  schools  are  distinctively  industrial;  the 
others  give  preference  to  general  education.  Greater  advances  have  been  made  in 
mechanical  than  in  agricultural  instruction.  Eight  institutions  have  either  provided 
and  equipped  shops  or  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  those  already  in  use.  Work  in 
them  is  conducted  upon  systematic  principles,  and  both  practice  and  instruction  vary 
more  in  amount  than  in  kind.  Uninstructive  manual  labor  is  encouraged  only  when 
the  eironmstances  of  the  student  compel  it.  The  number  of  instructors  has  more  than 
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doubled,  and  the  stndents  have  increased  nearly  fonrfold.  The  property  of  many  in- 
stitntions  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  donations,  bequests,  and  appropriations. 
Graduates  have  multiplied,  and  those  who  have  gone  forth  have  generally  entered 
upon  industrial  pursuits  or  engaged  in  teaching. 

At  present  there  are  46  institutions  aided  by  the  national  land  grant. ,  They  have 
nearly  500  instructors,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  give  instruction  in  agriculture,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  and  allied  sciences.  About  one-third  of  the  4,515  students  in 
attendance  are  pursuing  courses  of  study  which  deal  with  the  industries.  Nine  insti- 
tutions have  single  fixed  courses  of  study.  Six  of  these  courses  are  four  years  in 
length  and  three  cover  three  years.  Usual  studies  in  the  first  year  are  algebra,  geom- 
etry, drawing,  botany,  agriculture,  history,  and  English  studies ;  in  the  second  year, 
trigonometry,  surveying,  mechanics,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences ;  in 
the  third  year,  chemistry,  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanics,  physics,  geology, 
physiology,  and  entomology ;  in  the  fourth  year,  mental  science,  logic,  constitutiona) 
law,  x>olitical  economy,  history,  astronomy,  engineering,  veterinary  science,  and  agri- 
culture. 

Of  the  institutions  which  offer  several  different  courses,  21  have  courses  in  agri* 
culture,  14  in  practical  mechanics,  11  in  chemistry,  7  in  either  mining  and  metallurgy 
or  both,  and  3  in  architecture;  horticulture,  veterinary  science,  and  industrial  art 
are  given  fhll  courses  in  one  or  two  institutions.  The  courses  in  agriculture  are 
similar  to  those  prescribed  for  the  scientific  departments  of  colleges.  In  them  agri- 
culture is  substituted  for  such  general  or  technical  studies  as  may  be  omitted  without 
impairing  the  industrial  value  of  a  course.  History,  literature,  mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  natural  sciences  are  retained  as  forming  a  substantial  part  of  the  edu- 
cation which  prepares  for  intelligent  agriculture.  No  relation  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered between  one  branch  of  agricultural  study  and  another,  upon  which  to  base  a 
classification  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  consecutive  study.  Subjects  pursued  in  the 
freshman  year  in  one  college  are  found  in  the  senior  year  of  another.  This  is  a  glaring 
defect  in  agricultural  education,  and  the  best  method  of  remedying  it  is  a  question 
which  may  well  occupy  the  minds  of  those  administering  agricultural  colleges. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  outline  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  afforded 
in  chemistry,  mining,  mechanics,  and  branches  connected  with  industrial  work.  The 
first  subject  has  been  treated  at  length  in  a  circular  of  information  recently  issued  by 
the  Office.  Equal  space  would  need  to  be  given  to  the  other  subjects  if  they  should 
be  exhaustively  presented.  This  cannot  be  done  in  an  annual  report;  neither  would 
such  a  statement  be  necessarily  included  in  a  historical  sketch  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

RECSNT  HISTORY  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  8CIBNCB    NOT   ENDOWED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  LAND 
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The  schools  of  science  have  much  the  same  history  as  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  Relatively  fewer  changes  have  occurred  in  existing  institu- 
tions and  more  new  schools  have  been  established.  When  once  established,  there  is 
not  so  much  cause  for  deviation  from  original  plans.  They  are  endowed,  not  by 
money  under  governmental  control,  but  by  the  generosity  of  individuals.  Their  course 
is  laid,  not  to  suit  the  general  demand,  but  to  advance  education  in  special  lines. 
Their  trustees  are  not  men  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  public  authority^ 
but  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  institution  under  their  con- 
trol. Several  institutions  were  organized  at  so  early  a  date  that  they  had  ceased  to 
be  experiments  and  had  assumed  a  permanent  character.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  had  been  in  successful  operation  more  than  forty  years  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  decade,  and  other  scientific  schools  had  been  pointing  out  the  best  methods 
and  demonstrating  the  value  of  educational  efforts  in  the  field  of  science.  Though 
these  schools  do  not  change  frequently  or  materially,  they  continue  to  grow.  A  few 
exceptions  may  have  occurred,  as  where  a  more  richly  endowed  institution  has  over- 
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shadowed  one  of  earlier  beginning  or  where  the  indnstrial  development  of  a  section 
of  ooantry  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  pioneers  of  education  anticipated. 
In  most  institntions,  departments  of  study  have  been  added ;  faculties  have  larger 
numbers,  more  experience,  and  better  edaoation;  appliances  have  been  increased, 
and  fiioilitie^  for  instruction  improved.  The  organisation  of  eight  institutions  for 
special  scientific  and  technical  iostruction  has  been  effected  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  several  others  have  been  chartered.  Each  one  has  been  established  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  and  no  two  seem  to  be  identical  in  plan  or  entirely  similar  in  their  courses 
of  study  and  methods  of  instruction. 

The  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  organised  in  1873,  in 
order  that  the  students  at  Princeton  College  might  have  opportunitiea  for  thorough 
training  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  modem  science.  Two  courses  of  study  were 
adopted  at  the  outset,  one  of  three  years  for  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  the  other  for  those  studying  with  a  master's  degree  in  view.  Two  years 
later  a  department  of  civil  engineering  was  added.  Its  course  was  similar  to  the 
undergraduate  course  in  science  during  the  first  year,  but  nearly  half  of  the  time 
during  the  last  two  years  was  set  apart  for  engineering  work.  In  1876,  a  department 
of  architecture  was  established.  Its  special  studies  included  mechanical  and  free 
hand  drawing,  perspective  and  coloring,  history  of  architecture  and  art,  orders  and 
composition  in  them,  and  lectures  upon  sssthetics  and  art;  landscape  gardening, 
roads,  and  draining  were  among  the  practical  branches.  All  the  undergraduate 
courses  are  now  four  years  in  length.  The  museums  and  laboratories  ore  well 
equipped,  and  an  elegant  and  commodious  building  was  erected  the  same  year  the 
school  opened  and  enlarged  in  1877. 

The  Bussey  Institution,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  is  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  which  was  established  as  a  department  of  Harvard  University  in  1871. 
Professorships  of  horticulture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  applied  zoology  were 
founded,  and  instructors  in  fieuming  and  entomology  appointed.  The  course  of  study  * 
was  to  cover  three  years,  a  part  of  the  iostruction  being  given  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  young  men  to  become 
praotical  £umerB,  gardeners,  florists,  or  landscape  gardeners,  or  to  become  instructors 
in  the  subjects  presented  in  the  school,  or  to  be  made  familiar  with  some  special 
branch  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  applied  zodlogy. 

In  1872  the  Towne  Scientific  School  was  organised  as  a  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Scientific  instruction  had  been  given  previously,  but  the  existence 
of  a  department  of  science  seemed  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  a  university  located 
in  the  midst  of  mining  and  manufacturing  interests.  Courses  of  study  were  arranged 
in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  geology  and  mining,  civil  engi- 
neering, and  mechanical  engineering.  Each  was  four  years  in  length,  but  the  studies 
of  the  first  two  years  of  each  course  were  the  same.  Two  courses  of  study  have  since 
been  added,  one  in  drawing  and  architecture,  the  other  preparatory  to  medical  studies. 
Post  graduate  instruction  is  given  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  geology,  civil  engi- 
neering, dynamic  engineering,  physics,  and  architecture.  All  means  of  instruction 
and  illustration  are  at  band ;  and  the  extent  of  its  endowment,  the  reputation  of  its 
&cnlty,  and  the  number  of  its  students  have  indicated  its  success. 

Another  recently  organized  technical  school  is  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Its  sole  object  is  the  training  of  mechanical  engineers.  For  thia 
purpose  it  has  a  course  of  study  and  shop  practice  four  years  in  length.  The  studies 
are  those  which  give  general  instruction  and  prepare  for  professional  training.  Of 
the  former  class  are  rhetoric,  literature,  and  the  modem  languages ;  of  the  latter, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences.  Mechanical  drawing  forms  a 
department  of  its  own.  Mechanical  engineering  is  taught  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally. The  character,  methods  of  production,  and  the  uses  of  the  materials  of  con- 
itmetion,  the  principles  of  mathematical  and  physical  science  in  their  applications, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  design  and  construction  of  machinery,  and  the  methods 
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of  operation,  preservation,  and  repair  are  sabjects  considered  in  the  lecture  room  and 
illustrated  in  the  laboratories.  A  machine  and  carpenter  shop,  an  iron  and  brass 
fonndry,  and  a  blacksmith  shop  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  existing 
appliances,  methods,  and  processes,  and  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  same. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Wasl^ngton  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  established.  In  it  mental  work  and  manual  labor  occupy 
about  equal  shares  of  the  student's  time.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years. 
Mathematics  (including  surveying  and  mechanics),  drawing,  book-keeping,  physios, 
physical  geography,  literature,  history,  and  political  economy  are  the  principal  studies. 
The  practical  instruction  in  shop  work  includes  carpentry,  wood  taming,  pattern 
making,  iron  clipping  and  filing,  forge  work,  brazing  and  soldering,  and  the  use  of 
machine  shop  tools.  The  construction  and  management  of  the  steam  engine  is  also 
carefully  studied.  All  the  shop  work  is  done  for  the  training  it  affords.  >.  few  articles 
are  made  for  the  use  of  the  school  or  the  university ;  none  are  manufactured  for  the 
market.  A  carpenter  shop,  a  pattern  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  machine  shop 
have  been  provided  and  so  thoroughly  furnished  that  the  student  may  become  ac- 
quainted in  them  with  all  the  ftindamental  operations  of  practical  mechanics. 

TABLE  XI.— SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology  (in- 
clnding  theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1880, 
inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874.     1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

No.  ofinstltatioiia... 
No.  of  instrncton . . . 
^.  ofntndento 

80 

880 

8.264 

04 

860 
8,204 

104 
486 

8,861 

UO 

678 

8,838 

118  1      128 

670        616 

4,856     6,284 

124 

680 

4.268 

124 
564 

8,866 

126 

677 

4,320 

183 

600 

4,738 

142 

638 

6,242 

StaiiaUoal  summary  of  schools  of  theology. 


Denomination. 


Roman  Catholio 

Captiat 

Preabyterian 

Lutheran 

Proteatant  Bpiaoopal 

Methodiat  Bpiaoopal 

Congregational 

ChriaUan 

IJnaeotarian 

Cnmberland  Praabyteiian . . . . 

Beformed 

IJniyeraaliat 

United  Preabyterian 

MetlM^Uat  Episcopal  (Soath) . 

Free- Will  Baptiat 

KewChoroh 

Aftioaa  Methodiat  Epiacopal 

Unitarian 

Beformed  (Dutch) 

Moravian 

United  Brethren 

Total 
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Tablb  Til.— Summary  of  statiaHoa  of  aohools  of  theology. 


Alabama 

California 

Connectiout 

Georgia 

niiiwis 

Tn^liwift 

Iowa 

ITiiwaii 

Centooky 

LrfKiiaiana ............ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachnaetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misaiasippi 

Miaaoori 

Nebraska 

New  Jeiaey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ofak> 

Pennaylvania 

Sooth  Carolina , 

Tenneaaee 

Virginia 

Wlaeonsin , 

District  of  Colombia 

Total 


142 


Students. 


Library. 


!  §5 

H 

St 


61       4 

14  ... 
141  [  7 
122  i... 
532  I    8  I    137 

60  !  14 


1| 
O  I 


^ 


I 


12 


68 

2 
193 

64 

48|....| 
381 
262 

26 

67 

46 
144 
7 
808 
662 

87 
281 
609 

07 
212 

25 
163 
340 

86 


Property,  income,  Jcc. 


I 
1 


a 


I 

S3 

s 

3 
■3 


I 


000 
7, 

33,300 

600 

48,634 

I  11 

I    3       1.200 

2  I    3,550 

22  I  27,800 


125  : 

50l 


2,165 


18 


178 

4 


192 
290 


17,200 
66,000 
85,750 
5,000 
1,000 
1,500 
9,650 


$12, 500 
95,000 

415, 000 
10,000 

572,000 


0 
550 


18,862 
25,000 
94,000 


200 

8,500 

925 

200 

200 
70 


102 
221 


76  [  80.416 

126   111,021 

j    2       5,000  ' 

36  !  37,642  I 

92   101,589  1 

..  !  22,295  I 

26  '  13,200  I 

I 


3,011 
5,230 
275 
200 
263 
1,872 
200 


35  !  25,000  I 
31  I  17,496  I 
10  !    1,800  , 


306 
152 


85,000 
80.000 
706,000 

25,000 
5,000 

60,000 

10,000 

1, 015, 000 

070.000 

63,000 
765,867 
570, 378 

80,000 
215,000 


90,000 
254,000 
40,000 


633  158  5^098  149  11.345  ,719  725,143  i  23,993  6,221,607 


1    12,370 

$55,000  I 

307, 756  I    27. 650 


[,704       47,206 


227,000 


186,000 


1, 501, 710 
20,000 


40,000 

5,000 

1, 300, 000 

1,891,002 


265,400 
1,333,1U 


220,000 


262,000 
66,000 


8,587,683 


5,772 


14.500 


12,500 


90,226 
1,800 


500 
75, 219 
119,558 


88,895 
80,350 
21,23r. 
15,600 


17, 9(H) 

6,700 


676, 8U7 


TABLR  XII. —  SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this 
Barean  each  year  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive,  with  the  nomher  of  instructors  aixl 
DTimber  of  students : 


Koaiber  of  instttntlons. 
Somber  of  instniotors 
9naber  of  stndeLts. . . . 


1870.    187L    1872.    1873.    1874.    1875.    1876.    1877.    187&    1879.    1880. 


99 
1,658 


80 

120 

1,722 


87        87 

151       158 

1,976  2,174 


38 
181 


43 
224 


2,686  ,2,677 


42 

218 

2,664 


43 

175 

2,811 


50 

196 

3,012 


49 

224 

8,019 


48 

2.»9 

8,134 
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Table  Xll,— Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  law. 


States. 


Studento.  I     Libraries. 


Alabama 1 

California 1 

Connecticut 1 

Georf^ia 2 

Illinois 3  1 

Indiana 1  \ 

Iowa 

Kansas 1  ! 

Kentucky 3  1 

Louisiana 2  i 

Mar}- hind 1  i 

Massachusetts 2  ', 

Michigan i  1  | 

MissisHippi j  1  I 

Missouri 2] 

Now  York I  4  1 

North  Carolina 3  | 

Ohio 2  ; 

Pennsylrania ,  2  | 

Tennessee ;  3  ' 

Virgbiia i  3  j 

West  Virginia '  1  I 

Wisconsin 1  j 

District  of  Columbia.^  4  i 

Total 


17 

8 
13 

3 
13 
14 
10 

8 

4 
20 

5 

6 
12 
23 

5 

8 

5 

9 
10 

1  < 

22\ 


2^ 


Property,  income,  &c. 


I  I 


•i  • 


20 

181 



64 

34 

8 

161 

27 

103 



20 

18 

0 

50 

10 

59 

GO 

50 

307 

164 

371 

51 

20 

119 

31 

661 

304 

27 

124 

35 

140 



88 

4 

133 

12 
0 

4 
15 
3 

\.'4 
8 
j8 


8.200 

600  I 


3 


I 
1 


Pi 


I 


M 


$100,000  I  f7,000 
I   10.000    564 


$1*600 

6,785 

420 

7,180 


2,500 


2,590    25 


5 
72 
263 


48  229  3. 134 

I    I 


26,000  ' $10,000 

3  : I I  25,000 

18,000  j  500  i 

175   4,037   100  I 

1,000  ' ' 

8,500  I 

14. 045  , 

1,200  I 


65,457 


6,161 

325 

2.300 

3.000 


5, 628  I  23, 700 


823 


20,000  I 
20,000  I 


650 
7,120 
65.501 


2. 100   250 


J. 


24 


500  I 
3,000 


11 
17 


68  ; 


1,226  ; 
214  , 


14  ,  20,000  I 


758  .1,089  I  88,712  ;1,712  i  95,000  |  165.457 


6,000 
9,000 
6,800 
10,006 


8,000 


1.813 
3,984 


16,092  I  162«  383 


The  suiiimary  of  Btatistics  shows  that  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  resorting  largely  to  schools  in  preference  to  studying  in  the  offices  of  attor- 
neys ;  in  many  instances,  students  advantageously  conihine  office  work  and  instruc- 
tion in  a  law  school.  This  tendency  is  to  he  expected  and  encouraged.  In  schools 
systematic  training  is  received.  Less  opportunity  is  afforded  for  desultory  and  spas- 
modic reading.  Regular  habits  of  study  are  required.  Kzami nations  to  bo  passed 
give  steadiness  and  thoroughness  to  the  work.  Companions  awake  emulation.  The 
desire  for  the  respect  of  the  professors,  who  are  oftentimes  men  of  influence  at  the  bar, 
is  a  further  stimulus  to  faithfulness,  and  they  are  ready  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
intricate  questions.  The  underlying  principles  of  law  are  given  an  attention  which 
corresponds  with  their  relative  importance.  Actual  practice  is  illustrated  in  the  moot 
court  which  is  found  in  each  school.  And  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  associated  in 
Btady  with  those  who  will  be  associates  at  the  bar. 

WORK  OF  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  most  law  schools  are  very  few.  Ability  to  pursue  the 
studies  is  expected.    Progressive  and  thorough  schools  know  that  the  difficulties  of 
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law  study  cannot  be  mastered  by  untrained  minds,  and  tberefore  are  requiring  at  leabt 
a  good  English  education  of  applicants.  Admission  to  the  Columbia  College  Law 
School  is  granted  only  after  a  successful  examination  in  Greek,  Roman,  English,  and 
United  States  history,  Latin,  and  rhetoric.  At  Harrard  French,  or,  at  the  discreticu 
of  the  faculty,  some  other  language,  may  be  substituted  for  Latin.  A  collegiate  edu- 
cation is  always  accepted  as  a  sufficient  preparation  for  law  study.  The  average 
amount  of  time  which  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  in  attendance  upon  lectures 
and  recitations  in  oowse  occupies  three  hours  each  day,  and  five  hours  each  week  are 
given  in  addition  to  special  lectures  and  the  moot  court.  In  many  law  schools  lect- 
ures are  preferred  to  recitations.  This  seems  to  be  the  ease  in  those  schools  which 
have  able  faculties  who  devote  themselves  wholly  or  chiefly  to  the  work  of  instruction. 
Where  the  professors  have  not  time  or  opportunity  to  present  subjects  as  well  as  they 
are  preaented  by  the  standard  writers,  a  lesson  in  a  text  book  is  assigned  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  students  knowledge  of  it  made.  This  gives  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  ask  questions  and  the  professor  to  make  comments.  A  combination  of  lectures  and 
recitations  is  adopted  by  the  minority  of  schools.  For  instance,  in  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  the  junior  and  middle  classes  each  have  a  recitation  and  lecture 
daily  ;  the  senior  class,  only  a  lecture.  Students  are  usually  allowed  to  attend  free 
of  expense  the  exercises  of  classes  less  advanced  than  that  to  which  they  belong. 

Si  Uools  of  law  are  departments  of  universities  or  colleges.  Sometimes  they  are  not 
located  at  the  same  places  as  the  institution  with  which  they  are  connected.  The 
Albany  Law  School  is  a  department  of  Union  College,  located  at  Schenectady,  N.  T. 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  San  Francisco,  is  a  department  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, which  is  established  at  Berkeley,  in  an  adjacent  county.  The  law  schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  while  the  universities  are  in 
the  snburbs.  By  such  a  difference  of  location  the  schools  are  more  accessible  to  stn- 
dente,  and  give  them  a  better  chance  to  attend  the  courts,  which  are  almost  constantly 
in  session  in  large  central  cities.  Opportunities  are  thus  offered  for  the  student  to 
obtain  work  in  law  offices  and  to  observe  actual  practice,  both  of  which  are  valuable 
supplements  to  his  course  of  studies.  When  the  university  and  its  school  of  law  are 
at  the  same  place,  the  members  of  the  latter  are  allowed  many  general  privileges, 
such  as  free  admission  to  lectures  in  other  departments  and  the  use  of  libraries.  The 
catalogue  of  the  law  department  of  Tale  College  says :  **  Members  of  either  class  can 
attend  the  lectures  of  professors  to  undergraduates  in  other  departments  of  the  college, 
whenever  it  is  compatible' with  their  other  engagements ; ''  and,  with  a  few  exceptions 
only,  without  charge.  Similar  privileges  are  known  to  exist,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga.;  Chicago  University,  Chicago,  lU.;  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.; 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Colombia  College,  New  York  City;  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Uni* 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  text  books  used  in  the  leading  subjects  of  study  do  not  vary  greatly  in  different 
schools.  Blackstone  is  the  central  figure  in  nearly  all.  Kent  is  commonly  used.  Rob- 
inson's Notes  on  Elementary  Law  and  Walker's  American  Law  are  being  introduced 
somewhat.  The  favorite  authors  seem  to  be,  on  torts,  Bigelow  and  Cooley ;  criminal 
law,  Bishop  and  Wharton;  domestic  relatiocs,  Schouler;  corporations,  Angell  and 
Ames ;  real  property,  Washbume  and  WiUiams  (the  former  being  much  more  gener- 
ally used);  contracts,  Bishop  and  Parsons;  mercantile  law,  Smith;  agency,  Story; 
bins,  Byle,  Parsons,  and  Story;  equity,  Bispham  and  Story  (the  former  being  in  more 
eommon  nse);  pleading,  Stephen;  evidence,  Greenleaf  and  Stephen  (preference  being 
given  to  Greenleaf);  constitutional  law,  Cooley;  international  law,Wool8ey;  admir- 
alty, Conkling  and  Parsons.  In  a  few  instances  one  or  more  of  the  professors  prepare 
text  books  on  the  snbjeots  they  teach.  These  are  especially  adapted  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  the  requirements  of  the  students. 

The  examination  of  students  for  graduation  is  usually  much  more  severe  than  any 
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other  they  are  called  upon  to  pass,  and  sometimes  is  the  only  one.  Several  schools 
give  prizes  to  the  persons  passing  the  best  fioal examination;  others,  to  those  averag- 
iDg  best  in  all  examinations ;  and  still  others,  to  those  presenting  the  best  thesis.  The 
living  of  prizes  for  excellence  of  examination  or  in  writing  a  thesis  is  a  favorite  method 
of  stimulating  both  school  work  and  collateral  studies. 

All  the  schools  give  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  ll.  b.  Generally  this  admits 
to  the  bar.  Snch  is  not  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  some  other  States,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Advanced  courses  of  study  are  given  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College,  the  law  department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the 
Boston  University  School  of  All  Sciences,  Columbian  University  Law  School,  law 
department  of  G^rgetown  University,  and  the  law  department  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity. In  the  last  three  schools  a  year  of  study  added  to  the  usual  course  and  suc- 
cessful examination  in  the  subjects  considered  entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  law.  The  advanced  course  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  is  one  year  in  leng^,  and  no  degree  is  given  to  those  completing  it.  The 
graduate  course  in  the  law  department  of  Yale  College  occupies  two  years,  and  is 
open  to  those  having  the  degree  of  ll.  b.  in  course.  A  year  of  study  on  subjects 
supplementary  to  those  pursued  in  the  undergraduate  course  is  required  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  m.  l.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.  c.  l.  must  pursue  another 
year  of  study,  and  only  those  bachelors  of  law  are  adinitted  as  candidates  for  this 
degree  who  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  of  philosophy,  or  who  ranked 
in  the  first  quarter  of  their  class  according  to  their  average  marks  at  their  final  exam- 
ination for  the  degree  of  ll.  b.  at  Yale  College.  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  master 
of  laws  and  doctor  of  civil  law  in  Boston  University  must  already  have  received  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  of  laws.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  law  must  present  himself  at  not  less  than  four  annual  examinations,  and  pass  in 
the  science  and  history  of  jurisprudence,  Roman  law,  international  law,  constitutional 
law,  origin  and  science  of  government,  and  history  of  institutions,  and  present  an 
original  thesis.  The  equivalent  of  half  these  requirements  is  necessary  to  be  accom- 
plished by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  law. 

TABLB  XIU. — SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year  from  1870  to  1880,  inclusive, 
with  the'number  of  instructors  and  students: 


Number  of  Inttitatioiia 
Number  of  iiiBtraoton 
Number  of  Btudente. . . 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 
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1,121  jl,172  1  1,201 

1.278 

e,M8 

7.046 

5,006 

8,681 

0,006 

0,071 

10,143 

11,226 

1878.  I  1870.     1880. 


100  114  120 
1,887  I  1.405  1.000 
11.830  118,831  14.006 
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Taslm  XHL—Smmmarjf  oftUOUHcB  ofwkooU  of  medicine^  ofdmUstry,  and  of  pharmacy. 
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Table  XIII.  —  Summary  of  staiiBtica  of  aohools  of  mediciiM,  ^o. — Continued. 
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The  condition  of  medical  ednoation  for  the  quarter  century  ending  with  1870  was 
depicted  in  an  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Charles  Warren  to  my  annual  report  for  that 
year.  In  1874  and  1876  I  issued  two  pamphlets  of  an  historical  character,  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Toner  and  Dr.  N.  8.  Davis,  respectively,  giving  information  respecting  medical 
education  firom  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  to  the  centennial  year  of  national  inde- 
pendence. From  time  to  time  in  my  annual  reports  I  have  discussed  such  topics  or 
mentioned  such  facts  as  would  serve  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  medical  training  in  this  country.  The  improvement  has  been  gradual,  but 
eome  progress  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  Ten  years  ago  only  one  medical 
school  in  the  United  States  had  a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  three  years ; 
now  there  are  several.  Then  more  than  half  the  schools  really  required  no  more  than 
attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures ;  now  only  a  small  number  venture  to  announce 
such  laxity,  however  low  their  real  standard  may  be.  Then  preliminary  education 
and  entrance  examination,  though  much  talked  about,  were  not  insisted  on  except  in 
a  very  few  instances ;  now  several  schools  require  a  better  preparation  and  encourage 
educated  men  by  special  inducements  to  enter  their  walls.  Then  graded  courses  of 
inatruction  x^ere  hardly  heard  of;  now  they  are  common  and  commonly  advised  if  a 
choice  of  course  is  afforded.  Special  opportunities  for  graduate  study  have  arisen  at 
several  points.  The  profession  has  been  roused  to  some  self  activity  by  these  and 
other  events,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all  I  have  mentioned.. 

The  profession  has  been  overcrowded  to  such  an  extent  for  so  many  years,  chiefly 
because  of  the  scandalous  ease  with  which  men  imperfectly  educated,  or  not  educated 
at  all,  have  been  able  to  assume  its  titles  and  attempt  its  duties,  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  increased  admission  of  women  during  the  last  decade  is  to  be  considered 
ae  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  or  not.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  women 
who  have  entered  the  profession  are  conspicuous  examples  of  all  that  every  physician 
should  aspire  to  be;  there  cannot  be  too  many  such  women  in  any  occupation  or  too 
many  such  physicians  in  any  country. 

Legislation  in  medical  and  sanitary  matters  has  made  some  very  satisfactory  progress 
in  several  States.  Conspicuous  among  other  events  during  the  decade  is  the  establish- 
ment of  State  boards  of  health  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Iowa,  and  of 
the  National  Board  of  Health,  all  following  the  formation  of  the  State  board  of  Massa- 
ohneetts.  The  good  done  by  these  organizations  cannot  be  estimated,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  their  work  should  be  increasingly  felt  in  every  public  enterprise  and  on  pub- 
Be  intelligence  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

TABLB  XIY. — UNITfBD  STATES  MIUTART  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMIES. 

In  Table  XIY  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  the  examinations  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Naval  and  Military  Academies  for  the 
jeer  1880. 

TABLE  XV. — DEGREES. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  number  of  degrees  of  each  kind  conferred  by 
institotions  in  the  several  States  and  the  total  of  the  same  for  all  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Washington  Territory.  The  number  of  degrees  of  all  classes 
conferred  in  oonise  was  10,114 ;  honorary,  372.  They  were  distributed  as  follows :  In 
letters,  3|766  in  course,  121  honorary;  in  science,  923  in  course,  9  honorary;  in  phi- 
loeophy,  880  in oonrae,  30  honorary ;  in  art,  42  in  course,  3  honorary;  in  theology,  266 
in  conne,  134  honorary;  in  medicine,  3,501  in  course,  10  honorary;  in  law,  1,041  in 
oonrse,  65  honorary. 
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Table  XV.  — StatisHoal  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred. 
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elndades  152  degrees  not  specified. 
ti  Includes  148  degrees  not  specified. 
« Inclades  18  degrees  not  specified. 


/Indades  55  degrees  not  specified. 
g  Inclades  43  degrees  not  specified. 
h  Inclades  12  degrees  not  specified. 
i  Includes  7  degrees  not  specified. 
j  Inclades  11  degrees  uot  specified. 
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Tablb  XV. — Statistieal  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Continaed. 
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b  Inelndes  4  degrees  not  specified, 
elnclodes  19  degrees  not  specified. 


dlndades  5  degrees  not  specified. 
«Inc1adei9 12  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XV,— Statistical  aummary  of  all  degrees  oonf erred— Continued, 
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SAXJE    OP  COLLBOIATR  AND   PROFBS6IONAL   DEGREES. 

For  several  years  I  have  called  attention  in  these  annual  reports  to  the  increasing 
sale  of  diplomas  conferring  degrees  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  learned  professionB  hj 
certain  persons  controlling  charters  of  educational  institutions.  .For  example,  I  men» 
tioned  the  ''American  University  of  Philadelphia^  and  ''Richmond  College"  of 
Richmond,  Ohio,  in  my  report  for  1876,  page  cxxii;  in  that  for  1877,  page  evil,  I 
alluded  to  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  as  a  practice  very  liahle  to  abuse  and 
discountenanced  by  some  of  the  best  colleges  because  "  it  is  quite  easy  for  un- 
scrupulous and  designing  men  to  be  corporators  of  a  '  college '  or  '  university,'  or 
they  can  become  the  possessors  by  purchase  of  the  charter  of  some  decaying  corpo- 
ration with  a  sounding  name.  When  a  charter  is  secured  by  either  of  these  methods 
an  imposing  series  of  diplomas  certifying  to  the  conferring  of  various  degrees  is 
prepared ;  advertisements  are  published  which  inform  the  public  that,  for  a  specified 
sum  of  money  and  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis,  the  applicant  will  be 
given  the  degree  he  desires.  The  thesis  is  unimportant ;  the  fee  is  the  principal 
reason  for  conferring  the  distinction.  Many  foreigners  have  obtained  degrees  firom 
such  schools,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  our  country.  It  may  be  set  down  as 
an  invariable  rule  that  any  '  college '  or  '  university '  or  professional  school  which 
grants  degrees  in  absentia  on  the  payment  of  certain  '  fees '  is  a  fraud.  Fortunately, 
the  number  of  such  institutions  is  not  large.'' 

In  my  report  for  1878,  page  czvii,  I  said  that  "the  Federal  Government  did  not 
create  the  corporations  which  are  causing  this  scandal  and  has  no  power  to  cancel 
their  charters.  It  is  for  the  authorities  of  the  States  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  thus 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  of  American  scholars."  And  last  year  (p.  cli)  I 
remarked  that  "  the  thorough  exposure  of  this  base  imposition  will  do  much  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  our  superior  instruction,  and  the  leading  universities  and  colleges 
are  taking  efiQcient  measures  to  restore  and  preserve  the  fuU  significance  of  their  honors." 

.         .  o 
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It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  received  the  letter  of  Blaroh  12  lost  from  the  hon- 
orahle  the  Secretary  of  State  which  yon  were  pleased  to  send  me.  Ton  will  doubt- 
less remember  that  Mr.  Evarts  transmitted  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 
United  States  minister  at  Berlin,  reciting  the  attempt  made  by  the  possessor  of  a 
diploma  from  the  ''American  University  of  Philadelphia''  to  obtain  the  official  recog- 
nition of  the  legation,  and  the  reference  of  another  diploma  from  the  same  alleged  in- 
stitation  by  the  judicial  anthorities  of  the  Empire  for  certification  as  to  its  gennine- 
nsss  mmd  as  to  the  standing  of  the  institation  granting  it,  as  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  possessor  of  the  diploma  could  be  allowed  to  practise  his  profession  under  it.  Mr. 
YHiite  then  continued  as  follows : 

After  looking  through  the  correspondence  on  record  in  this  legation  and  seeking 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  the  institution  in  the  list  of  colleges  and  universities  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Wosbington, 
my  answer  was  nn£ftvorable  to  VoUand's  claim. 

Requesting  further  information  from  this  Office,  Mr.  White  closed  his  letter  thus : 

That  snch  cases  as  these  have  brought  disgrace  upon  the  American  system  of  ad- 
vanced education  and  upon  the  American  name  in  general  is  certain.  This  has  been 
recently  revealed  to  me  incidentally  in  a  curious  way :  In  a  very  successful  play  now 
running  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  this  city,  a  play  written,  strangely  enough,  b^v  a 
judge  of  one  of  the  highest  tribunals  in  the  Empire,  one  of  the  chMracters,  iu  casting 
a  reflection  upon  anomer  who  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  doctor,  declares  a  belief 
that  the  latter  had  simply  bought  his  degree  in  America ;  and  in  a  recent  novel,  by  a 
popular  author  here,  the  scoundrel  of  the  book,  having  escaped  justice  in  Germany, 
goes  to  America,  and  is  at  last  advices  very  comfortably  settled  and  practising  medi- 
cine with  a  sham  diploma  which  he  has  bousht  for  money. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  of  no  especial  significance  in  this  case,  save  as  it  shows  that 
the  fair  name  of  our  country  has  been  and  can  be  injured  in  the  minds  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  even  by  such  contemptible  transactions  as  those  herein  referred  to.* 

>I&  order  that  the  materiala  for  estimating  the  extent,  boldness,  and  impadenoe  of  this  sale  may  be 
preaerred  in  some  permanent  form  for  the  information  of  the  pablio  in  the  futore,  as  well  as  the  pres* 
ent,  I  sol^oin  an  exact  copy  of  the  diploma  submitted  by  the  Qerman  authorities.  The  words  written 
in  the  original  are  printed  here  in  italics. 

Omnibus  ad  quos  liters  prsMentes  perrenerint,  proses,  curatores  professoresque  Universitatis 
Americanff)  Philad^phias,  Reipublicie  Pennsylyani»  legibus  oonstitutas,  salatem, 

Qanm  in  omnibus  aoadMuiis  rite  legitimeoue  oonstitntis,  aut  hie  aut  ubiquo  gentium,  usus  laudabilis 
et  aatkinus  fberit,  nt  viri^  qui  vel  Uteris  Tel  artibus  ingenuis,  vel  quibuslibet  studiis  liberalibus,  nun 
minus  diligenter  quam  feboiter  operam  dederunt,  interea  recte  atque  honeste  se  gerentes,  aliquo  exiraio 
iMMiore  adomarentnr,  ei  ad  meritam  dignitatem  attoUerentur,  et  quum  nos,  seciindum  logcs  roipublica 
nostne,  ampliasimam  potestatem  insigmendi  dtcorandiciue  titulis  aoademicis,  et  prumovendi  ail  j^radus 
in  sacra  tbeologia,  legibus,  artibus  liberalibus  ao  medioina  viros  bene  mercDtes  toneamuB,  uoa  i^itur, 
hao  aoctoritatejpnBdlti,  usdsqueantiqui  baud  Immemores,  decrevimus  virum  egregium,  Htudiis  optimis 
4*^lT"",  Foul  (JhriHoph  JBramann  VoUand^  de  ci\|us  eruditione  iu  chirurgia  dentaria  arte  at  probis 
moribtis  satis  compertum  exploratumque  habemus,  dignum  atque  idoueum  qui  bonoretur,  ut  vir  d(n?t%it 
altiaaimo  dignitatis  gradu ;  quare  uno  animo  et  creavimus  et  feccimus  enm  chirur^ice  dentariof  doetorein^ 
dane  omnia  Jura  et  privilogia  qu»  ad  ilium  gradum  attiuent  dedimus  et  coucessimus. 

In  quorum  fldem,  nas  Uteras  siguo  maguo  universitatis  literarias  nostrse  comuuniri  Jussimus,  boo 
d§rimoquartc  die  menais  Oetobtris  annoque  Domino  nostri  millesimo  octingeDtesiiao  ieptuagenmo  nono, 

JOHN  BUCHANAN,  \L  D. 
JOHN  J.  FULMER,  M.  D. 

*.AT  .  5  Jh  AmSrW^Triiwf/S  \  RICHARD  FOIiBES.  M.  D. 

6BAL:  <  and  Ameriam  University,  ^  CHARLES  G.  POLK.  M.  D. 

t        l-liuaaelptua,  1850.         j  C.  H.KEHNROTH.M.  D. 

JAMES  COOURAN,M.D. 
▲.  P.  BnsBtx,  LL.  D.  J .  K.  iiO  WERS,  IL  D. 

JjJiaS  BOBDCBO!!. 

This  diploma  was  fortlfled  by  the  following  certificates: 

I,  Philip  A.  Cregar,  a  notarv  public  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  residing  in  the  city  of 
Philadfllpliia,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  diploma  hereto  annexed  from  the  "Americau  Univentit.v  of 
^kiladelphia"  is  the  regular  diploma  of  that  institution ;  that  the  uul varsity  is  a  regularly  invorpomt4;d 
Iswfilultuii  in  good  stamling,  and  that  the  signatures  on  said  diploma  are  genuine  and  were  ockuuwl- 
edced  bcibre  me  in  due  form  of  law. 

witDeaa  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  fourteenth  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1879. 

lu^AL,]  PHILIP  A.  CREGAR.  Notary  Public. 

Scats  of  PExaniTLVAOTA,  \  .. . 

County  0/ FkOadOphia,  i  "' 

ly  WiQiam  B.  ManxL  nrothonotary  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  do 
hereby  oerCifV  that  Philip  A.  Cregar,  esquire,  by  whom  the  annexed  ot* rtiflcute  wa»  mode,  was  at  tbe 
tfsM  of  so  doing,  and  now  is,  a  notary  puDlio  in  and  for  said  county,  duly  authorized  to  take  aokiiewl- 
•dmcsita  and  administer  oaths,  &c.,  and  tliat  I  am  well  acquainted  with  tbe  haudwritiug  of  the  s«iid 
PiiUip  A.  Cregar,  notary  public,  and  verily  believe  the  sicuature  thurt^o  is  gonuiue. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  afiixed  the  seal  of  tbe  suid  courts  this  16th  day 
•r  October,  1879. 

[SSAL.1  WILLIAM  B.  MANN,  Prothonotary.  T^ 
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Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  opportunity,  I  prepared  and  printed  a  clrca- 
lar  letter,  containing  Mr.  Evarts's  communication  and  the  papers  accompanying  it, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  institations  conferring  degrees  in  arts,  sciences,  med- 
icine, law,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  to  prominent  medical  men  of  eveiy 
school  of  practice.  Special  copies  of  the  circular  were  sent  to  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickers- 
ham,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  he 
might  lay  the  matter  before  his  excellency  the  governor  and  obtain  the  cooperative 
action  of  the  Staters  attorney  general,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Palmer.  Dr.  Wickersham,  on 
the  30 ch  of  March,  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  governor,  who  promptly  commu- 
nicated with  Attorney  General  Palmer.  Meanwhile  great  interest  was  manifested  by 
persons  and  institutions  that  had  received  the  circular  from  this  Office,  and  many 
hearty  offers  of  cooperation  were  received.  Several  of  these  communications  con- 
tained letters  from  persons  desiring  to  purchase  degrees.^ 

Meanwhile,  a  few  public  spirited  men  in  Philadelphia  had  determined  to  devote 
lime  and  money,  if  necessary,  to  put  down  this  disgraceful  traffic.  The  proprietors 
ef  the  Record,  a  daily  paper  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  John  Norris,  one  of  its  editors, 
assumed  this  responsibility.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  sure  evidence  of 

^For  example,  Doctor  Bettmann,  of  Gray,  Haate-SaAne,  France,  aays,  nnder  date  of  May  9, 1879: 
*'Plea8e  inform  me  whether  I  can  procure  a  diploma  from  your  xmiyeralty,  and  at  what  price.  I  sell 
Biany,  and  have  some  of  a  Tmiveraity  of  Philadelphia."  John  Neozerling,  chUming  to  be  a  dental  stu- 
dent at  Lohr-on-Main,  Bavaria,  says,  January  2, 1880:  "I  would  be  willing  to  send  in  my  examination 
in  wilting  as  yon  may  require,  and  also  to  appear  in  person,  under  the  condition  that  you  would  give 
me  the  diploma  as  soon  as  I  arrive  there,  so  that  I  could  travel  home  by  the  next  steamer.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  you  could  send  me  the  diploma  dated  four  weeks  in  advance ;  I  would  then  travel  to  ^— ; 
this  way  I  would  give  the  preference."  M.  van  Gelderen,  jr.,  surgeon  dentist,  writing  from  Ko.  517 
Heerengracht,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  remarks:  **The  possibUity  of  iMSsing  in  much  less  time  than  one 
whole  semester  will  suit  me  still  better,  and  will  induce  mo  more  to  undertake  the  Journey  very  soon. 
The  coUege  able  to  offer  me  the  easiest  way  is  the  one  I  shall  choose."  Luigi  Bebolla,  physician  and 
surgeon  dentist,  of  Naples,  Italy,  would  consider  it  a  high  honor  and  ornament  to  himself  if  he  were 
in  possession  of  the  title  of  doctor  in  dental  surgery  conferred  by  the  university  he  addressed.  Per> 
haps,  however,  the  most  interesting  of  these  examples  is  the  following,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
writer's  subsequent  connectiun  with  the  diploma  selling  of  the  so-called  Bichmond  College,  in  Ohio, 
but  also  with  the  notorious  transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  degree  vendors : 

(Confidential  memorandum  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Sturman,  ph.  d.,  4C.,  principal,  Packington  College,  146 

Paokington  street,  K.] 

London,  2, 11, 1869. 
Honoured  Sib:  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  by  next  mail  whether  you  oould  grant  me  degrees 
{honorary  or  otherwite)  for  gentlemen  I  could  introduce  to  you  as  qualified,  they  proving  themselves 
proficient  by  writing  a  suitable  petition  in  Latin  (including  their  biography)  and  forwar^Ung  their  tea- 
timonials  and  manuscript  or  printed  works;  or,  further,  by  passing  (it  you  desire  it)  an  examination  at 
this  college,  the  questions  being  proposed  by  yourself.  If  you  would  oblige  me  by  doing  this  I  will 
guarantee  £1,000  a  year,  or  £8  or  £10  for  eacn  aiploma.  Let  me  have  your  kind  reply  at  once. 
Yours,  very  fkithfuUy,  EDWARlJ  ALBERT  BTURMAlir, 

M.  ▲.,  FH.D.,  LL.D.,  M.  K.  C.  P.,  F.  B.  ▲.,  F.  ▲.  B.  L.,  M.  6.  B.  ▲.,  F.  B.  T.  B.,  4C.,  AC. 

P.  S.— What  degrees  could  you  grantf  I  should  like  a  B.  ▲.  or  M.  ▲.  for  myself,  so  that  I  could  show 
the  kind  of  diploma  to  my  friends  and  pupils. 

Another  example  must  suffice.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  since  has  moved  to  London,  where  he 
became  identified  with  the  sale  of  diplomas,  fklse  titles,  and  pretended  offices. 

[From  Dr.  Med.  S.  Olschowsky.] 

Bebun,  S.  W.,  Zimmer'Stratte  52, 13, 6, 78. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  am  Borr>'  you  did  not  yet  answer  my  letter  from  April  26th,  the  more  as  it  Is  my  own 
hiterest  to  treat  the  affli^  with  greatest  precaution  and  discretion.  Perhaps  yon  would  prefer  to  receive 
directly  every  proposal  of  promotion,  and  to  send  me  the  diploma  after  having  proved  my  proposaL  I 
therefore  request  you  to  specify  your  conditions  for  it,  although  1  believe  this  way  is  a  little  trouble- 
some and  you  do  better  by  giving  me  hlanco-diplomas,  what  is  in  no  wise  dangerous  for  you,  but  the 
most  prosperous  for  you  and  me,  as,  by  my  experience  of  many  years,  I  understand  to  treat  itto  aflkir 
with  the  jEH-eatest  circumspection,  so  that  the  reputation  of  your  university  will  be  preserved. 

I  therefore  hope  you  will  enter  into  connection  with  me,  either  b^  sending,  me  to  yon,  single  proposals 
of  promotion,  or— and  this  is  better— by  sending,  you  to  me,  halia  dozen  olanco-diplomas. 

In  every  case  I  hope  to  get  a  prosperous  and  detailed  answer,  or,  bettitr,  the  diplomas,  for  we  lose  so 
much  time  by  a  long  oorresponuence  in  account  of  the  great  distance. 

I  remain,  dear  sh-,  yours  truly,  Db.  OLSCHOWSKY. 

This  person  has  been  advertising  in  the  German  paper  Eladderadatsch  as  "Dr.  O.,  8  Ravendon  street, 
London,  S.  E.,"  and  was  thoroughly  exposed  in  the  PharmaceutLsche  Centralblatt  of  FebmaxyS,  1878. 

Other  recent  advertisers  for  the  custom  of  the  vain  and  unscrupulous  are  C.  "W.  Howard,  presumably 
of  London,  England;  E.  Gies,  of  No.  238  Brixton,  London,  S.W.;  Discretie,  Keixerstraat  1,  Amster* 
dam;  Discretie  Anuoncen  Bureau,  Dam  15,  Amsterdam  ;  and  Central  Annoncen-Bureau,  Carlsstrassel, 
Brealau,  Germany.  -  .  ^ 
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eome  nnlawAil  act  by  the  ofBlcen  of  each  snspected  corporation,  and  Mr.  Norris  had 
already  begun  the  neoeeeary  operations  against  ''The  PhiUdelphia  University  of  Med- 
icine and  Sorgery,"  of  which  Thomas  B.  Miller,  M.  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  was  dean.  The  arrival  of  the  papers  from  the  Berlin  legation  caused 
Mr.  Norris,  who  was  already  in  communication  with  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Palmer,  to  come 
here  with  proper  letters  of  introduction  from  the  State  Department ;  the  matter  of 
inveetigating  and  exposing  the  practices  of  John  Buchanan  and  his  associates  was 
intrusted  to  him,  the  Federal  Government  having  no  fund  out  of  which  the  expenses 
of  such  a  proceeding  could  be  paid. 

The  sale  of  diplomas,  if  proved,  was  an  offence  against  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania; 
but  it  was  probable  that  Buchanan  was  using  the  postal  facilities  of  the  United  States 
to  forward  bis  fraudulent  wares  and  receive  pay  for  them.  If  some  evidence  of  such 
use  could  be  procured,  a  warrant  of  arrest  from  the  Federal  courts  might  be  obtained, 
and  the  collusion  between  Buchanan,  certain  notaries,  and  other  small  State  officials 
broken  up. 

Thirty  years  ago  Buchanan  is  reported  to  have  been  a  porter  in  an  oil  cloth  fSao- 
tory.  When  the  eclectic  system  of  medical  practice  arose  out  of  the  Thompsonian 
and  botanic  methods  of  medication  and  began  to  excite  public  attention,  he  seems  ta 
have  adopted  its  dogmas  as  a  means  of  improving  his  personal  position  and  fortunes. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
chartered  in  1850,  and  finally,  in  1858,  obtained  the  control  of  it,  the  principal  men 
who  founded  the  school  having  retired  from  its  management.  Whether  the  practice  of 
selling  diplomas  was  begun  before  or  after  this  rupture  is  not  known  to  me ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Buchanan  speedily  became  known  for  this  traffic  after  he  obtained 
the  mastery  of  the  corporation.  The  confusion  caused  by  the  war  of  1861-1865  covered 
his  illegal  actions  efifectually,  and  in  1867  he  was  emboldened  to  extend  his  operations 
outside  of  degrees  in  medicine  by  obtaining,  under  the  general  incorporation  law  of 
the  State,  a  charter  for  the  American  University  of  Philadelphia.  His  scandalous 
practices  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  provost  and  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  distinguished  friends  of  sound  learning  tried,  and  with 
soceeoB,  to  have  the  last  named  charter  repealed  by  the  legislature.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  1873,  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  decided  that  the  legislature  could 
not  in  this  way  put  an  end  to  the  corporation.  The  only  effect  was  to  advertise  the 
business,  and  Buchanan  continued  selling  diplomas  as  before.  Practices  like  this  had 
been  expressly  condemned  by  formal  resolution  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  in  1671.  He  revenged  himself  in  1879  by  taking  its  name 
for  another  corporation  which  he  established  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
real  association  was  already  chartered,  March  27,  1871,  by  the  New  York  legislature. 
He  also,  under  the  name  of  James  Murray,  D.  D.,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  West  Virginia,  for  the  **  Livingston  University  of  America."  He  also  organized 
a  ''College  of  Pharmacy"  in  the  Philadelphia  University.  He  proceeded  to  organize 
local  medical  societies,  subordinate  to  but  represented  in  his  association ;  and  finally 
his  pupils  or  correspondents  began  to  establish  diploma  machines  in  other  places. 
Thus  a  formidable  combination  of  ignorant  but  cunning  and  unscrupulous  men,  fur- 
nished with  corporate  powers  of  indefinite  extent  and  various  origin,  had  been  formed 
and  was  on  the  point  of  spreading  fix>m  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  into  other 
cities  and  States. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  existence  and  loose  practices  of  other 
educational  corporations  which,  not  venturing  perhaps  to  follow  Buchanan's  example 
literally,  gave  diplomas  after  insufficient  or  partial  instruction  or  pretence  of  instruc- 
tion. Among  these  appear  to  have  been  the  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  of  which  T.  B.  Miller,  M.  D.,  has  been  dean;  its  unauthorized  corporate 
partner,  the  Quaker  City  Business  College;  the  Peun  Medical  University  or  Colleger 
and  the  Philadelphia  Electropathic  Institution. 

Against  these,  in  addition  to  Buchanan's  three  corporations,  Mr.  Norris,  as  has  been 
stated,  began  his  well  devised  and  successful  plan  of  exposure.    For  |25  he  obtained 
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from  Dean  Miller  a  oertificate  of  scholarsliip  in  the  Philadelphia  Univenitj  ef  Medi- 
cine and  SnrgeTy,^  a  matricnlation  tioket  for  the  eession  which  ended  last  epring 
(1879-'80),  7  <<  professor's  tickets,"  dated  Octoher  6, 1879,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
lectures  of  that  term,  and  a  certificate  which  states  that  the  bearer  (Mr.  Norris)  was 
"entitled  to  practise  medicine  from  this  date,"  i.  e.,  February  27, 1880.  Under  the 
name  of  John  William  Fanning  he  obtained  a  medical  doctorate  from  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  April  20,  1678,  as  well  as  a  certificate  of  same 
date  from  Buchanan's  '^  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association '^  as  to  said  Fauniog's 
membership  therein  and  to  his  eminent  qualifications  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
obstetrics.  As  ''George  Austin  Dawson,"  Mr.  Norris  purchased  a  doctorate  of  laws 
from  the  American  University  of  Philadelphia,  dated  January  1^  1878;  under  the  name 
of  Henry  Dawson,  he  bought  a  doctorate  of  sacred  theology  from  the  last  named  school 
and  a  doctorate  of  civil  law  from  the  Livingston  University  of  America,  both  dated 
May  26,  1878 ;  as  ''John  N.  McLean  "  he  purchased  the  degree  of  "  master  in  electro- 
therapeutics," dated  June  1,  1880,  frt>m  the  Philadelphia  Electropathic  Institution^ 
not,  however,  without  being  obliged  to  attend  six  or  seven  lectures  en  the  medical  vir- 
tues of  electricity.  Some  of  these  diplomas  were  procured  by  mail,  and  thus  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  arrest  their  vendor,  John  Buchanan,  and  seize  his  place  of  opera- 
tions in  Philadelphia.  Tiiis  was  done,  and  the  authorities  obtained  detailed  and  abun- 
dant proofs  of  the  extensive  sales  he  had  carried  on,  and  ample  justification  for  the 
repeal  of  the  charters  controlled  by  him.  He  was  promptly  indicted,  and  measures 
were  taken  before  the  proper  court  to  have  the  two  charters  issued  in  Pennsylvania 
annulled. 

Buchanan's  courage  gave  way  in  this  state  of  his  affairs^  and  he  determined  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  his  embarrassment  by  his  usual  expedient,  flight.  On  more  thxm 
one  occasion  he  has  escaped  the  hand  of  the  law  by  running  away,  till  his  confeder- 
ates could  quash  indictments  or  otherwise  dispose  of  indictments  and  bail  bonds. 
To  fly  he  must  be  free ;  to  be  free  he  roust  be  bailed ;  t4>  be  bailed  he  must  give  his 
sureties  ample  security  for  the  amount  of  his  bail  by  mortgaging  his  property.  He 
mortgaged  it  accordingly,  and  was  released  on  baU ;  but  he  found  that  his  former 
tactics  would  be  of  no  avail  on  this  occasion.  He  therefore  determined  to  rescue  his 
bondsmen  from  liability  and  his  property  from  forfeiture  by  feigning  suicide.  He  em- 
ployed some  one  to  personate  him;  the  supposed  Buchanan,  a  skilful  swimmer,  jumped 
at  night  from  a  ferry-boat  plying  between  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  while  the  real 
Buchanan  fled  to  Canada,  supplied  with  a  number  of  diplomas,  by  the  sale  of  which 
he  hoped  to  procure  the  necessities  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life  during  his  exile.    The 

*  Originally  charterod  Febmary  26, 1853,  aa  the  "American  College  of  Medicine  in  PennaylTania."  and 
again,  February  15,  I860,  as  the  "American  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia."  The  present  designation  was  authorized  by  the  legislative  act  of  March  21, 
1865.  This  mnch  named  school  or  alleged  school,  under  its  founder.  Dr.  William  Payne,  waa  highly 
esteemed  by  the  eclectic  physicians  of  the  country  (Outline  History  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Alex. 
Wilder,  in  Transactions  of  the  National  Bclectio  Medical  Association,  1875,  p.  48).  Under  the  nuua- 
agement  of  Miller  it  seems  to  have  degenerated  to  Buchanan's  level  in  public  esteem.  The  dean  al* 
ready  named  iuid  William  Mi^or,  secretary  of  the  corporation,  have  been  disciplined  by  their  choroh 
for  fraud,  the  former  being  expelled  and  the  second  suspended. 

The  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  also  a  "  department  of  arts,"  which  to  the 
outer  world  is  known  as  the  "Quaker  City  Buainess  GoUege,"  chartered  March  14, 1865,  by  the  legis- 
lature with  "  power  to  teach  all  branches  of  learning  necessary  for  the  thorough  theoretical  edaca* 
lion  of  young  men  for  the  various  duties  and  employments  of  life,  and  to  impart  instruction  in  auoh 
other  literary  and  soientlflo  knowledge  as  may  from  time  to  time  bo  deemed  expedient,"  and  with 
"power  to  confer  degrees  of  merit  on  such  i>er8ons  aa  shall  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
atndy,"  d&c.  la  November,  1868,  this  commercial  school  with  its  university  charter  Joined  hands  with 
Dr.  MiUer's  medical  school,  the  trusteea  artlessly  designing  "to  build  up  a  froe  and  untramellod  inati- 
tution  of  learning  in  which  young  men  and  women  could  receive  a  collegiate  education  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  students,  and  to  break  down  the  excluaive  and  aristocratic  monoi>oly  existing  in 
the  older  aod  illiberal  institutions."  ("  Exposure  of  the  conspiracies  against  the  PhUadclphi.i  Univer> 
•ity  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  pp.  1-5.) 
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aathorities  wen  not  deeeived,  however ;  he  was  discovered  in  his  hiding  place,  en- 
ticed over  the  border  into  the  State  of  MichigaD,  arrested,  and  brought  back  to  jail. 
He  has  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  three  several  indictments,  but  for  certain  reasons 
sentence  has  not  been  passed  on  him  as  yet.  The  proceedings  against  the  charters 
ha?e  not  been  resisted  seriously,  and  finally  the  court  of  common  pleas  No.  3,  for  the 
comity  of  Philadelphia,  has  abolished  the  corporations.  The  ''American  University 
of  Philadelphia''  and  the  ''Eolectio  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania"  have  had  no 
kgal  existence  since  the  30th  of  September,  1880. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Miller,  whose  name  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  in  this  account,  was 
also  arrested  last  August  on  complaint  of  Mr.  Norris,  but  has  been  bailed.  The  per- 
sons now  controlling  the  charter  of  the  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  claim  that  they  have  never  authorized  any  of  his  irregular  practices  and 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  corporation. 

The  "Washington  Medical  Institution''  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  doubtless  a 
similar  instrumentality  for  diploma-selling.  One  Selden  W.  Crowe,  m.  d.,  has  been 
the  manager  of  it;  but  on  the  12th  of  the  present  month  his  death  was  advertised  in 
(he  New  York  Herald.  Whether  he  is  really  dead  or  not  remains  to  be  proved.  I 
would  urge  that  some  suitable  measures  be  taken  so  that  educational  corporations 
created  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  general  statute  shaU  be  subject  to  some 
oversight  or  liable  to  some  penalty  if  they  misuse  the  powers  given  them. 

A  pupil  and  imitator  of  Buchanan  has  been  trying  for  some  years  to  establish  this 
traffic  in  the  New  England  States.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a  charter  for  ''the  New 
England  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery"  from  the  New  Hampshire  legislature; 
bat  it  was  repealed  at  the  next  session.  The  founder,  one  H.  C.  Stickney,  however, 
has  shown  some  originality  in  his  proceedings,  in  that,  since  the  repeal,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  sell  degrees  as  before.  Some  of  these  purport  to  be  from  the  medical  corpora- 
tion already  mentioned,  and  others  from  a  "New  England  University  of  Arts  and 
Sdenoee,"  which  never  had  any  existence  outside  the  brain  of  its  concocter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  much  more  about  this  distressing  and  disgusting  affair;  but  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rascals  who  have  disgraced  their  country 
in  this  way  toe  still  at  large.  Even  if  John  Buchanan  should  die  in  jail,  the  others 
will,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  the  practices  out  of  which  they  have  profited  so  largely 
in  the  past.  Old  charters  will  be  bought  up,  new  charters  will  be  procured,  and  the 
same  specious  cant  which  has  hidden  the  iniquities  in  Philadelphia  will  be  used  to  con- 
ceal their  revival  in  other  places.  The  only  way  to  anticipate  and  circumvent  these 
attempts  is  to  declare  all  educational  charters  heretofore  issued  and  not  now  in  active 
ud  reputable  use  by  responsible  corporations  void  and  defunct  after  a  specified  time; 
to  enact  laws  forcing  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  charters  for  institutions  of  collegia 
ate  or  professional  character  to  give  heavy  bonds  for  their  proper  use;  and,  finally,  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  conferring  honorary  degrees,  save  under  careful  restrictions. 
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Tadle  XVl.-— Summary  ofstaiisHcs  of  additUmal  puhlio  Ubrarieafor  1880. 
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Yolnmes  issned  daring  last 
library  year. 
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Yearly  expendi- 
tures. 

States  and  Territories. 
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A  rkansas 

1 
2 
4 
3 
1 
9 
2 
2 
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/ll 
2 
5 
3 
2 
3 
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2,000 
33,800 
10, 241 
1,700 
2,000 
7,057 

984 
8,800 
1,815 
1,500 
1,569 

700 
9,027 
1,009 
2,927 
6,000 

600 

2,212 

2,602 

/35,636 

800 
2,577 
8,044 
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2,552 

300 

300 

50 

a700 

a51 
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2,000 

c955 

California 

a216, 129 

c7,800 

0320 

a$24,000 
a97 

o$13,372 

o$18.908 

Colorado 

Conn<»cti<^t -- 

Oecnrsria 

Tn^iiAta    

64,400 

6$775 

dl.007 

662 

«332 

Indiana 

ol41 

Xowa...... 

800 
040 

0600 

a25 

a45 

Kentucky 

Maine 

196 
100 
d2,452 
300 
e560 

Maryland 

Massachneetts 

e75,023 

dl6.725 

6^106 

d2,820 

1.889 

Mlchiean 

Jkliwissippi 

Missouri 

Kebniska 

600 

alOO 

o25 

p876 

73 

999 

M30 

a20 
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150 

100 
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050 

o596 

cl5,675 

olOO 
06,042 

55 

o4,172 

e32,898 

a500 

M,900 
630,427 

0480 

l^ewTork 

05.000 

d3,638 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

0254 
ol,200 

654 

657 

Rhode  Island 

Texas  

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colnmbia  . . 

Utah 

Total 

/76 

/142,043 

A13,097 

t373.569 

i22.500 

M9.585 

122,475 

11126,554 

o  1  reporting.                                   e  3  reporting.  j  7  reporting. 

6  2  reportins.                                  /  1  failed  to  make  any  report.  X;23  reporting, 

e  5  repotting.                                   g  6  reporting.  116  reporting. 

d  4  reporting.                                  h  49  reporting.  m  20  reporting. 
i  17  rei>orting. 

Adding  the  totals  of  the  preceding  enmmary  to  those  of  the  statistics  of  1879,  1878, 
1877, 1876,  and  of  the  special  report  on  public  libraries  published  by  this  Bureau  in 
1876  (see  also  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  cvii),  we  have 
the  following  aggregates  for  the  libraries  now  reported : 
Total  number  of  public  libraries  reported,  each  having  300  volumes  or  up- 
wards    3,917 

Total  number  of  volumes 12,711,493 

Total  yearljr  additions  (1,H90  libraries  reporting) 482, 617 

Total  yearly  use  of  books  (853  libraries  reporting) 9, 700, 464 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  (1,759  libraries  reporting) |6, 818, 496 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income  (972  libraries  reporting) 1, 460, 648 

Total  yearly  expenditure  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  (S91  libraries 

reporting) 619,479 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (753  libra- 
ries reporting)  774,403 
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It  shonld  be  noted,  however,  that  the  fignreo  for  these  items  are  but  approximately 
true  for  the  libraries  of  the  conntry,  inasmoch  as  they  do  not  inclade  the  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Public 
libraries  or  the  increase  of  the  195  libraries  embraced  in  the  Commissioner's  Reports 
for  1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present  time. 

Tablb  XYII. — SwMnary  of  $tati8tio9  of  training  tohooU  for  nurses. 


Name. 
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Conneoticat  Tnfaiixig  School  for  Norses 

SHnois  Traiiiing  School  for  NnrsM , 

Boston  City  Hospital  Timining  School  forNarses 

Boston  Trsining  School  for  Norses 
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IDssoori  School  of  Midwifery 

Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Norses 

Hew  York  State  School  for  Training  Norsss 

Charity  Hospital  Trainhig  School 

Training  School  for  Korses  (Bellevoe  Hospital) , 

Training  School  of  New  York  Hospital 

Training  School  for  Norses  (Hoose  of  the  Good  Shepherd) . 

Korse  Training  School  of  the  Woman's  Hospital 

Philadelphia  Lying-hi  Charity  and  Norse  School , 

Washington  Training  School  forNarses 
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157  I    1,303 


41 


19 
78 
40 

173 

0 

47 

57 

148 
14 


U7! 


46 


G63 


The  history  of  narse  training  schools  in  America  belongs  chiefly  to  the  last  decade, 
although  two  or  three  schools  were  chartered  and  established  at  earlier  dates.  More 
than  half  the  existing  schools  were  incorporated  or  organized  in  1872  and  1873.  Sey- 
enil  new  schools  are  reported  for  the  cnrrent  year,  and  others  are  contemplated.  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  is  not  the  only  sign  of  progress  in  this  work.  The 
attendance  upon  the  schools  is  greater  than  in  former  years,  and  the  applicants  for 
admission  are  more  generally  persons  of  education  and  refinement  and  physicaUy 
qualified  for  the  task  undertaken. 

Seasons  for  the  growth  and  increasing  number  of  training  schools  for  nurses  ars 
many  and  apparent.  A  certain  routine  of  action  and  certain  dispositions  and  exercises 
of  the  ndnd  are  necessary  in  all  attendance  upon  the  sick.  The  habit  of  obedience, 
patience,  careful  obeerration,  and  the  exercise  of  Judgment  are  indispensable  in  the 
nurse's  Tocation;  obedience,  because  the  physician  is  the  responsible  chief  whose 
directions  the  nurse  must  follow  with  scrupulous  exactness;  patience,  because  the 
imreaeonable  whims  and  requirements  of  the  sick  have  to  be  met,  when  irritation  at 
their  caprices  and  compliance  with  their  whims  may  prove  fatal ;  observation,  because 
symptoms  must  be  closely  watched  and  reported;  judgment,  because  many  minor 
details  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  patient  must  be  left  to  the  management  of  the 


The  schools  are  in  charge  of  teachers  who  understand  these  conditions,  and  no  pupil 
is  retained  or  allowed  a  graduate^s  diploma  in  whom  the  training  fails  to  develop 
tbe  qualities  demanded.  Hospitals  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  systematic  train- 
ing,  and  consequently  nearly  all  nurse  training  schools  are  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  these  institutions.     In  them  competition  with  other  nurses,  sub- 
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jection  to  established  rales,  experience  with  many  varieties  of  iignries  and  dis- 
eases, and  service  under  nomerons  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  training.  The  advantages  offered  by  hospitals  to  nurse  pupils 
are  only  on  a  par  with  the  benefits  received  from  the  pupils  themselves.  Hospitals 
must  have  nurses.  Persons  having  aptitude  for  nursing  are  not  always  to  be  found. 
Good  wages  alone  will  not  create  such  a  conscientious  love  for  the  work  as  will  cause 
it  to  be  well  done.  Higher  incentives  are  needed.  They  are  found  in  the  fact  that 
thoir  work  is  a  preparation  lor  an  honorable  and  remunerative  life  calling.  Thus 
hospitals  are  recompensed  for  the  instruction  given,  by  the  services  of  women  of  good 
character  and  assured  fitness  and  capacity. 

Private  families  have  reaped  equal  benefits  from  nurse  training  schools.  Two  quo- 
tations from  recent  reports  will  indicate  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  work  done 
by  pupils  as  private  nurses  and  the  constant  demand  for  it. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses  says : 

We  have  been  able  to  respond  this  year  to  thirty-six  applications  for  the  services  of 
trained  nurses,  and  in  each  case  the  one  sent  has  returned  to  us  with  a  certificate 
from  the  patient  or  the  attending  physician,  which  testified  to  her  efficiency  and  the 
yalue  of  the  school  as  an  educator. 

The  report  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training  School  says : 

The  demand  for  nurses  in  private  families  has  increased  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  school  to  supply.  One  hundred  and  forty  persons  have  been  attended  by  nurses 
from  the  school,  and  twenty-nine  graduated  nurses  have  been  fully  employed  during 
the  year  in  New  York  and  the  vicinity.  The  managers  have  been  mucn  gratified  by 
the  satisfactory  reports  which  the  nurses  have  brought  back  from  physicians  and  em- 
ployers. 

TABLE  XVin. — INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB. 

The  establishment  of  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute  and  the  New  England 
Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  the  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  in  language, 
and  the  increase  of  industrial  work  are  noticeable  movements  recently  made  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Distinctive  features  introduced  into  recently  organized  schools  are  the  exclusive 
use  of  articulation  and  lip  reading  as  methods  of  communication  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  care  and  employment  of  adults  with  the  education  of  the  young.  The  in- 
stitution established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  former  of  these  ideas 
is  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute.  It  was  founded  by  a  society  of  philanthropic 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  in  1878.  The  principal  part  of  its  expenses  are  met  by  the  fees 
and  contributions  of  members  of  the  society.  The  intention  of  its  founders  is  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  system  of  articulation  adopted  by  them,  so 
that  the  State  will  introduce  the  same  method  of  instruction  in  the  institution  it 
supports. 

A  small  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  New  England  Gallaudet  Association  suggested  to 
its  president,  Mr.  William  B.  Swett,  the  establishment  of  an  institution  where  adult 
deaf-mutes  who  were  without  means  of  support  could  find  a  home  and  be  taught  a 
trade,  and  where  at  the  same  time  children  could  be  instructed  and  employed.  The 
outline  of  a  plan  was  submitted  to  many  gentlemen  who  were  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  probable  success  of  such  a  school  and  home,  and  it  met  their  approval.  Con- 
sequently the  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  was  organized.  It  re- 
ceived inmates  in  1879.  The  school  was  formally  opened  in  February,  1880.  Of  its 
industrial  work  the  superintendent  says : 

The  selection  of  trades  will  include  only  such  as  are  remunerative  and  steady  in 
every  community,  not  forgetting  instruction  in  cooking,  housework,  and  sewing  for 
the  female  pupils.  I  should  adopt  the  Kindergarten  system  for  the  younger,  wnlch 
the  size  and  location  of  the  school  will  render  possible.  We  shall  keep  on  enlarging 
and  improving  the  buildings  as  long  as  means  will  permit.  Shoomaking,  carpentry, 
type-setting  and  printing,  the  trades  of  machinist  and  blacksmith,  especially  tnose  of 
farming  and  gardening ,  will  be  taught  as  soon  as  practicable.  So  that  in  carrying  out 
this  plan  the  school  will  be  made  in  a  great  measure  self  supporting. 
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Tablb  XYJH,— Summarif  of  staUsiica  of  inaUtutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Table  XVIIL^  Summary  of  statUtice  of  instituHaM  for  the  deaf  and  dtMnfr— Continned. 


States  and  Territoriee. 
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olndnding  the  department  for  the  blind. 
h  For  salaries ;  $125  per  capita  for  support 
e  Total  receipts  from  all  sonrces. 


d  For  two  years. 

«  Congressional  appropriation. 


The  circnmstances  attending  the  founding  and  early  days  of  many  of  these  insti- 
tatlons  are  worthy  of  being  called  into  notice,  even  though  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  occurred.  The  Sonth  Carolina  institution  furnishes  an  example  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Its  originator  and  first  principal  was  Newton  P.  Walker.  He  had  obtained  a 
substantial  education  in  the  common  schools  and  by  independent  effort,  and  became 
the  teacher  of  a  neighborhood  school.    His  wife  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister  who  were 
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deaf-mntes.  One  of  these  brothers  broaght  to  school  one  day  a  mannal  alphabet  that 
had  found  its  way  there  from  the  parent  institution  at  Hartford,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  dim  idea  that  it  was  something  for  him.  Mr.  Walker  was  surprised  to  see  the  boy 
bringing  to  him  the  means  by  which  he  conld  instruct  his  unfortunate  relatives.  A 
species  of  supplemental  class  was  formed.  The  sympathetic  teacher  applied  his  in- 
dustry and  inventive  genius  to  its  instruction.  His  success  was  complete.  Other 
deaf-mntes  connected  themselves  with  the  class.  Soon  the  State  lent  its  aid  by  pay- 
ing for  their  tuition  the  same  sum  which  it  was  paying  for  the  tuition  of  those  whom 
it  was  sending  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1846  Mr.  Walker  spent 
several  months  in  the  Georgia  institution.  During  the  ensuing  year  the  number  of 
his  deaf-mute  pupils  increased  greatly.  He  dismissed  his  hearing  pupils  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  special  field  of  labor.  His  interest  in  the  school  continued 
unabated  till  death.  His  last  words  were :  ''  I  love  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
and  wish  to  stay  with  them.  God  calls  me  and  I  must  go,  but  I  will  be  buried  close 
by." 

The  methods  of  enabling  deaf-mutes  to  communicate  with  others  without  the  use  of 
writing  form  important  parts  of  the  instruction  they  receive.  They  are  signs  and  lip 
reading.  The  sign  language  was  commonly  adopted  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  deaf-mute  teaching,  because  signs  are  the  earliest  and  most  natural  mode  of  ex- 
changing thoughts.  The  valuable  treatise  of  Mr.  Darwin  **  On  the  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,"  and  the  elaborate  investigations  lately  begun  by  Col. 
Garrick  Mallery,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  respecting  the  use  of  signs  and  gestures 
by  the  Korth  American  Indians,  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  scientific  study  of 
signs  as  a  mode  of  communication  natural  in  its  origin  and  capable  of  extraordinary 
development  whenever  needful.  Deaf-mute  children  will  devise  and  employ  signs 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  to  be  with  each  other,  and  other  methods  of  con- 
versing will  not  prevent  them  from  using  signs  whenever  excited  or  interested  about 
anything.  Other  reasons  for  using  the  sign  language  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  are  given 
by  the  principal  of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  follows: 

The  sign  languive  we  use  as  a  means,  never  as  an  end.  We  use  it  in  conveying  in 
stmction  because  it  is  a  time-saving  and  labor-saving  machine,  and  the  school  lite  of 
mutes  is  so  short  that  it  renders  the  use  of  the  most  expeditions  method  imperative. 
We  use  it  because  the  mutes  understand  it  readily,  and,  when  instruction  is  conveyed 
throagb  it,  can  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  facts  stated,  and  are  not  confused 
and  hindered  by  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  medium  used  in  imparting  those 
fSnets.  By  the  use  of  this  language  all  the  mental  powers  are  stimulated  and  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  progress  in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  turned.  •  •  •  There  is  a 
class  of  mutes  who  never  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  spoken  language  to  enable 
them  to  take  in  through  it  ideas  of  any  breadth,  who  yet,  through  the  sign  language, 
may  receive  moral  and  religious  instruction,  may  become  well  informed  on  all  ordinary 
subjects,  may  be  taught  to  reason  well,  and  may  be  fitted  to  become  respected  and 
uaeiul  members  of  society. 

The  system  of  articulation  and  lip  reading  opens  up  a  natural  communication  be- 
tween speaking  and  speechless  people.  It  places  the  deaf-mute  again  in  the  family 
circle,  gives  him  a  share  in  the  conversation,  and  relieves  the  solitude  which  other- 
wise falls  to  his  lot.  This  system  is  also  favored  because  it  teaches  the  orderly  use  of 
language.  Other  methods  of  expression  convey  thoughts  arranged  to  conform  to  the 
Bgns  they  use,  and  not  according  to  good  grammatical  usage ;  this  enables  the  deaf- 
mute  to  acquire,  by  a  natural  process,  the  conversational  style  of  his  friends  and  teach- 
eiB,  and  gives  him  constant  practice  in  the  use  of  that  skill  which  he  has  obtained. 

The  migority  of  American  schools  use  a  combined  system.  The  idea  which  under- 
lies the  combination  was  recently  expressed  by  Dr.  Feet,  of  New  York,  as  follows : 

My  thought  is  that  in  the  combined  method  we  can  teach  them  [deaf-mntes]  language 
by  means  of  writing  and  tbe  manual  alphabet  until  they  have  acquired  gradually,  from 
day  to  day,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  and  that  after  that,  or  in 
addition  to  that,  they  can  learn  systematically  and  thoroughly  the  different  methods 
of  expressing  the  English  language.  One  will  be  the  use  of  a  manual  alphabet ;  an- 
other will  be  i^rticulation ;  another  will  be  writing.    But  when  they  thoroughly  know 
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the  English  langnage  on  the  one  hand,  and  thoroaghly  understand  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  English  langnage  in  articulate  speech  on  the  other,  it  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  it  seems  to  me,  to  combine  those  so  that  the  deaf-mute  who  is  well 
•educated  in  the  English  language  can  take  any  form  of  expressing  the  English  lan- 
guage and  go  out  into  the  hearing  world  and  communicate  with  others,  either  by 
writing  or  by  speech. 

Two  great  gatherings  of  persons  interested  in  deaf-mute  instruction  have  been  held 
during  the  year.  A  noticeable  feature  of  each  was  the  interest  taken  in  the  progress 
^nd  advancement  of  articulation  and  lip  reading.  The  earlier  convention  was  the 
Fourth  Annual  Confereuce  of  Principals  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  held  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  May.  Among  the  subjects  considered  were  the 
advisability  of  combining  articulation  and  the  use  of  signs  in  the  same  institution, 
the  relation  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  to  preparatory  schools,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  applicants  for  admission  to  it  should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  verbal  language, 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  established  in  character  and 
means  of  employment  adapted  to  deaf-mutes. 

The  Second  International  Congress  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  deaf- 
mutes  was  held  at  Milan,  Italy,  in  September.  The  sentiments  of  the  meeting  were 
-expressed  in  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  a  large  minority.  Among  them  were 
•declarations  that,  in  consideration  of  the  incont-estable  superiority  of  speech  over 
signs  for  restoring  the  deaf-mute  to  society  and  giving  him  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
•of  language,  the  oral  method  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  gestures  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  that  the  deaf-mutes  taught  by  the  pure  oral  method  do  not  for- 
get after  leaving  school  the  knowledge  they  have  there  acquired,  but  on  the  contrary 
increase  it  by  conversation  and  reading ;  that  governments  should  adopt  the  measures 
necessary  for  providing  the  means  of  instruction  for  all  deaf-mutes ;  that  the  most 
favorable  age  at  which  the  deaf-mute  can  be  admitted  into  a  school  is  from  eight  to 
ten  years;  and  that  the  period  of  instruction  should  be  at  least  seven  years  and 
preferably  eight.  The  congress  gave  an  enthusiastic  and  almost  unanimous  support 
to  the  purely  and  exclusively  oral  method  of  teaching  the  deaf-mute.  This  method 
has  not  been  generally  accepted  by  the  most  eminent  instructors  of  this  class  of  people 
in  England  and  America.  The  reflections  which  the  results  of  the  congress  elicited 
from  thoughtful  men  in  these  countries  deserve  a  wide  reading  and  careful  attention. 
E.  M.  Qallandet,  ll.  d.,  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  a  note  to  the  London  Times,  remarks  as  follows : 

That  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  speech  and  the  ability  to  read  from  the  lips  of 
others  is  an  inestimable  boon  to  a  deaf-mute  none  are  more  ready  to  concede  than  the 
advocates  of  the  combined  system  of  education ;  and  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
eystem  does  not  forbid  the  existence  of  schools  in  which  the  pure  oral  method  may  be 
omployed.  The  supporters  of  the  combined  system  are  satisfied,  however,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  succeed  in  speech,  and  they  contend  that  with 
these  the  most  beneficial  results  can  bo  obtained  by  making  a  very  considerable  use  of 
«igns  and  dactylology. 

The  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  at  home  has  much  to  do  with  their  success  in 
mastering  studies  and  language  after  they  are  sent  to  the  schools  conducted  for  their 
•especial  benefit.  The  finger  alphabet  can  be  learned  and  the  little  child  initiated  into 
family  and  social  life.  Pictures,  with  names  connected,  aid  greatly.  Obedience,  in- 
dustry, and  other  qualities  essential  to  success  in  labor  should  be  acquired  early  in 
life.  The  more  technical  studies  should  be  left  for  the  special  teacher.  They  can  be 
properly  taught  only  by  experienced  teachers  specially  educated  for  their  work. 
The  ends  of  home  instruction  are  accomplished  if  the  child  is  given  the  memory  of 
things  which  brighten  and  satisfy  life,  the  ready  use  of  written  language  and  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  habits  of  patience  and  labor.  The  work  of  the  school  grafted 
upon  such  a  preparation  will  bear  its  best  possible  fruits. 

The  importance  of  industrial  training  for  deaf-mutes  is  more  recognized  than  ever. 
Trades  and  occupations  suitable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  in  most  schools, 
and  no  institution  is  properly  equipped  until  it  has  means  for  giving  instruction  in 
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them.  They  are  an  education  in  themselves,  and  may  become  a  moans  of  support. 
Each  individual  can  choose  an  occupation  for  vhich  his  natural  talents  well  qualify 
him  from  among  the  many  lines  of  activity  which  may  be  pursued  advantageously 
notwithstanding  defective  speech  and  hearing.  The  mechanical  arts,  gardening, 
jMkinting,  printing,  and  in  general  those  occupations  which  depend  on  a  skilful  hand 
and  an  accurate  eye  may  be  undertaken  with  every  probability  of  success.  Lithography 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
several  students  have  shown  marked  excellence  in  their  work.  The  variety  of  occu- 
pations upon  which  educated  deaf-mutes  enter  may  be  inferred  from  the  record  of  the 
persons  who  have  gone  out  from  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  as  given  by  Presi- 
dent Qallaudet : 

Thirty-two  who  have  gone  out  from  the  college  have  been  engaged  in  teaching ;  two 
have  become  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers ;  three  others  nave  taken  positions 
connected  with  Journalism ;  three  have  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Government 
(one  of  these,  who  had  risen  rapidly  to  a  high  and  responsible  position,  lately  resigned 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  patent  cases  in  Cincinnati) ;  one,  while  filling  a 
position  as  instructor  in  a  western  institution,  has  rendered  important  service  to  the 
uoast  Survey  as  a  microscopist ;  one  has  become  an  accomplished  draughtsman  in  the 
office  of  a  New  York  architect ;  one  has  for  several  years  filled  the  position  of  recorder's 
clerk  in  a  large  western  city ;  two  have  taken  places  in  the  faculty  of  their  alma 
mater,  and  are  rendering  a  valuable  return  as  iustructors  where  they  were  students 
but  a  short  time  since ;  some  have  gone  into  mercantile  and  other  offices ;  some  have 
undertaken  business  on  their  own  account ;  while  not  a  few  have  chosen  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits  in  which  the  advantages  of  thorough,  mental  training  will  give 
them  a  superiority  over  those  not  so  well  educated. 

Table  XIX. — Summary  ofsiaHatios  of  schools  for  the  hlind. 
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aBeported  with  statistics  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (see  Table  XYm  and  snmmarj). 
b  School  not  yet  opened. 
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Table  XIX. — Summarp  of  staiiaHcs  of  tckooUfor  the  6Kiirt— Continued. 
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Tabus  XIX. — Summary  ofstatiBtics  ofsohooUfor  the  Wiiwi— Continued. 
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aBeported  with  statistics  for  the  deaf  and 

bFor  both  departments. 

0  Value  of  furniture. 

d  Actual  receipts  on  same,  $6,600. 
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dumb  (see  Table  XVin  and  summary) 
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Table  XJX,^ Summary  of  statistica  of  schools  for  the  6Hiid— Continued. 
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o  Reported  with  statistics  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (see  Table  XYIII  and  sunmary). 

6  Actual  receipts  on  same,  $32,625. 

eFor  both  departments. 

dinclndes  special  appropriation  for  boHding  purposes. 

It  is  Bcaroely  half  a  century  since  schools  for  the  blind  were  first  opened  in  this 
ooontiy.  Their  management  and  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  them  have 
ceased  to  be  matters  of  experiment,  consequently  their  progress  has  come  to  be  marked 
by  growth  rather  than  by  change;  each  year  is  showing  advance.  Attendance  is  in- 
creasing, larger  appropriations  are  being  made,  better  facilities  for  obtaining  appa- 
ratus and  books  are  being  ez^oyed,  new  buildings  are  being  erected  or  old  ones  adapted 
more  closely  to  the  needs  of  their  occapants,  and  the  means  and  methods  of  teaching 
are  showing  the  improvement  which  is  uatoially  due  to  the  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them. 

In  Oregon  the  school  for  the  blind,  which  was  closed  in  May,  1879,  has  not  been  re- 
opened. The  legislature  of  Colorado  has  appropriated  1*^,000  for  additional  build- 
ings and  furnishing  for  the  school,  which  has  hitherto  received  only  the  mute ;  here- 
aj^ar  the  blind  will  share  the  benefits  of  this  institution.  Several  institutions  have 
been  enlarged  recently  in  capacity  and  usefulness  by  the  erection  of  buildings.  In 
California  a  refectory  and  a  girls'  home  are  being  built,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for 
a  series  of  cottages  that  was  adopted  after  the  disastrous  fire  which  visited  them  in 
1875.  A  new  building  has  been  erected  in  the  girls'  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
schooL  It  will  be  occupied  by  school,  music,  sewing,  and  knitting  rooms,  the  library, 
and  the  collections  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  various  educational  appli- 
ances. At  the  Pennsylvania  institution  a  gymnasium  has  been  built  and  furnished. 
Tlie  buildings  of  the  North  Carolina  school  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
wing  to  the  principal  building  and  the  erection  of  a  workshop  for  the  colored  depart- 
ment.   Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  several  other  institutions. 

The  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  blind  has  received  a  valuable  addition  in  the  in- 
vention of  a  point  writer,  which  enables  a  blind  person  to  write  with  the  face  of  the 
page  upward.  This  allows  the  operator, to  read  the  portion  of  the  page  which  he  has 
written,  as  is  often  desirable,  without  removing  the  sheet  from  the  instrument  and 
turning  it  over.    Few  appliances,  other  than  books,  have  as  yet  been  provided  by  the 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  LoniByHle,  Kentacky,  which  was  endowed 
by  Congress  last  year.  Its  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  stereotyping  books  that  were  ont  of  print  and  were  still  in  demand. 

In  August,  the  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  the  superintendents  of  the  several 
schools  in  the  country  and  several  citizens  of  Kentucky,  met  at  Louisville,  accepted 
their  trust,  empowered  the  members  resident  in  the  State  to  manage  the  property  and 
direct  the  financial  affairs  of  the  printing  house,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  present  annually  a  list  of  books  to  the  superintendents  of  the  several 
institutions,  from  which  each  superintendent  might  choose  one.  Books  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  are  to  be  printed  in  such  type  as  the  minority  may  designate. 
The  following  list  of  books  has  been  made  out :  A  series  of  readers  in  the  New  York 
point  style  of  print ;  Swinton's  Outlines  of  History;  Boys  of  Other  Countries,  by  Bay- 
ard Taylor ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive ;  Motley's  Essay  on  Peter  the  Great ;  Hill's 
Principles  of  Rhetoric ;  Steele's  New  Chemistry;  Dana's  Geological  Story ;  Hill's  Ele- 
mentary Geometry;  Robinson's  Algebra ;  Lockyer's  Primer  of  Astronomy ;  Lawrence's 
Primer  of  American  Literature ;  Selections  from  Bryant ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome ;  and  Nichol's  Fireside  Science. 

Any  institution  may  designate  what  books  shall  be  printed  for  itself,  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  national  endowment  fund,  and  the  style  of 
type  that  shall  be  used,  and  it  may  make  a  requisition  for  books  or  apparatus  not  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Printing  House  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  of  its 
share.  The  amounts  assigned  in  the  division  of  the  income  ($10,000)  of  the  national 
grant  varied  in  1880  from  $50.46  to  the  Oregon  and  South  Carolina  institutions  to 
11,045.87  to  the  New  York  City  school,  or  $4.59  to  each  pupil  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous schools  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  of  the  year  previous.  This  enumeration 
in  1880  showed  2,245  blind  pupils,  and  the  per  capita  allowance  for  1881  is  placed  at 
$4.45.  The  amount  of  this  aid  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  provided  make  it  of 
inestimable  value. 

The  establishments  which  have  been  engaged  in  printing  for  the  blind  have  de- 
voted themselves  chiefly  to  the  production  of  text  books,  and  have  avoided  the  publi- 
cation of  religious  literature.  This  work  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  a  society 
organized  for  the  purpose  in  Philadelphia.  Leading  ministers  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations are  upon  its  board  of  trustees,  and  no  book  is  to  be  printed  without  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  board.^ 

Admission  to  the  several  institutions  is  usually  free  to  persons  of  suitable  age  and 
condition  residing  in  tho  State  in  which  the  institution  is  located,  if  their  sight  is  so 
defective  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools.  In 
some  States,  as,  for  instance,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia,  only  the  indi- 
gent blind  are  educated  at  public  expense. 

The  suitable  age  for  children  to  enter  a  school  for  the  blind  varies  with  their  circum- 
stances. The  suggestion  on  this  point  offered  to  the  parents  of  blind  children  in 
Ohio  is,  **  If  they  can  be  under  good  influences  at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mothers 
and  sisters,  can  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  be  taught  the  use  of  words,  can 
learn  to  count  and  to  perform  some  of  the  operations  in  arithmetic,  and  commence 
learning  to  read,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for  them  to  remain  at  home  until  they 
are  ten  or  perhaps  twelve  years  old."  Many  schools  have  inferior  and  superior  limits 
fixed  as  to  the  ages  at  which  youth  may  be  admitted.  The  inferior  limit  varies  from 
6  to  10  years,  and  the  superior  from  18  to  25  years.    Oftentimes  the  latter  limit  does 

I  In  connection  vith  this  Bnbject,  I  would  invite  special  attention  to  Dr.  William  Moon's  Embossed 
Alphabet  and  the  numerons  books  for  the  blind  prepared  in  those  characters.  The  alphabet  is  based 
on  the  ordinary  "  Roman  "  letters,  ei|;bt  of  which  are  retained  unaltered,  fourteen  othen  having  parts 
left  out,  and  five  being  replaced  by  new  bat  v^ry  simple  forms;  it  is  easily  learned  by  the  ased  and  by 
those  whose  finders  have  Dcconie  hardened  by  work.  It  is  therefore  specuilly  calculated  to  lavor  home 
reading  and  private  study  by  the  blind,  but  is  not  intended  to  antagonize  any  other  eflbrt  for  their 
onli'^htenment  or  improvement  by  public  or  private  agencies  already  established.  Dr.  Moon's  jmrtio- 
ular  desire  is  to  establish  free  lending  libraries  for  tho  adult  blind  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the 
world,  and  to  organize  a  system  of  instruction  bv  Bible-readers,  district  visitors,  and  other  agent*,  so 
that  the  darkened  life  of  the  many  who  are  too  old  for  school  and  too  poor  for  idleness  may  bo  cheered 
and  sustained  by  this  introduction  of  elevating  thought  and  emotion.  Dr.  Moon's  pubhcations  are  in 
more  than  two  hundred  languages  and  dialecta,  and  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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not  apply  to  the  workshops,  so  that  all  who  may  ho  henefited  by  training  in  them  are 
received.  A  child  is  of  suitable  condition  for  attendance  when  he  is  possessed  of  saffl- 
cient  physical  soundness  and  vigor  and  mental  capacity  to  be  benefited  by  the  teaching 
afforded  and  is  not  confirmed  in  vicious  habits.  The  interrogatories  that  are  sent  to 
persons  who  wish  to  place  children  in  those  schools  inquire  not  only  as  to  the  matters 
already  mentioned,  but  also  as  to  the  duration,  cause,  and  extent  of  the  blindness,  and 
the  habits,  conditions,  and  relations  of  parents  and  other  relatives,  in  order  that  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  this  grievous  calamity.  Superintendents  of  these 
schools  are  urging;  parents  of  blind  children  to  give  close  attention  to  preparing  them 
for  school  work.  They  may  be  prevented  from  acquiring  habits  that  will  seriously 
hinder  their  future  progress,  and  may  be  aided  in  gaining  information,  making  ad- 
vances along  the  line  of  school  training,  and  forming  habits  of  study  and  useful- 
ness. Fondness  for  music  should  be  cultivated,  and  physical  activity  encouraged  and 
leqnired. 

The  typical  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  has  three  departments,  viz, 
the  literary,  the  musical,  and  the  industrial.  The  literary  department  is  devoted  to 
instruction  in  the  studies  pursued  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  public 
schools,  and  occasionally  in  branches  commonly  found  in  high  schools.  The  methods 
employed  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  schoola  Kindergarten  instruction  and  object 
teaching  are  producing  good  results.  The  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  school 
Bays:  ''The  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  in  our  primary  classes  proves  to  be  as 
important  an  era  in  the  development  and  progress  of  education  for  the  blind  as  in 
schools  for  the  seeing."  Some  schools  have  a  definite  course,  which  must  be  passed 
over  before  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  diploma.  Most  studies  are  as  easily  mastered  by 
blind  as  by  seeing  scholars.  Geography  seems  to  give  greater  trouble.  The  report  of 
the  committee  that  examined  the  scholars  in  the  Kansas  institution  gives  testimony 
to  the  capacities  of  the  blind  for  learning  as  well  as  to  the  efficient  work  of  teachers 
in  that  special  school.  It  says :  "  The  literary  training  aud  education  which  the  blind 
are  receiving  in  the  Kansas  institution  is  as  good  as  that  which  pupils  are  receiving  in 
any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State." 

The  musical  department  supplies  itastmotion  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
in  the  toning  of  pianos  and  organs.  The  experiences  of  the  year  have  furnished  ad- 
ditional proof  that  through  this  musical  instruction  a  few  blind  become  eminent  in 
tiieir  calling,  a  larger  number  attain  a  proficiency  sufficient  to  make  their  aocompllsh- 
ment  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  still  more  obtain  a  knowledge  and  expertness  which 
enable  them  to  be  a  pleasure  to  their  friends  and  a  solace  to  themselves.  The  tuning 
and  repairing  of  musical  instmments  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  available  and 
^ofitable  industries  open  to  the  blind,  and  instruction  in  it  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  several  institutions. 

The  principal  trades  which  are  taught  the  blind  are  cane  seating  of  chairs  and  the 
making  of  brooms,  brushes,  and  mattresses  for  the  boys,  and  hand  and  machine  sew- 
ing and  fancy  work  for  the  girls.  The  comparative  value  of  the  different  industries 
and  the  prominence  given  them  by  the  several  schools  depend  much  on  the  locality. 
In  the  institution  in  New  York  City  preference  is  given  to  mattress  making;  at  the 
Kew  York  State  school  and  the  schools  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  to  broom  making;  and 
in  the  Hinpeeota  school,  to  cane  seating.  The  school  in  Ontario,  Canada,  follows 
basket  making  as  the  chief  industry. 

The  saperintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  says: 

Oar  inatitntion  *  •  •  has  attempted  to  instruct  in  every  branch  that  we  have 
heaid  of  suitable  for  the  blind;  basket  making  was  introduced,  and  may,  possibly, 
be  raiewed.  In  some  places  it  has  succeeded.  Of  the  branches  taught  for  some  years, 
broom  making  is  the  prominent  one.  *  •  •  We  make  brushes  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  also  teach  carpet  weaving,  mattress  making,  and  cane  seating.  •  •  •  We 
find  that  broom  making  can  be  most  successfully  followed  in  after  life. 

Of  work  fbr  female  pupils,  he  says: 

The^  become  skilftil  operators  of  the  sewing  machine.  We  teach  them  to  sew  and 
to  knrty  also  crocheting.     We  have  introduced  the  beautiful  Indian  basket  work. 
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After  some  trouble,  an  Indian  woman  was  engaged  to  teach  the  pnpils.  We  get  the 
material  already  prepared,  and  the  work  is  satlBfactoryy  and  nearly  supersedes  the 
bead  work. 

The  shops  usually  pay  a  little  more  than  current  expenses,  not  including  teaching. 
Among  the  reasons  why  they  are  not  more  profitable  are  the  competition  of  machinery, 
the  amount  of  imperfect  work  done  by  the  blind  learner^,  and  the  waste  incident  to 
the  employment  of  unskilled  laborers.  In  Arkansas,  any  surplus  remaiuing  after  cur- 
rent expenses  are  paid  may  be  used  in  aiding  indigent  graduates  to  set  up  in  business. 

Other  States  make  provision  for  giving  the  poor  who  go  out  of  their  institutions 
the  tools  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  trades  they  have  learned.  Penn- 
sylvania has  established  two  industrial  homes  for  needy  graduates  of  her  school  and 
other  adult  blind. 

Tablb  XX. — Summary  ofstatistica  of  sohooU  for  feeble-minded  youth. 


1^ 

Number  of  inmates. 

it« 

Name. 

IS" 

|| 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1? 
1^ 

1 

1 

I 

-Cunnectlont  School  fbr  ImbecilM 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 

25 

47 

81 

7^ 

-2 

70 

238 

193 

481 

288 

$60,000 

$60,000 

dren. 

8 

dren. 

44 

45 

87 

72 

12.000 

12,000 

Iowa  State  Asylum  for  Feeblo-Minded 
Children. 

27 

98 

62 

160 

10 

24,000 

24,000 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education 
and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

20 

71 

63 

134 

78 

88.961 

29,561 

PrivfttA  Tniitltntlon   fnr  tTiA  'Rdnnfttian 

7 

46 

18 

6i 

140 

36,500 

of  Peeble-Minded  Youth,  Barre,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

21 

87 

58 

120 

18.000 

18,000 

Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble 

9 

6 

8 

9 

15 

Children,  Fayrille,  Mass. 

Minnesota  Schoolfor  Idiots  and  ImbecUes 

8 

14 

8 

21 

0 

6,000 

5,060 

10 

Idiot  Asvlnm.  BandaH's  Island 

119 

92 

211 

11 

N4>w  York  Asvlum  for  Td^ot-s    

54 

288 

750 

55.686 

68,805 

12 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Imbecile  Youth. 

114 

848 

218 

666 

201 

92.945 

92,945 

18 

Minded  Children. 

Total 

78 

199 

117 

816 

458 

62.116 

63,143 

488 

1.298 

885 

02.472 

1.936 

804.721 

894,504 

a  Sex  of  289  not  reported. 

The  interest  in  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children  is  extending,  and  efforts  for 
their  improvement  are  largely  suooessfhL  The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  force 
of  teachers  and  officers  and  in  the  attendance  of  pupils.  No  new  school  appears  on 
the  list.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Maryland  to  establish  an  institution  of  this 
class ;  a  bill  in  its  favor  passed  the  house  of  delegates  but  failed  in  the  senate.  A  cor- 
poration styled  the  Maryland  Institution  in  Baltimore  County  for  the  Feeblo-Minded 
was  formed  and  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  funds  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opening  of 
a  school.  The  condition  of  established  schools  is  shown  not  only  by  their  statistics, 
but  also  by  many  fiicts  in  their  recent  experiences. 
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The  difficalt  task  of  adapting  the  lessons  of  the  school  room  to  the  ospadti^  and 
eccentricities  of  the  pupils  has  received  continued  attention.  In  liliuois  the^i\jAi]8 
are  divided  into  ten  classes.  The  three  highest  are  regularly  graded ;  the  others  ^<^ 
iostmcted  according  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  Abundant  te^tknouj  to  th^ 
general  success  of  school  room  work  exists.  When  the  Minnesota  school  o|il'U«h1  lost 
year  one  child  only  could  read;  the  remainder  had  received  no  instruction.  At  tb« 
end  of  a  year,  during  which  twenty  children  were  admitted,  two  had  written  1ctt«r« 
Lome,  seven  used  writing  books,  three  read  in  the  primer,  seven  sang,  siii*!  alioiit  \m\i 
joined  in  the  physical  exercises  of  the  school  room.  At  the  private  sc]iim4  itj  Burip, 
Mass.,  five  day  schools  have  been  in  operation.  The  sessions  are  from  9  to  12  o'clock 
and  from  2.30  to  5  o'clock.  The  great  variety  of  exercises  devised  serves  to  secure 
attention,  and  to  prevent  undue  weariness  amusements  are  largely  used  in  arousing 
the  children's  dormant  powers.  Kindergarten  methods  have  been  introduced,  and 
have  proved  of  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  imparting  instruction  and  of  develop- 
ing  general  capacity  for  industrial  training. 

The  shops  in  which  pupils  have  been  employed  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  In  some  instances  extended  repairs  have  been  made  and 
much  painting  and  carpentry  done  by  inmates.  Farm  labor  is  still  recognized  as  the 
best  work  that  can  be  provided.  Wherever  there  is  little  or  no  land  the  wish  is 
expressed  either  for  a  larger  area  or  for  a  change  of  location  that  will  place  the  insti- 
tution upon  an  extensive  farm.  Work  upon  the  grounds  and  gardens  is  found  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  improvement  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  insti- 
tation. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  State  asylum  says : 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  our  institution  work  is  performed  by  the  pupils  who, 
three  years  a^,  were  utterly  incapable  of  performing  any  kind  of  duties  whatever. 
In  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  and  household  duties  our  girls  assist,  and  in  sew- 
ing many  have  become  quite  efficient. 

In  the  Massachusetts  school  for  feeble-minded  girls  the  sum  saved  by  the  work  in 
the  sewing  school  more  than  equals  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

The  results  of  these  schools  for  feeble-minded  children  confirm  the  opinion  given  by 
a  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  England  "  that  a  small  propor- 
tion may  be  made  self  supporting ;  that  a  further  larger  proportion  may  be  trained  to 
do  some  useful  work ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule  the  habits  of  the  remainder  can  be 
improved  so  as  to  make  their  lives  happier  to  themselves  and  less  burdensome  to  oth- 
ers." Thus  the  dictates  of  policy  unite  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and  the  demands  of 
phiUnthrophy  in  urging  the  establishment  and  liberal  maintenance  of  these  schools. 
Other  nations  recognize  the  necessity  and  value  of  similar  institutions.  Great  Britain 
has  seven  within  its  territory ;  France,  four ;  Germany,  fourteen.  In  no  country  has 
provision  yet  been  made  for  the  education  or  care  .of  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
feeble-minded. 

Accnrate  statistics  taken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  the  proportion  of  feeble- 
minded in  certain  counties  in  Illinois  proved  that  they  existed  there  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  every  six  hundred  of  the  population. 

Investigations  are  being  made  by  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  idiocy,  in  order 
that  mesna  may  be  used  for  its  prevention.  He  has  examined  already  into  the  ante- 
eedents  of  100  feeble-minded  children.  Of  these,  56  were  descended  from  consumptive 
tloek,  38  fhmi  the  intemperate,  35  from  those  nervously  disordered,  18  from  weak- 
minded  persons,  16  from  epileptics,  10  from  the  insane,  7  from  consanguineous  parents, 
6  from  the  paralyzed,  and  2  from  the  syphilitic.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  these 
investigations  until  1,000  cases  have  been  considered,  and  it  is  believed  that  results 
will  be  reached  which  will  aid  legislation  and  individual  prudence  in  limiting  the 
number  of  feeble-minded  and  lessening  the  burden  of  caring  for  and  educating  them 
wfaich  moxally  rests  upon  the  state. 
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Table  XXI. — Summary  of  staHstioa  of  reform  schools. 


States. 


Knmberof 

teachers, 

ofBcerSfHiid 

UMistants. 


u 
II 


Present  inmatea. 


Sex. 


Baoe. 


CallfonafA.,^.. ...... 

Cumi<:cticafe  ......... 

Ulinois 

Jh'^^*^"^  ............. 

Iowa 

Kansas  ••••••• • 

Kentacky 

liOnisiana ........... 

'M'ftfaA 

Haiyland 

ACassaohoaetts 

Michigan--- -..--. ... 

Minnesota 

Missoori 

TSew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylrania 

Khode  Island ... 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia 

Total 


219 
141 
148 
82 


162 
97 

202 
60 


107 
807 
843 
330 
180 


82 
180 
801 
178 

82 


al44 


al41 
215 


12 

7 

8 

82 

45 

42 

2 

13 

5 

20 

107 

63 

88 

6 

7 

27 

12 


85 
92 
44 

233 

533 

2,637 

43 
177 

29 
184 
1.8U 
888 
479 
121 

22 
187 

83 


86 

89 

46 

212 

628 

2,790 

40 
194 

83 
210 
1,580 
821 
519 
113 

28 
140 

53 


180 

99 

120 

428 

900 

1.215 

109 

174 

100 

409 

1.813 

1.183 

847 

198 

103 

452 

159 


42 


248 

96 

90 

10 

72 

15 

64 

858 

819 

184 

40 

19 

88 


164 

84 

118 

497 

a658 

U,75l 

al06 

194 

114 

422 

al,919 

a721 

598 


120 


79 


528      7,781      7,853 


9,585 


2,388 


08,736 


al6 

al9 

al 

27 


58 

65 

4 

177 

a23 

5150 

aZ 

52 

1 

51 

all8 

a73 

218 


2 

15 
80 


al,154 


States. 


Present  inmates. 


Nativity. 


t 
I 


I 
I 


111 


libraries. 


1 


1 

li 

r 


3S> 
^5 


al55 
0206 
0133 
ol55 


al5 


16 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looisian* ■ 

Maine .......  .-............< 

Maryland 

Masaachnsetts 

Michigan 

a  This  distinction  not  reported  in  all  cases. 

h  Includes  report  of  race  of  whole  nnmber  com* 
mitted  dnrinig  the  year  in  the  Hoose  of  Correction 
at  Detroit. 


8.121 
8,508 
2,756 
2,192 
917 


400 

8,000 

1,878 

800 

400 


120 
840 
100 


$50,000 
42,082 
62,072 
86,991 
18,000 


208 

'  99 

115 

0454 

o584 

cl,785 


1,084 


816 


6 
030 
084 


1,853 
8,826 
10.847 
81,007 


1,625 
1.800 
6,745 
4^109 


84 
150 
119 
800 


27.294 
12,500 
18,800 
115,859 
151,568 
894.  lU 


$2,000 

21,851 

8,838 


6.476 
814 
4,000 
46,653 
21,195 
856,450 


e  Includes  report  of  natiTity  of  whole  nnmber 
committed  daring  the  year  in  two  institntions. 
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Table  XXI. — Summary  of  staUsUca  of  r^orm  sd^ooU — Contiixaed. 


States. 


Present  ImuBtea. 


Nativity. 


I 


II 
II 


Szs 


Library. 


»3 

|i 

II 


alOO 


IQsMniri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

PenDsylvsDla...  >.•... 

Bbode  Island 

Yennoot  ..•.•.•...^.•. 

Wisoonsin 

Sistriet  of  Cohimbia. . 


40 

0208 

0640 

o478 

648 


76 

o7 

o377 

o60 

168 


o45 


460 
4,187 
1.021 
1,464 

83,280 
9.747 

17,813 

2,067 

619 

2.067 


900 

600 

280 

1,110 

7.481 

4.468 

80,196 

400 

880 

1,276 


80 


50 
85 
634 
800 


700 


$37,670 
83,883 
12.000 
51.764 
806,323 
148,424 
108,565 
23,166 
18,360 
51,181 
28.892 


$7,476 
5.000 
15,409 
122.040 
86,596 
20.620 


8.709 
600 


Total. 


06,400 


ol,938 


133,812 


67,047 


3,412 


1,764,823 


729,230 


oThis  cUsUnctlon  not  reported  in  all  oases. 

The  worl^  carried  on  by  the  reform  schools  of  the  country  is  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  When  the  scope  and  v^alne  of  these  schools  are  correctly  understood  they 
win  be  liberally  supported,  improvements  in  them  will  be  provided  for  and  appreciated, 
and  similar  institutions  will  be  established  in  States  where  none  now  exist. 

The  reformatory  schools  of  the  United  States,  not  including  those  under  denomina- 
tional control,  may  be  classed  as  reform  schools  proper,  industrial  schools  for  girls,  and 
supplementary  institutions.  A  reform  school  proper  is  an  institution  maintained  by  a 
State  or  city,  or  other  civil  organization,  for  the  protection,  education,  and  discipline 
of  juvenile  offenders.  According  (o  the  decision  of  a  Pennsylvania  court,  it  ''is  not 
a  prison,  but  a  school ;  its  object  is  reformation  by  training  its  inmates  to  industry, 
by  imbuing  their  minds  with  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  by  fumishiug  them 
with  means  to  earn  a  living,  and  above  all  by  separating  them  from  the  corrupting 
influence  of  improper  associates.''  A  contrary  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois,  to  the  effect  that  the  reform  school  of  that  State  is  a  prison 
fiir  juvenile  offenders. 

Tlie  schools  which  are  to  be  classed  under  the  first  head  are  about  thirty  in  number. 
They  often  receive  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  grounds  for  the  commitment  of  offend- 
ing youths  to  reform  schools  differ  in  the  various  States.  In  some  instances  the  stat- 
utes require  that  the  culprit  should  be  convicted  in  court  of  some  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment.  This  is  the  only  ground  of  commitment  in  the  case  of  six  institu- 
tions, and  a  sufficient  ground  in  seventeen  others. 

The  examination  of  the  offender  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  designated 
officer  suffices  for  admission  to  nine  institutions.  Offences  for  which  the  law  provides 
no  penalty,  as  idleness,  vagrancy,  or  decidedly  mischievous  propensities,  are  accepted 
eaoses  for  commitment  in  fourteen  instances,  and  determined  rebellion  iigainst  paren- 
tal authority  in  thirteen. 

Seven  reform  schools  receive  children  who  are  neglected  or  deserted  by  parents,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  exposed  to  temptations,  and  five,  children  committed  by  parents 
without  reason  specified.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  persons  committed  must  be  less  than 
nxteen  years  old.  The  lower  limit  of  age  is  not  so  uniform,  and  varies  from  seven,  or 
even  lees,  to  eleven  years.    In  Kew  Hampshire  the  governor  and  in  ^ew  Jersey  judges 
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of  superior  ooarts  can  transfer  from  prison  to  the  reform  school  such  minors  of  snitahle 
age  as  will  he  likely  to  he  henefited  hy  the  change.  In  several  States  alternate  sen- 
tences are  given,  so  that  the  guilty  party  may  he  moved  from  the  reform  school  to 
prison  if  he  proves  unmanageahle.  The  term  of  confinement  usaally  extends  to  the 
time  when  the  ofifender  shall  have  attained  his  minority  or  until  he  is  reformed. 
Shorter  sentences  have  not  heen  found  heneficiaL  When  reformation  is  efiected  the 
end  for  which  commitment  was  made  is  accomplished.  Further  seclusion  would  de- 
crease the  opportunities  to  meet  and  prepare  for  actual  life.  If  reformation  is  made  a 
condition  <^  discharge  the  hest  youth  only  go  out ;  and  they  leave  the  society  of  per- 
sons inferior  to  themselves  in  manliness  and  character.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
indefinite  sentences  terminating  at  reformation  are  looked  upon  with  favor. 

When  a  youth  is  received  into  a  reform  school  he  is  to  a  large  extent  deprived  of 
opportunities  to  do  mischief  and  removed  from  ix^urions  influences.  It  is  then  the 
work  of  the  school  to  make  this  deprivation  and  removal  as  complete  as  possible ;  to 
accustom  each  inmate  to  the  restraints,  duties,  and  amenities  of  social  life ;  to  form  in 
him  hahits  of  correct  deportment;  to  instruct  him  in  studies  adapted  to  his  age  and 
capacity;  and  to  require  of  him  such  labor  as  shall  be  advantageous  to  himself  and 
the  institution.  The  possibility  of  harm  being  done  or  received  is  r^uced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  a  majority  of  institutions  by  classifying,  employing,  and  watching  the  inmates. 
A  classification  is  often  made  so  as  to  bring  those  of  similar  moral  development  into 
relations  with  each  other.  For  instance,  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School 
at  Westboro',  those  who  are  received  are  assigned  to  classes  according  to  their  personal 
characteristics.  The  coniparatively  mild  tempered  and  well  disposed  are  placed  in 
trust  houses,  where  they  have  home  influences  and  surroundings.  Those  who  are 
older  and  more  hardened  in  their  evil  habits  are  assigned  to  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. In  about  one-third  of  the  institutions  the  family  plan  has  been  adopted,  which 
permits  the  division  of  the  inmates  into  companies  usually  of  forty  or  fifty,  on  the 
hasis  of  character  or  age,  or  both.  The  primary  object  of  such  division  is  to  secure 
to  the  individual  personal  attention,  home  restraints  and  associations,  and  that  free- 
dom which  cannot  be  allowed  where  large  numbers  are  congregated.  Its  successful 
operation,  as  was  said  in  a  report  of  the  Rhode  Island  board  of  State  charities,  de- 
pends largely  upon, ''  first,  the  pleasantness  of  the  home  made  for  the  boys ;  second, 
the  influence  and  personal  ascendency  of  the  officers  placed  over  them ;  third,  the  use 
of  all  legitimate  means  for  quickening  their  aspiration  and  stimulating  a  desire  for 
honorable  distinction ;  and  lastly,  what  is  of  very  great  importance  and  with  the  right 
men  for  officers  and  teachers  is  entirely  possible,  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
under  whose  influence  the  good  boys  will  assist  in  restraining  and  controlling  the  bad." 
The  theory  of  giving  parental  attention  to  the  comfort  and  wantB  of  inmates  is  being 
generally  carried  into  practice.  Appeals  are  made  more  frequently  to  the  nobler  im- 
pulses. Manliness  and  generosity  are  awakened.  In  the  New  Jersey  Reform  School 
much  good  has  been  done  by  paying  the  boys  for  overwork  and  allowing  them  to  spend 
the  money  for  approved  objects.    The  report  says : 

Sometimes  a  small  sum  goes  to  cheer  the  heart  of  a  widowed  mother,  sometimes  to 
purchase  a  present  for  a  fellow  pupil,  sometimes  for  a  book  or  personal  wont.  A  dep- 
utation recently  called  on  the  superintendent  for  permission  to  contribute  to  the  trav- 
elling expenses  of  a  classmate  about  to  be  released  whose  family  resides  in  Illiuois. 
The  pupils  of  the  No.  2  house  purchased  a  cabinet  organ  and  presented  it  to  the  fam- 
ily, and  afterward  ornamented  the  school  room  with  a  series  of  pictures.  This  system 
under  its  careful  supervision  has  proved  satisfactory.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  boys,  is 
a  great  gratification  and  encouragement  to  them,  and  aids  in  making  careful,  efficient 
workmen. 

At  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  special  opportunities  for  boy- 
ish sports  are  given.  Large  and  suitable  playgrounds  are  provided.  Marbles  and 
kites,  balls  and  bats,  sleds  and  skates,  are  fUmished  in  their  season,  and  a  gynmasium 
has  been  fitted  up  and  opened.  Similar  opportunities  are  offered  by  other  schools,  and 
many  innocent  pleasures  and  pastimes  are  devised  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  evil  and 
arousing  good  in  hearts  where  kindness  triumphs  oftener  than  force. 
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The  methods  of  goyernment  employed  in  reform  schools  are  tempered  with  mercy. 
Mild  measmee  are  preferred  to  corporal  punishment.  Military  drill  has  heen  foaud  to 
contribute  to  discipline.  In  Colorado  the  principal  penalty  for  miscondnot  is  standing 
erect  on  a  line  with  arms  folded  during  all  other  than  work,  school,  and  sleeping  hours. 
The  common  method  of  securing  good  conduct  is  allowing  the  scholar  to  earn  promotion 
through  regular  prescribed  grades  until  a  discharge  is  merited.  The  general  plan  has 
variouB  modifications  in  the  sereral  institutions,  but  remains  essentially  the  same.  A 
newcomer  is  placed  in  a  specified  grade.  He  may  be  degraded  for  misconduct  to  lower 
gradee  or  promoted  to  higher.  Each  day  he  earns  a  prescribed  number  of  merits  if  his 
conduct  be  good;  if  it  is  bad,  he  receives  demerits  yarying  in  number  with  the  offence 
oommitted.  When  demerits  exceed  merits  by  a  certain  number,  degradation  ensues. 
When  the  merits  are  sufficiently  in  excess,  advancement  comes.  Usually  the  merits 
and  demerits  are  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  other  definite  period.  The  num- 
ber of  merits  that  can  be  obtained,  the  number  required  for  promotion,  and  the  number 
of  promotions  before  discharge  have  such  relations  to  each  other  that  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  must  be  spent  in  the  institution,  and  so  much  good  conduct  shown 
as  will  warrant  a  presumption  that  the  i>er8on  in  question  has  reformed.  The  results 
of  this  system  have  been  excellent.  A  report  of  the  reform  school  in  Connecticut  says: 
"  While  many  boys  who  have  left  the  school  on  expiration  of  sentence  have  been  again 
returned  for  offences  oommitted,  not  a  single  boy  has  thus  far  been  returned  who  went 
away  upon  his  'honor'  or  because  he  was  considered  a  reformed  boy." 

The  youth  who  find  their  way  into  reform  schools  are  surprisingly  ignorant  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools.  They  ofteo times  have  more 
than  ordinary  intellectual  powers  and  they  are  of  an  age  when  mental  acquisition  is 
easy.  Consequently  there  are  many  instances  of  remarkable  educational  progress 
and  the  general  results  of  instruction  are  good.  Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
the  leading  studies.  Geography  has  a  prominent  place.  Composition  and  letter 
writing  are  encouraged;  the  reading  of  essays  was  this  year  made  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  closing  exercises  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  House  of  Correction.  Of  the  study 
of  history  the  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Befhge  says :  ''Becognizingthe 
impossibility  of  fitting  these  boys  for  citizenship  without  their  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  their  own  country  and  of  its  institutions,  I  require  it  to  be  taught  in 
the  fiunilies  during  the  evenings,  and  on  Saturday  evenings  all  the  boys  assemble  after 
supper  in  chapel  and  recite  the  lesson  to  myself.  This  course  in  history  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  features  of  our  educational  work.''  Vocal 
music  is  quite  generally  taught,  and  bands  are  organized  in  many  institutions.  Much 
is  done  in  this  way  toward  entertaining  the  boys  and  softening  their  natures.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  making  the  libraries  of  the  most  possible  advantage. 

The  industries  pursued  in  the  reform  schools  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  individual  scholars,  and  should  be  systematically  pursued  as  a  means 
of  training.  When  admitted  the  boys  are  wholly  untaught,  and  they  are  not  easily 
tranflformed  into  skilled  laborers.  Sometimes  the  necessary  mental  qualities  are  ab- 
sent. Oftener  moral  defects  hinder  improvement.  On  account  of  this  lack  of  skill 
and  diq;>osition,  umple  forms  of  labor,  gardening,  the  seating  of  chairs,  and  like  em- 
ployments, are  more  firequently  provided.  The  profitableness  of  the  work  depends 
much  on  its  being  adapted  to  those  who  perform  it.  Other  factors  enter  into  the  ac- 
count. The  location  of  the  school,  the  industries  followed  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
the  pursuits  that  have  been  and  will  most  naturally  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  being 
prepared  for  usefcdness  need  to  be  considered.  Some  superintendents  claim  that  the 
moral  influence  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  entitles  them  to  special  notice.  The  gardener 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Beform  Schools  says:  **  I  find  also  among  the  boys  of  this 
institution,  no  matter  how  rough  they  may  be,  that  to  let  them  work  among  the  flowers 
win  surely  tone  them  down  and  make  better  boys  of  them."  The  healthfulness  of 
pursuits  is  not  forgotten  in  choosing  them.  Some  schools  are  careful  to  furnish  work 
which  fits  those  who  do  it  to  earn  a  living  by  it  in  the  future.    By  so  doing  they  are 
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rendering  greatest  service  to  the  States  in  which  they  are  located.  Ignorance  of  a 
legitimate  trade  or  calling  is  tlie  open  door  to  crime.  That  ignorance  onght  to  be  re- 
moved early  in  life.  If  not  done  then  it  should  be  attempted  later.  The  prisons  of 
some  foreign  countries  are  condncted  on  this  principle.  It  is  said  that  in  Bavarian 
prisons  '4t  is  made  a  special  object  to  impart  a  trade,  and  so  to  teach  the  art  of  self 
help  to  all  prisoners  who  have  the  necessary  capabilities  and  whose  terms  of  sentenoe 
are  long  enough  to  permit  it. "  This  practice  is  commendable  in  prison  administration, 
and  much  more  so  in  refonAatory  institutions,  for  their  inmates  are  of  the  ages  at 
which  preparation  for  active  life  is  the  natural  occupation,  and  their  purposes  are 
more  educational  than  punitive.  Only  that  labor  which  occupies  the  mind,  increases 
the  intelligence,  and  arouses  the  ambition  is  suited  to  the  ends  of  reformatory  educa- 
tion. By  this  rule  should  the  work  of  the  reform  schools  and  houses  of  industry  be  se- 
lected and  designed.  The  Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  among  others,  is  conducted 
with  regard  to  this  idea.  A  recent  report  speaks  of  its  industrial  department  as 
follows : 

These  shops  are  part  of  our  educational  e(|uipment,  as  much  so  as  the  school  room. 
The  education  wmch  leaves  a  ^onth  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  any  branch  of 
business  or  labor  by  which  he  might  earn  a  living  is  so  far  defective.  This  defect  we 
aim  to  supply,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  by  supplementing  the  knowledge  of  the  school 
room  with  a  knowledge  of  some  branch  oi  skilled  labor.  Our  aim  has  not  been 
simply  to  make  money  out  of  the  boys,  but  to  teach  them  to  be  workmen  at  trades  in 
which  there  is  something  to  develop  their  mechanical  i>owers.  We  deem  it  our  first 
duty,  as  guardians  of  these  youth,  to  seek  to  promote  their  best  future  welfare,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  this  is  most  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  cultivation  of  their  minds 
and  hands,  making  them  intelligent  and  skilful. 

As  to  the  practical  results  of  reformatory  education,  a  late  authority  says: 

Of  the  estimated  twelve  thousand  in  reformatories,  strictly  so  termed,  60  per  cent, 
at  least  will  be  trained  into  good  citizens.  Some  would  claim  more  than  this,  say  75 
or  80  per  cent.,  but  there  are  no  statistics  that  bear  out  this  claim.  Perhaps  the 
percentage  of  worthy  citizens  trained  up  amons:  the  whole  twenty-five  thousand  in 
preventive  and  reformatory  schools  would  be  as  nigh  as  75. 

Of  179  released  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School  on  probation,  156  have 
been  spoken  of  as  doing  well,  working  steadily  and  earning  good  pay.  Twelve  were 
reported  as  doing  poorly  and  eleven  decidedly  bad.  In  the  New  Jersey  report  is  the 
following  remark,  which  is  suggestive  to  those  who  would  aid  in  continuing  the  re- 
formatory work  which  is  necessarily  only  commenced  in  school : 

The  prospect  of  permanent  reformation  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  pupils  would  be 
greatlv  increased  could  wo  secure  for  them,  when  prepared  to  leave  the  institution, 
desirable  homes,  where  the  instructions  they  have  received  will  be  continued  and  en- 
forced. Selfishness  is  perhaps  inseparable  m>m  human  nature,  but  from  masters  who 
aim  only  at  selfish  ends  we  endeavor  to  protect  them.  We  think  that  many  of  our 
boys  are  deserving  of  good  homes,  and  would,  by  willing  and  effective  service,  well 
repay  considerate  Christian  usage  on  the  part  of  persons  disposed  to  take  them  into 
their  families. 

The  institutions  which  may  be  classed  as  industrial  schools  for  girls  are  usually  pri- 
vate charities,  incorporated  and  employed  by  the  State  for  the  custody,  guardianship, 
discipline,  and  instruction  of  girls  viciously  inclined.  These  include,  first>  the  stub- 
bom,  unruly,  and  disobedient ;  second,  truants,  vagrants,  and  beggars ;  third,  those 
manifestly  tempted  toward  vice  and  immorality ;  fourth,  those  who  have  committed 
any  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  other  than  imprisonment  for 
life.  Most  of  the  girls  received  belong  to  the  second  class.  Few  of  those  of  any  class 
are  accustomed  to  self  control  or  submission  to  authority.  Time,  skill,  and  persever- 
ance are  required  to  bring  them  to  an  honorable  and  useful  womanhood.  All  the  in- 
ducements to  a  noble  and  pure  life  which  morality  and  religion  hold  out  must  be  used. 

Constant  employment  is  famished  the  girls  during  their  reformatory  course.  For 
example,  in  the  Massachusetts  school  the  girls  work  from  8  to  11.45  a.  m.  and  from 
12.45  to  2.45  P.  M.  They  are  in  the  school  room  from  6  to  6.45  a.  M.  and  from  3.15  to 
5.30  p.  M.    Tho  remainder  of  the  time  fix)m  5.30  a.  M.  to  8  P.  M.  is  spent  in  eating, 
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leereatioiii  and  miacellaneoas  work  and  ezeroiseB.  Most  of  those  who  enter  these 
sohools  have  little  or  no  education.  Oat  of  26  who  entered  the  House  of  Refuge  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  during  the  past  year,  only  ahout  one-third  could  read  or  write,  and 
were  quite  contented  with  their  attainments,  finding  their  chief  objection  to  the  place 
the  school  work  required.  Much  better  reports  come  from  other  sources.  In  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  School  the  earnestness  of  the  pupils  was  so  great  that  they  objected  to 
a  vacation  which  would  su&x^nd  study  for  a  few  weeks  during  warm  weather.  The 
usual  aim  is  to  give  each  pupil  a  common  school  education.  Some  schools  give  promi- 
nence to  special  branches.  Tlius  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  compositions  are  expected 
once  in  two  weeks.  During  the  long  evenings  of  the  autumn  and  winter  the  mem- 
bers of  the  girls'  department  of  the  Iowa  Reform  School  keep  up  an  excellent  literary 
society.  The  training  of  the  ear  and  the  eye  by  means  of  music  and  drawing  is  rec- 
ommended as  having  an  important  influence  on  physical,  mental,  and  moral  culture. 
Housework  and  special  industries  employ  the  working  hours  of  the  inmates.  In  the 
Wisconsin  school  an  entire  change  is  made  in  the  allotment  of  housework  every  three 
months,  so  as  to  relieve  monotony  and  teach  to  all  the  work  of  different  departments. 
No  girl  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Iowa  school  until  she  has  become  proficient  in  every 
department  of  household  labor.  Objections  are  raised  to  teaching  industries  con- 
nected with  machinery,  on  the  ground  that  the  pursuit  of  such  callings  exposes  girls 
to  the  temptations  which  ought  to  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

Whenever  the  proper  ofiScers  of  an  industrial  school  know  of  a  suitable  opening,  it 
is  customary  for  them  to  bind  out  trustworthy  girls.  The  officers  retain  supervision 
over  them,  and  they  are  returned  to  the  institution  if  the  terms  of  the  indenture  are 
broken.  Great  care  is  being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  homes,  and  close  attention 
is  paid  to  those  who  have  gone  out  from  the  influence,  but  not  from  the  control,  of 
the  several  institutions. 

The  results  of  training  in  industrial  schools  are  very  encouraging,  except  in  the 
case  of  girls  who  were  confirmed  in  vice  when  received.  Of  124  who  have  been  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Refuge,  77  are  reported  as  doing  well,  31  as  having  returned  to 
evil  practices,  and  16  as  hopeful.  Of  the  37  sent  out  during  the  past  year  from  the 
Ohio  Industrial  Home,  34  are  giving  promise  of  leading  useful  lives. 

The  institutions  which  supplement  the  work  of  the  reform  sohools  proper  are  those 
which  receive  neglected  and  dependent  children  and  those  which  occupy  a  place  nearer 
l^e  prison.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  institutions  of  the  latter  class,  usually 
styled  either  houses  of  correction  or  workhouses.  Most  of  them  allow  inmates  few 
or  no  educational  opportunities.  Several  have  evening  schools.  The  report  of  the 
director  of  the  school  in  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  presents  many  important 
facts  and  thoughts.  The  school  was  organized  in  October,  1879.  The  evenings  were 
spent  by  the  inmates  alternately  at  the  school  and  in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  Six 
classes  were  formed,  according  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  There  were  there- 
fore in  each  about  eighty  men  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  The  instruc- 
tion was  mode  to  depend  on  three  things,  viz,  the  previous  scholarship  of  the  men,  the 
practical  bearing  on  their  future  life,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  citizenship.  Conmion  school  studies  and  lessons  on  the  laws  of  health,  the 
elementary  truths  of  mechanics  and  the  rudiments  of  ethics,  occupy  their  attention. 
Written  examinations  occur  once  a  month.  The  general  improvement  is  remarkable. 
A  &ct  that  has  surprised  the  teachers  is  that  the  prisoners  are  ''singularly  weak  in 
mathematical  ability,"  even  though  they  are  capable  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating Hteratore,  history,  and  science. 

The  industrial  training  obtained  in  houses  of  correction  is  principally  that  which 
is  incidentally  acquired  by  working  at  the  remunerative  industries  carried  on  in  the 
•everal  institutions. 
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Tablk  XXII. — Summary  ofetatistics  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  MtdreUf 
infant  asylum$f  and  industrial  sohools. 
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855 

6,114 

88 

1,800 

6 

3,176 

177 

277 

71 


426 

173 

24 

105 

628 

815 

81 

82 

480 

804 

257 

491 

651 

2i6 

10 

73 

813 

26 

61 

472 

4,658 

112 

1,259 

8 

1,756 

162 

U7 

127 


776 

850 
1,600 

850 
1.250 
1,021 

615 
1,260 

250 
1,556 

875 
1,000 
8,450 
8,265 
1,894 


70 


110 
20 
85 
10 
25 
156 
101 
250 
868 
813 
124 


800 

1,530 

780 

625 

1,300 

20,747 

200 

7,652 

20 

24,932 

670 

3,075 

604 


300 
73 


$8,136 

117, 180 

40,086 

4,772 

112,562 

123,188 

42,115 

88,006 

4,200 

60, 613 

38,707 

16,309 

47,791 

198,298 

67,448 

3,000 

8,316 

61,325 


25 

20 

1,262 


631 

0 

,863 

32 

133 

40 


7,203 

40,766 

1,213,658 

13,862 

835,522 

1,752 

1,287,254 

29, 614 

84,884 

10,600 


$7,843 

123,379 

40,081 

4,75(1 

117,005 

111«503 

54,931 

41,610 

4,100 

72.042 

81,605 

15.610 

68,311 

100,063 

67,063 

8,000 

8,462 

66»685 

17,000 

7.030 

49.806 

1.199,713 

13,216 

307,485 

1.177 

801.356 

26.493 

62,077 

10,500 


1,815 
987 


3,425 

8,846 

438 


165 
190 
52 
563 
363 
130 


90 
68 
0 
281 
177 


75 
131 

52 
282 
186 

67 


160 
150 


1,000 

775 

60 


191 
35 


10,000 
12,050 
7,602 
80,426 
16,082 
22,000 


10,000 
11,832 
8,438 
27,386 
16,082 
14,386 


350.821 


033,642 


17,054 


15,128 


85,420  ,6,812 


4,065,316  3,596^136 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  all 
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Tablk  XXII. — Summary  ofstatisHcs  of  homes  and  asylums,  fe, — Continued. 


and  TeiTlto- 
xi«8. 


in 


^1 

•S4 


is 
3^ 


Present  inmates. 


I 


Libraries. 


5 

1 


I 

§1 


I 


I 


lumt. 

Caliiisnda 

Comieotifiat 

Illinois 

Looisiana.  ....•.••••  • 

Ifassaohnsetts 

•Ui«M£Mi 

KewYork 

Pennsylrania 

Bhode  Island 

Wisconsin 

IHstrict  of  Cohmibia. 

Total 

Past  Z.—Industrtal 
sehoolt. 


8,000 


14 
28 
12 
227 
7 
8 
9 
11 


1,644 

2,261 

35,080 

230 


88 

all 

40 

a200 

alTO 

41 

02,685 

al02 


18 


20 


19,960 


17 


6,279 


75 

26 

1,151 


57 
15 

872 


21,162 

8,800 

471,598 

4.277 


2,966 


85 


67 


28 


24 


342 


42,211 


03,420 


1,344 


1,015 


516, 051 


Connecticnt . 
CUnois 


Eentaoky . 


40 
54 

22 

16 

22 

13 

27 

19 

1 

3 

35 

236 

11 

16 


827 
660 

962 


1,613 

1,927 

212 


32,511 

115.564 

1,450 

1,696 

00 

264 


528 


3,847 
842 
528 


430 


4,217 


103 

677 

80 

80 

265 

212 

424 

109 

52 

40 

30 

al9.236 

235 

265 


879 


80 

0 

0 

8,961 

75 

66 


108 

625 

55 

80 

240 

212 

45 

109 

22 

40 

30 

5,526 

160 

209 


260 
SO 
81 


160 
0 
61 


100 
60 
80 


158,091 


022,199 


4,814 


7,636 


350.321 
42, 2U 
158,091 


033.542 
03,420 
022,199 


17,064 
1,344 
4,814 


15,128 
1,015 
7,636 


550,623 


059,161 


23,212 


23,779 


800 
253 


950 


150 


6,982 
176 


800 


10.635 


85,420 
10,635 


96,055 


125 
60 


880 


160 


655 


6,812 
655 


7,467 


18,004 

8,855 

25 


^203 
42,728 
25,028 

6,251 


501,763 
1,000 
2,852 
963 
68,450 
6,136 
6,682 


675.925 


$5,274 

760 

6,279 


20,148 

8,791 

446,479 

8,127 


2,966 


488,819 


14.847 

8,855 

24 


65^464 
14.904 
6,251 


435,225 

8,434 

2,596 

931 

46,547 


4,402 


602,  111 


4, 065, 316 
516. 051 
675,025 


8, 596, 136 
488,819 
602.111 


5,257.292 


4,687,066 


oScx  not  reported  in  all  oases. 
TABLE  XXm.— STATISTICS  OP  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

In  Table  XXIII  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  statistics  of  institntions  affording  art 

infitmeiion  and  of  mnseoms  of  art  for  187^'80.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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Table  XKiy.-- Statistical  summary  of  henefaoHons  fw  1880,  hy  States. 


States  and  Ter. 
ritoriea. 

t 

1 

1 

'S 

'S 

i 

^ 

It 

ll 

j 

if 

f 

1 
II 

|i 

1 

Alabama 

♦8,800 

4,^52 

190,000 

6,000 

485,450 

4,272 

23,660 

164,230 

66,968 

80.865 

20,500 

83,472 

1,560 

102,300 

25,171 

674,581 

36,967 

47,197 

673 

115,420 

22,800 

76,260 

452,458 

649,555 

24,227 

1.420,674 

12,500 

219,605 

40.000 

12,475 

92.160 

245 

22,778 

91,048 

670 

97,485 

6,839 

223 

2,400 

112,852 

♦4,000 

♦4.800 
4.852 
60.000 

♦5.000 

Arkannaa 

California 

$87,000 

6,000 

478.000 

67,000 

Colozado 

Connecticat ... 

♦5,200 

♦2.250 

Florida 

4,272 
13.500 
2.289 

Georgia 

8,617 
67,909 
31,338 
64.650 
10.500 
18,808 
310 
90,250 

$4,900 

893 
83,866 

♦750 

♦175 

♦lOOOO 

r 

Indkuna 

83,630 

1.000 

Iowa........... 

25,216 

XanBan 

10,000 
1,164 

Kentucky 

T^nlftiana ...... 

62,000 

11,500 
1.250 
10,000 

1  007 

Haine 

250 

1,800 

24,000 

230,400 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

164 
28,500 

r 

293,632 
36,967 
89,647 

13.500 

71,112 

4.787a^&nn 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

7,550 

673 

7,400 

17,500 

6,060 

2,420 

11,433 

7,670 

845 

4,000 

18,500 

2,000 

10,300 

1.043 

245 

14,628 

60 

600 

14,500 

Mississippi.... 
Missouri 

104,820 

4,800 

70,000 

138,500 

510, 144 

14,617 

141.895 

8,500 

194,750 

88,000 

2,175 

86,350 

200 

2,000 

1,000 

Nebraska 

NewHampshire 
New  Jersey.... 
New  Tork 

100 
,   10,600 

1,100 

700 
75,000 



800,238 

37,607 

40 

24.938 

.... 

200 

2,000 
3,246 

0.036  A  las 

N'^rthO^^r^llnft 

Ohio 

1,250,000 

250 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 

2,803 

2,752 

.... 

1.000 

Sonth  Carolina 

8,767 

1,000 

Texas  

Vermont 

8,150 

80,854 

70 

82,965 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 

68,465 


1.660 

20 

Dist  Columbia. 

2,453 



2.886 

Indian  Tw. . . . . 

223 

2,400 
112,852 

New  Mexico... 

TTtAh 

I****'" 

Total.... 

6.513,501 

2,666,671  1,371,445 

827. 856J  425^11. 40o!92, 372  U1.684 

368,380,22,583  40.885 

1            I 
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Table  XXlY.—SiatUtical  summary  of  henrfaeti&na  for  1880— Continued. 


^Bilitatioiia. 


I 


8 

II 

"§1 


I 


9^ 


^ 


f 


a 

1 


3 


^ 


Vnireraitifis  and    ool- 

Sohodt  of  science  — 
ScbooU  of  theology. . . 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine. . . . 
Isstitations  for  the  su- 
perior instmction  of 

Preparatory  schools — 
Instttntiona  for  second- 
ary instmction. 
lastitiittonsforthedeaf 
and  dnmb  and  the 


$3,066,571 

1,871,445 

827,866 

425 

11,400 

92,872 


111,684 
868,880 

22,588 


0890,758 

1.802,665 
402,978 


$375,417 

21,629 
65,806 


$585,200 


259,600 


$820,025 

16,260 

14,257 

425 


$83,978  $68,423 


7,182 
740 


750 
68,200 


$243,770 

23,009 
16,276 


11,000 
2,650 


108,600 
174,546 

11,348 


100 
87,676 


1,500 
145,111 


Training   achoola    for 


800 


8,250 


45.000 


20 
8,000 

1,000 


2,496 


17,024 


4,150 


700 
1,660 


Total. 


6.513,501  2,909,440 


649,788 


844,800 


899,987 


111,370 


143,883 


800 
400 


5.864 
27,039 

9^040 


88,035 


364,238 


Table  XXY. — Summary  of  the  number  of  edu4MUonal  pubUoaHons. 


Number  of  firms  in — 

Connecticat 4 

ininois 14 

Indiana 4 

Maine 1 

Maryland.. 1 

Mafisachnsetta 26 

Ificliigan 4 

Mifloonri... 5 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York 68 

Ohio 7 

PennsylTania 25 

Bhode  Island 1 

Wisconsin 1 

District  of  Colnmbia 1 

Total 163 


Number  of  works  on — 

ArcbiBology,  fine  arts,  and  mnsio 63 

Bibliography  and  literature 78 

Dictionaries  and  enoyolopsedias 22 

Education 75 

General  science 39 

€^graphy 7 

History 79 

Language 63 

Law 33 

Mathematics 36 

Mechanics  and  physics 20 

Medicine  and  surgery.... 69 

Natural  history 25 

Philosophy  and  logic 14 

Political  and  social  science 21 

Theology '. 40 

Tofcal 084 
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Table  XXYI. — Summary  ofpatenUfor  impravementB  in  school  fumiiwre. 

The  following  snmmary  shows  the  patents  granted  by  the  Goyemment  for  inventions 
of  school  furniture  and  appliances  during  the  year : 


From  California 2 

Connecticut 4 

Illinois 12 

Indiana 5 

Iowa 2 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 9 

Michigan 3 

Minnesota 2 

Missouri 2 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Improvements  In — 

Accountant  instrument,  mechanical. . 

Adding  machine 

Amusement  and  instruction,  device 
for 

Arm  rest  for  writers 

Binder  for  books,  metallic  self 

Binder  for  sheet  music 

Blackboard 

Blotter 

Blotter,  rule,  and  paper-cutter,  com- 
bined   

Blotting  pad 

BookjCopy - 

Book  cover 

Book  cover  protector ., .... 

Book  covers,  metallic  guard  for 

Book  for  holding  blank  forms 

Book  holder 

Book  rack 

Calculator 

Calculator,  interest 

Card,  geographical  game 

Clamp  for  carrying  school  books  .... 

Clock  dial,  geographical 

Compasses,  dividing 

Compasses,  telescope  attachment  to 
surveyors' 

Crayon  sharpener 

Desk  and  seat,  school 

Desk,  school 

Drawing,  apparatus  for  assisting  in.. 

Drawing,  apparatus  for  illustrating 
the  rules  of  perspective 

Dwelling,  &c. ,  ventilator 

Ellipsograph 2 

Eraser,  blackboard 1 


From  New  York 44 

Ohio 11 

Pennsylvania 8 

Rhode  Island 3 

South  Carolina 1 

Texas 1 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 1 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 1 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Foreign 9 


Total. 


136 


Erasive  rubber 

Exercising  and  gymnastic  apparatus, 

combined  portable  health 

Galvanic  battery,  portable 

Gymnastic  and  other  performances, 

apparatus  for  use  in 

Heat  regulator 

Ink  fountain 2 

Inkwell 

Inking  pad 

Inkstand 

Inkstand,  calendar 

Lead  and  crayon  holder 15 

Mucilage  stand,  reservoir 

Music,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the 

principles  of 

Music  chart « 

Music  chart  for  key-board  instruments 

Music  holder 

Musical  chart 

Paper,  blank  music 

Pen ' 

Pen-fountain 

Pen,  fountain 

Pod,  hand  ruling 

Penholder 

Penholder,  fountain 

Peuholder,  guide  for * 

Pen  wiper 

Pons,  fountain  attachment  for  writing 

Pencil  and  crayon  holder 

Pencil  case 

Pencil  holder 

Pencil  holder,  combination 

Pencil,  lead 

Pencil  sharpener 3 

Pencil  sharpener,  slate 1 
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Table  ^XYl.— Summary  of  patents  for  improvement$  in  school  furtUture—Coutlnxied, 


Pencil  sharpening  gnide 1 

Pencil  sharpening  machine 1 

Penmanshi  p  instructing  chart 1 

Puzzle  block,  geometrical 1 

Rule  and  scale,  combined I 

Rule,  graduated  measuring 1 

Ruler  and  pencil  case,  combined I 

Ruler,  parallel 3 

Scale  beam,  multiplying 1 

Slate,  book 1 

Slate  frame 3 

Slate  frame,  noiseless I 

Shite,hinged 2 

Slate,  reversible 1 

Shite,8chool 2 


Tablet,  erasive 

Tablet  holder  and  hand  stamp,  com- 
bined   

Tablet,  writing 

Teaching  arithmetic,  apparatus  for.. 

Teaching  penmanship,  hand  guide  for 
use  in 

Tellurian 

Time,  instrument  for  computing 

Transit  instruments,  meridian  attach- 
ment to  

Triangle,  draughtsman's 


Total 136 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

L— EUBOrs. 

Austria- HcxoART.— A.  Austria,  >  oonstitntionAl  moiuiroby:  Area,  116,003  square  miles;  population, 
21,503,435.  Capital,  Vienna;  population,  1,020,770.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  Conrad  von 
Eybcsfeld. 

The  examination  of  recruits  in  1880  shows  that  69  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  4  per  cent,  could  read  only,  and  17  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.    In  1873  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  could  road  and  write. 

Austria  is  rich  in  museums  and  collections  of  objects  of  science,  art,  and  curiosities. 
Among  the  libraries  the  richest  are  the  library  of  the  court  in  Vienna,  the  univer- 
sity libraries,  and  the  libraries  of  the  secondary  schools,  including  each  a  library  for 
teachers  and  another  for  pupils.  Worthy  of  particular  notice  are  also  many  collec- 
tions of  antiquities,  natural  history,  and  arts,  besides  tbe  celebrated  gallery  of  the 
Belvedere,  in  Vienna.    Picture  galleries  are  very  numerous  in  t^e  provincial  towns. 

The  charitable  institutions  receive  great  attention.  Tliere  are  497  hospitals,  provid- 
ing for  about  200,000  patients.  In  22  lunatic  asylums,  7,025  patients  are  attended  to. 
The  15  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  have  985  inmates,  and  the  8  schools  for  the  blind, 
346. 

The  school  law  of  1868,  which  made  primary  education  obligatory  for  eight  years, 
has  always  been  favorably  received  in  the  cities,  while  in  the  rural  districts  it  has 
met  with  violent  opposition.  The  fanners  wanted  compulsory  school  attendance 
reduced  to  sis  years,  and  they  urged  the  establishment  of  half  time  schools  for  the 
summer  months.  Tbe  question  was  brought  before  the  chambers  in  1880.  The 
lower  house  adopted  the  farmers'  proposition  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  bill  failed 
to  pass  in  the  house  of  lords  because  the  government  promised  to  allow  the  children 
of  farmers  to  absent  themselves  during  the  busy  season. 

The  Ladies'  Industrial  Association  of  Vienna  has  one  of  the  best  industrial  schools 
for  young  women.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  departments,  viz,  commerce,  French, 
English,  stenography,  drawing,  artistic  sewing,  plain  seeing,  cutting  out,  point  lace 
work,  telegraphy,  and  general  improvement.  The  fees  range  from  $5  to  |20  a  year. 
For  those  who  desire  it  situations  are  fbund  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  Ladies'  Industrial  Association  of  Prague  has  two  schools ;  in  one  are  the  schools 
for  commerce,  dress  making,  telegraphy,  and  educating  teachers  for  the  Kindergarten ; 
in  tbe  other,  machine  knitting,  cutting  out,  and  sewing  are  taught.  The  number  of 
pupils  of  the  two  schools  is  200. 

>  The  latest  ofBdal  statistios  are  given  In  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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Technical  high  $chooU, — ^Austria  has  six  technical  high  schools :  1  in  Vienna,  2  in 
Prague  (the  language  of  instruction  in  one  being  German,  in  the  other  Bohemian,  on 
account  of  the  objection  of  the  Bohemians  to  b^  taught  in  German),  and  1  each  in 
Gratz,  Briinn,  and  Lemberg,  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  last  being  Polish.  The 
total  number  of  students  of  the  six  institutions  is  3,250,  viz:  Vienna,  1,509;  Pragne 
(German  institute),  476;  Prague  (Bohemian  institute"^,  622;  Gratz,  265;  Lemberg, 
220 ;  and  Briinn,  158.  The  state  grant  for  the  technical  high  schools  is  about  $350,000 
a  year.  The  Imperial  Technical  High  School  of  Vienna  affords  a  thorough  theoretical 
and  practical  education  in  the  four  divisions  of  engineering,  architecture,  mechani- 
cal engineering,  and  chemistry.  There  is  also  a  general  division  for  history,  natural 
historyi  languages,  literature,  and  the  plastic  arts. 

b.  HuNGABT,!  ooDBtitational  monarchy  :  Area,  118,172  square  miles;  population,  15,660,000.    Ci^ital^ 
Bada>Pesth ;  population,  850,82L    Minister  of  pnblic  instruction,  A.  von  Trefort. 

A  high  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1880  at  Klansenburg.  This  is  the  first  female 
high  school  in  Hungary.  According  to  a  pamphlet  by  Baron  Zichy,  Hungary  has 
600,000  children  of  school  age  who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  children  nominally  at  school  attend  during  the  winter  months  only.  In  1873, 
300,000  of  the  school-going  children  had  no  books.  There  are  212  large  parishes,  each 
having  a  population  exceeding  5,000,  wholly  without  elementary  schools.  Fully  7,000 
new  schools  are  wanted  to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of  the  case.  One-third  of  the 
teachers  in  the  existing  schools  are  not  qualified  for  their  office. 

The  Hungarian  government  encounters  a  great  many  difficulties  in  its  endeavor  to 
promote  education.  One  of  these  difficulties  consists  in  the  diversity  of  languages 
spoken  in  the  provinces.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  government  is  bound  to  furnish 
teachers  for  every  language  spoken  by  the  various  nationalities,  although  the  number 
of  their  children  is  frequently  very  small.  If  the  government  prescribed  only  one 
language  for  all  the  public  schools,  the  expenses  would  be  far  less  and  the  results 
better. 

BBLoitTM,  oonstitational  monarchy:  Area,  11, 373 square  miles;  pojralation,  5,386,636.   Capital,  Brussels 
population,  884,848.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  P.  yan  Humbeeok. 

The  total  number  of  institutions  of  learning  in  Belgium  is  10,560,  of  which  G,528  are 
public  and  4,032  private.  The  6,528  public  institutions  consist  of  4,157  communal  pri- 
mary schools,  268  communal  infant  schools,  1,623  communal  adult  schools,  63  comronnal 
apprentice  schools,  101  reform  and  prison  schools,  60  athenseums  and  other  second- 
ary state  schools,  34  communal  colleges,  2  state  universities  (Li^ge  and  Ghent),  10 
schools  of  midwifery,  8  primary  normal  schools,  5  secondary  normal  schools,  5  military 
schools,  2  schools  of  civil  engineering,  mines,  arts,  and  manufactures,  1  provincial 
school  of  commerce,  industry,  and  mines,  31  subsidized  industrial  schools,  1  superior 
institute  of  commerce  (Antwerp),  2  state  navigation  schools,  1  elementary  navigation 
school,  1  agricultural  institute,  1  school  of  veterinary  surgery,  2  schools  of  horticult- 
ure and  arboriculture,  1  academy  of  fine  arts,  76  academies  and  schools  of  drawing,  2 
royal  conservatories  of  music,  and  71  subsidized  conservatories  and  schools  of  music. 
The  4,032  private  institutions  consist  of  1,430  primary  schools,  661  infant  schools,  992 
adult  schools,  367  apprentice  schools,  270  primary  boarding  schools,  104  secondary 
boarding  schools,  2  universities  (Louvain  and  Brussels),  1  faculty  of  theology,  6  theo- 
logical seminaries,  30  primary  normal  schools,  24  academies  and  schools  of  design,  and 
145  conservatories  and  schools  of  music. 

An  educational  museum  has  been  established  at  Brussels  by  decree  of  December  20, 
1879.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections :  the  first  contains  the  publications  and  school 
apparatus  exhibited  by  the  Belgian  and  foreign  governments;  the  second  contains 
objects  exhibited  by  private  persons  and  by  institutions  of  learning.  An  educational 
library  is  connected  with  the  museum. 

>  The  latest  of&cial  statistics  are  given  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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The  minimtim  salary  of  elementary  school  t<;achers  has  been  raised  to  !*900  and  a 
compensation  for  a  dwelling.  This  salary  is  increased  every  five  years  until  it  reaches 
the  masimom  of  6320. 

Count  Royer  has  donated  500,000  francs  to  the  city  of  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  house  on  the  seashore  for  the  reception  of  sickly  children. 

In  IdSO  the  Belgian  normal  schools  granted  diplomas  to  378  graduates,  of  whom  178 
were  male^  and  200  females. 

Education  in  Brusseh. — The  public  day  schools  of  Brussels  were  attended  by  13,154 
pupils  in  1880,  which  shows  an  increase  of  203  pupils  over  the  previous  year.  The 
adult  schools  had  3,852  pupils,  or  405  more  than  in  1879.  Brussels  has  lately  intro- 
duced the  Frobel  Kindergarten,  which  admits  gratuitously  all  children  boiween  the 
ages  of  three  and  six.  At  the  latter  age  the  pupils  pass  to  the  primary  school,  where 
they  remain  until  the  age  of  fourteen.  All  the  public  primary  schools  are  also  gratu- 
itous. In  some  schools  apprentice  classes  have  been  established  for  the  industrial 
training  of  boys.  Poor  pupils  receive  clothing  and  books  free  of  charge,  ana  in  win- 
ter they  are  furnished  with  a  warm  meal  at  noon.  Instruction  to  adults  is  given  in  all 
communal  schools  from  8  to  9.30  p.  m.  The  school  savings  banks  are  doing  excellent 
work.  In  1880  the  amount  deposited  in  the  boys*  schools  was  54,878  francs ;  in  vhe  girls* 
schools,  3,500  francs;  in  the  male  adult  schools,  3,530  francs,  and  in  the  femaie  adnlt 
6<*hools,  :l,530  francs.  The  two  city  normal  schools  have  recently  been  ceded  to  the 
state. 

ike  industrial  $chool  at  Verviers, — Verviers  and  the  district  around  it  art?  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth.  The  industrial  school  at  Verviers  is,  theiefore, 
specially  intended  for  the  training  of  chemists  and  dyers  and  for  machine  con- 
structors. Instruction  is  given  in  the  evening,  and  to  qualify  for  admission  thb  stu- 
dents, who  number  about  .300,  must  be  more  than  12  years  of  age,  write  correctly,  and 
know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years. 
Students  who  attend  the  school  three  years  and  pass  the  final  examination  receive 
diplomas.  Should  any  one  distinguish  himself  sufficiently,  ho  receives  a  travelling 
scholarship,  which  enables  him  to  visit  other  countries  and  become  acquainted  with 
their  industries,  and  on  his  return  he  has  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
the  special  industries  he  has  visited.  The  school  is  supported  by  state,  provincial,  and 
communal  grants  and  by  tuition  fees.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
establish  similar  schools  in  other  industrial  districts. 

Industrial  education  for  women, — An  association  for  the  advancement  of  women's 
education  was  established  in  Brussels  in  1865  and  a  school  opened  for  this  purpose  in 
April  of  the  same  year.  On  opening  day  the  number  of  pupils  was  70 ;  in  October  of 
the  same  year  it  had  risen  to  137,  and  at  present  this  school  has  500  pupils,  while 
another  school,  with  a  similar  purpose,  has  about  200  girls.  The  needlework  ex- 
ecuted at  these  schools  attracted  the  attention  of  every  visitor  at  the  recent  national 
exposition  at  Brussels.  As  a  large  number  of  prominent  families  have  all  their 
sewing  done  at  these  schools,  they  are  not  only  self  supporting,  but  are  enabled  to 
pay  a  fair  compensation  to  the  pupils  for  their  work. 

The  International  Educational  Congress  at  Brussels.^From  August  22  to  29,  1880, 
there  met  at  Brussels  an  international  congress  of  educators  and  friends  of  education. 
The  occasion  of  the  congress  was  found  in  the  celebration  of  Belgian  independence, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  which  occurred  October  4  of  the  same  year.  The  congress 
was  called  by  the  Belgian  Education  League,  an  influential  organization,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  establish  gratuitous  and  nnsectarian  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  congress,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Belgian  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, aimed  to  explain  and  x>opularize  the  social  and  educational  questions  relating  to 
all  grades  of  instruction.    It  was  divided  into  the  following  six  sections: 

(1)  Cri^ches,  Kindergarten,  infant  schools,  primary  instruction. 

(2)  Secondary  instruction. 

(3)  Superior  instruction. 
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(4)  InBtmction  in  special  subjects,  professional,  technical,  agricnltoral,  and  com- 
mercial. 

(5)  Popniar  instmction,  lectnre  courses,  conventions,  libraries,  museums,  and 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 

(6)  School  hygiene. 

The  manner  in  which  the  important  questions  laid  before  the  congress  were  treated 
will  be  best  seen  from  the  following  closing  address  by  M.  Buls,  the  secretary  general 
of  the  congress: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  hare  reached  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  confess; 
and  before  we  separate  it  will  be  well,  in  a  rapid  sketch,  to  give  you  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  questions  that  have  been  discussed  and  of  the  solutions  that  have  been 
proposed. 

This  r6sum6  will  certainly  be  very  incomplete  and  very  insufficient.  Our  sittings 
have  Just  closed,  and  months  would  be  required  to  prepare  a  report  which  should  pre- 
sent in  a  condensed  form  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  stirred  during  this  week ;  but 
we  have  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  congress  to  carry 
away  from  this  last  meeting  a  general  view  of  their  labors. 

Section  I.  Primary  Instruction :  The  different  questions  placed  on  the  profframrae 
of  this  section  have  given  rise  to  earnest  and  animated  debate,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  speakers  have  for  the  most  part  taken  very  high  ground.  In  Division  B  the  dis- 
cussions have  mostly  turned  upon  the  first  question  proposed,  that  relating  to  the 
value  of  FrdbeVs  method ;  eminent  specialists,  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  conn- 
tries,  have  made  known  what  has  been  actually  done  with  a  view  to  spreading  Fro- 
bePs  doctrine  and  the  various  ways  in  which  the  system  of  the  illustrious  German 
educator  has  been  understood  and  ai>plied. 

This  earliest  infant  culture  has  excited  so  much  interest,  even  outside  the  sittings  of 
the  congress,  that  groups  of  members  have  met  to  seek  complementary  explanations 
on  what  had  been  said  at  the  meetings.  Again  and  again  the  subject  came  up  in  re- 
lation to  other  points  under  discussion.  The  Frub'el  school  tends,  indeed,  to  become 
the  basis  of  au  education ;  schools  properly  so  called  will  be  obliged  to  study  its 
method.  This  was  made  evident  in  after  discussions,  so  often  as  they  related  to  the 
adoption  of  intuitive  methods  of  teaching  and  to  the  exercises  most  fit  to  cultivate 
the  memory.  While  Division  B  was  thus  occupied  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
Division  A  was  considering  the  general  organization  of  popniar  instruction  and  th« 
great  problems  raised  by  the  ouestions  of  freedom  of  teaching,  the  creation  of  school 
museums,  the  training  of  teacners,  the  education  of  girls,  gratuitous  instruction,  and 
due  distribution  of  scholastic  work.  All  these  points,  which  touch  some  of  the  gravest 
social  questions,  gave  rise  to  earnest  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  speakers 
brought  forward  important  theories,  supported  by  well  ascertained  facta  of  organiza- 
tions already  in  action  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  whose  representatives 
addressed  the  meeting. 

It  results  from  these  discussions  that,  if  all  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  best 
scholastic  organization  to  be  established  or  the  methods  to  be  employed,  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  bear  mostly  on  matters  of  practice.  The  purpose  everywhere  is  the 
same,  and,  as  a  speaker  from  the  north  said  in  explaining  the  admirable  scholastic 
system  of  his  own  country, ' '  a  breath  of  liberalism  is  wa3n;ed  now  over  our  modem 
world,  and  moves  it  to  spare  no  sacrifice,  to  grudge  no  care  that  will  tend  to  raise  by 
means  of  the  school  (rationally  conduotea  and  open  to  all)  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material  level  of  the  populations." 

Section  II,  Secondary  Instruction:  The  principal  question  on  the  programme  for 
this  section  was  that  relating  to  the  organization  of  secondary  instruction.  Should 
schools  of  this  grade  f\imish  complete  general  instruction  or  special  teaching  with  a 
view  to  the  future  career  of  the  pupils  t  Both  sides  of  the  question  found  supporters. 
The  difficulty  of  formulating  any  programme  of  studies  that  should  satisfy  modem 
requirements  of  knowledge  was  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  special  schools ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  impossibilitv  of  determining  at  ten  years  of  age  the  aptitudes 
of  children  was  the  argument  used  by  opponents ;  certain  members  strove  to  satisfy 
both  parties  by  maintaining  that  instruction  might  be  given  which  should  be  at  once 
general  and  special. 

The  debate  grew  more  animated  and  excited  the  extreme  interest  of  the  audience 
when  the  partisans  of  classical  studies  and  of  science  and  modern  languages  were 
brought  face  to  face.  On  both  sides  the  different  opinions  were  exposed  and  defended 
with  a  degree  of  ability  and  breadth  of  view  which  proved  that  the  defenders  of 
Latin  and  Greek  were  also  men  of  science  and  that  the  advocates  of  exact  science 
and  of  modem  languages  were  likewise  men  familiar  with  the  humanizes.  All  agreed 
at  least  on  one  poinxi  the  necessity  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  school  and  of  the 
teacher  upon  the  pupil.  Most  of  the  speakers  pronounced  themselves  in  favor  of  pre- 
paratory schools  to  be  attached  to  secondary  scnools. 

The  simultaneous  use  of  strict  grammatical  study  and  of  the  exercises  used  in 
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teaching  modem  langaages  was  advocated  by  almost  all  tbe  Bpeakers.  Some  criti* 
ciaed  the  grammatical  method  generally  adopted  now;  some  averred  that  the  study 
of  lADgaage  should  be  founded  on  the  principle  of.the  evolution  of  languages;  and 
othens  again,  that  the  teaching  should  go  from  the  simple  to  the  more  oompxex,  and 
Bhonld  bring  out  clearly  the  affinity  of  languages. 

The  best  system  of  forming  professors  for  secondary  instruction  is.  according  to 
80IBB,  to  place  the  candidates  in  a  special  school,  similar  to  the  iScole  Normale  Sup^ 
rieore  in  Paris;  according  to  others,  to  let  them  enter  a  university  in  which  they  will 
go  through  a  course  of  general  study. 

Finally,  the  second  section  devoted  a  morning's  sitting  to  the  question  of  the  best 
method  of  education  and  the  best  course  of  studies  in  seoondary  schools  for  girls.  The 
diflCQssion  was  both  brilliant  and  fruitful.  It  gave  to  several  women,  whose  names 
are  well  known,  the  opportunity  of  proving  how  well  they  deserve  their  reputation. 
It  was  by  conmion  consent  recognize<l  that  secondary  schools  for  girls  are  absolutely 
indi^nsable,  and  that  the  establishment  of  them  is  a  duty  of  the  state.  The  only 
difference  of  opinion  was  concerning  the  direcMon  of  such  schools,  and,  although  the 
majority  seemed  in  favor  of  women  directors,  the  opposite  view  was  maintained  with 
ahihty  and  found  partial  approval. 

Section  III,  Higher  Culture :  This  section  examined  and  discussed  successively  al- 
most all  the  questions  that  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  executive  committee,  and 
moreover  a  proposition  was  brouffht  before  it  by  one  of  its  members  concerning  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  higher  instruction  in  oommercial  matters. 

freedom  of  higher  teaching,  fre^om  in  laying  down  courses  of  study,  also  the  free- 
dom of  professors  as  regards  new  opinions  in  opposition  with  the  religious  ideas  of 
their  country,  were  treated  from  various  points  of  view.  The  necessity  of  an  entrance 
examination  for  universities  was  unanimously  recognized,  and  no  one  advocated  fix- 
ing a  minimum  of  age  from  the  moment  the  candidate  had  reached  the  standard 
required. 

The  question  of  granting  academic  decrees  was  the  subject  of  a  serious  debate,  as 
also  that  of  admitting  women  to  university  studies  and  examinations. 

Finally,  the  general  assembly  of  the  congress  devot>ed  a  long  sitting  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  possible  means  of  joining  to  the  preparatory  studies  for  all  liberal  pro- 
fessions a  knowledge  of  the  essential  principlesof  all  the  sciences.  This  question  could 
not  be  exhaustively  treated  without  a  supplementary  sectional  sitting. 

Section  IV ,  Special  and  Industrial  Schools  and  Classes :  The  result  of  the  discussion 
in  this  section,  which  was  devoted  to  special  schools,  is  that  the  organization  of  in- 
dastrial  schools  should  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  industry  in  the  prov- 
ince or  district  to  which  the  institutions  belong.  The  diminished  skill  of  workmen 
(on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late )  seemed  to  the  section  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  apprehension  manifested  on  this  subject  arises  from  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  relation  of  production  to  the  special  skill  of  the  artisans  con- 
cerned in  it.  Production  has  made  rapid  strides,  while  the  means  of  apprenticeship 
have  lessened  rather  than  increased. 

The  tendency  at  present  is  to  connect  elementary  schools  with  workshops,  to  organ- 
ize a  real  apprenticeship,  and  to  establish  industrial  schools  through  the  nefp  of  trade 
organizations.  The  growing  importance  of  industrial  training  for  women  suggests 
the  necessity  of  giving  it  an  official  organization.  Institutions  for  the  purpose  would 
train  pnpila  for  trades  fitted  to  the  strength  and  special  aptitudes  of  their  sex. 

Turning  to  a  wholly  different  subject,  the  section  next  considered  the  best  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  teaching  gymnastics.  The  opinion  that  finally  prevailed  is  that 
any  apparatus  is  good  so  long  as  the  purpose  with  which  it  is  uned  is  to  give  harmo- 
nious development  to  the  body.  Manuals  were  not  condemned,  on  condition  that  they 
ahoald  not  be  considered  obligatory.  The  section  then  laid  down  certain  principles 
to  be  observed  in  teaching  gymnastics  to  girls,  and  also  in  normal  schools,  in  popular 
societies,  and  in  the  Army. 

The  report  on  musical  teaching  excited  no  opposition. 

The  section  was  satisfied  that  great  progress  nad  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  sense  that  it  goes  far  beyond  enabling  them  to  correspond  by 
signs. 

A  learned  and  admirable  report  on  the  teaching  of  dfawing  was  discussed  in  the 
genera]  assembly,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  any  conclusions  concerning 
^e  oinnization  of  such  teaching.  Some  speakers  considered  that  the  difficulty  arose 
^m  the  confusion  which  seemed  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  certain  members  between 
plastic  and  geometrical  drawing. 

Section  V,  Instruction  for  Adulter  The  organization  of  adalt  schools  was  the  subject 
of  a  very  animated  debate.  Sundry  speakers  explained  what  was  done  in  different 
eoontries  of  Europe  and  in  America.  All  were  agreed  as  to  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  absolutely  ignorant  adults  and  those  who  have  some  small  beginnings  of 
knowledge  ;  also  with  regard  to  the  great  difference  between  classes  in  tbe  country 
and  in  towns,  where  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  various  forms  of  industry  may  make 
a  difierent  programme  of  studies  desirable.  Some  speakers  insisted  on  tne  necessityjp 
of  giving  prizes  to  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year.  .  .  O 
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The  qnestion  of  the  organization  of  workmen^s  societies  was  thoroughly  investi- 
gate, and  the  concluBions  given  in  the  public  report  were,  for  the  most  pail,  adopted 
bv  the  assembly,  which  was,  ho\^ver,  divided  with  regard  to  the  remimt'ration  to  bo 
given  to  the  teachers  who  devote  themselves  to  maintaining  and  spreading  these  useful 
associations. 

A  most  animated  debate  in  the  general  assembly  was  raised  by  the  examination  of 
the  reciprocal  services  that  might  be  rendered  by  schools  to  the  army  and  by  the 
army  to  general  instruction.  Most  speakers  were  of  opinion  that  some  military  ex- 
ercises should  be  introduced  into  schools  which  would  tend  to  prepare  boys  for  tb'^ 
service  and  would  instil  the  spirit  of  order  and  discipline  so  indispensable  iu  the 
army. 

The  complete  suppression  of  the  army  was  put  forward  as  desirable  by  one  speaker, 
and  another  doubted  if  schools  could  in  any  way  prepare  for  military  service.  All, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  bodily  exercise  should  be  especially  provided  for  by  all 
schoolmasters. 

Section  VI,  Hygiene  in  Schools.' 

Dexmark,  oonatitational  monarchy:  Area,  14,553  square  miles;  popnlation,  1,903,000.    Capital,  Copen- 
hagen; population,  250,000.    Minister  of  pnbUc  instmction,  A.  C.  P.  Linde. 

Elementary  education  is  widely  diffused  in  Denmark,  the  attendance  at  school  be- 
ing obligatory  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen.  In  conformity  with  article  85  of  the 
constitution,  education  is  afforded  gratuitously  in  the  public  schools  to  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  teaching.  Besides  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
there  are  13  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  which  afford  a  classical 
education,  and  under  them  are  a  large  number  of  middle  class  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  working  classes.    All  the  schools  in  Denmark  are  sectarian. 

Education  in  Iceland :  Iceland  is  a  Danish  colony,  with  an  area  of  39,756  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  69,763.  According  to  Dr.  Vouga's  statement  in  the  AUgemeine 
Bibliothek,  Iceland  has  no  illiterates.  All  the  children  can  read,  write,  and  cipher  at 
the  age  of  seven.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mothers  to  instruct  their  children.  The  pastor 
e^^ercises  a  general  supervision  over  this  home  education,  and  he  excludes  from  the 
eontirmation  ceremony  all  those  who  have  not  received  sufficient  training.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Iceland  has  no  prisons,  no  police,  no  army,  no  thieves. 

Finland,  a  dependency  of  Russia:  Area,  144,222  square  miles ;  population,  2,028,021.    Capitol,  Ilclsing- 
fors ;  population,  43,142.    Director  of  educational  affairs.  Dr.  L.  Xindelof. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Statistisk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1881 : 
The  univerHty  at  Eelsingfore. — The  University  of  Finland  has  four  faculties:  theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  total  number  of  professors  is  67,  viz:  3  for 
theology,  4  for  law,  13  for  medicine,  and  47  for  philosophy.  The  total  number  of 
students  is  694,  of  whom  131  are  in  theology,  168  in  law,  60  in  medicine,  and  335  in 
philosophy.  The  faculty  of  philosophy  has  admitted  one  female  student  to  the  lect- 
ures. Besides  the  694  regular  students  there  are  471  hearers.  The  total  income  of 
the  university  in  1880  was  936,000  marks,  viz,  585,000  marks  from  the  state  and  !iol,iK>0 
marks  from  endowments  and  fees.  The  total  expenditure  in  1880  was  909,000  marks,* 
Se^ndary  schooU, — For  secondary  education  Finland  possesses  14  lyceums  (11  state 
and  3  private)  with  an  8  years'  course  and  9  lyceums  (3  state  and  6  private)  with  a 
four  years'  conrse — total,  215.  Of  these  12  are  taught  in  Swedish,  10  in  Finnish,  and  1 
in  German.  The  total  number  of  teachers  is  297,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  3,348, 
of  whom  2,515  are  in  state  and  833  in  private  schools.  Besides  the  lyceums  there  are 
4  so-called  preparatory  schools  (forskolpr),  with  14  teachers  and  215  pupils,  and  21 
Kcalschulen  (non-classical  secondary  schools),  with  150  teachers  and  978  jiupils.  Of 
the  21  Realschulen,  9  are  taught  in  Swedish  and  12  in  Finnish ;  19  are  state  and 
2  private  institutions.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  is,  therefore, 
48,  and  the  total  number  of  boys  attending  these  schools  is  4,541.  For  girls  there  are 
38  secondary  schools  (31  Swedish,  4  Finnish,  and  3  German),  with  378  teachers  and 
2,818  pupils;  7  are  state  and  31  private  schools. 

*  A  summary  of  the  action  of  the  congress  on  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  head  <»f  Sanitation 
and  Education  in  this  report,  pages  ccxlviii  and  ccxlix.  ^-»  j 

*The  Finnish  mark  is  the  equivalent  of  the  French  franc  and  is  worth  10.3  cent^v^OOQlC 
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Elementary  schools. — The  total  nnmber  of  elementary  schools  is  57>^,  viz ;  150  for  boys, 
136  for  girls,  and  29*2  for  both  sexes ;  431  schools  are  tanght  iu  Finnish,  131  in  Swedish, 
11  iu  Finnish  and  Swedish,  and  2  iu  Russian.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  is  720  (329 
males  and  391  females),  and  the  total  nnmber  of  pnpils  26,963 — 15,18(>  boys  and  11,777 
girls— or  37  pnpils  for  every  teacher.  Of  the  578  schools  156  arc  iu  the  towns  and  422 
in  rnral  districts,  and  of  the  26,9{>3  pupils  10,133  are  in  city  schools  and  16,830  in  coun- 
try schools. 

The  number  of  criminals  in  state  prisons  is  1,505. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  2,028,021,  of  whom  1,989,226  are  Lutherans,  38,231 
Greeks,  and  564  Roman  Catholics.  The  capital,  Helsingfors,  has  a  population  of 
43,142. 

The  Finns  are  a  saving  people.  Their  savings  banks  have  increased  from  15  in  1850 
io  104  in  1880  and  the  deposits  from  7,196,797  marks  in  1870  to  16,381,437  marks  in 
1880. 

The  state  expenditure  for  education  in  1880  was : 

Marks. 

For  science  and  fine  arts 99,  ."00 

For  nniversity  at  Helsingfors .^>79,946 

For  secondary  education 1,360,524 

For  technical  education 492,2l»9 

For  primary  education 624,8^^4 

Total  3,157,153 

or  $631,430. 

The  expenses  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  1879  were  3,225,747 
marks. 

MiscelUMneousnotes. — The  fact  that  only  26,963  pupils  attend  the  elementary  schoolsout 
of  a  school  population  of  342,286  shows  sufficiently  that  much  remains  still  to  be  done 
in  Finland  to  educate  the  masses.  The  severe  climate  makes  rapid  progress  almost 
impossible.  At  the  capital  of  the  country,  Helsingfors,  on  the  south  coast,  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  year  is  only  39.4°.  The  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  all 
waters  are  frozen  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  year.  The  government  of  Finland 
has  recently  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  institute  at  Brahestad, 
in  the  north  of  Finland.  This  is  the  first  institution  of  this  kind  in  Finland,  and  its 
establishment  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Fellinan,  a  citizen  of  Brahestad,  who  donated 
$200,000  for  the  purpose.  Professor  Felix  Heikel,  whose  visit  to  this  country  will  b© 
recalled  by  many  educators,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  school. 

All  the  public  schools  of  Finland  are  either  wholly  or  in  part- supported  by  the  state. 
Ambulatory  village  schools  are  of  private  character  and  receive  no  state  aid.  The 
towns  supply  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  university  at  Helsingfors 
belongs  to  the  state.  It  is  organized  after  the  German  plan,  the  instruction  being 
given  by  lectures  and  not  by  recitations,  and  there  is  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  and 
o    earning. 

FftA3icx,  republic :*  Area,  201,900  sqaare  miles;  popnlfttion,  36,905.788.    Cnpital,  Paris;  popnlAtion, 
1,988,800.    Minister  of  public  iDstniction,  Jules  Ferry. 

UisGeUameous  editcational  iienu, —  France  is  making  every  effort  to  be  no  longer  be- 
hind in  education.  The  present  republican  government  may  evince  now  and  then 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  zeal,  and  thereby  injure  its  own  cause ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  so  far  it  has  been  successful  and  made  great  progress.  Compulsory  aud 
gratuitous  elementary  education,  the  abolition  of  the  letters  of  obedience  (episcopal 
certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  iu  public  and  private  schools  without  having 
received  suitable  training),  the  establishment  of  separate  elementary  schools  and  of 
higher  schools  for  girls,  a  higher  standard  for  the  examinations  of  teachers,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  text  books— these  are  some  of  the  chief  measures  carried  in  the  year 


'For  the  latest  official  statist fcA  of  education  in  Fronco,  see  the  report  of  tho  Conunissloner  of  £dn- 
for  1$78,  and  for  those  relating  to  tbo  city  of  Paris,  tUo  report  lor  1870. 
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1880.  Another  important  measnre,  a  biU  to  make  all  the  elementary  schools  nnaecta- 
rian,  was  introduced  in  1880,  bat  went  over  to  the  session  of  1881  on  acconnt  of  the 
great  opposition  manifested  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  law  of  1850  gave 
ministers  of  religion  a  right  to  enter  the  school  and  to  teach  catechism  daring  the  reg- 
ular school  hours.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  clergy  should  make  earnest  endeavors 
to  defeat  the  government  bill.  Many  leading  republicans  of  the  liberal  school,  as 
Jules  Simon,  Senators  Waddington  and  Laboulaye,  are,  in  this  particular  case,  siding 
with  the  ultramontanes. 

From  a  report  furnished  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  by  the  bureau  de  I'assistance 
publique,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1880  1,672  children  ^deserted  or  having  no 
home  were  brought  up  by  the  police,  of  whom  1,033  were  charged  with  being  beggars 
and  vagabonds ;  and  of  this  number  80  were  girls.  It  is  significant  that  only  124 
were  given  up  to  their  parents  and  friends.  Out  of  219,000  children  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age  living  in  Paris,  there  are  about  7,000  who  attend  no  school.  The  report 
concludes  with  the  statement  that  each  year  600  children  are  sent  into  the  provinces 
and  placed  with  different  employers  who  give  them  elementary  instruction  and  teach 
them  a  trade. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  caused  Herbert  Spencer's  work  on  education 
to  be  translated  and  published  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
France. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Soci^t^  Savantes  in  1880,  the  directors 
and  directresses  of  normal  schools  and  a  section  of  primary  school  inspectors  had  been 
invited  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  participate  in  the  educational  confer- 
ences. At  this  meeting  the  following  questions  were  discussed:  (1)  the  organization 
of  primary  schools  under  a  single  teacher ;  (2)  the  means  of  securing  the  best  supply 
of  students  for  normal  schools.  The  government  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
ference, the  results  of  which  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  minister  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  call  a  meeting  every  year. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1880,  the  French  senate  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
government  to  establish  secondary  state  schools  for  girls.  An  amendment  to  make 
religious  instruction  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  these  schools  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  142  against  126.  The  new  institutions  will  be  situated  at  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
D^on,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Rheims,  and  Rouen.  The 
following  branches  constitute  the  obligatory  course  of  instruction :  The  French  lan- 
guage, the  history  of  the  French  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  natural  history, 
a  synopsis  of  general  history,  national  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  hygiene,  the  elements  of  nursing,  domestic  economy, 
German,  English,  Italian,  Spanish  (two  of  the  three  latter  languages  optional),  ele- 
ments o  foommon  law,  and  needlework.  The  optional  branches  of  instruction  will  be 
determined  for  each  school  by  its  director,  with  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  A  course  of  pedagogy  is  to  be  attached  to  each  school  for  such  pupils  aa 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  school  service.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  male 
and  female  teachers,  but  whenever  a  lesson  is  given  by  a  male  teacher  the  presence 
of  a  female  teacher  is  obligatory.    The  schools  are  to  admit  boarders  and  day  scholars. 

School  savings  banks  are  making  very  rapid  progress  in  France,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

StaHatios  of  $6kool  savings  hanks. 


Year. 


Number 
of  banks. 


Nnmber 
of  books 
iMued. 


Amount 

deposited  in 

franca. 


Janoary  1, 1877 
January  1, 1879 
January  1, 1881 


8,043 
10,440 
14,273 


143,273 
177,574 
307, 452 


2,084,853 
8,002,621 
6,228,500 


(^oogle 
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Bduoation  and  crime, — The  official  edacation  report  published  in  li80  contains  the 
following :  The  criminal  court  statiatics  have  served  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  primacy  education,  but  the  information  derived  from  that  source  has 
sometimes  led  to  false  conclusions  concerning  the  influence  of  education  upon  morals. 
The  causes  which  lead  man  to  crime  are  so  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
reliable  conclusion  from  comparisons  between  literates  and  criminals  or  between  lit- 
erate and  illiterate  criminals.  If  ignorance  and  vulgarity  push  man  toward  crime,  the 
violent  passioos,  the  vices  of  human  nature,  and  the  temptations  arising  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  the  centralization  of  population  exercise,  in  certain  cases, 
still  greater  influence.  When  we  study  the  French  criminal  statistics  by  departments, 
we  And  that  crimes  against  the  person  are  especially  numerous  in  the  southern  seo- 
tions;  crimes  against  property  especially  frequent  in  the  wealthy  regions ;  and  one  is 
led  to  attribute  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  former  crimes  to  the  violence  of  the 
passions,  and  that  of  the  latter  crimes  to  the  temptations  of  wealth. 

The  judiciary  statistics  furnish,  however,  some  evidence  which  must  not  be  under- 
valued. The  criminals  are  recruited  to  a  large  extent  fh>m  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
If  primary  education  were  sufficiently  spread  it  would  have  penetrated  those  lower 
quarters,  and  all  the  criminals  would  at  least  be  able  to  read  and  write,  like  the  rest 
of  the  population.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  literate  and  illiterate 
criminals  from  1828  to  1876 : 


Yesxs. 


Of  100  criminals. 


9 

1:1 

Ha 


Is 


1828  to  1830 
183110  1835 
1836  to  1840 
1841  to  1845 
1816  to  1850 
1851  to  1865 
1^6  to  1860 
1861  to  1865 
1866  to  1870 
1871  to  1875 
1876  to  1878 


It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  number  of  criminals  destitute  of  all  education  dimin- 
ishes, and  that,  consequently,  the  number  of  literate  criminals  increases.  This  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  general  difi^nsion  of  education  in  France.  If  education 
were  spread,  as  it  is  to  be  desired,  all  Frenchmen  would  at  least  be  able  to  read  and 
write  and  all  French  criminals  could  be  counted  as  literates. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  consider  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  France. 
According  to  the  census  of  1872  the  total  population  of  France  was  36,102,921.  Of 
this  number,  13,324,801,  or  36.9  per  cent,  (including  3,540,101  infants  under  six  years 
of  age),  could  neither  read  nor- write;  3,772,603,  or  10.5  per  cent.,  could  read  only; 
18,682,749,  or  51.7  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write;  and  of  322,768,  or  0.9  per  cent.,  the 
d^gpree  of  education  was  not  known. 

ProgreM  of  education  under  the  repuhlie, — In  1872  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
was  70.179  and  the  number  of  pupils  4,722,754,  or  19.4  schools  and  1,203  pupils  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1877  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  was  72,217  and 
the  number  of  pupils  4,918,890,  or  19.6  schools  and  1^320  pupils  for  every  10^000  in- 
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habitants.  Tho  number  of  pupils  receiving  gratuitous  instruction  has  increaso«l  from 
54  per  cent,  in  1872  to  57.4  per  cent,  in  1877,  and  in  1880  a  law  was  passed  making 
elementary  education  gratuitous  for  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  total  ex- 
penses for  primary  education  have  risen  I'rom  53,G2t^,4^25  francs  in  1871  to  a  little  over 
80,000,000  francs  in  1880. 

The  educational  budget  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  amounted  to  1,604,346  francs  in 
1852  and  6,513,195  francs  in  1870,  amounts  at  present  to  14,572,641  £ranc8.  Pai-is 
spends  as  much  for  education  as  the  kingdom  of  tho  Netherlands. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  submitted  a  bill  to  the  Chambers  intended  to 
regulate  private  secondary  education.  According  to  this  biU,  every  Frenchman  pro- 
posing to  open  a  private  school  must  produce  (1)  a  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters  or 
bachelor  of  science ;  (2)  a  certificate  of  aptitude  for  teaching,  to  be  awarded  after  ex- 
amination by  a  specially  appointed  jury;  (3)  the  names  of  his  assistant  teachers,  who 
must  show  similar  qualifications;  (4)  a  plan  of  buildings  and  premises,  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  studies.    In  introducing  the  bill  the  minister  said : 

The  state,  that  is,  society  itself,  is  as  much  interested  in  regulating  the  practice  of 
teaching  as  that  of  medicine,  and  against  the  stringent  guarantees  imposed  in  the 
latter  case  no  protest  has  ever  been  raised. 

The  new  school  regulations  prescribed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  make 
important  changes  in  the  government  of  primary  schools.  In  the  first  place,  corporal 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  altogether  and  unreservedly  abolished,  and  this  being  the 
case  the  striking  of  any  pupil  will  not  only  be  an  oflfence  against  the  official  regula- 
tions, but  will  render  the  offending  teacher  amenable  to  prosecution  for  cnielty.  In 
the  next  place,  the  right  of  the  father  to  decide  whether  his  son  is  to  receive  religious 
instruction  or  not  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  it  is  provided  that  he  shall  always  bo 
consulted  before  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  participate  in  devotional  teaching.  It  is 
furthermore  provided  that  children  shall  not  bo  sent  to  church  except  out  of  school 
hours,  and  that  no  teacher  shall  be  bound  to  conduct  them  to  church  or  to  watch 
over  them  there . 

Of  the  15,462  candidates  for  primary  school  teacherships  examined  in  1880,  9,333,  or 
61  per  cent.,  received  their  diplomas  of  capacity.  The  female  candidates  were  more 
successful  than  their  male  colleagues.  Of  6,153  male  candidates,  3,095,  or  52  per  cent., 
passed,  and  of  9,309  female  candidates,  6,298,  or  67  per  cent.,  were  successful. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasingly  numerous  cases  of  myopia  developed  in  French 
schools  through  bad  arrangement  of  seats  and  distribution  of  light,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  has  appointed  a  commission  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  study  the  in- 
fluence of  the  material  conditions  of  school  arrangement  on  the  progress  of  myopia, 
and  to  discover  the  means  of  counteracting  the  evil. 

There  has  been  for  several  years  a  private  school  of  political  science  in  Paris.  As 
a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  accomplished  by  this  institution,  the  government  has 
decided  to  adopt  it.  The  school  provides  the  final  instruction  for  those  who  havo 
already  received  a  liberal  education.  Each  of  the  great  divisions  in  its  courses  of  in- 
struction furnishes  a  complete  preparation  for  any  one  of  the  following  careers,  and 
for  the  competitive  examinations  which  open  the  way  to  them*:  Diplomacy,  council 
of  state,  administration  and  inspection  of  finances.  Courses  of  lectures  are  given  in 
each  branch  once  a  week.  The  course  lasts  two  years.  Diplomas  are  granted  to 
students  who  pass  a  successful  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  teach- 
ing staff  consists  of  a  director  and  twenty  professors.  The  school  receives  students, 
without  examination,  upon  application,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of 
'  the  school. 
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Education  in  the  oolanies. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  now  in 
operation  in  the  French  colonies: 


Colonies. 


Senegal  and  Goree. 
Gaboon 


laland  of  Sto.  Kario  de  Madagascar, 
liayotta 


Kos-Boh 

Island  of  Beunion  . 

Pondicherry 

Chandemagore 

Tanaon 


Number  of  schools. 


Lay.       Religious.     Total. 


Mahd , 

Cochin  China 

K"cw  Caledonia 

Saine  Pierre  and  Miqnelon  . 

Goadeloupo 

Ifartiuiquo 

Guiana 


8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
150 
25 
2 

1 

2 

33 

22 

7 

72 

136 


Germaxt.  constitutional  omplre:  Area,  212.091  square  miles ;  population  (in  December,  1880),  45,140,172, 
divided  among  the  following  26  states  constituting  the  German  Empire:  Prussia,  kiugdoro, 
27.251,067;  Bavaria,  kingdom,  5.271.516;  Saxony,  kingdom,  2,970,220;  WUrttembcrg,  kingdom, 
1,970,132;  Badoo,  grand  duchy,  1.570,189;  Hesse- Darmstadt,  grand  duchy,  936,944;  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  grand  duchy,  576,827;  MocklenburgStrelitz,  grand  duchy,  100,269:  Saie-Weimnr,  grand 
dachy,  300,503;  Saxe-Meiningen,  duchy,  270,147;  Saxe-Altenburg,  duchy,  155,062;  Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha,  duchy,  194,479;  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  principality,  80,149;  SchwarzburgSondershauaen, 
principality,  71,083;  Reuss  Schleiz,  principality,  50,782;  Reuss-Greix,  principality,  101,265;  Olden- 
burg, grand  duchy,  337,454;  Brunswick,  duchy,  349,429;  Anhalt,  duchy,  232,747;  Waldeck,  princi- 
pality, 56,548;  Schaumburg-Lippo,  principality,  35,332;  Lippe-Detmold,  principality,  120,216;  Liibeok, 
free  city,  63,571;  Bremen,  free  city,  156,229;  Hamburg,  free  city,  454,041;  and  Alsace-LoiTaine, 
annexed  from  France  in  1871, 1,571,971.    Capital  of  empire,  Berlin ;  population,  1, 122,385. 

Illiteracy  of  German  rccrtii<». —WUrttemberg  has  the  sraallest  number  of  illiterate 
recruit* ;  only  2  recrnits  were  discovered  during  the  last  five  years  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Next  in  rank  comes  Baden,  where  only  4  illiterates  were  found 
daring  the  same  period.  In  Bavaria  the  number  of  illiterate  recruits  is  also  very 
email.  Five  years  ago  1.79  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  examined  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  while  in  1880  there  were  only  0.47  per  cent.  In  the  various  smaller  princi- 
palities about  1  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  are  illiterate,  while  in  Alsace-Lorraine  this 
number  amounts  to  2.23  per  cent,  against  3.45  per  cent,  five  years  ago.  For  Prussia 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  recruits  is  2.27  against  3.19  per  cent,  five  years  ago. 

Educational  periodicals, — There  are  at  present  83  educational  journals  published  in 
the  German  Empire.  Of  these  2  are  dailies,  34  weeklies,  and  the  rest  monthlies  and 
semimonthlies.  Ten  of  the  83  journals  are  published  at  Berlin,  6  at  Leipzig,  and  the 
rest  in  various  provincial  towns.  The  Allgemelne  Deutsche  Schulzeitung  is  the  old- 
«t  educational  periodical  published  in  Germany.  It  was  started  by  Dr.  Zimmermann 
at  Darmstadt  in  1824.    Its  present  editor  is  Professor  Stoy,  at  Jena. 

Spelling  reform. — Nearly  all  the  German  states  have  introduced  a  new  spelling  sys- 
tem into  their  schools.  The  new  systems  are,  however,  not  uniform,  and  this  causes 
great  confusion  and  general  dissatisfaction.  About  five  years  ago  there  was  but  one 
spelling  system  in  all  Germany;  at  present  there  are  nearly  as  many  as  there  are 
states  and  ministers  of  public  Instruction.    Prince  Bismarck,  seeing  the  confusion  that 
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would  arise  from  snch  a  change,  has  strictly  forbidden  all  officials  of  the  imperial 
government  under  his  jurisdiction  to  use  the  new  spelling. 

Statistics  of  German  universities  in  1880. 


Univeraitiet. 


8 
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Number  of  stadenU  in  the  facoltieg 
of— 


I 


! 


=1 
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19 


Berlin 

Bonn 

Braonaberg 
BroslAa  .... 
Erlangen... 
Freiburg... 
Giessen  — 
Gottingen . . 
Greifawald . 

Halle 

Heidelberg. 

Jexuk 

Kiel 

Konigsberg 

Leipzig 

Marburg... 
Munich .... 
Miinster ... 
Roatook  ... 
Straaaburg . 
Tiibingen . . 
Wiirzburg . 


219 

118 
10 

108 
63 
66 
58 

116 
62 

102 

107 
77 
64 
85 

206 
71 

132 
32 
41 
86 
83 
76 


197 

131 

10 

136 

198 

43 

25 

125 

53 

270 

21 

74 

44 

66 

423 

62 

92 

81 

55 

58 

381 

120 


1,315 
231 


475 
132 


1,621 
457 


1,503 
36 


6,301 
917 


356 
52 
81 

107 

183 
68 

103 

161 
81 
27 

177 

1,057 

77 

642 


200 

138 

185 

73 

146 

248 

144 

105 

81 

75 

122 

423 

141 

662 


30 
208 
301 
103 


37 
149 
145 
419 


608 

03 

83 

148 

511 

162 

581 

195 

215 

06 

872 

1,324 

872 

610 

164 

76 

337 

,167 

206 


15 


67 

8 

9 

5 

82 

30 

30 

105 

8 

118 

16 

84 

8 


1,324 
481 
459 
161 
974 
596 

1,130 
532 
481 

ur 

745 

8,845 

5C8 

1,840 

253 

108 

814 

1,004 

907 


Deaf -mute  schools. — The  German  Empire  has  96  deaf-mute  schools,  viz :  53  in  Prus- 
sia, 14  in  Bavaria,  7  in  Wilrttemberg,  4  in  Saxony,  3  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  2  in  Baden, 
2  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  11  in  the  other  states. 

Myopia  in  German  schools. — Prof.  Hermann  Cohn,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  has 
examined  the  eyes  of  42,619  pupils  in  various  grades  of  schools  in  Germany.  He  de- 
clares that  myopia  is  seldom  found  in  village  schools;  that  it  increases  from  grade 
to  grade ;  and  that  the  principal  causes  are  defective  light  in  school  rooms,  the  small 
type  in  text  hooks,  and  especially  the  large  amount  of  home  study.  In  the  lower 
classes  from  1  to  25  per  cent,  were  affected;  in  the  higher  classes  the  rate  increased 
to  60  and  80  per  cent.  At  the  Heidelberg  gymnasium  every  student  was  more  or  lees 
affected.  At  the  school  of  theology,  Heidelberg,  79  per  cent,  of  the  students  were 
short-sighted.  In  25  secondary  schools,  with  9,096  pupils,  22  per  cent,  were  short- 
sighted in  the  lower  classes  and  53  per  cent,  in  the  higher  ones.  In  5  village  schools, 
with  1,486  pupils,  only  1.5  per  cent,  were  short-sighted ;  in  20  elementary  city  schools, 
with  4,978  pupils,  1.8  per  cent. 

Trades  in  schools.^The  leading  German  educational  Journals  pronounce  themselves 
against  the  introduction  of  trades  into  the  elementary  schools.  They  hold  that  the 
short  time  devoted  to  the  intellectual  training  of  the  pupils  should  not  be  shortened  by 
the  introduction  of  novelties.  Thus  far  no  official  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  matter, 
except  that  Prussia  has  sent  a  commission  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  charged  with  the 
study  of  the  system  introduced  in  those  countries  by  Mr.  Clauson-Eaas,  an  ex-n^jor 
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of  the  Danish  army.  The  mi^or  never  wrote  a  word  on  his  system.  He  trayels  firom 
city  to  city,  explains  his  methods,  and  in  case  it  suits  the  local  authorities  he  is  allowed 
to  establish  workshops  in  the  boys'  schools.  The  Prossian  commission  has  pronounced 
itself  against  an  official  introduction  of  the  system  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  not 
yery  likely  that  any  other  system  will  be  tried  for  the  present. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  school  savings  banks.  The  larger  majority  of 
teachers  condemn  the  system  as  unpedagogic  The  school  authorities  do  not  seem  to 
be  against  the  establishmisnt  of  banks,  since  they  allow  the  school  inspectors  to  super- 
intend them  in  case  the  teachers  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

CcwrM  of  study  in  business  colleges. — The  following  table  shows  the  snbjects  of  instruc- 
tion and  lessons  a  week  in  three  leading  Qerman  business  colleges : 


Sutjeots. 


CommerciAl  law 

Katkmal  economy 

Book-keeping  and  oiBce  work 

Correapomlence . 

German  language  and  Uteratare 

French  language  and  corrcapondenoe  . . 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Mathematics » 

Ehyaica , 

Chemistry 

Technology 

Hiatory 

Geography 

Piauuanahip 

Drawing 

Gymnaatica 

Italian  Unguage  and  oorreajMndenoe . . . 

Renography 

'H^g^*«>'  hingaage  and  correspondence. 


Total. 


48  I        52 


Ik  ALaACE-LOEBADCB,  imperial  territory  (Beichalaud) :  Area,  5,580 square  miles;  population,  1,671,071. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the  French  Government  is  making  the  public  schools 
unsectarian  the  governor  general  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  whose  only  duty  is  to  execute 
orders  sent  from  Berlin,  not  only  upholds  the  sectarian  character  of  schools  in  exist- 
ence, but  also  converts  all  unsectarian  institutions  into  church  schools.  Recent  school 
statistics  have  not  been  received  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  it  appears  from  the  educa- 
tional periodicals  that  great  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
schools  are  now  all  organized  on  a  German  basis,  and  have  nearly  all  been  provided 
with  teachers  trained  in  Germany  proper. 

&k  Baobs,  grand  doohy:  Area,  5,851  square  miles;  population,  1,570,189;  capital,  Carlsruhe;  popuhw. 
tion,  42,895;  minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  G.  Nokk. 

Baden  has  not  published  any  educational  statistics  since  1873.  In  that  year  the 
school  population  numbered  243,567,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  was  1,1)37,  the 
number  of  pupils  245,369,  and  the  number  of  teachers  3,603. 

Baden  has  one  of  the  best  polytechnic  schools  in  the  world.  It  was  opened  at  Carls- 
ruhe in  1865.  The  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  perfecting  engi- 
neers, mechanical  engineers,  architects,  chemists,  and  forest  officers  in  general  educa- 
tion and  in  special  sciences  necessary  to  them.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  huance 
and  pharmacy. 
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c.  Bavaria,  oonstitiitioiial  monarclty:  Area,  29,293  sqnaro  miles;  population,  5,271,516;  capital,  Mn- 
nich ;  population,  198,829 ;  miniater  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  von  Lutz. 

Bavaria,  like  many  other  German  states,  publishes  very  few  educational  reports. 
The  latest  official  statistics  are  ten  years  old,  and  there  is,  at  present,  no  indication 
tliat  new  statistics  will  be  published  in  the  near  future.  In  1870  Bavaria  had  7,184 
elementary  schools,  with  841,304  pupils  and  11,921  teachers.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  Bavarian  schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  op- 
position against  publishing  frequent  reports. 

The  Bavarian  technical  high  school  at  Munich,  which  occupies  a  palatial  building 
of  immense  proportions,  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  a  university  in  organization  and 
standing.  It  has  a  general  section,  a  school  of  engineering,  a  school  of  architecture, 
a  mechanical  technical  school,  a  chemical  technical  school,  and  a  school  of  agriculture. 
The  school  has  44  professors  and  27  assistants  and  about  1,000  students.  The  students 
have  at  their  disposal  30  collections  and  laboratories  and  an  unusually  rich  library. 
As  the  Bavarian  university  is  situated  at  Munich,  the  students  of  the  technical  high 
school  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  lectures  in  certain  specialties  at  that  institu- 
tion. The  school  depends  immediately  on  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
governing  body  consists  of  a  rector  and  vice  rector,  who  are  appointed  by  the  King. 

d.  Breusn,  free  city:  Area,  106  square  miles ;  population,  156,229. 
For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1879. 

e.  Hamburg,  free  city:  Area,  148  square  miles ;  population,  454,041. 

The  official  school  report  for  1879-^80  shows  that  Hamburg  has  in  all  226  schools. 
Of  these,  51  are  public,  28  subsidized  by  the  public  treasury,  and  147  are  private.  The 
total  number  of  classes  in  these  schools  is  1,458  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  50,768. 
All  the  schools  are  pay  schools ;  poor  pupils  are,  however,  admitted  free  of  charge. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  public  school  buildings  of 
Hamburg  as  regards  lighting  and  heating :  59.3  per  cent,  of  the  school  rooms  receive 
the  light  from  the  left  side,  4.9  per  cent,  from  the  right  side,  2.7  per  cent,  from  the 
front,  0.3  per  cent,  from  the  rear,  and  32.8  per  cent,  from  several  sides.  Only  10  per 
cent,  of  the  school-houses  have  furnaces  and  90  per  cent,  have  stoves. 

/.  HESSE-DARltSTADT,  grand  duchy:  Area,  2,866  square  mUes;  population,  936,944;  capital,  Darmstadt; 
population,  44,107.    Director  general  of  schools,  H.  Knorr. 

Hesse-Darmstadt  has  988  elementary  schools,  with  1,697  teachers  and  138,^18  pupils, 
viz:  69,119  boys  and  69,699  girls;  12  advanced  elementary  schools,  with  80  teachers 
and  3,082  pupils,  viz:  1,497  boys  and  1,585  girls;  797  review  schools  for  boys,  with 
1,3;^  teachers  and  18,563  pupils;  and  84  private  elementary  schools,  with  644  teachers 
and  6,489  pupils,  viz:  2,480  boys  and  4,009  girls.  For  secondary  education  there  are 
21  Gymnasien  and  Realschulen,  with  266  teachers  and  6,365  pupils.  The  polytechnic 
school  at  Darmstadt  continues  to  do  excellent  work.  It  has  five  divisions,  viz :  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering,  machine  construction,  in^pstrial  chemistry,  and  mathemat- 
ical and  physical  sciences.  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  one  of  the  states  most  a<lvanced  in 
education  in  Germany.  All  the  children  of  school  age  attend  school  and  fe^'  adults 
are  found  unable  to  read  and  write  well. 

g.  Prussia,  constitutional  monarchy  (the  King  of  Prussia  is  at  the  same  time  Emperor  of  Germany): 
Area,  137,066  square  miles;  population,  27,251,067;  capital,  Berlin;  population,  1,122,385.  Minister 
of  public  instruction,  von  Gossler. 

The  latest  oflBcial  statistics  of  elementary  schools  date  firom  1871.  In  that  year  the 
number  of  these  schools  was  34,988,  with  4,007,776  pupils.  In  Prussia  all  children  of 
school  age  attend  school,  although  they  are  frequently  so  uncomfortably  crowded 
in  the  school  rooms  that  parents  would  do  better  to  keep  them  at  home.  Hundreds 
of  village  schools  have  from  100  to  300  pupils  for  every  teacher.  The  school-house 
contains  often  but  two  or  three  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  class  room,  one  is 
oocupied  by  the  teacher  and  his  family,  and  one  by  his  servant  and  a  cow  or  a  couple 
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of  goats.  In  the  cities  and  towns  the  elementary  schools  are  almost  all  very  good,  but 
the  village  schools  are  bad. 

A  warm  controversy  is  going  on  in  Prussia  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Real- 
schnlen  and  the  Gymnasien.  Public  opinion  is  beginning  to  pronounce  itself  very 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Realschulen,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  defenders  of 
the  classical  system.  The  progressive  Realschulen,  with  their  non-classical  character, 
seem  to  suit  the  times  better  than  the  too  conservative  Gymnasien. 

Overcrowded  schools. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  overcrowded  schools 
in  each  Prussian  province : 


ProTioces. 


EastPrasftia 

West  Prasaia 

Brandenburg 

PomeraniA 

Poaen 

Sae«ia 

Saxony  

SchIe«wig-Holsteixi 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Heaae-Nassou 

Rhine  Province.... 
Hohenzollem 

Total 


In  919  classes  there  are  more  than  150  pupils  to  each  teacher;  119  of  these  919 
classes  have  more  than  200  pupils  to  each  teacher.  From  1873  to  1879  the  number  of 
teachers'  places  has  increased  by  6,975. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  inserted  in  the  budget  of  his  department  for 
1881  $300,000  against  $100,000  in  1880. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Falk  from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  the  edu- 
cational authorities  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  teaching  of  religion,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  ministerial  ordiuance,  published  September  27, 1880 : 
To  the  provincial  sckcol  hoards : 

Among  the  children  who  reach  school  age  during  the  coming  school  year,  there  will 
bf,  for  the  first  time,  a  number  who  have  not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
although  their  parents  belong  to  the  Christian  denominations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
ichool  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  which  might  arise  Irom  the  neglect  of  the 
religious  training  of  these  children.  The  provincial  school  authorities  are  therefore 
rpquestod  to  see  that  the  teachers  ascertain  on  admitting  the  children  to  what  denom- 
ination their  parents  belong  and  enforce  their  attendance  at  the  instruction  in  the  re- 
ligion of  their  parents. 

A  school  of  statistics. — A  statistical  seminary  was  opened  in  November,  1880,  in 
oouiection  with  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  at  Berlin  in  order  to  offer  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  statistics  than  the  uni- 
veTBities  usually  afford.  Lectures  and  practical  exercises  are  given  by  Dr.  Engel, 
the  director  of  the  bureau,  and  a  number  of  prominent  professors. 

Needlework. — The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  decided  that  needlework  is  an 
obligatory  branch  of  instruction  in  all  girls'  schools,  and  that  communes  which  are 
too  poor  to  employ  a  teacher  for  this  purpose  may  apply  for  state  aid. 
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Chratuitoua  education. —  Elementary  education  is  gratnitons  in  sixteen  oitiee  only. 
These  are  Berlin,  Breslan.  Kunigsberg,  Dantzig,  Altona,  Elberfeld,  Crefeld,  Posen^ 
Erfurt,  Kiel,  Gladbaoh,  Fledsborg,  Remscheid,  Konigshtltte,  Hagen,  and  Nordhansen. 

Education  in  Berlin, — Berlin  has  14  Gymnasien,  with  7,247  pupils;  7  Realschulen, 
with  3,946  pupils;  2  industrial  schools,  with  1,083  pupils;  6  high  schools  for  girls, 
with  4,007  pupils;  2  teachers'  seminaries,  with  158  male  and  158  female  students;  1 
preparatory  seminary,  with  103  male  pupils ;  3  advanced  elementary  schools,  with 
379  male  and  126 female  pupils;  19  preparatory  schools  for  the  Gymnasien,  with  3,787 
pupils;  107  communal  elementary  schools,  with  42,777  boys  and  44,429  girls;  1  school 
for  the  blind,  with  18  male  and  13  female  inmates;  4  boys'  schools,  under  the  control 
of  societies,  with  223  pupils ;  2  girls'  schools,  under  the  same  control,  with  204  pupils; 
5  mixed  schools,  with  489  boys  and  472  girls;  2  Jewish  schools,  with  1,040  pupils;  9 
higher  private  schools  for  boys,  with  2,815  pupils ;  10  middle  class  private  schools  ibr 
boys,  with  3,312  pupils;  47  private  high  schools  for  girls,  with  9,554  pupils;  15  private 
middle  class  and  elementary  schools  for  girls,  with  3,644  pupils;  and  5  mixed,  with 
1,401  boys  and  1,392  girls.  There  are,  therefore,  262  institutions  of  learning,  with 
nearly  133,000  pupils. 

The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  celebrated  in  September,  1880,  the  one  hundredth  year 
of  its  existence  in  its  present  domicile,  although  as  a  library  it  is  221  years  old.  It 
was  founded  in  1659  and  located  in  the  residence  of  the  Great  Elector,  at  whose  death 
it  included  1,168  manuscripts  and  about  20,000  volumes.  In  1735  the  number  of 
volumes  was  estimated  at  72,000.  In  1774  Frederick  the  Great  began  the  present 
building,  which  was  finished  in  1780.  At  present  the  libisary  contains  over  800,000 
volumes  and  over  15,000  manuscripts. 

Besides  the  Royal  Library  and  the  libraries  of  the  university  and  other  institutions, 
Berlin  has  about  100  popular  libraries. 

The  government  has  published  the  results  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
professorships  of  modem  languages  in  the  secondary  schools  fi'om  1877  to  1881.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates  examined  at  each  of  the  ten  centres, 
and  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  two  rival  institutions,  the  Gymnasium  and  the 
Realschule: 


Centres. 

Nnmber  of  candidates  grad- 
uated from  the— 

TotaL 

Oymnasien. 

Bealschulen. 

XSniflTsberff 

8 
18 
12 

4 
16 
20 
82 
21 
32 

6 

7 
13 
12 

6 
12 
17 

4 
10 

5 

0 

15 

Berlin 

31 

Greiftwald 

34 

Breelan 

9 

Halle 

27 

OSttiniren ............  . 

4S 

35 

Httnster 

Marburg 

u 

Bonn - 

37 

Kiel :.... 

12 

Total 

177 

91 

M8 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  two-thirds  ef  the  candidates  had  graduated  from 
the  Gymnasien  before  entering  the  university,  while  only  one-third  came  from  the 
Realschulen.  The  government  has  openly  declared  itself  in  fa^or  of  the  Gymnasien 
and  this  induces  a  great  many  young  men  to  enter  these  schools  in  order  to  be  smv  of 
a  position  after  the  completion  of  their  university  course, 

Secondary  eohooU  for  girls,— -The  Prussian  minister  of  public  instruction  has  paV 
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liflihed  his  first  reporfc  on  secondary  schools  for  girls.  The  report  is  not  complete,  a 
nnmber  of  schools  having  failed  to  send  in  returns,  bat  it  shows  that  the  government 
is  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  these  institutions  than  in  former  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  and  the  nnm- 
ber df  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  different  provinces  and  government  districts: 


^ 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

Number  of  teachers. 

t 

Provinoes  and  distriots. 

1 

Ph 

^ 

- 

1 

1 

BastPnusla: 

DiflHict  of  KSnimbenr 

14 
4 

79 
88 

74 
30 

25 
17 

99 

47 

3.084 
1.627 

Dlatilct  of  Gnmbimittii 

Totfi]  for  thfl inwinw^T ^^.Tr-r-rrT-.-- 

18 

117 

104 

42 

146 

4,7U 

WwtPninla: 

Diatrictof  Dantziir 

11 

40 
78 

87 

71 

16 
23 

53 
94 

1,548 
3.771 

IHstricfeof  ICarienwerder.... 

17 

118 

108 

39 

147 

5,818 

TheeitT  of  Berlin 

6 

78 

83 

49 

132 

1,935 

TUmtritvtnf  'PntmAa.m       

81 
15 

228 
121 

218 
95 

50 
46 

268 
141 

8,227 
4,105 

Difltrlot  of  Frmnkfort    

Totftl  ftir tlif^ i>ravfTicft  . ...•.•.••«••■•••■• 

46 

849 

813 

96 

409 

12,388 

Pomenttia: 

District  of  StetUn 

0 
2 
2 

44 

16 
25 

44 

16 
29 

26 
6 

8 

70 
22 
37 

1,547 
620 

District  of  KSsUn I 

District  of  Stralsnnd 

968 

13 

85 

89 

40 

129 

8,030 

Poeen: 

District  of  Poaen 

8 
5 

44 

34 

48 
29 

.       19 
17 

67 
46 

1,484 
332 

District  of  Broiubenr... ............... ........ 

13 

78 

77 

36 

113 

1,816 

SQflSiA: 

District  of  Breslan 

10 
12 
8 

58 
123 
17 

52 
129 
13 

44 

87 
9 

96 
166 
22 

1,088 

4.860 

426 

Dis&ictof  Liegnitz 

District  of  Oppeln 

Total  for  tho Drovisoo 

25 

198 

194 

90 

284 

5,824 

fisxoDj: 

DistTl<rt  ^f  Mftrflftbnrir rr. ......  rrT.T, 

15 
10 
8 

180 
58 
92 

126 
88 
86 

65 
28 
84 

180 
66 
120 

5,867 
1,591 
8,520 

District  of  Mersebnrir 

District  of  Erftirt * 

Tots]  for  thn nmrlnoA 

33 

280 

249 

117 

366 

10.478 

SdilasvigHolstein: 

District  of  Schleswig 

19 

122 

110 

82 

142 

3,961 

Banorer: 

District  of  HanoYor 

7 
9 

4 

64 
59 
81 

69 
49 
24 

21 
22 
14 

90 
71 
88 

2,572 

1.685 

881 

District  of  Hildesheim 

District  of  L&jeburg 

DiatelctofStade „ 
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Provinces  and  districts. 


Hanover — Continued. 

District  of  OsnabrUck . 
District  of  Aurich 


Total  for  the  province . 

WestpLalia: 

District  of  Munster 

District  of  Minden 

District  of  Amsberg 

Total  for  the  province  - 

Hesse-Nassau : 

District  of  Cassel 

District  of  Wiesbaden 

Total  for  the  province  - 

Rhino  Province: 

District  of  Coblentz 

District  of  DUsseldorf 

District  of  Cologne 

District  of  Treves 

District  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  . . 

Total  for  the  province . 

Hohenzollem 


S 


219 


28 


17 
123 


34  '        140 


Number  of  teachers. 


21 


14  I 

17  1 


193 


S 


1,227 
684 


6,099 


14 
105 


22 
157 


462 
3,860 


119 


60 

179 



23 

100 

19 

89 

4,322 

2,472 
3.048 


42 


29 

18 

1 
16 

34 

189 

162 

10& 

268 

34 

39 

10 

49 

1 

1 

1 

16 

10 

16  1 

26 

229  I 


5.  520 

574 

4,297 

526 

14 

337 

"5.748 


GENERAL  BUMMAUY. 


East  Prussia 

West  Prussia 

City  of  Berlin 

Brandenburg 

Pomerania 

Posen 

Silesia 

Saxony 

Schleswig-Holstein . 

Hanover 

Westphalia , 

Hesse-Nassau 

Rhine  Province 

Hohenzollem 


117 

118 

78 

349 

85 

78 

198 

280 

122 

219 

140 

154 

269 


104 
108 
83 
313 
89 
77 
194 
249 
110 
193 
119 
147 
229 


42 
39 
49 
96 
40 
36 
90 

117 
32 
88 
60 
42 

149 


146 
147 

132  I 
409  ' 
129  ' 
113 
284  ' 
366  I 
142  , 
281  I 
179  j 
189  ' 
378  I 


4,711 
5, 313 
1,935 

12,  .383 
8.030 
1,816 
5. 824 

10, 478 
3,9C1 
6,999 
4  G22 
5,  520 
5,748 


Total  for  Prussia  a. 

Of  thwe  are — 

In  cities 

In  rural  districts 


336 

2, 207 

2, 015 

880 

2,895 

321 

2,152 

1,966 

871 

2,837 

15 

65 

49 

9 

58 

72,039 

69,577 
2,402 


a  If  all  the  schools  were  reported,  their  number  would  bo  about  400,  and  the  number  of  pupils  about 
100,000. 

Expenditure  for  girh?  high  echooU. — The  total  expenditure  for  the  schools  reported  in 
the  foregoing  list  amounts  to  3,81.?,851  marks  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents).  This  amount  is 
covered  by  school  fees  amounting  to  2,448,6-^  marks  and  by  municipal  and  state 
grants  amounting  to  1,364,165  marks.  ^-^^^^^^  ^^  GoOg 
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One  hundred  and  ten  former  teachers  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  receive  a  pen- 
sion amounting  to  about  9218  each  per  annum. 

Comr9e$  of  instruction,— As  nearly  all  the  girls'  high  schools  are  municipal  institu- 
tions, the  courses  of  study  are  prepared  to  suit  local  wants.  The  following  is  the 
course  of  study  prepared  by  Dr.  Erkelenz,  director  of  the  girls'  high  school  at  Cologne 
in  the  proYince  of  the  Rhine : 

Cour$e  of  study  of  the  girW  high  school  at  Cologne, 


Sul^eots. 


Geiman: 

I      Reading,  gnmmar,  compositioxi,  Sto . 
I      LitentoxQ,  poetry,  4ko 

2  I  History 

3 

4 

S 

« 

7 

8 

» 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Geography 

lYanch 

•KwgMA  -  , 

Natonl  sdenoes 

Hygiene 

Arithmetio,  algebrni  and  geometry. 

Drawing , 

PenzDanaliip 

SiTiyTHg  ....••..•..•.••.•.••«••....• 

Needlework 

Oymnastios 

Pedagogy 

History  of  art 

Total 


Lessons  a  week. 


-I 

1^ 


18 


28 


3 
2 
2. 

1 

2 


26 


NoTB.— Beligions  instmotion  is  giren  every  morning  before  the  regular  school  hours. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  girW  high  school  at 
Leipzig  is  added  here : 


Subjects. 

Lessons  a  week. 

m 

o  s 

|5 

1 

1 

.a 
H 

1 

1 

8 

4 
6 

1 

CO 

8 
4 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
8 

ll 

Hdiidon 

2 

2 
2 

5 

4 

2 

4 
5 

8 

4 
5 

4 
6 
2 

2 
8 

2 

Ckrmwi ... r - 

8 

10 

11 

12 
11 

French 

English 

History 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
8 

2 
2 
2 
8 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
4 
3 

1 
1 
4 
4 

1 
1 
4 
4 

Natural  sciences 

Arlthmetio 

4 

Penmanahip 

4 

'  Dra'wing  r t 

2 
1 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1  ftinirinv 

2 
2 
4 

G-ynmasticn  , 

2 
2 

'  Needlework 

2 

Total 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

30 

24 

22 

18 

E — XIV 
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h.  Saxont,  coDStitatioDal  monarchy :>  Area,  6,777  square  miles;  population,  2,970,220.    Capital,  Dres- 
den; population,  197,295.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  von  Gerber. 

{.  WObttembbso,  constitutional  monarchy :  *  Area,  7,675  square  miles ;  population.  1,970,132.   Capital, 
Stuttgart;  population,  107,273.    Director  of  the  education  department,  von  Boemer. 

The  director  of  the  education  department  has  decreed  that  corporal  punishment  in 
schools  may  be  rendered  more  severe  than  heretofore  and  that  pupils  may  be  kept  in 
school  from  1  to  12  honrs  after  the  close  of  the  regular  session. 

Wtirttemberg  has  one  of  the  best  industrial  schools  for  girls  in  Germany.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  Reutlingen.  It  was  opened  a  few  years  ago,  with  6  pupils ;  there  are  now  more 
than  200.  The  school  is  assisted  by  the  town  and  the  state.  It  has  five  divisions,  viz, 
plain  sewing,  making  dresses  and  clothes,  machine  sewing,  embroidery,  and  making 
of  fancy  woollen  goods. 

OnEAT  BBiTAnf  AND  Ibblaitd,  Constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  121,305  square  miles;    population, 

35,246,633. 

a.  ExGLAXD  AKD  WALES.    Capital,  London;  population,  3,832,141. 

The  following  is  the  condition  of  elementary  education,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  council  on  education,  signed  by  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mundella : 

Day  schools. — In  the  year  ending  August  31, 1680,  the  inspectors  visited  17,614  day 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  25,B01 
departments  under  separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  4,240,753  schol- 
ars, or  about  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  population.  There  were  on  the  registers  the 
names  of  3,895,824  children,  of  whom  1,235,427  were  under  7  years  of  age,  2,465,460  were 
between  7  and  13, 150,579  were  between  13  and  14,  and  44,358  were  above  14. 

These  figures  show  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  returns  quoted  in  the  last 
report.  The  accommodation  has  increased  by  98,529  school  places,  or  2.38  per  cent. ; 
the  scholars  on  the  registers,  by  184,941,  4.98  per  cent. ;  and  the  average  attendance, 
by  155,921,  6.01  per  cent.  The  annual  government  grants  to  elementary  day  schools 
rose  in  the  year  from  1,981,7201.  to  2,130,009Z. 

Night  schools, — The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  1,363  in  number; 
46,069  scholars  above  12  years  of  age  were,  on  an  average,  in  attendance  each  night. 

Training  coVeges.^The  41  training  colleges  were  attended  in  1880  by  3,112  students. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  progress  since  the  passage  of  the  elementary 
Neducation  acts  in  1870  and  1876 : 

England  and  Wales, 


Estimated  population 

L  Schools  nr  oekkbal. 

Number  of  schools  inspected 

Number  of  departments : 

1.  Day 

2.  Night 

Accommodation : 

1.  Dayschools 

2.  Night  schools 

Present  at  examination: 

1.  Daytcholars 

2.  Night  scholars 


Year  ending  August  81  — 


1870. 


22,090,163 

8,281 

12,061 
2,504 

1,878,584 


1,434.766 
77,918 


1874. 


23.648,609 


13,163 

17.646 
1,432 

2, 861, 319 
10,507 

2,034.007 
86.720 


1876. 


24,244.010 


14,368 

20,782 
1,474 

8, 426, 318 
14, 810 

2, 412, 211 
41,133 


1880. 


25, 480, 161 


17,743 

25,601 
1,863 

4, 240. 753 
14.051 

3,268.147 
40,602 


■For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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L  ScuoOLB  Df  OKXEAAL— Continaed. 

kftnffi  atteDdanoe : 

L  DftytchoUrs 

1  Kigbt  tcholATB 

Koinber  of  teoobera : 

Certlflciacd 

AMiaUnt 

PnpU 

Stadying  in  training  colleges 

IL  YOLUNTABT  BCHOOU. 

Knmber  of  achoola 

Vofflberofdepaitmenta 

Aooommodation 

Aretage  attendance 

m.  BOABD  BCHOOLB. 

Number  of  acboola 

Xomberofdepartmenta 

Affommodation 

Arerage  att«ndance 


Year  ending  Angoat  31— 


1870. 


1,152,889 
73,875 

12,467 
1,202 

14,304 
2,097 


8,281 

12,001 

1,878,684 

1,152,889 


1874. 


1, 678, 759 
48,690 

18,714 
2,489 

27,031 
2,982 

11,841 

10,357 

2,028,318 

1,540,400 


1,299 
245,508 
138,293 


1870. 


1,984,573 
49,858 

23,053 
8,173 

82,231 
8.007 

12,077 

18,057 

2,870,108 

1,050,502 


1,600 

2,725 

550,150 

328,071 


1880. 


2,750,916 
46,069 

31,422 
7,652 

83,733 
3,112 

14.161 

19,800 

8, 168^119 

1,981.064 

8,433 

6,792 

1,082,034 

709,252 


Sekool  Mt/ip?^.— During  the  last  nine  years  (1871  to  middle  of  1680)  the  population 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  15  is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  756,699,  or  12  per  cent., 
while  additional  accommodation  has  been  provided  in  efficient  day  schools  for 
2,2:^i074  pupils,  being  an  increase  of  110.7  per  cent. 

SdMol  attendance, — In  regard  to  school  attendance  the  report  says:  "Two  and  a 
half  millions  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13,  as  appears  from  the  tables  of 
the  registrar  general,  might  be  found  in  elementary  schools,  and  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  make  the  number  of  attendances  required  to  earn  a  grant.  *  «  « 
Much,  it  is  plain,  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  a 
Urge  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  daily  under  instruction.  *  *  * 
We  are  sorry  to  find  on  examining  the  school  returns  that  the  education  of  so  many 
children  of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  is  discontinued  as  soon  as,  by  passing  the 
fourth  standard,  they  are  freed  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  and  become 
entitled  to  go  to  work.  Out  of  231,485  children  presented  in  that  standard  in  1879,  as 
many  as  92,258  disappeared  from  our  schools  in  1880;  while  the  115,011  pupils  in 
standard  5  of  1879  fell  in  the  year  to  52,625." 

J>rilU —  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  military  drill,  which  (as 
distingnished  from  the  ordinary  school  drill  practised  in  every  good  school)  was  in- 
troduoed  by  the  new  code,  is  systematically  taught  with  more  or  less  satisfactory 
results  to  the  boys  attending  1,203  day  schools. 

Cookery  is  taught  in  276  schools.  Savings  banks  have  been  established  in  1,087 
sod  school  libraries  in  2,092  schools.  Out  of  25,508  departments  of  schools  in  which 
imging  ia  taught,  the  instruction  is  given  by  ear  in  21,718,  or  85.14  per  cent. 

PentUma, —  The  education  department  has  received  during  the  school  year  98  ap- 
plications on  behalf  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales.  Since  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing penaioQB  was  resumed,  in  1875,  the  department  has  dealt  with  437  applications, 
and  has  awarded  16  pensions  of  30Z.,  99  of  25{.,  and  151  of  202.,  and  41  gratuities  to 
the  amoont  of  1,7702. 
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Compulsory  educatian, — The  act  of  1880,  passed  just  ten  years  after  the  principle  of 
direct  compubion  was  first  somewhat  timidly  introduced,  completes  the  work,  so  far 
as  legislation  is  concerned.  By  it  direct  compulsion  is  made  universal,  and  the  whole 
population  now  comes  under  the  operation  of  compulsory  hy  laws. 

Education  in  London, — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  annual  addreea  on  the 
board's  work,  read  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the  school  board  for  London,  at 
the  regular  meeting,  September  30,  1880 : 

The  school  board  for  London  was  constituted  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  so  that  ten 
years  have  now  elapsed;  and  the  completion  of  the  decade  affords  a  suitable  opportu- 
nity for  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  the  metropolis 
now  and  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  elementary  education  act.  The 
population  of  the  elementary  school  class,  between  the  aees  of  3  and  13,  is  at  present 
740,577,  besides  65,640  children  between  the  ages  of  13  ana  14,  many  of  whom  may  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  under  the  act  of  1876.  In  1871  there  was  accommodation  in 
all  for  262,259  children,  or  39.4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  of  school  age. 
At  midsummer  last  the  denominational  schools  had  provision  for  269,469  children,  or' 
8,000  more  than  in  1871,  while  we  had  provided  for  225,236,  giving  a  total  accommo- 
dation for  494,705  out  of  a  present  child  population  of  740,577,  or  66.8  per  cent.  Thus 
we  have  now  seats  for  two  out  of  every  three  children  needing  elementary  education. 
The  average  attendance  has  risen  in  the  voluntary  schools  from  173,406  at  the  end  of 
1871  to  18(^706  at  midsummer  last,  at  which  latter  date  our  schools  showed  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  192,995.  This  average  daily  attendance  in  the  efficient  ele- 
mentaiy  schools  of  London  of  373,701  children,  as  compared  with  the  174,301  at  the 
end  of  1871,  has  been  attained  through  the  exercise  of  our  compnlsory  powers. 

Instruction  in  cookery  is  now  given  in  10  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
school  board  for  London.  The  cookery  lessons  are  all  well  attended.  Both  parents 
and  children  continue  to  appreciate  the  cooking  instruction.  The  cooked  food  has 
sold  well;  869  pupils  finished  a  complete  course  during  the  term  euvling  September, 
1880. 

Science  and  art  schools, — The  numbers  of  persons  who  during  1879  attended  the  various 
schools  of  solenoe  and  art,  in  connection  with  the  science  and  art  department,  were  as 
follows :  In  science,  59,519  attended  science  schools,  as  against  57,230  in  1878.  The 
numbers  of  schools  examined  were  1,355,  comprising  4,564  different  classes,  from  which 
34,111  students  came  up  for  examination.  The  numbers  receiving  instruction  in  art 
were  795,444,  being  an  increase  upon  the  previous  year  of  67,570.  At  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  South  Kensington,  the  number  of  students  was  824.  The  total 
number  of  schools  of  art  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  146,  and  the  number  of  students 
in  these  schools  and  other  branch  classes  was  29,191.  In  elementary  day  schools 
drawing  was  taught  in  4,489  schools  to  725,129  children,  and  541,729  were  examined 
in  1879.  The  total  amount  of  grants  in  aid  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  elementary 
schools  was  34,0572. 

Women^s  colleges  and  schools, —  Examinations  (higher,  local,  and  degree)  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  attainments  of  women  over  18  years  of  age  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  London  (which  admits  women  to  all  its  de- 
grees), Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  and  Dublin.  The  following  colleges  are  expressly 
intended  for  the  education  of  women:  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  founded  in  1873; 
Newnham  Hall,  Cambridge,  founded  in  1875;  Alexandra  CoUege,  Dublin;  Queen's 
College,  London,  and  Bedford  College,  London. 

Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  granting  degrees, —  (1)  University  of  Oxford,  first 
charter  granted  by  Henry  III;  number  of  colleges,  25;  number  of  professors,  43; 
members  of  convocation,  5,212 ;  undergraduates,  2,814 ;  members  on  books,  9,986. 

(2)  University  of  Cambridge,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  though  its  first  an- 
thentic  charter  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  III ;  number  of  colleges,  17  ;  number 
of  professors,  36 ;  number  of  the  senate,  6,066 ;  undergraduates,  2,497 ;  members  on 
books,  10,593. 

(3)  University  of  Durham,  founded  1832.  The  number  of  professors,  readers,  and 
lecturers  is  7 ;  number  of  students,  204. 

(4)  University  of  London,  founded  1837.    The  University  of  London  is  of  a  thoroughly 
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eosmopolitan  and  ansectarian  character,  and  grants  defi^rees  in  art,  medicine,  law, 
and  science  to  all  candidates  who  can  pass  the  requisite  examinations.  Certificates 
for  degrees  are  received  from  all  medical  schools  and  all  other  universities  and  col- 
leges.   There  are  51  examiners  and  12  assistant  examiners. 

(5)  Victoria  University,  founded  1879.  The  centre  of  this  newly  formed  northern, 
noiversity  is  Owens  College,  Manchester,  founded  1851  and  incorporated  1871 ;  but 
other  colleges,  such  as  Firth  College,  ShefELeld,  and  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science, 
at  Leeds,  also  belong  to  the  university. 

(6)  University  of  Edinburgh,  founded  1582.  Degrees  are  granted  by  this  ancient 
nniversity  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  3,172  in  1880. 

(7)  University  of  Glasgow,  founded  in  1451.  Degrees  are  granted  in  the  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  number  of  professors  is  28,  and  the  number  of 
students,  2,292. 

(8)  University  of  Aberdeen,  incorporated  in  1860,  although  the  foundations  of  the 
colleges  constituting  the  university  are  of  ancient  date.  Degrees  are  granted  in  arts, 
divinity,  and  medicine.    The  number  of  students  is  714. 

(9)  University  of  St.4indrew's,  founded  in  1411.  There  are  two  colleges  comprised 
within  the  university,  viz,  the  United  College  and  St.  Mary's  College.  The  senatus 
academicns  consists  of  15  professors.  The  number  of  the  general  council  is  1,568,  and 
of  students  167  in  the  faculty  of  arts  and  30  in  that  of  divinity.  Degrees  are  granted 
in  arts,  medicine,  and  divinity. 

(10)  University  of  Dublin,  founded  in  1591.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  university,  which  grants  degrees  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  arts, 
law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  The  constitution  of  Trinity  College  is  represented 
by  a  provost,  7  senior  fellows,  24  junior  fellows,  70  scholars,  10  non-foundation  scholars, 
and  30  sizars.  The  university  senate  consists  of  418  masters  and  doctors.  There  are 
over  30  professors,  and  the  number  of  students  is  1,730. 

(11)  The  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  founded  in  1880.  The  charter  gives  power 
to  examine  for,  and  after  examination  to  confer,  all  such  degrees  as  can  be  conferred 
in  or  by  any  other  university  in  the  United  Kingdom,  degrees  or  other  distinctions  in 
theology  excepted.  Degrees  are  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  Within  two  years 
after  the  dat«  of  charter  of  this  university  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  is  to  be 
dissolved,  its  property  being  transferred, to  the  Royal  University. 

(12)  The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  founded  in  1850,  consists  of  the  three 
Qaeen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way,  and  grants  degrees  to  members  of  these 
colleges.  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  has  18  professors  and  500  students ;  Gal  way,  6  pro- 
fessors and  167  students ;  and  Cork,  17  professors  and  285  students. 

(13)  Catholic  University,  Dublin,  founded  in  1854,  includes  faculties  of  medicine, 
law,  theology,  philosophy,  letters,  and  science. 

Colleges  not  authorized  to  grant  degrees. —  Of  this  class  there  are  in  the  United  King- 
dom 7  general  colleges,  125  theological  colleges,  belonging  to  20  different  denomina- 
tions, and  a  large  number  of  medical,  military,  and  higher  technical  schools. 

h.  SCOTLAXD:  Population,  3,661,292.    Capital,  Edinburgh ;  popolation,  215,146. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  in 
Scotland  for  the  year  1830 : 

Elementary  ichooU. —  In  the  year  ending  September,  1880,  the  inspectors  visited  3,056 
day  schools  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  3,377  departments  under 
separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  602,054  pupils,  or  about  one-sixth 
of  the  eatimated  population.  There  were  on  the  registers  of  these  schools  the  names 
of  534,428  children,  of  whom  113,213  were  under  7  years  of  age,  380,928  were  between 
7  and  13,  25,419  were  between  13  and  14,  and  14,868  were  above  14.  Of  these  pupils, 
470,581  were  present  on  the  day  of  examination,  while  404,618  were,  on  an  average,  in 
daily  attendance  throughout  the  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
tiie  passing  of  the  act  of  1872: 


Tears. 


1872. 


1878. 


1870. 


1880. 


Estimated  population 

Number  of  schools  inspected 

Departments: 

Day 

Night 

Accommodation : 

Day  schools 

Night  schools 

Present  at  inspection : 

Day  scholars 

.    Night  scholars 

Ayerage  attendance: 

Day  scholars 

Night  scholars 

Namber  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

Assistant 

PupU 

Studying  at  training  colleges  . 


1,495,214 
1,»79 

2,133 


281,688 


225.300 
2,641 

213,549 
3,653 

2,566 


3,642 
729 


3,593,929 
3,011 

3.290 
251 

563,481 
3.257 

439,021 
12.^1 

377,257 
13,123 

4.953 

288 

4,883 

1.039 


3,628,065 
3,019 

3,813 
271 

585,629 
2,724 

447.801 
13,743 

385,109 
13,799 

5,148 
357 

4,648 
970 


3,661,202 
8,064 

8,877 
277 

602,064 
1,861 

470.581 
14,80» 

404,618 
14,297 

5,330 
444 

4.582 
893 


0.  Ibelaxd:  Popnlation,  5,317,416.  Capital,  Dublin ;  population,  314,666. 
The  nnmber  of  primary  schools  is  on  the  increase,  there  being  7,590  schools  in  ope- 
ration in  1880,  showing  an  increase  of  68  schools  over  the  previons  year.  The  pupils 
on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  numbered  1,063,020;  the  daily  average  attendance  was 
468,557.  The  average  attendance  for  1880  exceeded  that  for  1879  by  33,503  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  schools  showing  a  mixed  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  and  solely  under  Protestant  teachers  was  1,273,  attended  by  153,051  pupils; 
2,804  schools,  with  a  mixed  attendance  of  401,688  pupils,  were  solely  in  charge  of 
Roman  Catholic  teachers ;  and  98  schools,  with  a  mixed  attendance  of  22,503  pupils, 
were  in  charge  coi^ointly  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  Of  3,331 
schools  showing  an  unmixed  attendance,  552  were  in  charge  of  Protestant  teachers 
and  2,779  were  in  charge  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Greece,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  19,941  square  miles;  population,  1,679,775.    Capital,  Athena; 

population,  68,677. 

Following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  L'instruction  publique  chez  les  Grecs,  par  G.  Cbas- 
siotis,  Paris,  1881 : 

The  total  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Greece  was  1,172  in  1878-79.  Of 
this  number,  1,035  were  for  boys  and  137  for  girls.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was 
1,292,  viz,  1,117  males  and  175  females,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  79,446,  viz, 
67,108  boys  and  12,340  girls.  The  total  expenditure  for  these  schools  was  $322,400. 
The  total  number  of  private  elementary  schools  was  276,  viz,  164  for  boys  and  112  for 
girls.  The  number  of  teachers  was  295,  and  the  number  of  pupils  11,092,  viz,  6,740 
boys  and  4,352  girls.  Besides  the  public  and  private  elementary  schools,  there  are 
110  lower  elementary  schools,  with  110  teachers  and  3,500  pupils ;  6  industrial  schools 
(3  for  boys  and  3  for  girls),  with  23  teachers  and  510  pupils;  and  11  adult  schools,  with 
36  teachers  and  1,000  pupils. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1878-79,  167  Hellenic  schools,  with  358 
teachers  and  8,728  pupils;  22  gymnasia,  with  162  teachers  and  3,214  pupils;  11  non- 
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dasflical  secondary  schools,  with  29  teachers  and  269  pupils;  and  30  private  secondary 
schools  (22  for  boys  and  8  for  girls),  with  1/310  pupils,  viz,  650  boys  and  460  girls. 

For  superior  education  Greece  has  a  university  (at  Athens),  with  54  professors  and 
1,352  students,  and  a  polytechnic  school,  with  23  professors  and  582  students. 

ITALT,  contftitational  monarchy:  Area,  114,296  square  miles;  population,  28,209,620.    Capital,  Borne; 
population,  233,663.    Minister  of  pablio  inatmction,  F.  De  Sanctis. 

The  comprehensive  scheme,  submitted  in  1879  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
of  founding  schools  for  girls  of  the  same  order  as  the  lycenms  for  boys  has  fallen  to 
the  ground  for  the  present,  owing  partly  to  want  of  ftinds  in  the  impoyerished  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  municipalities,  and  still  more -to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils.  It  is  probable  that  the  project  was  premature,  the  ordinary  school  education 
not  being  as  yet  sufficiently  spread  to  create  the  want  for  more  advanced  study.  Italy 
has  the  very  best  intentions,  but  limited  means.  In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  is  rapidly 
increasing  the  Catholic  schools  with  the  millions  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Fifty  i>apal  schools  have  been  founded  within  one  year  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  Italian  Liberal  Education  Society  has  established  a  social  science  school  at 
Florence,  whose  object  it  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  diplomatic  service  and  for 
other  higher  positions  in  the  state  administration.  The  school  is  liberally  supported 
by  donations  from  wealthy  citizens.  One  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  has  gained 
the  first  place  in  the  diplomatic  examination  at  Bome. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  education  in  Italy  is  based  on  recent 
official  and  other  authentic  sources : 

Introductory  remarks. — Numerous  contradictory  newspaper  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  concerning  the  true  condition  of  education  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Italy  has  not  only  made  no 
progress  in  education  since  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  union,  but  that  the  schools 
formerly  prospering  under  the  several  smaller  governments  of  the  peninsula  have 
either  been  closed  or  are  in  a  lamentable  condition.  Official  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  but  they  failed  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  educational 
tffiiirs.  This  omission  has  at  last  been  supplied.  The  Bureau  has  received  an  elabo- 
rate and  concise  report  prepared  by  the  Direzione  della  statistica  generale  del  regno, 
and  entitled  **  Statistica  della  istruzione  elementare  pubblica  e  privata  in  Italia, 
Boma,  1881." 

A  brief  statement  concerning  Italy  in  general,  and  her  school  legislation  in  partic- 
ular, will  not  bo  out  of  place  here,  and  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  abstract  of 
the  above-named  statistical  report. 

Italy  has  long  been  the  cradle  of  the  fine  arts,  and  she  possessed  universities  long 
before  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  University  of  Bologna  was  founded  in  1119, 
and  that  of  Modena  in  1160.  Florence  and  Rome  are  celebrated  for  their  galleries  of 
acolptures  and  paiu tings.  Florence  is  the  native  city  of  Dante,  Giotto,  Macchiavelli, 
Amerigo  Vespucci  (after  whom  America  was  named),  Michael  Augelo,  and  Cellini. 

The  present  constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the  Statuto  fondamentale  del 
regno,  granted  6n  March  4,  1848,  by  King  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects. 
According  to  this  charter  the  executive  power  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  King  and 
is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible  ministers,  while  the  legislative  authority 
rests  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  chambers,  an  upper 
one,  the  senate,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  educational 
afiairs  of  the  kingdom  are  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
The  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is, 
nominally,  the  rnling  state  religion ;  but  many  acts  of  the  legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  church  and 
clergy  entirely  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  government  and  secured  perfect  religious 
freedom  to  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  exception.  About  thirty  million  dol- 
lars are  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  educational  purposes. 
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The  law  of  November  13,  1859,  is  still  to-day  the  fundamental  law  of  public  in- 
straction,  although  some  amendments  have  been  made  &om  time  to  time.  In  1877 
(July  17)  a  law  was  passed  making  primary  education  obligatory  for  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  10.  Each  commune  is  compelled  to  establish  public  primary 
schools.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  in  nearly  all  the  public  schools.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  optional.  This  provision  has  induced  the  Pope  to  compel  the  priests  to  estab- 
lish separate  church  schools  in  every  parish.  He  himself  has  established  50  church 
schools  in  Rome  within  one  year. 

The  salaries  of  Italian  teachers  are  very  low.  They  range  between  |110  and  |260 
a  year.  Female  teachers  receive  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  male  teachers.  In 
1876  the  average  salary  for  male  and  female  teachers  was  |120.  Several  of  the  rapidly 
succeeding  ministers  of  public  instruction  (there  have  been  thirty-eight  ministers  since 
November  30, 1847)  have  promised  a  reform  in  this  respect,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
yet.  The  Italian  finances  are  in  a  lamentable  condition,  and,  even  with  the  large 
amounts  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  convents  and  other  church  property,  the 
public  treasury  seems  to  remain  empty.  A  large  standing  army  absorbs  the  best 
part  of  the  public  moneys,  and  as  long  as  this  has  to  be  continued  it  will  be  difficult 
to  obtain  money  for  schools  and  teachers.  The  educational  expenditure  per  capita 
of  the  population  amounts  to  11  cents,  while  the  military  expenditure  amounto  to 
f  1.56  per  capita. 

The  budget  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1881  amounts  to 
27,927,212  lire  (1  lLra=19.3  cents).  Of  this  amount,  the  minister  and  his  staff  get 
592,426  lire,  the  school  inspectors  110,000  lire,  the  17  royal  universities  7,421,681  lire, 
the  royal  libraries  553,362  lire,  the  scientific  academies  654,497  lire,  the  schools  of 
music  268,454  lire,  the  art  galleries  727,608  lire,  the  classical  secondary  schools 
3,829,393  lire,  the  technical  schools  3,076,702  lire,  the  primary  schools  only  2,690,892 
lire,  the  normal  schools  1,017,780  lire,  the  female  high  schools  72,225  lire,  and  the 
rest  is  absorbed  by  miscellaneous  items. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  primary  education  seems  to  be  considered  of 
subordinate  value,  and  that  more  liberal  provisions  are  made  for  the  universities,  the 
schools  of  music,  the  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and  the  art  galleries.  It  is 
evident  that  the  small  amount  of  2,690,892  lire  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  suitable 
primary  education  for  a  school  population  of  nearly  5,000,000. 

StatUticB, — niiteracy  in  Italy  in  1861  and  1871,  according  to  the  official  censuses, 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  A,  showing  the  number  of  illiteraiea  in  1861. 


Censos  of  1801. 

Age. 

Popnlation.  a 

imtcntes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Under  5  yean 

1.494,564 
1,638,787 
1,397,924 
9,402,672 
7,763,885 
6,365,981 
10,897,236 

1,465,127 
1, 589. 450 
1,458,209 
9, 414, 971 
7,825.521 
6,367,311 
10,880,098 

2,959,691 
3,228,237 
2, 856, 133 
18, 817,  (M3 
15, 589. 406 
12, 733, 292 
21, 777, 334 

1,486,842 
1,296,214 
938,137 
.6,402,396 
5. 106, 182 
4, 168, 045 
7,889,238 

1,459,145 
1,358,022 
1,102,710 
7,651,318 
6,293,296 
5,190.586 
9,110,463 

2,945,987 
2,654.236 
2,040,847 
14, 053, 714 
11.399,478 
0.358.631 
16,090.701 

ProTn  6  to  12  veani 

From  12  to  19  ye&n 

Five  Tears  and  more 

Twelve  yean  and  more 

Nineteen  yean  and  more 

Variooaages 

aExclosive  of  the  present  province  of  Home  and  of  Venice. 
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Table  Bf  ahowing  the  number  of  illiteratee  in  1871. 


CCXVII 


Age. 


Census  of  1871. 


^opulatioii.  a 


Females.         ToUL 


nuterates. 


Hales.        Females.       Totol, 


Under  5  ye«n 

From  StolSyean 

From  12  to  19  years 

Five  years  and  more 

TwelTe  jreara  and  more  . .. 
Nineteen  years  and  more  . 
Yarioaaages 


1,670,776 
2,020,865 
1,801,842 

11.001,488 
0, 880, 578 
8,078,731 

18,472,218 


1,625,674 
1,955,677 
1,821,206 

11,803,218 
0, 847, 541 
8,026.885 

13,828,882 


3,096,449 
3,976,542 
3,623,048 
28,704,656 
19,728,U4 
16.105,066 
26,801,154 


1,566,153 
1,540,466 
1,071,589 
7,465,683 
5.925,228 
4,853,639 
9,031,836 


1,521,865 
1,590,630 
1,238,678 
9,000,091 
7,409,461 
6,170,783 
10,521,956 


3, 038. 018 
3,131,085 
2,310,267 
16,465,774 
13,384,689 
11^024,422 
19,553,792 


a  Population  of  the  whole  kingdom  after  the  annexation  of  the  papal  states. 
Proportion  of  illiteracy  in  1861  and  1871. 


Census  of  1861. 

Census  of  1871. 

Age. 

Number  of  illiterates  for  every  100 
inhabitants. 

Number  of  llUterates  for  every  100 
inhabitants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
sexes. 

FnuB  !t  tn  19  vfMm 

79 
67 
65 
72 

85 
76 
81 
84 

82 
71 
73 
78 

76 
59 
60 
67 

81 
68 
77 
79 

79 

From  12  to  19  years 

64 

Kineteen  years  and  more 

V&ri0n«  Affes 

68 
73 

riHterate  oonaeripts, — The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
each  100  conscripts  bom  between  1845  and  1858 : 


According    to 
the  examina- 
tion— 

Bom  in  the  year— 

1 
it 

MM 

1^ 

§ 

On  leaving  the  army. 

1815 

66 
62 
61 
58 
57 
54 
53 
53 
54 
52 
54 
53 
53 

40  j  Period  during  which 
40  >     education  was   op- 
35  J       Hnnal. 

09  J 

1846   * 

68 
69 
66 
65 
64 
61 
60 
57 
57 
55 
55 
54 
53 

I«7 

1848 

15 

18& 

1850 

1851 

1852 

Period  during  which 

1853 

'     education  was  ob- 

1^  

ligatory. 

1855 

igse 

1857 

18S6 
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The  follomog  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  con- 
tract : 


Years. 

Of   evety  100    persons 
married  were  unable 
to  sign  the  marriage 
contract— 

i 
t 

1 

1 

1 

1866a 

60.46 
60.51 
6&67 
70.24 
68.01 
67.23 
65w75 
66.22 
64.43 
64.54 
62.65 
62.23 
89.28 
59.16 

59.96 
59.93 
5&91 
6L01 
58.54 
67.73 
56.22 
56.56 
54.48 
54.32 
52.85 
5L78 
48.49 
48.07 

7&97 

18e7a 

70.09 

1868a 

7&43 

1869a 

79.46 

1870a 

77.48 

1871a 

70.73 

1872 

75.28 

1873 

75.88 

1874 

74.37 

1875 

74.76 

1876 

72.95 

1877 

72.60 

1878 

70.07 

1879 

70.24 

a  ExdosiTe  of  the  proTinoe  of  Bome. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  pupils, — The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupUs  in  elementary  schools  since  1861 : 


School  year. 

Number  of  pupHa. 

Total. 

Hales. 

Females. 

1861-'62a 

1,008,674 
1,100,294 
1,174,743 
1,213.870 
1.400,407 
1,484,532 
1,573,850 
1,604,078 
1,722,847 
1,707,706 
1,841,080 
1,805.754 
1.031,617 
2,002,700 
2,057.977 

579,550 

696,589 

654,568 

686^298 

824,676 

869,477 

890,208 

008,623 

060,487 

093.320 

1,000,157 

1,038,695 

1,054.460 

1,079,927 

1,112,270 

420,124 
482,635 
520,175 
527,572 
6t<4.731 
615,056 
683,151 
606,358 
763,400 
804,476 

1862-'63a 

1863-'64a 

1865-'66a 

1866-'67& 

1867-'68& 

186^706 

1870-71C 

1871-'72« 

1872-'73tf 

1873-74C 

832.823 

1874-76tf 

857,050 

1875-76C 

877.148 

1877-78tf 

923,783 

187&-79C 

945,707 

a  Without  Venice  and  Bome. 


b  Indosire  of  Venice  and  without  Rome. 
e  The  whole  kingdom. 
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Proportion  of  pupiU  to  the  popuJation, 


School  year. 


if  II 


lN3-'e3 
180-*64 

18S7-*88 
U0».'7O 
WTO-Tl 
1871-*72 

iwa-TB 

lff>-74 
W74-75 
U7S-7« 
lW7-'78 
1878-79 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  different  grades  of  public  and  private 
day  schools  and  the  nnmber  of  teachers  and  pnpils  of  these  schools  firom  1861-^62  to 
1879-79: 


Elementary  day  sohooU. 

UlIlUIV  BVUWUAV. 

Publio. 

PriTate. 

Sdioolyeais. 

1 

i 

i' 

P^ 

1^ 

Number  of  pn* 
pUs. 

1 

1 

S) 

Number  of 
pnpila. 

1 

1 

, 

1 

isn-'asa 

21.853 
28,840 
24,999 

31,050 
23,680 
25,009 

527,729 
574.421 
697,202 

857,423 
408,915 
440.627 

7,137 
6.082 

7,123 
7  741 

51,821 
52,168 
67,366 

71, 701 
73,720 
70,54» 

ldS9-'63a 

I80.*e4a 

6,805  0^^ 

t9M-'«5ci 

1885-'66a 

25,682 

26,019 

630,230 
766,117 
806,349 

468,491 
615,320 
543,717 

5,435 

6,371 

56,068 
58,559 
63,128 

59,081 
69,411 

1886-'«76 

ie«7>'6db 

29,909 

80,430 

6,414 

7,571 

71,338 

ld08-*89& 

M®-706 

81.225 
82,782 
33,656 
34.786 
85,683 
38,062 
38,255 

82,132 
83,200 
34,309 
35,462 
36,398 
86,995 
37,623 

825,249 
843,734 
881,371 
913,073 
931,911 
949.939 

602,910 
614,850 
664.419 
708,846 
725,877 

719  Ml 

7,075 
6,876 
8,157 
7,392 
7,687 

ft  0R9 

8,159 
7,684 
9,114 
8,968 
9,198 
0  7ai 

64,950 
64.888 
79,116 
80.247 
77,246 
88,766 
87,152 



80,211 

81,506^ 
98,041 

1870-71e 

1871-72C 

ie7a-73c 

lt73-74« 

1,098 

130,801 

95,630 
106,946 
113,198 
121,796 

18:4-75e 

l«75-76e 

067, 317'  7R^  ^v  0  im'  q  Am 

Ifl7^.77e 

1.887 
1.543 
1,566 

3,7S» 
,3.752 

147,978 
175,518 
183,809 

lW7-78« 

lt7a-79« 

89,702 
41,108 

89,702 
41.108 

1.006,418 
1,048,801 

824,831 
853,479 

7.906  7,906 
7,422  7,422 

73,609 
63,469 

98,451 
92,228 

a  Without  Venice  and  the  province  of  Borne.  5  Without  tho  province  of  Rome, 

e  The  whole  ^in^dom.  .  . 
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Adult  ichooU. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  adnlt  schools  in  1877-^ 
and  in  1878-^9: 


School  years. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Week  day  adult  schools : 

Number 

10,577 
10,677 

421,046 
11,755 

5,792 
5^792 

20,821 
175,810 

11,633 
11.638 

439.624 
16.063 

6.571 
6^871 

21,194 
101,245 

Namber  of  teachers 

Number  of  pupils: 

l^aleS - ,,,„,,  „,,,,-^ .„,nTTr 

Females     ..........................................  ...r..,.....,T-..r-.,--,t^-r..-r 

Sunday  adult  schools : 

Number 

TfninhMP  of  i;MiAli#ini - _ 

Number  of  pupUs: 

Mftl«M»         T.,          T rT .                T.         T 

Females  ............'..^.....^... ...,....t.. ....... ........t.^. ......> 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  female  boarding  schools  (convitti  fem- 
minili): 


School  years. 


Number  of  schools. 
Number  of  teachers 
Number  of  pupils. . 


Malta,  British  colony:  Area,  115  square  miles;  i>opnlation,  110,084.     Capital,  Yaletta;  population 

90,000. 

The  foUowmg  is  an  abstract  of  an  official  report  pablished  in  1880 : 

In  1838  only  three  elementary  schools  were  supported  by  the  government,  one  at 
Yaletta,  one  at  Senglea,  and  one  at  €k>zo.  There  were  728  children  at  the  schools 
of  Yaletta  and  Senglea,  and  at  Gozo  the  attendance  was  reported  to  be  inconsiderable. 
The  total  amount  spent  at  that  time  upon  elementary  education  was  iOOL  a  year.  In 
1844  there  were  24  government  primary  schools  in  Malta  and  4  in  Gozo,  besides  a nigbt 
school  for  adults  in  Zabbar  and  an  industrial  school  for  poor  orphans  in  Florian,  30 
schools  in  all.  In  1880  the  government  institutions  consisted  of  1  university,  with  168 
students ;  2  lyceums,  with  474  pupils ;  1  secondary  school  for  girls,  with  137  pupils  ; 
1  secondary  school  for  boys  at  Gozo,  with  40  pupils ;  63  primary  schools  in  Malta,  xvitli 
7,006  pupils  (3,347  boys  and  3,659  girls),  and  16  primary  schools  in  Gozo,  with  740  pu- 
pils (356  boys  and  384  girls) — total,  84  institutions,  with  8,565  pupils,  4,385  boys  and 
4,180  girls. 

Besides  the  educational  establishments  of  the  government,  there  are  in  Malta  and. 
Gozo  125  private  schools  or  seminaries,  attended  by  about  2,710  pupils.  These  private 
institutions  comprise  the  archbishop's  ecclesiastical  seminary ;  the  bishop's  seminary 
at  Gozo ;  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  St.  Julian ;  a  few  intermediate  schoolr  at  Yaletta;  three 
boarding  and  day  schools  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  respectively ;  a  large  primary  school  under  the  An- 
gustinian  Fathers  in  Yaletta;  and  about  100  ''adventure''  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  18  pupils  each. 

The  course  of  instiuction  in  the  public  elementary  schools  for  boys  includes  reading 
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in  Halteee,  Italian,  and  Engliah,  writing,  arithmetio,  catechism  and  sacied  history, 
geography,  elements  of  practical  geometry,  elements  of  botany,  vocal  music,  and  gym- 
nastics. In  the  girls'  schools  the  conrse  embraces  reading  in  Maltese,  Italian,  and 
English,  writing,  arithmetic,  catechism  and  sacred  history,  geography,  needlework, 
tnd  Tocal  mnsio.  The  total  nomber  of  teachers  and  assistants  in  pnblic  primary  schools 
if  246. 

VsTHEBLAarDS,  constitutloiial  monarchy:  Area,  20,527  square  miles;  popolation,  4,037,010.    Capital^ 
The  Hague ;  population,  114,936.    Minister  of  the  interior,  W.  Six. 

The  Verslag  van  den  staat  der  hooge-,  middelbare  en  lagere  scholen  in  het  Eoning- 
rijk  der  Nederlanden  over  1879-1880  gives  the  following  accoont  of  the  condition  of 
edacation  in  the  Netherlands  in  1879-^60: 

riiir«railie0.— Important  changes  in  the  management  of  the  universities  have  not 
taken  place  during  the  year.  Among  the  three  state  universitiee  Leyden  leads  in  the 
onmber  of  students,  with  485;  Utrecht  follows,  with  403 ;  and  Qroningen  comes  last, 
with  202.  In  the  newly  created  University  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  a  provincial  and 
monicipal  institution  receiving  a  limited  state  subsidy,  the  number  of  students  was  577 
in  1879-'80,  or  92  more  than  the  highest  number  of  students  in  a  state  university. 

Table  showing  the  numl>er  of  etudente  in  each  faculty  in  1879. 


UniTersities. 


rnirersities  entirely  supported  hy  the  state 

Leyden 

Utrecht 

Groningen ...^ 

Total 

ProTindal  and  municipal  university : 

Amaterdam 

Grand  total 


Faculties  of — 


29 
180 
25 


234 


22 


224 
87 
55 


856 


45 


255  I    411 


158 
89 
80 


327 


343 


570 


94 


90 


184 


1. 

I' 
1"= 

&4 


485 

403 
20^ 


69     1,090 


77 


136 


577 


1,667 


Since  the  above  statistics  were  published  the  number  of  students  has  increased 
considerably,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table:  « 


StatiBtice  of  Dutch  univenitice  in  1880-'81. 

Number  of  students. 

Faculties. 

1 

1 

P 

a 

H 

Law 

90 
810 
19 
41 
80 

448 
187 
85 
54 
45 

155 
136 
190 
20 
49 

95 
124 
28 
25 
28 

788> 

i''**k4n« . T 

767 

Theolocv... 

272 

LitemtiiTV.... 

140 

202" 

Total. 

540 

789 

550 

800 

2.1«> 

Diniti 

7Arl  hv 

\<^o 

oq] 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  facultiee  of  law  and  medicine  draw  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  in  the  Netherlands,  while  in  nearly  all  the  other  oonntries  of 
Europe  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  natural  sciences  have  the  largest  attendance. 
In  the  Netherlands  there  is  a  great  demand  for  physicians  and  lawyers  for  the  numer- 
ous colonial  possessions  of  that  country,  and  this  induces  many  young  men  to  choose 
these  professions  in  preference  to  others  which  are  overcrowded. 

School*  of  theology, — The  total  number  of  special  schools  of  theology  is  13,  of  which 
5  are  Protestant,  6  Roman  Catholic,  1  Old  Catholic,  and  1  Israelitish.  The  number  of 
students  is  not  given. 

Secondary  schools, —  Under  this  heading  the  Hollanders  class  the  gymnasia,  the 
progymnasia,  the  burgher  schools,  the  higher  burgher  schools,  the  higher  industrial 
schools,  the  secondary  schools  for  girls,  the  agricultural  schools,  the  polytechnic 
school,  the  naval  schools,  the  deaf-mute  schools,  the  school  of  midwifery,  and  the  school 
of  veterinary  surgery. 

Oymn€t8ia  and  progymnasia, — The  number  of  gymnasia  is  24,  and  that  of  prog3minasia 
5.  These  29  institutions  had  308  teachers  and  1,676  pupils  in  1879-^.  About  one- 
half  of  the  expenditure  of  these  schools  is  derived  from  state  subsidies  and  the  other 
half  from  tuition  fees. 

Burgher  schools, —  The  number  of  these  schools  is  36,  the  minority  ot  which  have 
been  established  since  1864.  Nearly  all  these  schools  are  gratuitous  evening  schools  for 
youDg  men  eugaged  during  the  day.  In  December,  1879,  these  schools  had  4,380 
pupils  against  4,313  in  December,  1878.  Of  the  4,380  pupils  in  1879, 4,078  had  already 
selected  a  trade. 

Higher  burgher  schools, — In  December,  1879,  the  total  number  of  higher  burgher 
schools  was  55,  of  which  18  belonged  to  ^e  state  and  37  to  the  municipalities.  Of 
these  55  institutions,  33  had  a  course  of  five  or  six  years,  3  of  four  years,  and  19  of 
three  years.  The  tuition  fees  range  between  (15  and  $30  a  year.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  of  these  schools  was  4,140  and  the  number  of  professors  614. 

Secondary  schools  for  girls, — The  existing  secondary  schools  for  girls  have  all  been 
established  since  1867.  They  are  all  communal  institutions  receiving  subsidies  from 
the  state  and  the  provinces.  The  total  number  of  these  schools  is  11.  Their  course 
of  instruction  extends  over  five  years,  and  the  tuition  fees  range  between  t25  and  $30 
a  year.  The  number  of  pupils  was  852  in  December,  1879,  against  769  in  the  previous 
year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  religion,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  natural 
sciences,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  science  of  government,  geography,  history^ 
Dutch,  German,  French,  English,  book-keeping,  drawing,  esthetics,  needlework,  and 
psychology. 

.  Schools  of  agriculture, — For  agricultural  education  Holland  has  a  state  school  of 
agriculture,  at  Wageningen,  with  67  students,  a  private  school  of  horticulture,  at 
Wafergraafsmeer,  with  22  students,  and  several  other  institutions  established  by 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies. 

The  polytechnic  school, — The  polytechnic  school  had  314  pupils  in  1879-'80,  of  whom 
9  were  females. 

Naval  schools, — ^A  naval  power  like  Holland  has  naturally  a  number  of  good  naval 
schools  for  the  training  of  officers  and  seamen.  In  1679-'80  the  number  of  these  schools 
was  11,  with  27  professors  and  441  students.  Five  of  these  schools  belong  to  the  state 
and  6  to  municipalities  receiving  state  aid. 

Deaf -mute  and  blind  schools, —  The  deaf-mute  schools  are  situated  at  Groningen  (es- 
tablished in  1790),  with  195  inmates;  Rotterdam,  with  115  inmates;  and  Gestel,  witli 
138  inmates.  For  the  education  of  the  blind  there  is  an  institution  at  Amsterdam, 
with  65  inmates. 

Elementary  schools, — The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  was  3,852  in  1879-'dO, 
against  3,826  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  3,852  schools  in  1879-'80,  2,750  were  pub- 
lic, 114  private  receiving  subsidies,  and  988  private  receiving  no  subsidies.  The  pri- 
vate schools  were  under  the  control  of  the  various  religious  denominations  which  do 
not  approve  of  the  unsectarian  public  schools  established  by  law  of  August  17, 1873. 
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The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  public  and  private  elementary  schools 
WM  13,293  in  1879-'d0,  viz,  10,397  males  and  2,901  females.  As  the  total  number  of 
papils  of  elementary  schools  is  540,995,  there  are  41  pupils  for  every  teacher.  Of  the 
640,995  pupils,  S286,369  are  boys  and  254,626  girls.  The  total  population  in  De- 
cember, 1879,  was  4,037,010,  viz,  2,000,902  males  and  2,036,108  females.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-12)  In  the  same  year  was  517,654,  vix, 
259,801  boys  and  258,453  girls.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
number  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  under  six  or  over  twelve  years  of 
ige.  The  official  report  estimates  that  79,941  children  of  school-age — 32,005  boys 
and  47,936  girls — did  not  attend  school  in  December,  1879.  One-half  of  the  pupils  in 
the  elementary  schools  (268,386)  received  gratuitous  instruction,  viz,  230,750  in  the 
pablio  schools  and  37,636  in  the  private  schools. 

Co$i  of  education,  — The  following  table  shows  the  total  expenditure  for  education 
in  1879-^: 


Expenditure  for— 

Contributed  by  the— 

Total. 

State. 

Prorincea. 

Communee. 

UBivertitles 

FlorintA 

1,175,  OIL  83 

108,379.64 

1,006.004.83 

90,818.72 

11,880.10 

1,228,^7.80 

Florim. 
10,000.00 

FloHn$. 
269,170.00 
431,07&60 
1,089,876.88 

FloHnt. 
1,444,18L39 

WilglMT  MtoQiidary  scbooli 

534,958.20 

Lower MoondATT aohoids .................... 

80,40L60 

2,126^88L71 

&hoot  <rf  veterinary  snrgery 

90,818.72 

Schon)  of  BttWwifery 

11,886L10 

834,959.03 

0,903,705ul4 

8,407,02L88 

Total 

8,020,963.90 

876,800.63 

8,083,929.16 

12,080,24168 

>  Florin  =s  40.2  cents. 

The  total  amount  derived  fix>m  tuition  fees  amounted  to  1,819,343  florins  in  1879-*80, 
viz:  In  the  universities,  257,011  florins;  in  the  elementary  schools,  1,079,862  florins; 
and  the  rest  in  secondary  and  special  schools. 

Normal  schools. — There  are  in  the  Netherlands  two  kinds  of  normal  schools,  viz : 
normal  schools  of  the  first  order  and  normal  schools  of  the  second  order.  The  former 
train  teachers  for  the  cities  and  the  latter  for  rural  districts.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  the  Dutch  language,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geom- 
etry, natural  sciences,  horticulture,  jsinging,  pedagogy,  drawing,  gymnastics,  German, 
French,  hygiene,  physiology,  anatomy,  and  needlework  for  girls. 

In  ISTd-'SO  there  were  five  state  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  viz : 
's  Hertogenbosch,  with  146  students ;  Haarlem,  with  107  students ;  Groningen,  with 
115  students;  Middelburg,  with  80  students;  Deventer,  with  80  students;  and  Ny- 
megen,  with  20  students;  total,  548  students.  These  five  schools  cost  the  state 
328,262  florins  in  1879.  Besides  the  state  normal  sch(K)ls,  there  are  provincial  normal 
courses,  which  were  attended  by  2,384  male  and  733  female  students  in  1879-'80.  The 
total  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  profession  of  teacher  was,  therefore,  3,665 
inl879-'80. 

Primm  schools, — In  1879-^80  instruction  was  given  in  39  prisons  to  20,131  inmates, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  At  the  end  of  the  course 
all  except  686  inmates  were  able  to  read  and  write.  Libraries  are  connected  with 
aU  the  prisons.    In  1879-^80,  15,990  volumes  were  issued  to  12,064  readers. 

Crkkes  and  infant  schools, — The  total  number  of  creches  and  infant  schools  was 
771  in  1879-W,  viz:  102 public  and  669 private.  The  public  institutions  had  18,964 
^lildren  (9,637  boys  and  9,327  girls)  and  the  private  institutions  66,340  (30,469  boys  and 
35,880  girla),  which  gives  a  total  of  85,304,  against  83,718  in  the  previous  year.    The 
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total  number  of  teachers  was  2,503,  viz :  506  in  public  and  l,9(n'  in  private  institu- 
tions. 

MiscellaneouB  educational  items. — The  Dutch  association  for  the  promotion  of  unsec- 
tarian  education  counts  at  present  413  local  committees.  The  collections  in  1879  in 
aid  of  existing  schools  amounted  to  about  $20,000. 

The  first  chamber  of  the  states  general  has  granted  the  amount  of  money  required 
by  the  government  for  the  execution  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  August  17, 
1878.  This  law  has  been  the  cause  of  violent  discussions.  The  question  was  whether 
the  public  schools  should  retain  the  unsectarian  character  which  ihey  have  had  since 
1857,  or  whether  they  should  be  changed  to  denominational  schools.  The  provision 
of  the  old  law  that  the  public  school,  though  unsectarian,  shall  at  the  same  time 
train  the  pupils  to  the  practice  of  every  social  and  Christian  virtue  is  retained  in  the 
new  law. 

The  educational  budget  for  1881  amounts  to  nearly  |2,200,000. 

It  is  calculated  that  among  the  strictly  rural  population  of  the  kingdom  one-fourth 
of  the  grown-up  men  and  one-third  of  the  women  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Nearly  all  the  elementary  schools  in  some  agricultural  districts  ore  deserted  every 
year  as  soon  as  the  work  in  the  fields  begins.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  retain  the 
children  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  by  arranging  school  festivals  for  them,  but 
the  out  door  work  seems  to  suit  them  better  than  the  school  routine.  The  only  rem- 
edy for  this  evil  is  a  compulsory  school  law. 

POBTUQAL^  ooDfltitatioiiAl  monarchy :  Area,  SO^  510  aqnare  mil«a ;  population,  4,745,124.   Capital,  Lisbon  ; 

popalati<m,  283,880. 

The  university  of  Coimbra  has  at  presejit  five  faculties,  viz:  theology,  with  11  pro- 
fessors; law,  with 21  professors;  medicine,  with  18 professors ;  mathematics,  with  11 
professors;  philosophy,  with  11  professors ;  total,  72  professors,  llie  total  number  of 
students  is  766,  viz:  41  in  theology,  364  in  law,  51  in  medicine,  116 in  mathematios,  194 
in  philosophy. 

The  government  proposes  to  submit  to  the  chambers  a  bill  to  exclude  Jesuits  from 
all  grades  of  schools.  The  Jesuits  possess  at  present  a  large  number  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  chiefly  boarding  schools. 

KUB6IA,  absolute  monarchy  :^  Area,  8,444,766  aqnare  miles;  i>opalation,  85,685,045.   Capital,  St.  Peters- 
burg; population,  667,926.   Acting  minister  of  public  instruction,  Saburofll 

Miscellaneous  eduoalional  items, — ^The  number  of  students  of  Russian  military  schools 
is  11,300,  of  whom  8,800  are  boarders.  The  expenditure  of  these  schools  amounts  to 
$4,000,000  a  year. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  bos  decreed  that  no  university  under  his  j aria- 
diction  shall  henceforth  admit  a  student  who  is  married  and  that  students  who  get 
married  after  matriculation  shall  be  expelled. 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of  Vienna,  extracts  from  a  Russian  Journal,  called  the  ele- 
mentary School  Teacher,  some  interesting  statistics  of  elementary  education  in  Rassia. 
It  appears  that  of  all  children  in  8t.  Petersburg  who  are  of  fit  age  for  school  only  41 
per  cent,  are  actually  being  taught.  There  are  30.000  children  in  St.  Petersburg  Trho 
go  to  no  school  whatever.  The  government  of  St.  Petersburg — that  is,  the  district  of 
which  St.  Petersburg  is  the  centre — is  still  worse  off.  Not  quite  25  per  cent,  of  tho 
children  go  to  school.  In  the  Moscow  government  the  percentage  is  only  15,  while  in 
the  city  of  Moscow  itself  it  falls  as  low  as  12.  In  the  Tambow  government  the  fi^^ure^ 
are  7^  per  cent. ;  in  that  of  Poltowa,  7  per  cent.,  and  the  same  in  that  of  Samana.  In 
only  a  few  governments  is  the  percentage  apparently  higher.  In  Bessarabia  40  per 
cent,  of  the  children  go  to  school ;  in  Kazan,  30  per  cent. ;  in  Penza,  28  per  cent. 

*For  the  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Reports  <of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878  aaA 
1879. 
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Spadi,  constitutional  monarchy  :>  Area,  182,758  square  miles;  population,  16,625,860.   Capital,  Madrid; 

population,  397,690. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  be  obligatory  in  Spain  from  July  1, 
1881.  The  school  authorities  have  therefore  requested  all  the  teachers  of  the  country 
to  double  their  zeal  in  familiarizing  their  pupils  with  this  system  at  once. 

Very  little  progress  appears  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 

SwEDCf,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  170,970  square  miles;  population,  4,578,901.    Capital,  Stock* 

hobn;  population.  173,433. 

Sweden  has  613,424  pupils  in  8,706  schools,  or  79  pupils  for  each  school. 

The  lower  chamber  has  requested  the  government  to  abolish  Latin  as  an  obligatory 
branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  secondary  schools.  Eighty-five  members  voted  for 
the  change  and  thirty-eight  against  it.  The  government  has  not  yet  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  chamber. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Northern  Teachers*  Association  was  held  at  Stockholm 
in  August,  1880.  About  5,000  educators  were  present.  The  King  himself  attended 
the  opening  meeting  and  the  meeting  on  the  following  day. 

A  report  on  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  kingdom  is  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration and  will  doubtless  be  published  in  1881.  The  last  education  report  was  pub- 
lished in  1876  and  trinslated  into  English,  in  view  of  its  use  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition in  Philadelphia. 

SwnzsRLAXD,  federal  repnbUo :'  Area,  15,233  square  miles ;   population,  2,808,493.  Capital,  Berne ; 

I>opulation,  36,000. 

Miscellaneous  educational  items. — In  view  of  the  opinion  lately  expressed  by  eminent 
oca  lists  that  the  reading  of  Oerman  characters  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  the  Bernese 
government  has  resolved  to  discourage  its  use  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  its  official 
amionncements  and  reports  will  henceforth  be  printed  exclusively  in  Boman  char- 
acters. 

The  expenses  for  education  in  the  canton  of  Berne  amount  to  1,809,681  francs,  of 
which  357,398  francs  are  for  the  university,  261,594  francs  for  secondary  education, 
and  the  rest  for  primary  education. 

In  the  new  University  of  Geneva,  formerly  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  the  number  of 
students  is  fast  increasing.  It  has  at  present  391  students,  viz :  21  in  the  faculty  of 
theology,  70  in  the  faculty  of  law,  94  in  that  of  medicine,  11  in  philosophy,  and  195  in 
sciences  and  letters. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  reorganize  the  polytechnic  school  at  ZUrich.  This  institu- 
tion was  established  by  the  federal  government  in  1856,  and  althojtgh  its  success  has 
been  brilliant  there  are  many  educators  and  other  prominent  men  who  wish  a  reor- 
pmization.  They  hold  that,  as  the  ZUrich  school  has  the  rank  of  a  university,  it 
should  have  no  preparatory  department ;  they  further  hold  that  the  minimum  age  of 
admission  should  be  18  instead  of  17,  as  heretofore.  The  school  has  at  present,  be- 
sides the  preparatory  department,  a  section  of  architecture,  of  civil  engineering,  of 
teebnical  mechanics,  of  technical  chemistry,  of  agriculture  and  sylviculture,  of  ped- 
•gogy,  and  of  philosophy  and  political  science. 

Professor  Rambert,  of  the  polytechnic  school,  states  in  a  recent  report  that  the  major- 
ity of  candidates  for  admission  to  that  institution  come  insufficiently  prepared.  They 
haTe  received  a  one-sided  training,  have  read  little,  and  are  not  able  to  write  an  essay 
00  a  given  subject.  In  a  class  of  17  students  only  one  had  heard  of  Franklin,  and  he 
did  not  know  that  Franklin  was  the  inventor  of  the  lightning  rod.  Eleven  students 
had  never  heard  of  Ciesar,  Charlemagne,  Charles  XII,  or  Frederick  the  Great. 

*  Primary  and  seoondary  edncation  statistics  have  not  been  published  since  1870.    For  the  statistics 
•C  toperior  edocation,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1879. 
*Por  latest  edncational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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The  following  list  shows  how  mnch  the 
for  every  pupil  in  the  pablic  sohools: 

FranoA. 

1.  Basle  (city) 54.50 

2.  St.  GaU 33.80 

3.  Nenchatel 30.20 

4.  Zurich 28.73 

5.  Schafthausen 27.70 

6.  Aargau 25.00 

7.  Geneva 24.50 

8.  Vaud 24.30 

9.  Glarus 21.30 

20.  Beme 20.50 

11.  Thurgovia 20.20 

12.  Lucerne 20.00 

13.  Zug 18.50 


different  Swiss  cantons  spend  each  year 

Fnmca. 

14.  Soleure 17.90 

15.  Freiburg 14.60 

16.  Basle  (country) 13.50 

17.  Orisons 12.80 

18.  Appenzell  (Outer  Rhodes) 12.10 

19.  Schwytz 11.40 

20.  Ticino 10.60 

21.  Unterwalden,  Lower 9.30 

22.  Unterwalden,  Upper 8.50 

23.  Appenzell  (Inner  Rhodes).* 6.86 

24.  Uri 5.80 

25.  WaUis 4.50 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  years  of  service  of  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  different  cantons : 


Cantons. 


Male 
teachers. 

Female 
teachers. 

19.1 

14.6 

17.1 

9.4 

17.0 

10.8 

14.8 

10.6 

11.1 

11.8 

9.9 

7.5 

14.3 

8.6 

15.8 
11.9 

9.1 

15.2 

&8 

15.6 

9.3 

20.0 

&8 

17.5 
17.8 

1.5 

15.7 
15.2 

10.0 

14.8 

&4 

10.5 

6.0 

16.0 

10.7 

18.3 

3.0 

12.3 

11.0 

16.7 

0.8 

a4 

6.2 

10.9 

6.1 

12.9 

12.0 

15.6 

a7 

7  I 

8  ' 

ol 

10: 

11 ! 

12| 

13 

U 

15 

16  j 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Zurich... 
Beme  — 
Lnceme. 
Uri 


Schwytz 

Unterwalden,  Upper 

Unterwalden,  Lower , 

Glarus 

Zug 

Freiburg 

Soleure 

Basle  (city) 

Basle  (country) 

Schaffhnusen 

Appenzell  (Outer  ^6des) . 
Appenzell  (Inner  Rhodes) . 

St.  Gall I 

Grisons 

Aargau , 

Thurgovia 

Ticino 

Vaud 

Wallis 

Neuchatel 

Geneva 


Average  for  Switzerland. 


n.— Asia. 

BRmsH  Isvtk :  Area,  ;4472,854  square  miles ;  population,  237,895,496. 

The  factories  bill  has  passed  the  Indian  legislature.  A  clause  has  been  inserted 
allowing  the  Bengal  govemment  to  place  factories  under  the  inspection  of  the  mag- 
istrate of  the  district  instead  of  under  a  regular  inspector,  and  the  lowest  age  for  the 
employment  of  a  child  in  a  factory  has  been  changed  to  se^en  instead  of  eight  years. 
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Mr.  Johnston,  of  Bridge  of  AJlen,  said,  at  the  social  science  congress  held  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1380,  that  the  population  of  India  was  calculated  at  240,000,000,  and  of  that 
number  some  190,000,000  were  to  be  fonnd  in  British  India.  In  the  schools  and  col- 
leges under  direct  government  control  there  were  400,000  pupils;  in  aided  schools, 
bOO,000;  and  in  unaided  schools,  native  institutions  of  a  most  nnsatisfactory  charac- 
ter, there  were  350,000  pupils  on  the  rolls.  Of  the  total,  90,000  received  education 
of  a  comparatively  high  order.  This  is  what  had  been  accomplished  in  twenty-five 
years  under  the  education  act  of  1854.  But  to  bring  the  population  of  India  under 
instruction  at  that  rate  of  progress  would  take  five  hundred  years,  even  if  it  remained 
stationary.  At  presen  t  the  treasury  spends  for  educational  purposes  less  than  750,000{. ; 
and  of  this  sum  only  some  85,000Z.  are  devoted  to  the  lower  class. 

The  present  condition  of  Madras  University  compares  favorably  with  that  reported 
in  previoos  years.  Of  the  3,309  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  the  matricu- 
lation examination,  1,094  passed.  Of  the  successful  candidates  about  two-thirds  came 
from  non-government  schools,  and  it  ap][>ear8  that  the  schools  managed  by  natives  are 
considerably  on  the  increase.  The  majority  of  the  85  candidates  who  out  of  the  175 
that  presented  themselves  passed  the  B.  a.  examination  were  Brahmins. 

An  institution  that  promises  to  become  an  important  adjunct  to  the  educational 
forces  at  work  for  the  revivification  of  the  ancient  people  is  the  new  high  school  for 
boys,  established  by  the  American  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
Ivy  Park,  Naini  Tal,  one  of  the  Indian  government  sanitary  stations.  Rev.  J.  Walter 
Waagh,  D.  D.,  who  was  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Memorial  School  at  Cawn- 
pore,  and  who  succeeded  in  placing  that  institution  on  a  firm  basis,  was  detailed  to 
foond  this  school  at  Naini  Tal.  He  has  laid  broad  foundations  and  under  his  man- 
agement the  school  has  opened  with  every  indication  of  success. 

Education  in  British  Burmah. —  Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  on  public  in- 
struction in  British  Burmah  for  the  year  1880-'B1. 

The  more  important  educational  statistics  for  the  whole  province,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,704,353,  were  as  follows: 


1879-'80. 


1880-'8L 


Total  number  of  govomment  schools 

Total  namber  of  aoholars  at  school 

Total  number  of  aided  and  private  schools 

Total  n amber  of  scholars  at  these  schools 

Proportion  of  school-going  children  to  the  whole  i>opulAtion,  i>er  thousand 

2^axabor  of  boys  who  passed  the  matriculation  or  entrance  examination  of  the 

Calcutta  University,  per  thousand 

Somber  of  children  who  passed  the  provincial  examinations  by  the— 

Middle  school  stuidard 

Upper  primary  standard 

Lowo*  primary  standard 

Total  expenditure  on  education,  rupees  b 

Total  expenditure  on  goremment  schools,  rupees 

Total  expenditure  on  results,  grants,  and  other  assistance  to  indigenous  primary 
schools,  rupees : 


48 

48 

2,176 

2,777 

3,097 

3,219 

78,198 

85,930 

22 

24 

(a) 

49 

(a) 

157 

(a) 

207 

410,067 

413,  079 

134,935 

162,039 

25,126 


23,410 


aBxaminations  not  instituted  in  the  year  1879-'6( 


b  1  rupees  39  cents 


As  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  years,  8,261  more  children  are  re- 
turned as  attending  school,  the  total  expenditure  for  education  has  very  slightly 
increased,  the  cost  of  government  schools  has  largely  increased,  and  a  smaller  sum 
than  last  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  indigenous 
primary  schools. 

Nearly  every  Burman  man  or  boy  comes  under  instruction  of  some  sort  for  a  part  of 
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his  life  at  a  kyoung,  and  it  is  partly  by  reason  of  tbe  religious  and  secular  ter.chiug 
imparted  at  the  kyoungs  that  these  institutions  have  acquired  and  retain  so  6tron<;  a 
hold  on  the  veneration  of  all  Bnrmans.  The  education  given  at  kyoungs  is  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas  susceptible  of  improvement  in  breadth  and  in  the  manner  of  teaching. 
'  The  results  of  the  recent  census  will  show  whether  or  not  in  Burmah  a  larger  projior- 
tion  of  the  people  can  read  and  write  than  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  the  volume 
of  statistics  issued  by  the  government  of  India  this  year  shows  that  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  population  go  to  school  in  Burmah  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
This  result  is  entirely  due  to  the  national  system  of  monastic  education.  It  is  a  draw- 
back, Inseparable  indeed  from  the  system,  but  still  a  drawback,  that  girls  cannot  be 
admitted  to  monastic  schools.  The  circumstance  that  lay  schools  admit  girls  as  well 
as  boys  probably  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  these  institutions ;  but  orthoilox 
Buddhists  have  been  heard  to  deplore  the  growing  popularity  of  lay  schools,  where 
"the  law  "  and  religion  are  rarely  taught. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  pupils  to  each  1,000  of  the  population:  In 
Madras,  8.5;  Bombay,  12.2;  Bengal,  13.5;  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  5.1 ;  Pun- 
jab, 5.7;  Central  Provinces,  7.8;  British  Burmah,  25.4;  Assam,  8.8;  Berar,  12.5; 
Ajmere,  7.8 ;  Coorg,  14 ;  average  for  all  British  India,  10.2. 

Japan,  absolate  monarchy:'  Area,  156,604  square  miles;  population,  34,338,470.    Capital,  Tokio;  pop- 
nlation,  811,510.    Minister  of  edacation,  Fakuoka  Takachika. 

The  Japanese  code  of  education. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Japanese  code  of 
education  promulgated  September  29,  1879,  and  revised  December  28,  1880: 

Educational  affairs  throughout  the  empire  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  min- 
ister of  education.  The  schools  shaU  be  elementary  schools,  middle  schools,  uni- 
versities, normal  schools,  special  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning.  All 
wards  (in  cities  or  towns)  or  villages  shall  severally  or  conjointly  establish  public 
elementary  schools.  A  school  committee  shall  be  organized  in  each  ward  or  village 
for  the  management  of  its  school  affairs,  and  this  committee  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people.  The  period  of  8  years,  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  shall  be  fixed  as  the  school  ago 
of  every  child.  Parents  or  guardians  shall  be  responsible  for  the  school  attendance 
of  their  children.  Where  children  have  the  means  of  receiving  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  any  other  way  than  by  attending  schools,  such  instruction  shall  be  recognized 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  In  any  localities 
where  the  means  are  inadequate  for  establishing  and  maintaining  schools,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  organize  a  system  of  itinerary  instruction  for  teaching  children.  Public 
normal  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  fu  or  ken.  Teachers  of  either  sex  ediall  bo 
over  18  years  of  age.  Every  school,  public  or  private,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  officers  sent  out  by  the  minister  of  education.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  shall  not  bo 
taught  in  the  same  room,  except  in  the  elementary  classes.  A  school  fee  shall  be 
charged  or  remitted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  schools.  No  corporal  pun- 
ishments shall  be  inflicted  on  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  Parents  or  guardians  shall 
be  permitted  to  attend  any  and  all  examinations  that  may  be  held  in  the  schools. 

Univeraity  of  Tokio. — The  university  embraces  departments  of  law,  science,  and  liter- 
ature. All  the  courses  in  the  departments  of  law,  science,  and  literature  extend  through 
four  years,  and  there  are  four  corresponding  grades  of  students.  In  the  department 
of  law  the  students  all  pursue  the  same  course.  In  the  department  of  science  six 
courses  have  been  establii^hed,  and  in  the  department  of  literature  two  courses. 

The  intention  is  ultimately  to  use  the  Japanese  language  in  all  the  departments, 
but  for  the  present  instruction  is  given  mainly  in  the  English  language.  The  stu- 
dent is  also  taught  either  the  French  or  German  language,  but  in  the  department  of 
law  he  must  study  the  French  language. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  president,  a  vice  president,  and  62  professors:  9  of 
law,  30  of  science,  and  23  of  literature. 

>For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  1879. 
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Kumher  of  students  in  1880.— The  total  number  of  students  was  205  in  1880,  viz:  52 
in  the  ilepartment  of  law,  110  iu  the  department  of  science,  and  43  in  the  department 
of  literature.  The  number  of  graduates  in  the  same  year  was  92,  viz:  21  in  law,  63 
in  science,  and  8  in  literature.  During  the  year,  15  students  were  sent  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  viz:  10  to  England,  4  to  France,  and  1  to  Germany. 

Studenta  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  Applicants  for 
iidmission  to  the  first  year  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  have  completed  a 
coorae  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  educational  auxiliaries  of  the  university  include  (1)  the  library,  (2)  the  zoolog- 
ical cabinet,  (3)  the  botanical  cabinet,  (4)  the  mineralogical  cabinet,  (5)  the  geolog- 
ical and  paleontological  cabinet,  (6)  the  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  cabinet, 
(7)  the  mining  and  metallurgical  cabinet,  (8)  the  chemical  technology  cabinet,  (9) 
the  archieological  cabinet,  (10)  the  collection  of  scientific  apparatus,  (11)  the  labo- 
ratories, and  (12)  the  botanical  garden. 

in.— Africa. 

Cape  op  Good  Hopb,  British  colony:  Area,  347,855  square  miles;  population,  1,420,162. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  education  for 
1879-VO: 

Under  the  education  acts  of  1865  and  1874  and  supplementary  regulations  approved 
by  both  houses  of  Parliament,  grants  are  authorized  to  be  made  in  promoting  the  ele- 
mentary school  instruction  of  the  children  of  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  color,  and  for  the  superior  instruction  in  literature  and  science  of  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  higher  public  schools  or  colleges.  General  industrial  train- 
ing and  special  instruction  in  trade  schools  are  provided  for  a  certain  number  of  native 
lads,  and  the  practical  domestic  training  of  native  girls  is  also  encouraged.  The  sys- 
tem thus  comprehends:  (I)  Colleges  under  the  higher  education  act  of  1874;  (2)  pub- 
lic schools,  three  grades,  and  district  boarding  schools  among  the  farmers;  (3)  mission 
schools;  (4)  aborigines'  day  and  trade  schools.  During  the  year  1879-^80  there  have 
been  in  operation  5  colleges,  with  309  pupils;  57  public  schools  of  class  1,  with  4,846 
pupils,  105  of  class  2,  with  5,0*24  pupils,  and  73  of  class  3,  with  2,781  pupils;  40 
boarding  schools  for  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  population,  with  624  pupils;  368 
mission  schools,  with  41,122  pupils;  and 268  aborigines'  schools,  with  18,506  pupils.  Iq 
addition  to  these  institutions,  there  is  the  normal  college  with  its  model  school  in  Capo 
Town,  attended  by  180  pupils.  In  the  918  institutions  which  have  been  in  operation, 
73,338  pnpils  have  received  instruction,  elementary,  superior,  or  industrial,  during 
some  portion  of  the  year.  The  highest  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  a  quarter  was 
54,134,  tbo  highest  daily  attendance  for  a  quarter  was  43,976,  and  the  ordinary  daily 
attendance  was  36,718.  The  government  expenditure  for  education  in  1879-'80  was 
79,648/. 

In  conclnding,  the  superintendent  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of  pub- 
he  instniction  and  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  superintendent  general  of  education. 

Eerrr,  a  dq>endency  of  Turkey :  Area,  1,406,250  square  miles ;  population,  16,952,000.    Capital,  Cairo; 

population,  340,883. 

For  the  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Heport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1879. 

Natal,  British  colony:  Area,  18,750  square  miles;  population,  825,512. 

The  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Natal  council  of  education  comprise  high 
and  primary  schools.  There  are  two  of  the  former  class  situated  at  Piet'Crmaritzburg 
and  Dnrban.  The  primary  schools  are  in  general  small.  The  model  schools  in  the 
two  towns  before  mentioned,  however,  each  have  about  400  pupils  in  attendance. 
As  Natal  offers  fine  opportunities  in  business  it  is  difficult  to  induce  boys  to  become 
teaeben. 
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IV.— KoBTH  Amebic  A  axd  South  America, 

DouiNlON  OF  Caxada,  British  possession:  Area,  8,483.052  square  miles;  population,  8,686,013.    Cap- 
ital, Ottawa ;  population,  21,545. 

a.  BiUTiBH  Columbia:*  Area,  213,000  sqoaie  miles;  population,  10,586.    Capital,  Victoria;  population, 
4,540.    Siiperintendent  of  education,  C.  C.  McKenzie. 

AccordlDg  to  the  report  of  the  saperintendent  of  education  for  187d-'d0,  British 
Columbia  had,  in  that  year,  2,462  pupils  on  the  rolls,  viz,  1,343  boys  and  1,119  girls. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,293.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  high 
school  was  82,  viz,  51  boys  and  31  girls.  The  total  number  of  school-houses  was  53, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  66.    Cost  of  education  for  the  year,  $47,006. 

h.  Nova  Scotia :  Area,  18,660  square  miles;  population,  387,800.    Capital,  HalifiBix;  population,  29,582. 
Superintendent  of  education,  David  Allison. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  superintendent's  report  for  1880 : 
Number  of  school  sections,  1,807;  number  of  sections  without  schools,  469  in  winter 
and  330  in  summer;  number  of  schools  in  operation,  1,687  in  winter  and  1,611  in 
summer;  number  of  registered  pupils,  73,978  in  winter  aod  78,808  in  summer;  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  assistants,  1,757  in  winter  and  1,861  in  summer.  The  total  cost  of 
public  schools  was  $557,765. 

e.  OifTABiO:  Area,  107,780  square  miles;  population,  1,620,851.    Capital,  Toronto;  population,  46,002. 
Minister  of  education,  Adam  Crooks. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  minister's  report  for  the  year  1879; 

The  total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes  for  1879  amounted  to  $3,226,730. 
The  population  of  school  age  (5  to  16)  was  494,424.  The  number  of  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16  years  attending  the  schools  was  467,845 ;  number  of  children  of  other 
ages  attending  the  schools,  19,167.  The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  school  was 
487,012,  viz,  259,056  boys  and  227,956  girls.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending 
any  school  for  foot  months  during  the  year  was  27,409.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  219,442.  In  the  5,12J  schools  reported,  6,596  teachers  have  been  employed, 
of  whom  3,153  were  males  and  3,443  females.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  in 
a  county  is  $900,  the  lowest  $130;  in  a  city,  the  highest  $1,000,  the  lowest,  $250.  The 
total  number  of  certificated  teachers  rex>orted  was  6,596. 

Beligiaua  exercises. — The  public  schools  act  provides  that  ''No  person  shall  require 
any  pupil  in  any  public  school  to  read  or  study  from  any  religious  book  or  to  join  in 
any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religion  objected  to  by  his  or  her  parents."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  provision  of  the  act,  the  daily  exercises  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayers 
in  4,477  of  the  5,123  schools  reported. 

High  schools, — The  number  of  high  schools  was  104  in  1879  and  the  number  of 
pupils  12,136,  which  6ho\v1a  an  increase  of  1,562  over  the  preceding  year. 

Expenditure, — The  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
increased  from  $1,47.3,188  in  1867  to  $2,833,084  in  1879. 

The  educational  museum, — The  educational  museum  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the 
Ontario  system  of  popular  education.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  school  apparatus 
for  public  and  high  schools.  It  also  contains  many  objects  of  improved  school 
appliances  and  architecture,  as  well  as  collections  for  promoting  art,, science,  and 
literature. 

d,  Pbincb  Edwabd  IsLAifD:  Area,  2,173  square  miles;  population,  04,021.  Capital,  Cbariottetown ; 
population,  8,807.    Cliiof  superintendent  of  education,  B.  Montgomory. 

For  latest  educational  statistics,  see 'the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1879. 
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«.  QuXHBC:  Area,  198,355 square  miles;  popnlatioii,  1,191,516.    Capital,  Qnebeo;  population,  59,695. 
Superintendent  of  public  instmotion,  G^ton  Ouimet. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  superintendent's  report  for  1879-'80: 
In  comparing  the  statistics  for  the  last  four  school  years  the  following  is  the 
resnlt: 


187ft-'77. 

1877-78. 

Increase. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or 

MnnicipaliUes 

Districts 

949 

4,193 

3,826 

4,115 

232,765 

178,621 

967 

4,233 

3,945 

4,209 

234,828 

180,294 

17 

40 

119 

94 

2,063 

1,673 

970 

4,291 

3,948 

4,282 

289,808 

183,740 

3 

58 

3 

73 
4,980 
3,446 

988 

4,318 

4,013 

4,310 

234,705 

180,315 

18  increase. 

Sohool-honaes 

Schools 

65increoee. 
28  increase. 

pQpils 

Arcnge  attendance . . 

3, 425  decrease. 

The  pension  act  passed  in  1879  has  been  very  well  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
teachers.  It  gives  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  teachers  good  securities  for  the 
fotore. 

/.  l^EW  Bbuxswick:  Area,  27,322  square  miles;  population,  285,594.     Capital,  Frederlcton.    Chief 
superintendent  of  education.  Dr.  Theodore  Band. 

The  chief  superintendent  gives  the  following  account  of  the  condition  of  education 
in  1879-^80; 

The  number  of  schools  was  in  the  summer  term  1,404,  increase  59 ;  the  number  of 
teachers  and  assistants  1,433,  increase  47 ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  56,716, 
increase  1,338.  In  the  winter  term  the  number  of  schools  was  1,283,  decrease  22;  the 
number  of  teachers  and  assistants  1,333,  decrease  15;  the  number  of  pupils  at  school 
50,306,  decrease  3,435.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  students  were  in  attendance  on 
the  normal  department,  increase  13. 

Jamaica,  British  Colony:  Area,  6,400  square  miles;  population,  506,154.  Capital,  Kingston;  popula- 
tion, 35,000.    Inspector  of  schools,  John  A.  Savage. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Jamaica  education  report  for  1869,  1879,  and 

leao: 


1869. 


1879. 


1880. 


Schoola  inspected 

Pupils  on  books 

Pupils  in  average  attendance 

Percenta^  in  average  attendance  of  number  on  books. 

First  class  schools 

Government  grants,  including  building  grants 


19.764 

12.216 

6L81 

1 

£2,978 


646 

52,243 

28,661 

54.86 

64 

£18.477 


681 

56,382 

32,871 

58.30 

70 

£20,492 


AxGX3TOlC02nm)BBAnOH,federalrepublio:  Area,  515,700  square  miles ;  population,  2,400,000.    CapL 
tal,  Buenos  Ayres;  population,  200,000. 

The  government  contributes  one-third  of  the  sum  required  to  support  the  schools  of 
the  provinces  or  districts.  Primary  education  is  obligatory  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
but  the  local  obstacles  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  sparseness  of 
the  population  in  some  places  render  this  not  always  practicable.  For  the  training 
of  teachers  there  are  5  male  normal  schools,  with  300  students,  and  3  female  normal 
•choolsy  with  175  students. 
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Beazil,  constitutional  empixe:  Area,  3,287,964  square  miles;  population,  9,448,233.    Capital,  Bio  de 

Janeiro ;  population,  274,972. 

For  latest  edacational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1875. 

Cniu,  republic:  Area,  132,606  square  miles;   population,  2,068,447.     Capital,  Santiago;  population, 

129,807. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instmction  for 
1880: 

The  National  University,  located  at  Santiago,  has  724stndentA,  viz,  323  in  the  faculty 
of  law  and  political  sciences,  220  iu  the  faculty  of  medicine,  32  in  the  faculty  of  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  sciences,  G8  students  of  pharmacy,  and  81  of  fine  arts.  The 
university  library  has  10,000  volumes. 

The  National  Institute  at  Santiago  (an  establishment  resembling  a  German  Oymna- 
sium)  has  890  students,  viz,  97  boarders  and  793  day  scholars.  This  shows  a  decrease 
of  232  students  since  1879.  The  library  of  the  National  Institute  contains  a  large 
number  of  valuable  books  on  all  subjects  of  study.  Besides  the  National  Institute, 
there  are  15  other  secondary  schools,  styled  lyceums,  with  1,880  pupils.  They  are 
located  at  Capiapo,  with  204  pupils ;  Serena,  with  261  pupils ;  San  Felipe,  with  217 
pupils ;  Valparaiso,  with  335  students ;  Rancagua,  with  52  pupils ;  San  Fernando,  with 
82  pupils;  Curic6,  with 85 pupils;  Cauquenes,  with  67  pupils ;  Chilian,  with  142 pupils; 
Linares,  with  45  pupils ;  Anjeles,  with  91  pupils ;  Concepcion,  with  227  pupils ;  Val- 
divia,  with  46  pupils ;  Ancud,  with  76  pupils ;  and  MelipuUi,  with  50  pupils. 

For  special  education  there  is  an  agricultural  institute,  of  which  the  number  of 
students  is  not  reported,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  83  students. 

The  National  Library  has  58,697  volumes,  which  shows  an  increase  of  16,697  volumes 
since  1872. 

For  primary  education  there  are  1,175  schools,  viz,  793  public  and  382  private.  The 
public  schools  have  51,545  pupils,  viz,  23,121  boys  and  28,424  girls.  The  private 
schools  have  in  all  14,044  pupils,  of  whom  977  are  boarders  and  13,067  day  scholars. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  primary  schools  is,  therefore,  65,589. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  there  is  a  normal  school,  with  110  pupils. 

The  total  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  was  $460,587  in  1880,  against  |780,418 
in  1878. 

Y.  —  AU8TUALABLL. 

New  South  Wales,  British  colony:  Area,  323,437  square  miles;  population,  693,743.    Capital,  Sidney; 

population,  187,361. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  iu 
New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1880 : 

The  public  instruction  act  received  the  royal  assent  on  April  16, 1880,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  contained  in  section  40  came  into  operation  on  May  1  fol- 
lowing. One  of  the  most  important  clauses  of  that  measure  provided  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  council  of  education  (which,  since  the  passage  of  the  public  schools  act  of 
1866,  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  system  of  primary  instruc- 
tion as  established  in  the  colony  by  law)  and  for  the  transfer  to  a  minister  of  public 
instruction  of  all  the  powers  and  authorities  hitherto  exercised  by  that  body.  In  par- 
fiuance  of  these  provisions,  Hon.  John  Robertson  was  appointed  minister  of  public 
instruction  by  the  governor  and  executive  council  on  the  1st  of  May,  1880,  and  the 
necessary  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  ministerial  department  under  his  controL 
The  council  of  education  retired  from  office  on  April  30,  and  handed  over  to  the  minister 
1,265  schools  of  all  classes,  which,  as  shown  by  the  returns  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1880,  were  attended  in  the  aggregate  by  101,534  pupils. 
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GenertU  aiaiistios, — The  scliools  and  pupils  above  mentioned  were  classified  as  follows : 


Number. 

Pnpils. 

Public  achoolfl  - 

706 

313 

»7 

150 

68,823 
8,312 
1,683 

ProviAional schools 

Half  tiin<^    schools .....r......r......n,^rr.. ........ 

IWnMimfna.tinTiJil  iu*.fiAn1ii .    .. 

22,716 

Totals 

1,265 

101,534 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  schools  In  operation  and  the  number  of  pnpils 
in  attendance  were  the  following : 


Number. 

Pupils. 

Public  schools 

872 

218 

98 

24 

145 

84,045 

6,177 

1,605 

605 

P*^^sionjil  schools  ...^.. ,,,,^-^--,,^., ,,^,^,,^ ...n,..,. 

Half  time  aohoolB 

Evening  public  schools 

D^DominiitioiiAl  schools t ,-r. 

23,100 

Totals. r.     ........... .. .r    ..., -- 

1,357 

114,811 

From  this  statement  it  will  appear  that  during  eight  months  the  number  of  schools 
is  operation  was  raised  from  1,265  to  1,357,  a  net  increase  of  92.  Provisional  schools 
diminished  and  public  schools  increased  considerably  in  number  (95),  and  denomina- 
tional schools  exhibit  a  slight  decline  (5). 

It  may  further  be  seen  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  rose  from  101,534  to 
114,811,  the  increase  being  13,277,  or  slightly  above  13  per  cent.  But  for  the  general 
prevalence  of  epidemics  among  children  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year,  the  en- 
rolment of  pupils  would  doubtless  have  been  considerably  higher;  and,  in  fact,  during 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  amounted  to  115,071. 
The  cauaes  which  led  to  the  increased  att<iudance  were  principally  the  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  school  fee  from  an  average  of  6d.  to  Zd,  weekly  and  the  belief  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  rendering  attendance  at  school  obligatory  would  at  once  be  put 
In  force.  The  moral  effect  of  the  law  has,  so  far,  proved  to  be  in  a  very  high  degree 
beneficial. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  eight  months  during  which  the  new  act  was  in'  force 
was274,639Z.  9«.  7<2.,  the  principal  items  being  those  enumerated  below: 

£.         8.      d. 

General  management 6,621      1        1 

Inspection 10,634      6       5 

Training  of  teachers 3,458    17       4 

Public  schools : 

Baildhigs 64,490  10  11 

Salaries 131,615  5  1 

Sundries 4,895  0  4 

201,000    16       4 

Provisional  schools: 

Salaries 12,424      2      10 

Sundries "       943      3       5 

13,367      6        3 
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Half  time  schools : 

£.  «.  d. 

Salaries 4,117  1  7 

Sundries 435  9  1 

4.552    10        8 

Denominational  schools : 

Salaries 33,554    12        0 

Sundries 1,376      8      11 

34,931    0      11 

Evening  public  schools : 

Salaries 70      6       9 

Sundries 3      3      IW 

73    10       7 

A  balance  of  the  appropriation,  amounting  to  6,226Z.  158. 10(2.,  had  not  been  expended 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

QUBE5BLAXD,  British  colony:  Area,  678,600  sqnaxe  miles;  popalation,  210,510.    Capital,  Brisbane;  pop- 
ulation. 32,012.    Secretary  for  public  instmction,  A.  H.  Palmer. 

At  the  beginning  of  1879  there  were  290  schools  in  operation  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1880  there  were  317,  an  increase  of  27.  At  the  end  of  1880  there  were  338  schools  in 
operation,  24  more  than  at  the  end  of  1879.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
975  in  1880,  against  924  in  1879.  The  annual  enrolment  was  43,305 — 1,925  more  than 
in  1879 — and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  23,818;  increase,  2,400. 

Tassiasia,  British  colony:  Area,  26,215  square  miles;  popolation,  100,947.   Capital,  HobartTown;  pop- 
ulation, 18,092.    Chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  Henry  Butler. 

During  the  year  1880  there  were  171  schools  in  operation*  The  total  number  of  dif- 
ferent children  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  was  12,286.  The  average  number  on  the  rolls 
from  month  to  month  was  8,352  and  the  average  attendance  6,002.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  public  schools  amounted  to  16,512Z. 

YiCTOBiA,  British  colony:  Area,  88,198  square  miles;  population,  879,442.    Capital.  Melbourne;  popu- 
lation, 256,477.    Minister  ofpublic  instruction,  W.CoUard  Smith. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  minister's  report  for  the  year  1879-'80:  The  num- 
ber of  day  schools  in  operation  in  December,  1879,  was  1,533  and  the  number  of  night 
schools  180.  The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  was  227,775,  viz,  119,237  boys  and 
108,538  girls,  and  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  during  the  year  was 
119,259,.  viz,  62,466  boys  and  56,793  girls.  Victoria  has  94  penny  savings  banks  in 
connection  with  schools.  The  number  of  depositors  is  13,458  and  the  total  amount 
deposited  3,1312. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  discussion  of  industrial  education  antedates  the  present  decade.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  public  appropriations  for  this  purpose  have  not  materially 
changed,  but  they  are  employed  with  greater  discrimination  as  the  conditions  which 
gii«  rise  to  them  are  more  carefully  analyzed.  The  conditions  are,  in  brief,  (1)  the 
disappearance  of  apprenticeship ;  (2)  the  increase  through  the  growth  of  cities  of 
tbe  struggling  XK)or,  whose  family  life  does  not  afford  opportunity  for  training  their 
children  in  the  habits  or  arts  of  industry,  and  of  the  pauper  and  vagrant  classes ;  (3) 
the  industrial  necessities  of  the  fireedmenof  the  South;  (4)  the  multiplication  of  what 
have  been  termed  ''industrial  fine  arts — those  industries  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  product  consists  in  the  excellence  of  its  model  or  pattern,  the  taste  of  its  design, 
or  the  beauty  of  its  colors." 

These  conditions  have  caused  the  adoption  of  various  educational  expedients,  which 
are  intended  to  make  up  existing  deficiencies,  to  supply  industrial  training  suitable  to 
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the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  and  to  famish  a  gradually  increasing  qnantity  of  labor 
trained  for  the  uses  of  the  commanity.  Some  of  these  efforts  have  been  personal  and 
private;  others  have  been  undertaken  by  the  governments  of  States  and  cities  iu  more 
or  less  close  connection  with  their  systems  of  public  education,  and  still  others  for 
special  and  higher  art  training  by  universities,  museums,  and  other  agencies.^  The 
healthy  self  activity  of  our  people  is  thus  manifest  in  the  various  methods  adopted  to 
Attain  the  several  objects  desired. 

orsTBUCTiON  nr  dbawdig. 

In  1670  the  legislature  of  Maesachusetts  enacted  that  '*  any  city  or  town  having 
more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  iu- 
straction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
either  in  day  or  evening  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee."  The 
progress  under  this  law  has  been  noticed  in  my  reports.  The  results  are  thus  briefly 
summed  up  by  Walter  Smith,  State  director  of  art,  in  his  annual  report  for  1880 : 

It  has  taken  several  years  of  time  and  much  observation  to  gradually  unfold  and 
develop  the  scheme  of  industrial  art  education  for  the  schools  of  all  grades  which  is 
DOW  in  operation  in  Massachusetts.  Its  application  is  practical,  though  not  yet  gen- 
eral, in  all  parts  6f  the  State ;  for  local  option  and  opinion  control  education  in  this  as  in 
other  subjects.  But  the  public  opinion  concerning  drawing  has  much  changed  during 
the  past  decade,  and  the  subject  is  both  better  understood  and  more  generally  taught 
DOW  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  chain  of  separate  links,  showing  the  work  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary 
schools  to  the  highest  graduating  class  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  is  now  complete, 
and  in  this  report  it  may  be  seen  in  its  connection  and  completeness,  at  once  a  record 
sod  a  chart.  The  agencies  at  work  to  carry  out  this  plan  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
Normal  Art  School,  K)r  training  special  instructors;  (2)  the  normal  schools  and  the 
normal  classes  in  cities  and  towns,  for  the  instruction  of  regular  teachers;  (3)  the 
free  evening  drawing  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  and  of  teachers ;  (4)  the 
pablic  day  schools,  ror  instruction  of  children.  The  steady  working  of  these  agencies, 
each  having  its  distinct  stage  of  the  work,  though  closely  related  to  the  rest  by  being  a 
huk  iu  the  same  chain  and  havins  a  common  purpose  with  them,  must  in  time  affect 
the  education  of  every  person  in  the  State.  Indeed,  this  time  is  rapidly  approaching. 
Industrial  taste  has  been  elevated  during  recent  years  to  an  extent  that  is  both  aston- 
ishing in  some  directions  and  observable  on  all  sides :  and  no  other  influence  could 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  this,  even  if  it  had  initiated  the  improve- 
ment, unassisted  by  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  the  public  schools.  The  same  results 
have  followed  the  employment  of  similar  agencies  in  other  countries ;  and  the  success 
which  our  scheme  of  instruction  has  already  attained  has  already  attracted  the  atten- 
ti(Hi  and  been  recognized  by  the  most  competent  authorities  in  other  lauds. 

The  State  of  New  York  by  the  act  of  1875  required  that  industrial  and  free  hand 
drawing  should  be  included  in  the  courses  of  the  normal  schools  and  in  some  depart- 

'  In  on  address  in  behalf  of  the  trastees  at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Worcester  Free  Insti- 
taUi  of  Industrial  Science,  July  10, 1878,  Hon.  Creorge  S.  Bontwell  said : 

Important  inyentions  hare  l>een  made  by  persons  not  careftdly  educated  in  the  technics  of  the  art  to 
vtucn  the  inTentions  related,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  valuable  contribution  has  been  made  in 
thia  department  by  any  one  who  could  be  placed  properly  in  the  uneducated  class.  But,  however  this 
Bsy  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  carefol  general  and  technical  trainineis  a  most  important  if  not 
an  abaolately  necessary  preparation  for  progress  in  any  art  or  purstiit.  England,  France,  Germany, 
sod  Austria  have  entered  systematically  upon  the  work  of  furnishing  technical  education  to  largo 
numbers  of  young  men. 

This  education  indndee  sdentiflo  and  practical  training,  and  in  what  I  say  in  favor  of  similar 
tninhig  in  America  I  include  the  practical  as  well  as  the  scientific.  In  Austria  there  are  one  hundred 
tecfanial  flchoola ;  in  Germany,  three  hundred.  In  England  there  are  fine  art  schools,  with  on  avera  j^e 
of  (»•  hundred  and  ninety  pnpils  for  every  million  inhabitants,  and  in  Fnmoe  there  are  nearly  four 
thousand  *'  science  classes,"  with  more  than  forty  thousand  pupils. 

The  meana  of  education  with  us  are  (1)  the  public  schools  now  existing  and  (2)  schools  in  which 
tedmiral  scientiftc  instruction  shall  be  given. 

The  pablic  schools,  including  high  schools,  are  adapted  to  ftimish  an  education  which  may  well 
fimn  the  baeis  of  a  technical  training  in  the  practical  sciences.  They  have  contributed  essentially  to 
the  development  of  the  inventive  and  organizing  faculties  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  those  schools  we 
are  indebted  largely  for  the  aobieveraents  already  made.  In  this  respect  we  have  laid  a  foundation  for 
fsxtber  attainmenw  and  progress  such  as  does  not  exist  in  England  or  France.  On  this  foundation, 
and  at  a  oompar^ively  small  cost,  we  can  erect  a  system  of  schools  for  technical  training  possessing 
sdvantagea  oetter  than  are  possible  in  any  other  country,  if.  perhaps.  Germany  be  excepted.  The 
•chooU  for  technical  training  should  be  established  first  in  the  manumcturing  cities  ana  principal 
towns,  and  the  school  in  each  with  propriety  might  be  designed  to  promote  local  interests  and  to  advance 
the  tnidea  and  branches  of  industry  with  which  the  citizens  and  laborers  are  best  acquainted. 
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meiit  of  each  city  school.  The  State  of  VermoDt  in  1876  added  free  hand  drawing  to 
the  studies  required  in  its  ptiblic  schools.  The  committee  appointed  in  1877  to  revise 
the  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  included  drawing  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  all  grades,  beginning  with  the  primary.  The  course  has  been  adopted 
and  carried  into  operation.  In  1879  a  special  art  instructor,  a  proficient  in  the  system 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  was  engaged  to  instruct  teachers  of  all 
grades  in  the  elements  of  drawing,  design,  and  decoration. 

The  extent  to  which  drawing  has  been  introduced  as  a  branch  of  public  school 
instruction  in  other  cities  and  towns  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  details  of 
Table  II,  statistic^  of  city  school  systems,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  as  well  as 
the  various  allusions  to  the  subject  in  the  abstracts  of  educational  reports  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories.  Institutions  for  special  training  in  industrial  and  high 
art  are  enumerated  in  Table  XXIII  of  the  appendix.  This  table  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  to  accompany  the  Special  Report  on  Drawing  and  Art  Education  in 
the.United  States.' 

The  progress  made  in  producing  and  improving  objects  of  art  and  beauty  by 
American  artists  and  artisans  since  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  is  manifest  on 
every  hand  and  in  every  household.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  preserving  and 
increasing  the  means  of  the  best  culture  in  art,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  on 
account  of  its  undoubted  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  manufactures  and  the  har- 
monious and  happy  pursuit  of  other  labor,  is  becoming  more  generally  appreciated, 
and  the  legislator  and  political  economist,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  and  the  artist, 
are  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  the  new  and  increasing  demand  made  by  the  public 
that  instruction  in  the  schools  shall  be  modified  and  enlarged  in  the  direction  of  prep- 
aration for  practical  affairs. 

HAHDICRAFT  Ul  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  an  experiment  in  industrial  education  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  gives 
information  of  the  efforts  made  there  to  combine  manual  training  with  the  ordinary 
instruction  of  the  common  schools.  The  money  for  this  experiment  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  school  committee  of  Gloucester  in  1878  by  Miss  Marian  Hovey, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  George  O.  Hovey. 

A  shop  was  fitted  up  with  benches  to  accommodate  twelve  workmen,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  vise  and  bench  hub,  the  following  set  of  tools  was  furnished  for  every 
member  of  the  class :  a  rule,  try  square,  hammer,  jack  j^lane,  jointer,  smoothing  plane, 
bit  stock,  bit,  mortise  gauge,  mallet,  one-half  inch  mortising  chisel,  one  and  one-quarter 
inch  paring  chisel,  chalk  reel,  panel  saw,  screw  driver,  brad  awl,  oil  can,  oil  stone, 
bench  hook. 

The  plan  of  instruction  provides  for  forty  lessons  each  school  year,  which  are  given 
in  the  afternoon  sessions  four  days  of  the  week.    Eight  classes,  numbering  96  pupils, 

>This  report,  the  preparation  of  which  was  referred  to  in  the  annual  reports  for  1875  and  1876,  has 
been  carefully  brought  down  to  Uie  present  time,  with  such  additions  as  the  development  of  the  several 
older  institutions  and  the  founding  of  new  ones  have  made  necessary,  and  is  still  waiting  an  appro- 
priation which  will  enable  it  to  be  sent  to  the  printer.  The  present  statistics  of  the  art  training 
schools  and  classes  are  brought  down  to  August  1, 1880. 

This  Office  regrets  its  inability  to  print  the  material  of  this  and  other  spedal  oiroulars  and  reports  of 
great  interest  to  educators,  which  have  been  in  carefol  preparation,  but  which  have  been  kept  from 
publication  for  lack  of  sufficient  appropriation  for  printing. 

The  Special  Report  on  Drawing  and  Art  Education  is  still  in  charge  of  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a.  m. 
It  will  be  kept  in  hand,  and  the  statistical  tables  and  the  text  will  be  brought  down  as  doeely  as  poesi- 
ble  to  the  date  of  going  to  press.  The  report  aims  to  include  a  ftill  and  authentic  history  of  all  tb« 
public  art  museums,  collections,  and  academies  fh>m  their  foundation,  a  general  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  art  education  in  the  United  States,  a  careful  showing  of  the  industrial  applications  of  art, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  economic  value  to  a  country,  and  a  statement  of  what  foreign  cooutries 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  way  of  encouraging  and  developing  industrial  art  training. 

The  possibility  of  teaching  the  elements  of  drawing  in  every  public  school  is  shown,  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  training  as  a  means  of  fitting  pupils  for  the  duties  of  practical  life  is  illustrated  in 
many  vrays.  Although  this  report  is  not  yet  in  print,  the  extensive  and  continuous  oorrcopondenoe 
undertaken  in  connection  with  its  preparation  has  not  been  without  influence  upon  the  developmenS 

of  the  art  educational  movement  in  its  many  relations. 
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hare  received  iDstmction  daring  the  present  year;  6  girls  were  permitted  to  join  one 
of  the  classes  in  1878 ;  tliere  are  now  two  fall  classes  of  girls  and  one  class  composed 
•f  both  sexes.  The  work  of  the  girls  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  hoys. 
The  following  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense  of  such  education  is  firom  the 
special  report  of  L.  H.  Marvel,  superintendent  of  the  Gloucester  schools: 

A  room  similar  to  the  one  at  Gloucester  can  he  fitted  up  for  a  carpentry  class  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  $500.  In  such  a  shop,  thoroughly  and  completely  equipped 
for  the  purpose,  one  teacher  can  instruct  four  classes  each  day,  twenty  classes  each 
(school)  week,  and  do  his  work  efficiently.  Sixteen  members  may  be  permitted  to 
attend  each  class  without  detriment  to  the  process  of  individual  pnpils.  Allowing 
forty  weeks  for  the  academic  year  and  making  the  salary  of  the  teacher  |20  per  week, 
the  annual  cost  of  instruction  would  be  $800.  The  expense  of  stock  would  not  exceed 
50  cents  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  Upon  this  basis  the  per  capita  expense  of  instruct- 
JDg  320  pupils  would  bo  about  $3  a  year.  Probably  the  cost  of  instruction  in  forging, 
filing,  ^bc.,  would  be  greater — just  how  much  there  are  now  no  reliable  data  for  de- 
tennining. 

In  1879  the  subject  of  industrial  education  was  brought  before  the  city  council  of 
Boston  by  an  intelligent  and  influential  body  of  petitioners.  The  matter  was  referred 
.  to  the  school  committee,  who  appointed  a  select  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
it.  Their  report  adopted  in  the  main  the  plan  proposed  by  the  petitioners, which  was 
that  a  free  industrial  institute  should  be  established,  ^'consisting  of  a  developing 
school  and  school  shops,  to  be  supported  by  the  city,  at  least  in  part,  and  permanently 
ingrafted  on  oar  school  system.''  The  proposition,  however,  was  defeated  in  the  city 
conncil. 

The  coarse  thus  far  taken  by  the  States  actively  interested  in  the  subject  of  in- 
doBtrial  training  agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Charles  O.  Thompson,  ph.  d., 
principal  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  ABsociation  held  at  Boston,  December  29,  1879 : 

We  reach  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  union  of  handicraft  and  school  must  be 
committed  to  special  schools  of  technology,  founded  by  private  munificence  and 
directed  bv  permanent  boards  of  management. 

Sound  philosophy  and  the  fixed  policy  of  at  least  all  the  Now  England  States  de- 
mand that  grants  of  money  from  the  public  treasury  in  aid  of  all  institutions  for 
special  edacation — schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  technology,  as  well  as  col- 
leges— shoold  be  based  upon  two  conditions:  (1)  That  the  class  of  men  mainly  inter- 
ested should  prove  their  own  faith  in  the  enterprise  by  securing  its  foundation,  and 
(2)  that  the  institntion  should  demonstrate  its  value  by  some  recognized  and  assured 
success.  Every  municipality  ought  to  insist  upon  these  conditions  before  listening  to 
any  appeals;  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  thoroughly  administered  school  of 
technology  is  very  great,  and  the  conservative  restraint  of  personal  risk  is  absolutely 
indispensable  in  preventing  wasteful  outlay  of  money.  The  advantage  to  the  State 
of  schools  of  technology,  though  indirect,  warrants  a  prudent  grant  in  aid,  to  confirm 
ind  broaden  and  secure  the  results  of  private  mnnificence. 

A  manual  training  school  was  established  in  1879  as  a  separate  and  independent 
department  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis*  Mo.,  and  opened  for  the  admission 
(tf' pnpils  September  6,  1880.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  elementary  English  branches.  The  course  of 
instmction  covers  three  years,  and  the  school  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally 
dlTided  between  mental  and  manual  exercises.  The  former  comprise  the  following 
branches:  mathematics,  physical  geography,  English  language  and  literature,  his- 
tory, practical  ethics,  and  political  economy.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  both  free 
hand  and  mechanical  drf^wing.  The  manual  training  involves  the  use  of  the  hand 
tooU  and  the  typical  machine  tools.  The  shops  are  four  in  number,  viz :  a  carpenter 
^op,  pattern  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  and  machine  shop.  The  programme  arranges  for 
two  hoors'  shop  work  and  one  hour  of  drawing,  daily,  for  each  division. 

Before  receiving  a  diploma  of  the  school,  each  student  mast  execute  a  project  satis- 
factory to  the  faculty  of  the  polytechnic  school.  The  project  consists  of  the  actual 
construction  of  a  machine.  The  finished  machine  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full  set 
of  the  working  drawings  according  to  which  the  machine  is  made  and  the  patterns 
oaed  for  the  castings.    Both  drawings  and  the  patterns  must  be  the  work  of  the  stu-  t 
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dent.  The  project  remains  the  property  of  the  schooL  The  diploma  entitles  the  holder 
to  enter  the  sophomore  class  of  the  polytechnic  school  of  the  university  without  fur- 
ther examination. 

Excellent  results  have  attended  the  various  efforts  for  training  girls  in  household 
indastries. 

BKWnCO  Df  PUBLIC  fiCHOOLS. 

The  special  report  of  the  committee  on  sewing  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools  states 
that  the  work  has  heen  going  on  satisfactorily  dnring  the  year  and  that  puhlio  inter- 
est in  the  exhibitions  of  the  work  increases.  The  total  of  pieces  accomplished  during 
the  year  is  70,948.  Statements  of  similar  instruction  in  other  cities  will  be  found  in 
the  abstracts  following. 

SCHOOLS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SC0501IT. 

The  establishment  of  cookery  schools  and  of  schools  for  instruction  in  other  branches 
of  domestic  industry  is  a  feature  of  the  decade  which  was  set  forth  in  detail  in  Circu- 
lar of  Information  No.  4, 1879.  The  support  which  these  schools  receive  where  they 
seek  the  patronage  of  the  wealthier  classes  and  the  appreciation  which  they  excite 
where  they  assume  the  character  of  benevolent  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
pendent classes  indicate  that  they  meet  a  general  demand. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  conduct  of  kitchen  gardens,  1.  e.,  schools  for  in- 
structing children  in  domestic  industries  according  to  the  system  invented  by  Miss 
Emily  Huntington.  Young  girls  in  danger  of  becoming  vagrants  are  gathered  in 
classes,  and  by  a  course  of  training  adapted  to  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct  they  are 
prepared  for  domestic  service.  The  need  of  these  schools  is  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider that  such  children  have  no  other  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  most  ordi- 
nary appliances  of  a  well  ordered  household.^ 

The  various  endeavors  which  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  industrial  educa- 
tion prove  the  possibility  of  giving  the  training  to  a  number  of  young  persons  simul- 
taneously— in  other  words,  of  economizing  time  and  material  by  means  of  class  organ- 
ization— but  it  seems  impossible  that  such  instruction  should  be  maintained  upon  a 
scale  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  in  our  cities  or  of  the  freed- 
men  of  the  South  without  public  appropriations.  The  land  act  of  1662  endowed  in- 
stitutions which  to  some  extent  make  provision  for  industrial  education ;  but,  so  far 
from  supplying  the  elementary  training  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  considera- 
tion, they  rather  make  the  need  of  such  training  more  apparent. 

POPULAR  8CIENCB  TEACHING. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations  in  the  larger  cities  which  maintain  courses  of 
lectures  designed  to  promote  scientific  knowledge  among  artisans.  Such  are  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art, 
New  York  City ;  Pranklin  Institute  and  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  its  firee  lectures,  the  Cooper  Union  maintains  two  classes  of  schools, 
viz,  the  evening  schools  of  science  and  art  and  the  art  school  for  women,  as  fully  de- 
scribed in  my  report  for  1879.  Prom  the  report  for  the  year  ending  May  29, 1880,  it 
appears  that  the  year's  expenses  were  $44,573.  The  day  and  evening  schools  have 
been  open  eight  months,  affording  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  science  and  art 
to  pupils  as  follows :  Free  art  school  for  women,  250 ;  free  school  for  women  in  wood 
engraving,  43 ;  free  school  of  telegraphy  for  woman,  50 ;  free  night  school  of  science, 
1,362 ;  free  night  school  of  art,  1,656.  All  the  classes  are  in  charge  of  able  instmct- 
ors.    With  reference  to  a  special  feature  of  the  schools  the  report  says: 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  purpose  of  giving  such  instruction  in  practical  art 
and  applied  science  as  will  put  an  independent  employment  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  is  in  many  instances  commenced  while  the  pupil  is  still  under  instruction  in 

I  For  notices  of  indiyidnal  schools,  see  Trainlxig  In  Household  Industries,  under  the  heading  Speoia] 
Instruction,  In  the  absti|K}ta.  r^  T 
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the  institution.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Art  School  for  Women.  The  amount 
reported  as  earned  for  themselves  by  pupils  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Woman's  Art  School  this  year  is  $12,740. 

The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotaon  of  Mechanic  Arts,  since  its  reorganiza- 
tion, has  taken  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  drawing  as  &  branch  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  Maryland.  During  the  present  year  it  has  afforded  instruction 
in  drawing  to  358  pupils :  233  in  the  night  school  and  125  in  the  day  school.  A  oom- 
initt«e,  appointed  by  the  managers  of  the  institute,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  gen- 
ial assembly  of  Maryland,  at  the  last  session  of  that  body,  to  invite  its  attention  to 
the  policy  of  adopting — 

(1)  Preliminary  measures  to  establish  a  svstematio  course  of  free  hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  granting  to  the  Maryland    ' 
Institute  an  annual  appropriation  to  train  and  educate  art  teachers  for  said  schools, 
and  (2)  to  grant  said  institute  an  appropriation  for  the  yjurpose  of  organizing  and  es- 
tablishing an  art  industrial  museum  in  connection  with  its  schools  of  art  and  design. 

The  memorialists  submitted  the  following  proposition : 

That  the  Maryland  Institute  will  ^in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  the  annual 
sum  of  $10,000)  receive  annually  in  its  schools  of  art  and  design  twenty-five  pupils 
selected  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  will  train  and  educate  them  to  become 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State* 

WENISQ  SCHOOLS. 

It  maybe  said  that  evening  schools  liave  become  a  permanent  feature  of  city  school 
systems.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  maintained  in  all  even  of  the  principal  cities, 
and  in  some  cities  in  which  they  have  been  established  they  are  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
fnl  advantage ;  but  a  careful  study  of  their  history  for  successive  years  warrants  the 
oonclusion  that  where  they  have  failed  of  good  results  they  have  been  poorly  con- 
ducted or  not  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Where  primary  schools  are  efficient  and  have  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  a 
high  percentage  of  average  attendance  evening  primary  schools  are  not  so  much  in 
denmnd  as  those  of  advanced  grade.  Cities  having  large  foreign  population  must, 
however,  be  excepted  from  this  statement.  In  communities  distinguished  alike  for 
intelligence  and  business  enterprise  evening  high  schools  are  especially  appreciate<l, 
the  moat  promising  artisans  and  clerks  looking  to  them  for  the  means  of  continuing 
their  studies.  Efforto  are  in  progress  in  a  number  of  cities  to  extend  the  province  of 
the  evening  high  schools  and  to  adapt  their  courses  of  study  and  training  to  the 
wants  of  special  classes  of  pupils.  ^ 

The  following  extracts  frt)m  several  reports  will  serve  to  indicate  the  drift  of  dis- 
cussion respecting  evening  schools  and  their  general  character  and  operation. 

Bottom  {Ma$8.)High  School, — This  school  opened  two  weeks  later  than  the  time  fixed 
by  the  regulations.    A  thoroughly  radical  change  was  here  attempted: 

(1)  Examination  for  adnussion  was  required  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Examina- 
tions are  dreaded  by  all,  both  old  and  young.  ^  In  the  case  of  this  school,  where  a 
large  number  of  the  applicants  are  adulto,  a  peculiar  tenor  seized  them  in  many  in- 
stanoes  and  they  staid  away. 

The  examination  was  by  no  means  difficult.  By  most  of  the  applicants  it  was 
easily  passed,  and  but  few  were  r^ected.  It  consisted  of  reasonable  questions,  and 
was  intended  to  make  the  school  serve  those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  It  was  con- 
fined to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  We  believe,  under  the  circum- 
■taaoesy  that  it  should  be  continued,  but  with  proper  Judgment  and  care,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  deter  anv  one  firom  attending  whose  only  fault  is  lack  of  oppov- 
tonity  in  youth.  Should  it  ninder  such  from  attending,  better  it  would  be  to  entirely 
discontinue  it.  We  therefore  approve,  with  some  reservation,  feeling  that  it  is  very 
possible  t^at  a  good  intention  is  often  spoiled  in  the  execution.  It  requires  great  care 
■id  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  In  all  oases,  especially  in  adults,  rust 
•hoold  be  carefully  distinguished  from  ignorance. 

(2)  The  elimination  frx)m  the  branches  taughjb  of  the  foreign  languages,  history, 
phjnology,  English  literature,  and  elocution. 

Under  the  new  rules  the  branches  allowed  to  be  taught  were  confined  to  commer- 
dal  arithmetio,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  English  composition,  algebra,  and  geom-j 

^  ■'  o 
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etry  in  an  elementary  form  (and,  nnder  certain  conditions,  in  advanced  form).  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  this  action  had  in  reality  taken  away  the  grade  distinction 
of  an  advanced  or  hi^h  school.  None  saw  this  quicker  than  those  who  sought  its 
benefits.  They  came,  but  found  algebra  and  geometry  were  all  that  remained  of  a 
high  school.  No  account  was  kept  of  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  who 
would  not  remain  nnder  these  circumstances,  and  such  account,  if  required,  would 
have  been  but  imperfect.  We  know  from  consultation  with  the  principal  that  it  was 
numbered  by  the  nundreds.  The  result  was  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  first 
month  was  213;  second  month,  157  ;  while  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  pre- 
vious year  the  average  attendance  was  510  and  376,  respectively. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  the  committee  to  do  but  to  await  the  time  when  they 
would  be  obliged  to  close  the  doors  for  want  of  pupils  or  take  some  vigorous  action 
which  should  look  to  the  continuance  of  the  school. 

A  personal  knowledge  of  the  pupils  and  a  firm  belief  that  they  were  in  most  casea 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  had  long  before  convinced  the  committee  of  the  error 
made  by  the  change  in  the  course  of  study.  While  our  liberality  in  higher  education 
had  tended  most  generously  in  treating  with  other  pupils  of  advanced  grade,  the  ao- 
tion  here  was  towards  restricted  conservatism.  To  the  committee  it  seemed  bordering 
strongly  on  injustice.  An  order  was  therefore  introduced,  which  passed  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  replacing  the  languages  and  hygiene  on  the  authorized  list  of 
branches  taught.  A  marked  change  was  noted  in  the  general  character  of  the  schooL 
Especially  in  the  classics  and  modern  languages  an  element  was  added  which  was  de- 
cidedly beneficial.  Many  of  these  pupils  were  persons  of  refinement  and  culture,  and 
their  presence  was  felt  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  them. 

With  reference  to  elementary  schools  the  committee  says: 

Two  subjects  at  least  require  constant  attention  and  prompt  action : 

(1)  Ready  acknowledgment  of  all  excellence  in  acquirement  attained  and  deport- 
ment evinced  by  the  pupils :  also,  untiring  attention  to  place  the  schools  in  good,  or- 
derly condition,  removing  all  disturbing;  influences  firmly  and  promptly. 

(2)  It  should  be  constantly  in  the  minds  of  instructors  that  quality,  not  increased 
attendance,  is  the  standard  by  which  results  are  to  be  determined  in  any  educational 
institution ;  most  decidedly  so  in  elementary  evening  schools. 

The  regulations  specify  that  there  shall  be  fifteen  pupils  nnder  the  care  of  each 
teacher.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  enforce  this  regulation,  for  the  reason  that  the 
tables  which  have  been  provided  accommodated  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pupils, 
and  the  result  was  great  inconvenience  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  thought  that  as 
these  schools  are  to  be  accommodated  in  the  day  school  buildings  the  difiSculty  as  to 
classification  will  be  removed.  Your  committee  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  proper  facilities  for  the  safe  keeping  of  books  and  material 
nsed  in  the  evening  schools. 

Cambridgey  Mass. — Last  year  the  evening  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  In 
ward  three,  were  not  opened  on  account  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  them  which  formerly 
existed.  They  have  not  been  opened  this  year  for  the  same  reason.  But  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  evening  schools,  who  had  8i)ecial  charge  of  the  one  in  ward 
three  last  winter,  says : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  of  such  schools.  My  experience  haa  been 
that  the  men  especially  take  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  attend  regularly, 
and  make  considerable  progress.  A  certain  class  of  boys  or  young  men,  obliged  by 
circumstances  to  leave  school  young,  attend  evening  schools,  and  do  so,  I  believe, 
with  an  honest  purpose  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  such  opportunities  aa  it 
affords.  *  *  *  If  close  supervision  is  exeroised  over  the  evening  schools 
and  their  work,  I  am  confident  that  under  the  management  of  competent  and  interested 
teachers  they  will  secure  in  the  popular  esteem  that  degree  of  favor  to  which  the 
nature  of  their  good  works  is  entitled. 

The  evening  drawing  schools  were  continued  for  the  autnmn  and  winter  of  1879-*80 
nnder  the  instruction  of  Messrs.  £.  Rose  and  G.  E.  Woodman,  as  during  the  previous 
year,  with  marked  success.  The  character  of  the  work  merits  high  commendation. 
The  attendance  was  as  follows :  Mechanical  class — whole  number,  70 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 35.    Class  in  free  hand  drawing — whole  number,  80;  average  attendance,  36. 

Woroe8ter,  Mom, —  In  this  city  the  evening  schools  took  the  place  of  the  apprentice 
schools.    These  apprentice  schools  were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  had 
been  indentured,  and  on  the  condition  that  they  be  sent  to  school  a  certain  part  of 
each  year.    In  the  course  of  time  the  apprentice  system  fell  into  disuse.    There  ore 
however,  many  young  men  and  women  of  little  or  no  education  wbo^need  to  study. 
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and  many  of  whom  are  glad  to  spend  the  winter  evenings  iu  this  way.  A  part  of  them 
have  moved  into  the  State,  and  have  not,  therefore,  had  the  privilege  of  the  day 
flchool ;  otherti  have  left  school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  before  the  hiw  for  compulsory 
attecdance  was  so  strict  or  so  well  execnted  as  now.  Besides  these — for  whom  the 
evening  schools  were  established — there  is  a  class  of  lawless  idlers  who  flock  into  these 
schools  without  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  injnry  of  the  schools  and  of  those 
who  really  wish  to  learn.  This  last  class  have  made  trouble  in  the  schools ;  they  are 
found  also  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  In  order  to  meet  this  difSculty  and  conquer  it, 
the  committee  on  evening  schools  issued  the  following  circular,  which  both  states  the 
ease  for  those  intending  to  be  pupils  and  serves  as  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  schools 
and  a  receipt  for  the  deposit  made : 

The  evening  schools  have  cost  the  city  more  than  |2,000  each  winter  the  past  few 
years.  They  are  kept  for  the  benetit  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  old  who  have  not  had 
a  good  chance  to  go  to  school  when  young ;  but  a  great  many  boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
care  to  learn  have  flocked  in.  They  have  taken  up  the  time  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
scholars  who  try  to  learn,  and  they  have  dropped  out  as  soon  as  they  found  they  could 
not  go  to  school  fur  fun.  Others  have  begun  to  go  to  school  and  have  fallen  out  as 
soon  as  goo<l  skating  or  some  other  amusement  comes  along. 

In  order  to  protect  those  who  give  their  time  and  really  wish  to  learn  and  to  save 
the  cost  of  keeping  school  without  prolit  to  the  scholars,  the  committee  now  require  a 
deposit  of  $1  from  each  pupil  when  he  receives  his  ticket  of  admission.  If  he  is  stu- 
dious and  orderly  and  is  not  absent  except  when  he  is  absolutely  obliged  to  be.  the 
money  vrill  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  about  one  month,  or  December  24.  He  can  then 
renew  his  certificate  for  another  month.  The  school  will,  therefore,  cost  nothing  to 
those  pupils  who  go  regularly  and  make  a  business  of  it.  Those  who  go  once  m  a 
while  for  amusement  wul  lose  the  money  deposited,  and  thus  X)ay  the  city  part  of  the 
cost  incurred  on  their  account. 

On  the  abo^ve  terms  this  admits ,  No. street,  to  the Street 

Evening  School  till  December  24,  1880,  unless  he  is  sooner  dismissed  for  miiiconduct. 
He  has  made  the  deposit  of  |l. 

Worcester,  November,  1880. 

" ,  Snpt  of  Schools, 

December  24,  1880.    This  ticket  is  renewed  till ,  188-.    This  ticket  is  renewed 

till ,  188-. 

On  the  first  evening  the  attendance  in  each  of  the  schools  opened  was  as  large  as 
the  average  of  last  year;  the  number  steadily  increased,  and  there  was  not  the  least 
disorder  or  disturbance.  The  school  has  gone  on  from  the  first  as  well  as  it  used  to 
by  the  old  plan  after  three  or  four  weeks  of  irregularity.  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
the  pupiU  have  taken  hold  with  a  will  and  shown  a  disposition  to  improve  theii 
opportunities.  The  plan  has  eliminated  all  the  idle  and  indiflerent.  In  very  few 
cases  has  the  deposit  been  forfeited.  It  seems  from  the  experience  thus  far  that  the 
difficulty  solves  itself,  «nd  with  no  hardship  to  any  one. 

With  reference  to  evening  drawing  schools  Mr.  Marble,  the  city  superintendent,  says : 

The  classes  are  five  in  number:  beginners  and  advanced  class  in  free  hand  draw- 
ing and  beginners  and  two  advance<l  classes  iu  instrumental  drawing.  The  pupils 
of  the  advanced  classes  are  largely  from  the  classes  of  previous  years;  the  interest  is 
steady  and  continuous  and  the  progress  of  the  classes  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory. 
Th^  advanced  class  has  had  lessons  in  perspective  and  in  drawing  from  life. 

Patersofty  N.  J, — Superintendent  Rogers,  referring  to  evening  schools  in  his  report 
forlH80,  says: 

From  information  obtained  from  the  several  principals,  in  addition  to  their  monthly 
reports,  the  general  conclusion  reached  in  regard  to  these  schools  is  that  the  results 
attained  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  money  expended  upon 
them.  While  some  of  the  causes  of  this  want  of  adequate  success  seem  to  bafllc  invos- 
ti<^tion,  others  are  quite  apparent.  The  principal  one  is,  undoubtedly,  irregular 
attendance,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  tabulated  statement. 

The  blame  of  this  most  discouraging  feature  must  rest  almost  entirely  upon  the 
pnpils  and  parents.  If  there  have  been  other  causes  of  failure,  they  were  not  in  the 
plan  of  organization.  Teachers  of  varied  and  successful  experience  were  employed, 
well  light^l  and  comfortable  rooms  were  furnished,  everything  essential  in  the  way 
of  materials  was  supplied:  in  fact,  e7ery  thing  that  experience  or  foresight  could  sug- 
gest was  done  to  make  these  schools  successful ;  yet  the  result  is  by  no  means  what 
was  expect'e<l. 
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We  tnm  with  pleasure  to  the  evening  high  school.  The  work  in  drawing  per- 
formed this  year  has  well  home  ont  the  promise  of  the  previous  one,  and  the  interest 
in  this  very  useful  hranoh  of  education  is  increasing. 

With  reference  to  the  evening  high  school,  William  L.  Bamher,  president  of  the 
board,  also  says: 

The  evening  high  school  is  an  established  feature  in  this  city.  The  sreat  advance- 
ment and  pronciency  made  by  the  pupils  attending  this  school  since  iM  organization 
have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  again  call 
the  attention  of  the  board  of  education  to  give  this  school  the  proper  support  and  en- 
couragement that  it  demands,  as  the  Bohool  speaks  well  for  itself  without  further  com- 
ment. 

New  York  City, — In  speaking  of  the  evening  high  school,  Mr.  Walker,  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  says : 

The  school  opens  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  evening  in  October  and  continues 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  nights,  exclusive  of  all  holidays.  This  institution  fur- 
nishes instruction  to  a  very  large  class  of  young  and  middle  aged  men  who  desire  and 
need  a  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced  studies.  The  students  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  represent  almost  every  trade,  profession,  and  calling.  A  very  large  ma- 
jority of  them  devote  their  time  to  some  study  which  will  be  of  practical  use  to  them 
in  their  business,  many  of  them  having  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  business  experi- 
ence to  know  their  wants. 

«  •••••• 

The  average  attendance  [for  the  session  of  1880]  was  1,054.  The  average  age  of  the 
students  was  twenty  years,  the  oldest  being  fifty  and  the  youngest  fourteen.  There 
were  seventy-six  students  who  were  present  every  evening  during  the  term. 

«  •  •  «  •••  • 

Students  who  make  satisfactory  Improvements  in  study  and  who  are  not  absent 
more  than  fifteen  nights  are  entitled  to  certificates,  and  those  who  receive  three  annual 
certificates  are  entitled  to  diplomas.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  certificates  and  forty- 
five  diplomas  were  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Detroit,  Mich, — ^The  report  for  1880  states  that  the  results  of  the  evening  schools 
have  fully  justified  their  establishment.  Many  boys  and  young  men  whose  circum- 
stances prevented  their  attendance  on  the  day  schools  have  attended  year  after  year 
and  made  excellent  progress  in  securing  the  advantages  of  a  good  English  education. 
Hereafter  special  and  ample  provision  should  bo  made  for  them,  it  is  urged,  in  the 
yearly  estimates  of  the  board,  and  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  well  established  part 
of  the  educational  system. 

San  Francisco,  Cal, — ^A  glance  at  the  tabulated  reports,  Snx>erintendent  Taylor  says, 
will  show  that  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  occupied  in  various  voca- 
tions during  the  day  resort  regularly  to  these  classes,  and  strive  earnestly  to  obtain 
knowledge  which  will  increase  their  working  power  and  willjielp  to  elevate,  them  in 
the  world. 

Speaking  of  the  introduction  of  Spanish  he  adds : 

The  establishment  of  classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  language  in.  the  even- 
ing classes  seems  cordially  to  have  met  the  numic  approval.  The  comparatively  small 
expenditure  involved  will  be  returned  to  tiie  city  in  the  near  future  a  thousand  fold. 
The  great  interest  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to  our  conuneroial  relations  with 
Mexico  and  the  other  Spanish- American  republics,  the  increasing  facilities  of  travel 
and  transportation  in  that  direction,  the  growing  feeling  in  Mexico  in  favor  of  more 
extended  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  aU  warrant  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  in  a  few  years  onr  city  will  control  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  with 
these  republics  than  is  now  apportioned  to  the  whole  Umtea  States. 

Further  particulars  with  reference  to  the  number  and  location  of  evening  schools 
will  be  found  under  City  School  Systems  in  the  abstracts. 

UKITED  STATES  ARMY  POST  SCHOOLS. 

In  1866  General  Garfield  proposed  a  new  section  to  the  Army  bill,  then  i>ending,  as 
follows : 

And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  troops  are  serving  at  any  post,  garrison,  or 
permanent  camp,  there  shall  be  established  a  school,  where  all  enlisted  men  may  be 
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provided  'with  instmction  in  the  common  English  branches  of  edacation,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  detail  sach  commissioned  and  non-commissionea  officers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cany  out  the  proviaions  of  this  section. 

In  the  speech  by  which  he  supported  this  proposition  Greneral  Garfield  dwelt  ux>on 
the  eril  effects  of  the  idleness  in  which  soldiers  pass  the  time  sx>ent  in  camps  and  at 
poets  and  garrisons  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
the  interests  to  which  it  leads  would  prove  the  most  effectual  remedy.  The  proposed 
section  was  added  to  the  bill,  and  became  a  law  July  28,  1666,  forming  the  substance 
of  section  1231  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Action  in  accordance  with  this  law  was  postponed  until  1877,  when,  by  order  of  the 
Secvetary  of  War,  a  board  of  officers,  consisting  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  the 
Adjutant  General,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  was  convened  to  devise  some 
plan  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Their  report  was  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  annonnced  to  the  Army  in  General  Orders  No.  24,  issued  from  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office  May  16, 1676. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  work  up  to  date,  as  furnished  by  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War  through  your  office : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D,  C,  November  4,  1880. 

Sir  :  *  *  *  In  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  24,  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant  Gksneral's  Office,  Washington,  May  16,  1878,  immediate  measures  were  taken 
at  nearly  all  the  permanent  military  post«  toward  the  establishment  of  schools  for  tbe 
parpoee  of  promoting  the  intelligence  of  the  enlisted  men  and  of  affording  education 
to  tne  children  of  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians  at  the  remote  frontier  posts, 
where  facilities  in  that  direction  had  not  been  provided.  Requisitions  for  the  cou- 
struction  of  suitable  buildings  for  chapel,  school,  and  library  were  at  once  forwarded 
by  post  commanders  and  approved  by  the  War  Department  whenever  funds  for  tbe 
purpose  were  available. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  Greneral  Orders  No.  24  of  1878,  the  construction  of  build- 
ings for  school  and  religious  purposes  was  authorized  by  the  honerable  Secretary  of 
War  as  follows: 


Posts. 

Designation. 

Estimated 
cost. 

littlASock  Ark 

Reading  room - 

$1, 000  00 
672  00 

"Fart  Wtnnte.  N.  Mez 

Reading  room,  &c 

Fort  MonroA.  VA         

School  room 

3, 000  uO 

300  00 

Fort  WallA  Walla.  Wash 

School-boose 

F'ort 'Waflhiikifl  Wvo - -- 

School  room - 

2.440  (H) 

707  00 

ForlBavATd  N  Ilex... 

RcadlniT  room  &o 

"Part  TownAend.  Waab - 

School  room,  &c - 

083  00 

Fart  IT^wMrh  Mont    ----- -.....-. 

School  room  &o    ...................   ...... 

548  00 

FortlfeHonrv  Md 

1  350  00 

Fnrf  rir«nt.  Aric 

Reading  room,  Sco 

1,500  00 
958  00 

Fort  Ifea^A.  Dftk     

Readinif  room  Sui  ...........  ..... 

Finllfftckiiiac  Mich 

Rcadinir  room.  &^ 

1  200  00 

FortBradv  Mich 

School-house 

1, 000  00 

775  00 

Fnrt  lli»»o  Ind.  Ter 

School  room  Slc  .....  ........     ........ 

FortPrable  Mo 

School-bonse,  &o 

1  546  00 

Fort  HalL  Idaho 

School-house,  &c. 

l'  000  Oo 

Pr«>«idio  6al   

School-house ......     ..    .....               ... 

1  589  00 

Fnrt  RniriA  Ariz 

School-house,  Sec 

977  00 

Fort  Viirde.  Ariz                               ............. 

School-house  Slc 

1, 600  00 
236  00 

r^ftmn  TTiift<^hnmL  Ariy.  .........,._.,....,..,. 

School-house 

Fort'ElliAttw  Tex 

School  room,  Sco 

1,090  00 
1,500  00 

Fort  Bittwn.  Tex --... 

School  room  and  library 

FortBoiiiA  IdAho 

School  room  and  library  .  . . 

1,355  00 
800  00 

Fort  Matcv.  N.  Mex 

School-house 

Vort  f?fwnf* n' AIMift  T<lAho .••«... 

Chanel,  school  and  llbrarv 

1.500  00 
404  84 

Ffvt  Halleck.  Kev 

School,  reading  loom,  and  library 

Fort  Siaseton.  Dak 

School -house 

375  00 

Fort  Onster  Mont 

Chapel  and  reading  room 

1  179  UO 

Fort Snnnlv  Ind.  Ter 

Chapel,  school,  an^  reading  room 

2,323  00 

Great  difficulty  has  been  exx>erienced  in  the  selection  of  enlisted  men  suitable  to 
perform  duty  as  teachers,  and  at  numerous  posts  schools  could  not  be  established, 
and,  if  so,  were  discontinued  on  account  of  having  no  men  available  to  teach.   Enlisted 
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men  det-ailed  as  teachers  receive  35  cents  per  diem  extra  pay.  They  are  subject  to  mili- 
tary discipline  as  other  soldiers,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  active  serv'ice 
at  any  time.  Normal  schools  for  the  preparation  as  teachers  of  enlisted  men  possess- 
ing the  inclination  and  necessary  qualitications  to  become  such  are  iu  operation  at 
Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  and  David*s  Island,  N.  Y.,  depots  of  the  eeneral  recruiting 
service.  Men  selected  for  teachers  iu  the  post  schools  should  understand  the  rudi- 
ments of  common  school  education,  be  conversant  with  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography,  grammar,  and  history.  They  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  in  plain  language  the  subjects  before  them. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  on 
the  application  of  post  commanders,  each  post  receiving  a  pro  rata  share  in  accordance 
with  its  strength  of  garrison.    School  books  are  furnished  m  lieu  of  periodicals. 

On  my  request  Chaplain  Oeorge  G.  Mnllins,  Twentv-fifth  Infantry,  assistant  iu 
charge  of  education  in  the  Army,  was  directed  to  visit  the  posts  in  the  department  of 
TexaM,  with  the  view  of  inspecting  the  Army  schools.  His  reports  are  in  general  fa%or- 
able,  but  a  number  of  schools  are  retarded  by  the  absence  of  suitable  teachers. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  average  attendance  during  the  fiscal  years  1878-'79 
andl87i>-*d): 


Posts. 


1878-'79. 


42 


30 


Fort  A.  Lincoln.  Dak 40 

Fort  Adam«,  R.  I 27 

Alcatraz  Island,  Cal 30 

Angel  Island,  Cal 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Fort  Barrancas,  Fla 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex 

Fort  Bennett,  Dak 

Fort  Bowie,  Arit 

Fort  Brown,  Tex 

Fort  Buford,  Dak 

Fort  Cameron,  Utah 

Fort  Canb V,  Wash 

Fort  Clarke.  Tox 

Fort  Ccpur  d'Al^ne,  Idaho 
Columbus  Barracks,  Oliio. 

Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y 

Fort  Concho,  Tex 

Fort  Custer,  Mont 

Fort  D.  A.  Rnssell,  Wyo. . 

David's  Island,  N.Y 

Fort  Davis,  Tex    I  68 

Fort  Dodcc,  Ksns "... 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah I . . . 

Fort  Daman,  Fox |  54 

Fort  Fro«l  Steele,  Wyo - 

Fort  Gnston,  Cal 4 

Fort  Hale,  Dak  •... 

Fort  Ualleck,  Nev |  13 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y i... 

For  t  llamoy,  Greg I  11 

Jeflerson  Barracks,  Mo '  15 

Fort  Klamath,  Grog I  17 

Fort  LapWai,  Idaho j... 

Fort  Laramie,  Wyo I... 

Fort  I>eaven  worth,  Kans '  12 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo ;. . . 

Lilile  Uock  Barracks,  Ark..     7 

Fort  Logan,  Mont 

Fort  Lowell,  Ariz 

Fort  Lvon.  <  >'olo        

Fort  Mackinac.  Mich 10 

Madison  B.irracU'*,  N.  Y 

Fort  McDermit,  Nev 


25 


187a-'«). 


10 


23   5 

5  I  20 
16  >  8 

7 ;. ... 

70  .... 


....  10 
20  I  CO 
37  ,  70 
23 
36 
7 
12 


25 

3 
20 

8 
16 

2  i  13 
23  I  14 

10  8 ; 

25  ,  21  I 

8 
11 


27 


1 

8 

....110 
14  .  . 
18  14 
4 
8 


26 


Fosts. 


13 


7  !l 

6  it 

lil 


Fort  McHenry,  Md 

Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex 

Fort  McPherson,  Nobr 

Fort  Meade,  Dak 

Fort  Missonla,  Mont 

Fort  Monroe,  Va 

Newport  Barracks,  Ky 

Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y 

Fort  Omaha,  Nebr 

Fort  Ontario,  N.  Y 

Fort  Pembina,  Dak 

Plattabnrg  Barracks,  N.  Y  . 

Point  San  Jos6,  Cal 

Fort  Preble,  Me 

Pitjsldio,  Cal   

Fort  Point,  Cal 

FortRandaU,  Dak 

Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Ter 

Fort  Rilev,  Kans 

Fort  Ringgold,  Tex 

San  Diego,  Ti'x 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Cnmp  Sheridan,  Nebr 

Fort  Sidney,  Nebr 

Fort  Sill,  Ind.  Ter 

Fort  Sisseton,  Dak 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex 

Fort  Stovens,  Oreg 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Fort  Stockton,  Tex 

Fort  Snlly,  Dak   

Fort  Totten,  Dak 

Fort  Townsend,  Wash 

Fort  Tnimbnll,  Conn 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wa*ih  .... 

Fort  Wadswort  h,  N.  Y 

Fort  Warren,  Mara 

Fort  Washak  ie.  W  vo 

West  Point,  N.  Y  .*. 

Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex 

Willct's  Point,  N.  Y 

Fort  Yates,  Dak 


II 


Total  average 754  '1,03»  '955 


1878-79.  !   187O--80. 


30 


12 


20 


I  jl 


u 


I  » 


1    8 

....    30 

...  !  10 

80  ;  40 


15     17 

i» ;.... 

14  ,  11 


4  I  ... 
33  20 
16    .... 

9  I  1 
30       2 

1  I-... 


4     15 


20  I  15 
3  9 
5  !  13 

6  r*6 

3  I  60 
13  ;  10 
11     11 

5  L... 
9  I  1 
26  '  14 
8  I  12 


4 

1  ,  17 

18     10 

36  ,.... 
15     20 


I 


10 


30 


83 

9 

10 


15 


12 
17 
14 
33 
17 
10 
35 

4 
12 

4 


24 
3 
2 


6 

2 

21 

12 

5 

0 

34 

13 

13 

6 

16« 

17 

40 

20 


.340 


I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Mod.  McCOOK, 
Colonel  and  Aide-de-camp  in  charge  of  ediication  in  the  Army. 
Honorable  Secretary  ok  War,  Washington,  D,  C,  r^  1 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

In  the  winter  of  1878-79,  a  letter  from  Martin  B.  Anderson,  ll.  d.,  the  eminent  presi- 
dent of  Rochester  University,  who  had  been  sojourning  in  Florida  for  his  health, 
culled  my  attention  to  certain  educational  facts  connected  with  the  imprisonment  of 
74  Indians,  nnder  Lieutenant  Pratt,  at  Fort  Augustine.  These  were  the  most  savage 
and  brutal  criminals,  selected  from  various  Indian  tribes  that  had  been  committing 
depredations  upon  the  whites  of  the  frontier.  They  wore  taken  away  from  their  sav- 
age associations  and  brought  to  this  remote  fort  for  punishment  and  to  separate  them 
from  any  further  evil  influences  upon  their  people.  Their  treatment  in  the  course  of 
imprisonment  by  Lieutenant  Pratt  and  its  results  impressed  Dr.  Anderswon  as  specially 
deserving  the  consideration  of  educators  and  students  of  the  Indian  question.  No 
better  opinion  upon  such  a  subject  could  be  tecured,  and  I  sought  to  obtain  all  the 
£M;t8  and  observe  the  results. 

It  appeared  that  before  the  Indians  were  withdrawn  from  Fort  Sill,  Lieutenant  Pratt 
had  suggested  that  the  period  of  imprisonment  should  be  employed  to  introduce  proc- 
esses of  training  which  might  result  in  changing  the  character  of  the  Indians  before 
their  release. 

When  located  at  Fort  Augustine,  in  the  absence  of  soldiers,  Lieutenant  Pratt  began 
to  make  use  of  the  Indians  for  labor  and  guard  duty,  and  they  showed  a  measure  of 
aptitude.  Step  by  step  he  introduced  them  to  new  service  and  tbeir  interest  increased. 
He  began  to  trus^  them,  and  they  responded  with  evidences  of  fidelity.  In  addition  to 
training  them  in  the  various  duties  that  offered  about  the  fort  he  undertook  to  teach 
them  letters.  Miss  Mather  and  other  excellent  persons  joined  in  the  effort.  Abstract 
methods  were  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  time  there  were  various  odd 
jobs  and  minor  articles  for  which  people  were  found  willing  to  pay.  This  work  gave 
the  Indians  another  idea  of  reward.  The  lieutenant  advised  them  in  the  use  of  their 
little  earnings  for  their  own  benefit  and  taught  them  to  save,  thus  training  tbem  in  tbe 
notion  of  property.  As  the  time  for  the  end  of  their  imprisonment  drew  near,  Lieuten- 
ant PraCtt  began  to  talk  with  them  about  their  return  and  their  future,  and  a  desire 
i^as  manifest49d  on  their  part  to  stay  still  longer  among  white  men  and  learn  more  of 
civilized  life,  that  they  might  thus  go  back  to  be  of  better  service  to  their  people. 

Varioas  offers  were  made  for  their  instmction,  but  that  of  General  Armstrong  at 
Hampton  was  accepted  for  those  who  decided  to  remain.  Their  introduction  among 
the  colored  pupils  of  Hampton  Institute  created  less  shook  than  many  anticipated. 
They  were  taught  in  letters,  but  also  and  specially  in  all  the  industries  in  which  any 
training  is  afforded  at  the  institute.  The  efibrt  commending  itself  to  the  Commis- 
Btoner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  additional  pupils 
have  been  secured  for  Hampton,  and  Lieutenant  Pratt  himself  has  occupied  the  bar- 
racks formerly  in  the  x>08ses8ion  of  the  Army  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  with  a  school  of  more 
than  150  boys  and  girls. ^ 

There  is  also  under  consideration  the  opening  of  a  similar  school  in  Oregon,  on 
grounds  owned  by  the  Pacific  University,  under  the  care  of  Captain  Wilkinson. 

SUMMER  schools,  AC. 

The  record  of  edncational  progress  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the 
various  classes  of  summer  schools  and  courses  of  study.  Many  colleges  and  universities 
make  provision  for  classes  during  tbe  season,  an  arrangement  of  special  advantage  to 
teachers  who  are  occupied  with  tbeir  school  duties  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  scientific  expeditions  and  stations  for  investigation  maintained  by  universities 
during  the  summer  should  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  their  work.  Each  season 
offers  to  the  student  of  science  phenomena  peculiar  to  itself;  hence  this  department 
of  study  must  be  continuous  if  it  is  to  be  complete.  Scientists  other  than  those  be- 
longing to  tbe  university  corps  who  desire  to  profit  by  the  facilities  which  the  uni- 


>  See  the  bulletin  *'The  Indian  School  at  Carlialo  Barracks."  Bureau  of  Education,  1880. 
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versities  are  able  to  provide  for  tbe  work  of  investigation  are  often  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  tbe  snmmer  arrangement.  Thus  tbe  Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University » in  its  session  of  IdBO,  was  sopplied  with  working  accom- 
modations for  six  investigators,  which  were  used  by  three  of  the  members  of  the 
academic  staff  of  the  university  and  three  other  gentlemen  representing  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Normal  School. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  reports  a  numerous  membership  and 
much  work  accomplished  since  its  organization  in  1878.  The  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy is  a  school  for  discussion  rather  than  instruction,  for  the  exercise  of  minds 
already  trained  rather  than  for  the  training  of  minds.  As  such  it  has  given  evidence 
of  its  power  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  excite  and  direct  inquiry.  Its  hold  upon 
public  support  and  interest  is  already  sufficient  to  give  it  an  assured  position  among 
the  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  philosophy. 

ORGANIZED  CHARITIES. 

Societies  for  organizing  charitable  relief  connect  themselves  with  the  work  of  pub- 
lic education  through  the  efforts  made  to  gather  the  children  of  the  dependent  classes 
into  the  schools,  to  maintain  Kindergarten  for  those  below  the  legal  school  age,  and 
to  provide  industrial  training  for  those  who  are  old  enough  to  be  prepared  for  self 
support. 

The  protection  of  children  through  the  agency  of  incorporated  societies  and  the 
snmmer  care  of  children  have  become  prominent  features  of  our  public  charities. 

The  history  of  th  ese  several  agencies  was  briefly  outlined  in  my  report  for  1879. 
Information  received  since  that  date  does  not  enable  me  to  add  materially  to  that 
statement.  It  can  only  be  said  that  these  efforts  for  the  amelioration  and  elevation 
of  the  destitute  classes  have  given  new  evidence  during  the  year  of  wisdom,  energy, 
and  success  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  social  life. 

SANITATION  AND    EDUCATION. 

School  hygiene  and  the  construction  of  hygienic  school  buildings  are  subjects  which 
have  Justly  attracted  much  attention  during  the  year.  So  far  as  rural  school  archi- 
tecture is  concerned,  Circular  of  Information  No.  4  of  this  Office  for  the  present  year 
contains  a  succinct  and  simple  statement  of  the  best  and  latest  results  of  study  and  prac- 
tice. When  school-houses  for  city  schools  are  to  be  erected  the  problem  becomes  much 
more  complicated.  The  increased  value  of  land,  the  density  of  population,  the  artificia  1 
gradings  of  the  surface,  the  presence  of  gas  pipes,  sewers,  and  imperfect  water  pii>es, 
the  vicinity  of  noisy  or  noxious  factories,  all  serve  as  complications  of  the  situation 
in  each  case.  The  architect  and  the  school  board  must  contend  against  these  as  well 
as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  and  the  resources  of  their  arts  will  permit.  Little  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  niggardly  use  of  money  or  by  a  short  sighted  compliance  with  en- 
tirely unsuitable  conditions. 

A  very  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  the  year  is  the  result  of  the  competition 
in  school-house  plans  organized  by  The  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer  in  the  latter 
part  of  1879,  under  the  following  conditions : 

The  designs  are  to  be  for  a  public  school  building  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
pupils  (400  boys  and  400  girls),  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  building  is  to  be  erecteid  on  a  lot  fronting  northj  of  100  feet  front  by  100  feet 
deep,  and  inclosed  by  buildings  on  adjoining  lots  at  the  sides  and  rear  (of  average  city 
height,  say  four  stories). 

It  is  to  be  oonstructeid  of  brick,  with  floors  of  timber,  and  to  have  flre  proof  stair- 
cases. 

Provision  is  to  be  made  for  one  exhibition  or  assembly  room,  to  have  seating  capacity 
for  the  whole  school,  independent  of  platform  space ;  also,  for  a  master's  or  principaPs 
room,  occapying  not  less  than  150  square  feet,  and  for  a  retiring  room  for  female 
teachers,  occupying  not  less  than  150  square  feet. 

There  are  to  be  separate  entrances  and  class  rooms  for  each  sex. 

Each  class  room  is  to  accommodate  from  54  to  56  scholars,  and  each  scholar  is  to 
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baye  a  separate  desk.  The  position  of  teacher's  desk  is  to  be  shown  on  plans;  also, 
the  direction  in  which  scholars  face. 

No  prorision  is  to  be  made  for  the  Janitor's  family  in  the  school  bnilding. 

The  features  which  will  have  weight  with  the  committee  of  award  to  whom  the 
designs  will  be  submitted  will  be  (1)  convenience  of  arrangement  for  school  pur- 
poses, (2)  security  against  fire  and  facility  for  egress,  (3)  distribution  of  light,  (4) 
ventilation  and  heating,  and  (5)  drainage  and  other  sanitary  appointments. 

The  American  Architect  and  Bnilding  News,  reviewing  these  conditions,  remarks 
aa  follows: 

The  number  of  scholars  for  whom  accommodation  is  required  by  the  programme 
seems  to  us  altogether  too  large.  No  doubt  this  and  the  size  of  the  lot  were  fixed 
upon  as  answering  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  school-houses  in  creat  cities.  But 
this  is  just  one  of  the  ^ints  where  the  onlinary  conditions  of  school-houses  want 
overhauling.  No  one  thing  in  our  school  system,  we  believe,  leads  to  greater  imme- 
diate danger  in  case  of  disaster,  or  indirectly  to  more  evils  in  association  and  manage- 
ment, than  the  hiving  together  of  whole  townfuls  of  children  in  a  single  building. 
Half  the  proposed  number  is  as  many  as  ought  to  be  cast  together  in  one  city  school- 
house;  and  we  should  say  fewer  rather  than  more.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  without 
actual  study  of  the  problem,  we  should  say  that  half  the  number  was  as  many  as  the 
proposed  lot  would  comfortably  provide  for.  A  hall  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
scholars,  with  room  for  a  stage  and  some  visitors,  should  have  an  area  of  about  five 
thousand  feet,  and  this,  in  whichever  story  it  was  placed,  would  cover  half  the  lot. 
With  this  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  class  rooms  of,  say,  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet, 
pretty  high,  with  their  long  sides  open  to  the  light,  besides  teachers'  rooms,  cloak 
rooms,  &c.,  and  separate  corridors  and  stairways  for  boys  and  girls.  The  childreiX 
need  exercising  yards,  and  for  school  rooms  in  an  inclosed  lot  the  width  of  an  ordi- 
nary street  — forty  or  fifty  feet  — is  not  too  much  open  space  to  have  before  the  windows 
in  the  lower  story  of  a  high  bnilding.  The  conditions,  then,  seem  to  require  no  less 
than  three  stories  of  class  rooms,  and  probably  an  additional  one  for  the  exhibition 
balL  But  a  school  exhibition  room  should  not,  any  more  thad  a  theatre  or  concert 
hall,  be  lifted  three  or  even  two  stories  into  the  air,  nor  should  scholars  who  have 
already  climbed  one  or  two  stories  be  sent  up  twenty-five  feet  hicher  to  find  their 
rooms  above  it.  We  make  a  point  of  this,  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  skying 
of  children  in  the  upper  stories  of  high  buildings,  and  crowding  them  by  hundreds  in 
eloae  quarters,  is  one  of  the  follies  or  our  present  system,  to  which  nubile  attention 
ought  to  be  persistently  directed,  and  against  which  such  papers  as  the  Sanitary  £n- 
pueer  and  the  American  Architect  should  lift  np  their  voices.  It  would,  in  our  opin- 
ion, have  been  wiser.  Instead  of  assuming  the  habitual  conditions  of  over  population 
in  a  city  school-house  and  requiring  the  competitors  to  coofform  to  them,  to  have 
made  it  one  of  the  points  in  the  problem  to  determine  for  how  many  children  it  was 
well  to  build  a  school-house  on  such  a  lot  as  was  assumed.  The  perennial  feat  of  put- 
ting a  quart  into  a  pint  pot  was  essayed  in  the  tenement  house  competitioii,  and 
ptovedy  as  nsnal,  impracticable. 

The  committee  of  award,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Post  and  Ware,  architects,  Billings 
and  Agnew,  physicians,  and  Philbrick,  educator,  after  assigning  the  prizes  offered, 
remarked  as  follows: 

But  the  committee  feel  that  If  they  were  to  stop  with  this  they  would  not  be  doing 
their  whole  duty ;  and  they  are  compelled  to  declare  that  none  of  the  plans  submitted 
folfil  the  re<iuirements  of  a  sanitaiy  school  building. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  the  competitors  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  produce  a  plan  which  should  be  recommended  as  one  to  be  con- 


The  committee  then  proceeded  to  present  the  qualifications  they  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  a  public  school  building  **  in  a  large  and  densely  populated  city :" 

(1)  At  least  two  adjoining  sides  of  the  building  should  be  freely  exposed  to  light 
and  air^  for  which  puipose  Siey  should  be  not  less  than  60  feet  distant  from  any  oppo- 
site building. 

(2)  Not  more  than  three  of  the  floors  should  be  occupied  for  class  rooms. 

(3)  In  each  class  room  not  less  than  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  area  should  be 
allotted  to  each  pupil. 

(4)  In  each  class  room  the  window  space  should  not  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
floor  space,  and  the  distance  of  the  desK  most  remote  from  the  window  should  not  be 
more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  window  fi^m  the  floor. 

(p)  The  height  of  a  class  room  should  never  exceed  fourteen  feet. 

(6)  The  provisions  for  ventilation  should  be  such  as  to  provide  for  each  person  in 
a  class  room  not  lees  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute,  which  amount 
most  be  intzodnoed  and  thoroughly  distributed  without  creating  unpleasant  draughts 
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or  causing  any  two  parts  of  the  room  to  differ  in  temperatore  more  than  2°  F.,  or  the 
maximum  temperature  to  exceed  70^  F.  This  means  that  for  a  class  room  to  contain 
fifty-six  pupils  twenty-eight  cubic  feet  of  air  per  second  should  be  continuously  fur- 
nishedy  distributed,  and  removed  during  school  sessions.  The  velocity  of  the  incom- 
ing air  should  not  exceed  two  feet  per  second  at  any  point  where  it  is  liable  to  strike 
on  the  person. 

(7)  The  heating  of  the  fresh  air  should  be  effected  either  by  hot  water  or  by  low 
pressure  steam. 

(8)  The  fresh  air  should  be  introduced  near  the  windows ;  the  foul  air  should  be 
removed  by  flues  in  the  opposite  wall. 

(9)  Water  closet  accommodation  for  the  pupils  should  be  provided  on  each  floor. 

(10)  The  building  should  not  occupy  more  than  half  the  lot. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  Dr.  J.  C.  Lundy,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  school  buildings  should  be  on  spacious  lot's,  separated  from  other  buildings  by  a 
distance  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  any  building  in  the  vicinity.  Respecting  the 
number  of  floors  occupied,  it  is  believed  that  for  daily  class  work  two  stories  are  bet- 
ter than  three.  In  connection  with  the  third  recommendation  of  the  committee  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Dr.  F.  Winsor  recommends  20  square  feet  for  older  pupils,  and 
not  less  than  14  square  feet  for  the  youngest  children,  the  room  being  12  feet  high. 

The  proportionate  size  of  the  windows,  when  compared  with  the  floor,  should  of 
course  be  greater  in  city  buildings  than  is  found  necessary  in  country  school-houses. 
In  these  last  one-sixth  of  the  floor  area  is  considered  quite  enough.  Dr.  Lnndy  rec- 
ommends for  city  schools  from  three-tenths  to  one-half  the  floor  area,  according  to  the 
usual  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vicinity  of  buildings,  &c.  He  believes  that  the 
windows  should  have  square  heads  and  that  they  should  reach  or  nearly  reach  the 
ceiling.  In  this  opinion  the  editor  of  the  Architect  coincides,  saying  that  window  eills 
should  be  at  least  four  feet  from  the  floor,  rather  than  three  feet,  and  that  they  should 
touch  the  cornice.  The  last  mentioned  writer  also  says  that  windows  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  promote,  in  due  order,  the  lighting  and  veiitilation  of  the  building, 
its  constructive  convenience,  and  its  architectural  effect. 

Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer,  of  New  York  City,  says  that  ventilating  apparatus  should  be  used 
to  drive  pure  air  into  rooms,  as  this  is  much  more  successful  than  drawing  foul  air 
out  of  them.  Dr.  H.  T.  Legler  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  forced  ventilation  does 
not  require  so  much  vertical  height  in  school  rooms  for  successful  use  as  draught 
ventilation  does.  Dr.  Winsor  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire  volume  of  air  in  a  room 
should  be  changed  five  or  six  times  in  every  two  hours,  and  that  the  outlet  openings 
should  measure  seven  square  inches  for  every  seat  in  the  room.  If  draught  ventila- 
tion be  adopted  he  favors  the  heating  of  the  air  in  the  draught  shaft  sufficiently 
to  withdraw  air  from  rooms  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  a  second.  Nor  does 
he  think  it  usually  necessary  to  keep  the  rooms  at  a  temperature  higher  than  64° 
to  68^  Fahrenheit.  Mr.  A.  C.  Martin  would  carry  the  ventilating  shaft  well  up  above 
the  buildmg. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  impulse  given  by  this  report  will  not  be  lost  or  wasted, 
and  that  sanitarians,  architects,  and  educators  will  continue  united  efforts  until  all 
necessary  problems  in  the  construction  of  city  school  buildings  are  solved  and  the 
public  is  made  familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  sanitation  and  hygienic  management  of  schools  received  attention  at  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Education  in  Bnissels  and  at  the  International  Congress 
on  Hygiene  at  Turin  in  1880.  The  action  taken  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
gress may  be  summarized  as  follows:  School  rooms  in  day  time  should  be  lighted  unilat- 
erally and  from  the  left;  a  school  room  for  fifty  pupils  (the  maximum  number)  should 
be  30  by  24  feet;  single  desks  and  seats  were  emphatically  approved ;  for  lighting 
evening  schools  lamps  seem  to  have  been  preferred  to  other  means,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  Faya  has  announced,  as  the  result  of  experiments,  that  while  an  or- 
dinary coal-oil  lamp  produces  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  the  respiration  of  three 
human  beings  an  ordinary  flat  gas  jet  produces  as  much  as  five  men  and  an  argand 
gas  burner  as  much  as  eight  men.  The  congress  also  considered  the  now  common 
practice  in  many  European  cities  of  inspecting  the  scnools  by  properly  trained  medi- 
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cal  men,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  teaching  corps  nhonld  he  placed  under  simihir 
snpervision ;  indeed  the  opinion  seemed  general  that  a  medical  officer  woald  he  an  ad- 
mirahle  adjunct  to  every  saperintendent's  office.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  statis- 
tical researches  which  government  should  institute  in  order  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  schools  on  the  physical  development  of  children,  the  section  concluded  to  petition: 
(1)  That  the  Belgian  government  should  take  the  initiative  in  estahlishing  all  over  - 
the  country  (according  to  the  example  set  in  Brussels)  statistics  of  health  in  schools 
that  shall  bring  to  light  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  on  the  health  of  children ; 
(*2)  that  the  recent  establishment  of  medical  commissions  in  Belgium,  and  especially 
the  appointment  of  correspondents  of  those  commissions,  should  be  so  organized  that 
they  may  become  so  many  centres  of  methodical  research  into  the  hygienic  statistics 
of  schools.  (3)  The  section  recommends  a  permanently  established  interchange  of 
information  and  of  documents  relating  to  scholastic  hygiene  between  diflerent  conn- 
tties. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Turin  Congress  was  equally  explicit  in  its  opinion,  the 
first  resolution  adopted  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Roth's  paper  on  '*  Obligatory  medical  in- 
spection of  schools''  being  '*that  periodical  medical  visits  to  all  schools  are  indispen- 
sable." The  same  gentleman,  at  a  later  session,  read  another  effective  paper  on  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  in  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools.  Respecting  the  employment 
of  minora  in  factories,  &c.,  the  section  resolved  '^  that  in  all  countries  the  age  of  admis- 
sion of  children  to  work  should  be  uniform,  and  that  under  no  pretext  whatever 
should  any  age  less  than  twelve  years  be  fixed  as  the  minimum;  that  in  all  countries 
the  same  number  of  working  hours  should  be  fixed  by  international  treaties,  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  development  of  children ;  and 
that  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  sbould  not  be  permitted  to  work  at  night  in 
any  country."  Dr.  Javal,  the  distinguished  French  scientist,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Cou- 
sbnction  of  school  rooms  with  special  regard  to  the  sight  of  children,"  treating  par- 
ticularly of  astigmatism  as  a  pause  of  short  sight,  recommending  that  schcml  books 
be  printed  with  large  letters  on  yellowish  paper  (as  first  suggested  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Babbage),  and  advocating  the  lighting  of  school  rooms  from  the  east  or  west. 
The  section  approved  the  recommendation  as  to  the  printing  and  tinted  paper  of  text 
books;  did  not  favor  school  work  by  children  in  the  evening;  advocated  instruction 
in  domestic,  private,  and  school  hygiene  in  normal  schools  by  competent  physicians ; 
adopted  a  proposition  that  school  studies  and  examinations  should  be  discontinued 
during  the  hot  weather,  and  also  another  on  the  necessity  for  nurses'  training  schools, 
which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  at  the  next  congress. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  sanitation,  allusion  must  be  made  to  the 
outbreak  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  among  some  of  the  students  of 
the  college  who  were  lodging  or  taking  meals  in  certain  unsanitary  houses  and  build- 
ings. The  earliest  cases  of  illness  were  developed  in  April ;  during  this  and  the  three 
following  months,  about  forty  cases  and  eight  deaths  occured.  The  State  board  of 
health,  the  citizens  of  Princeton,  and  the  authorities  of  the  college  cooperated  in  cor- 
recting the  hygienic  faults  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak.  I  am 
happy  to  be  aSle  to  report  that  since  the  reassembling  of  the  college  after  the  summer 
vacation  no  new  cases  have  been  observed. 

COLOR  BUNDNESS  AND  MYOPIA. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  report  of  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries  to  the  mayor  and 
the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Boston,  relative  to  the  work  of  testing  the  public  school 
children  of  that  city  for  color  blindness.  The  tests  were  applied  during  the  years  1879 
and  18e0,  and  the  final  report  was  submitted  March  20,  1880: 

Schools  for  male  students : 
Normal  art  school 


Latin  school 

English  high  school 

All  the  high  and  grammar  schools. .. 
Schools  for  deaf-mutes 


14,469  in  number;  of  these  608  were  color  blind, 
or  4.202  per  cent. 
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Schools  for  female  students: 

Normal  art  school 

Normal  school 

ffih?g\''sch^^^^^^  ll3,458innnmber;  of  these  9  were  color  blind, 

All  the  Sigh  schools I     or  0.066  per  cent. 

All  the  fframmar  schools 

School  &r  deaf-mutes 


W.  H.  Pitch,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and  P.  H.  Kimball,  B.  8.,  M.  D.,  appointed  to  exf^mine 
the  eyes  of  the  school  children  of  Rookford,  111.,  report  as  follows: 

There  were  900  boys  examined;  4*29  of  them  were  of  American  and  the  remaining 
471  of  foreign  parentage.  There  were  968  girls  examined,  with  531  of  the  number  of 
American  and  437  of  foreign  parentage. 

•  •  ■  •  #  •  •  • 

We  have  divided  all  the  scholars  into  five  classes,  depending  upon  age :  Class  1,  in- 
cluding those  of  7  and  8  years;  class  2,  those  of  9  and  10  years;  class  3,  those  of  11 
and  12  years;  class  4,  those  of  13  and  14  years;  and  class  5,  those  of  15  and  16  ye.irs 
and  those  over.  Each  class  is  made  to  include  two  years,  instead  of  one,  in  order  to 
secure  a  greater  number  of  cases  and  a  consequent  better  average.  Here  we  have 
arranged  in  a  tabular  form  the  results  of  this  examination : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

ClasMS. 

V. 

H 

1 

It 
it 

if 

Claiisl.. 

0.8 
8.5 
2.5 
8.8 
17.7 

ao 

8.8 

6.4 

6.8 

1&6 

1.3 
8.8 
0.0 
0.8 
18.6 

8.1 
5.0 
R..'S 
13.0 
1&8 

2.0 
7.3 
0.7 
IVO 
15.8 

4.  o 

Class  2  

4.8 

Class  3 

4.7 

Class  4 

9.8 

Class  5 

21  0 

The  general  results  of  the  examination  showed  that  among  all  the  boys  the  per- 
centa^  of  myopic  was  3. 8 ;  girls,  8. 3 ;  boys  of  foreign  parentage,  3 ;  girls,  6. 6 ;  boTs  of 
American  parentage,  5. 4 ;  girls,  9. 6;  boys  and  girls  of  American  parentage,  7. 7 ;  boys 
and  girls  of  foreign  parentage,  4. 7. 

In  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  and  in  our  own  country,  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  evil  efifeots  of  defective  vision  and  color  blindness  among  railroad  employiSs  and 
sea-going  men.  Many  European  governments  and  railroad  corporations  have  enacted 
la^*8  and  adopted  rules  of  control.  Several  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States 
have  appointed  medical  experts  to  apply  the  tests  of  color  blindness  to  their  employds. 
Oar  Government  has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  shown  by  the  action 
of  the  three  departments,  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  in  ordering  the 
application  of  the  tests  of  the  color  sense  and  visual  power.  The  duty  is  intrusted  to 
the  medical  officers  of  these  several  departments,  who  are  provided  with  the  manual 
published  by  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  a.  m.,  m.  d.  Dr.  Jeffries  recommends  the  method  of  testr 
ing  originated  by  Professor  Frithiof  Holmgren,  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  and  the  use  of  the 
material  which  that  gentleman  employs  in  his  examinations.  Dr.  Jeffries  also  recom- 
mends that  a  '^  systematic  process  of  giving  instruction  in  color,  its  names  and  shadesi 
should  be  introduced  in  our  primary  schools." 

PHT6IOLOOT  OF  RBADINO  AND  WRrmfG. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Revue  Scientifiqne,  Dr.  Javal,  of  Paris,  has  given  an 
abstract  of  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  physiology  of  reading  and  writing.  Dr. 
Javal  is  an  esteemed  writer,  who  has  already  made  considerable  contributions  to  this 
somewhat  obscure  but  very  important  subject.    Recognizing  as  a  f(^  the  unpreo&> 
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dented  growth  of  myopia  among  school  children  and  others,  he  dlstmsts  the  explana- 
tions of  it  coDMnonly  given ;  for,  while  he  does  not  approve  the  forms  of  school  fami- 
tnie  la  general  use  or  the  arrangements  of  school  bnildings  in  respect  to  lighting 
and  does  not  ignore  the  inflaence  of  heredity,  he  thinks  these  afford  an  inadequate 
explanation  of  the  increase  in  visoal  infirmity  which  is  unqaestionably  going  on. 
neither  does  he  think  it  established  that  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  people  is  to 
be  measared  by  the  namber  of  nearsighted  inhabitants,  as  has  been  maintained  in 
Germany. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  written  about  school  ftimitare  have  bestowed  too 
much  attention  upon  the  regulations  in  regard  to  school  fhmiture  that  have  been 
officially  promulgated;  instead  of  insisting  upon  a  centimetre  more  or  less  in  the  height 
of  a  seat  or  a  degree  or  two  in  the  slant  of  a  desk,  they  should  have  perceived  years 
ago  that  the  principal  causes  of  myopia  are  poorly  printed  books  and  bad  methods  of 
writing,  and  that  scoliosis,  or  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
penmanship  taught  on  principles  contrary  to  physiology. 

Researches  extending  over  a  number  of  years  have  led  him  to  seek  in  writing  and 
typography  (chiefly,  of  course,  in  typography)  the  real  explanation  of  the  growth  of 
myopia,  and  he  has  accordingly  undertaken  in  one  of  the  articles  alluded  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  different  kinds  of  types  in  general  use  and  considered  their  availability 
finom  a  hygienic  standpoint  After  a  concise  account  of  the  efforts  of  early  type  makers, 
be  investigates  the  modus  operandi  of  reading. 

"In  reading,"  he  says,  *Hhere  is  no  time  to  examine  each  letter  in  all  its  parts;  so 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  eye  travels  along  a  perfectly  horizontal  line 
which  cuts  all  the  diort  letters  (such  as  a,  c,  e,  &c.)  at  a  point  Just  below  the  top, 
the  other  parts  of  the  letters  being  seen  indirectly  and  striking  regions  of  the  retina 
more  or  less  distant  from  its  centre.  This  fact  is  of  importance  in  determining  the 
ahape  to  be  adopted  for  type.'' 

Dr.  Javal  cite^  a  number  of  proofs  in  support  of  this  proposition,  the  easiest  of  ap- 
plication being  the  following :  Cover  with  a  piece  of  paper  the  upper  half  of  the  short 
letters  in  a  line  of  print  and  it  will  be  found  nearly  impossible  to  read  it,  but  if  the 
upper  half  is  left  exposed  and  the  lower  concealed  scarcely  any  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced. Moreover,  taking  into  account  the  capitals  and  accented  letters,  there  are 
oat  of  100  at  least  8i  letters  rising  above  the  upper  portion  of  the  short  letters  and 
only  15  falling  below  the  line.  This  being  the  case  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  letters 
soeh  shapes  that  they  may  differ  from  one  another  as  much  as  possible  in  the  parts 
along  which  the  line  of  vision  travels.  For  more  than  a  century  there  has  been  a 
strongly  marked  tendency  among  type  founders  to  do  just  the  reverse  of  this ;  to  secure 
a  uniform  appearance,  the  round  letters  a,  o,  e,  o,  and  s  have  been  flattened  laterally, 
and  the  square  letters  rounded. 

Dr.  Javal  next  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  the  form  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  suggests  modifications  of  them  which  he  thinks  it  would  be  well  to  in- 
troduce. We  need  not  follow  him  into  this  portion  of  the  discussion,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  letters  which  project  above  and  below  the  line  may  advanta- 
geously be  shortened ;  that  the  spaces  between  the  letters  and  between  the  different 
parts  of  letters  like  m  and  n  may  well  l>e  widened,  and  that  various  discriminations 
between  letters  that  are  characteristic  of  old  types  and  that  have  been  weakened  in 
later  times  may  properly  be  restored.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
feience  in  respect  of  legibility  between  French  types  and  those  in  use  in  England  and 
America,  the  former  being  narrower  and  therefore  much  harder  to  read.  Putting 
ipaees  between  the  lines  Dr.  Javal  thinks  a  question  of  looks  only,  as  no  increase  of 
legibility  is  the  result  of  this  expensive  practice.  He  thinks  therefore  that  leaded 
type  should  be  used  only  in  books  in  which  the  consideration  of  elegance  has  taken 
precedence  of  that  of  cost. 

Increasing  the,  spaces  between  the  letters,  however,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  will  be  perceived  from  these  lines,  in 
which  a  piece  of  paper  has  been  placed  be.tween  each  letter.   ^QcjTp 
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After  describing  the  types  now  in  use  and  showing  the  inflnence  of  the  costoi  coio- 
X)osition  in  producing  the  present  objectionable  forms,  Dr.  Javal  offers  a  specimen  of 
the  type  which  he  thinks  most  nearly  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case,  which  is  to 
increase  legibility  without  diminishing  the  number  of  letters  contained  on  a  page. 

The  type  in  -which  this  is  printed  is  as  close  an  imitation  of 
that  specimen  as  -we  can  give. 

In  the  other  article  of  Dr.  Javal,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  there  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  instruments  used  in  writing  on  its  present  condition. 
A  summary  is  here  presented  in  a  translation. 

Any  methodical  study  of  the  principles  of  writing  should  be  preceded  by  a  historical 
account.  We  cannot  give  here  oren  a  brief  summary  of  that  history,  which  we  have 
sketched  elsewhere,  but  we  will  review  the  material  causes  which,  independent  of  the 
changes  in  taste  and  systematic  returns  to  antiquity,  appear  to  us  to  have  exerted  a 
preponderating  influence  on  the  development  of  penmanship.  These  causes  are  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  paper,  the  improvements  iu  the  pen,  and  the  use  of  spectacles. 

The  price  of  paper  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  transformations  of  i>enman- 
ship.  Thus  at  the  same  epoch  the  running  hand  was  used  on  the  papyrus  of  cliarters 
while  the  parchment  of  the  codices  contained  only  uncials  very  compactly  pressed  to- 
gether, without  projections,  in  order  to  bring  the  lines  closer  to  one  another.  Abbre- 
viations of  all  kinds  were  adopted  to  economize  the  precious  skin  and  every  means 
was  used  to  profit  by  all  the  space. 

The  invention  of  rag  paper  does  not  extend  back  beyond  the  thirteenth  century,  so, 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  practice  qf  separating  the  words  come  into  vogue  later.  For 
the  same  reason  projecting  letters,  with  long  loops  and  stems,  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date ;  nobody  was  rich  enough  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  long  letters 
which  characterized  the  writing  done  in  the  office  of  the  pontifical  chancellor.- 

There  is  nothing  the  price  of  which  has  fallen  so  much  as  paper.  The  result  is  that 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  space  occupied  in  writing.  But  while  in  l^he  nineteenth 
century  the  waste  of  paper  is  nothing  to  the  writer,  it  is  quite  different  with  the  pub- 
lisher. The  waste  is  here  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  edition,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that  since  the  invention  of  printing,  while  writing 
constantly  has  become  larger,  the  size  of  type  has  gradually  diminished,  so  that  the 
identity  in  size  between  written  and  printed  characters  survived  Gutenberg's  inven- 
tion only  a  few  years. 

The  pen  has  had  a  notable  inflnerce  on  the  appearance  of  writing.  The  goose  quill 
appeared  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century ;  at  first  this  innovation  hardly 
modified  the  appearance  of  writing.  Indeed,  like  the  reed,  the  quill  was  fashioned 
similarly  to  those  still  used  in  writing  the  Gothic  or  round  hand ;  its  elasticity  served 
alike  for  shading  the  top  of  the  straight  strokes  (as  may  be  seen  in  certain  English 
manuscripts  of  the  seventh  century)  and  for  rounding  the  heavy  parts  of  the  shaded 
letters,  thus  making  them  resemble  Roman  capitals;  but  essentially  the  general  ap- 
X>earance  remained  that  of  the  manuscripts  written  with  the  reed  of  the  ancients. 

The  broad  points  of  the  reed  and  of  the  quill  led  to  the  shading  of  uncial  letters  and 
afterwards  of  Roman  capitals.  Indeed,  to  write  faster,  the  copyist  of  antiquity  and 
the  monk  of  the  middle  ages  tried  to  write  the  characters  with  a  continuous  stroke ; 
moreover,  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  slope  of  the  running  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
the  elbow  far  away  from  the  side.  In  this  position,  if  you  write  an  M,  you  will  notice 
that  the  fine  lines  are  made  in  going  up  and  the  heavy  lines  in  coming  down ;  if  yon 
write  an  O,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  make  the  first  shading  too  low,  and  the  second 
too  high  for  symmetry.    Nothing  is  easier  than  to  multiply  examples  of  this. 

It  is  the  square  shape  of  the  nib  of  the  pen  which  brought  about  Gothic  writing. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  attempt  to  make  Gothic  letters  with  a 
brush,  a  pencil,  or  an  ordinary  pen.  In  spite  of  the  writer's  efforts  the  result  wilhAns 
greatly  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  means  of  a  stub  pen. 

The  use  of  a  coarse  quill,  cut  obliquely,  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  chirography 

known  as  running  hand  and  bastard  hand.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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In  the  round  the  heavy  strokes  are  exactly  vertical.  According  to  penmen,  in  talc- 
ing as  anity  the  breadth  of  the  point  of  the  pen,  the  letter  n  should  be  written  in  a 
tqoare  the  sides  of  which  measure  five  points,  so  that  the  blank  between  the  strokes 
measures  three  points.  Scarcely  any  difference  is  made  between  u  and  n*,  the  upright 
strokes,  equally  square  at  the  top,  being  a  little  more  rounded  at  the  bottom  for  the  u 
than  for  the  n. 

The  running  hand  differs  from  the  round  only  by  the  inclination  or  slope,  which  in 
the  handsomest  models  is  such  that  the  shading  forms  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle 
whose  breadth  is  three  points  and  height  four  points,  from  which  it  results  that  the 
length  of  the  straight  lines  is  \/3*H-4*=  '/25^5l  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
upright  strokes  in  a  running  hand  written  between  parallels  four  millimetres  apart  are 
eqaal  to  those  of  a  round  hand* written  between  parallels  five  millimetres  apart.  [The 
millimetre  is  .03937  of  an  inch.] 

The  bastard  hand  differs  principally  from  the  running  hand  in  the  an*angement  of 
the  round  parts,  which,  instead  of  always  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  strokes,  are  dis- 
tribnted  as  in  the  small  letters  of  the  italic  or  in  the  modem  English. 

The  pointed  shape  of  the  goose  quill,  in  fact,  produced  the  English  style  so  univer- 
sally used  in  our  time;  it  is  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  looped  letters  and  by 
the  absence  of  ascending  shaded  strokes,  which  our  fine  steel  pens  do  not  enable  us 
to  make.   The  general  adoption  of  the  English  style  is  a  result  of  the  use  of  steel  pens. 

The  invention  of  spectacles,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  size  of  handwriting  that  has  taken 
place;  the  growth  of  shortsightedness,  especially  among  literary  people,  necessarily 
made  itself  felt  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  nearsightedness  of  some,  which  permitted 
them  to  write  smaller  than  was  proper,  has  brought  on  nearsightedness  among  those 
who  are  obliged  to  read  their  writing. 

It  may  be  that  this  double  action  of  shortsightedness  and  of  convex  spectacles  has 
reached  its  maximum;  for  the  use  of  convex  glasses  has  become  a  fixed  habit  with  us, 
and  shortsighted  people,  in  writing,  are  beginning  to  use  concave  glasses  to  counter- 
act their  defect. 

Dr.  Javal  next  inquires  whether  modem  chirography  should  be  accepted  as  it  is. 
He  thinks  not,  and  suggests  a  number  of  changes  that  he  thinks  may  be  easily  made 
which  would  render  writing  at  once  more  rapid  and  more  legible  than  it  is  now.  His 
principal  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  legibility  is  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
"preserve  the  individuality  of  each  letter,"  t*hat  is,  the  interval  between  the  letters 
shoald  be  made  greater  than  the  width  of  the  letters  themselves.  He  also  advises  that 
the  dots  for  the  i's,  the  crosses  for  the  t's,  and  accents  should  be  added  after  the  entire 
matter  is  written. 

*'By  omitting  points  and  accents  it  is  easy  to  take  (currente  calamo)  notes  of  a  lecture 
or  an  abstractor  the  liveliest  discussion,  and  these  signs  may  be  added  at  leisure  when 
the  matter  is  revised.  This  system  has  "the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  a  page  of  our  writing  has  been  revised  or  not ;  we  write  with  regularity  and 
rapidity,  and  later  we  increase  legibility  without  the  loss  of  time,  when  we  read  the 
matter  over,  by  the  addition  of  the  points  and  accents." 

Analyzing  the  movements  of  a  rapid  writer,  Dr.  Javal  finds  that  "he  places  his  el- 
bow on  the  edge  of  the  table,  so  that  while  he  uses  a  narrow  sheet  the  elbow  is  at  rest 
and  the  line  of  writing  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  the  arc  of  a  circle  having  for  radius 
the  length  of  the  forearm  increased  by  that  of  the  hand  and  of  the  part  of  the  pen 
which  extends  beyond  the  fingers.  •  •  *  This  immovability  of  the  elbow  is  favors  ble 
to  rapid  writing,  for  the  rotation  of  the  forearm  takes  place  gradually,  without  requiring 
the  least  time,  while  a  stoppage  necessarily  occurs  when  the  whole,  arm  is  shifted  to 
carry  the  pen  over  the  entire  length  of  the  line.  Another  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
that  the  straightness  of  the  line  is  preserved  automatically;  with  the  elbow  well  sup- 
ported nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  perfectly  straight  with  one's  eyes  closed.  When 
the  line  is  long  it  is  impossible  to  fill  it  without  changing  the  position  of  the  arm  at 
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least  once,  and  the  necessity  for  a  repetition  of  these  changes  is  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  the  paper  and  the  shortness  of  the  forearm.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account 
that  we  find  fashion  gradnally  diminishing  the  size  of  writing  papers  and  ladies  pre- 
ferring a  paper  smaller  than  that  used  by  men/' 

Resting  the  forearm  on  the  edge  of  the  table  inyolves  a  particular  position  of  the 
paper,  namely,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  table.  Dr.  Javal  concedes  that  objection 
may  be  made  to  this  on  the  ground  of  the  position  of  the  body.  <'  It  allows  us  to 
write  with  our  eyes  closed,  it  is  true ;  but  we  prefer  to  write  with  them  open,  and  in 
putting  in  the  points  and  accents  we  necessarily  use  them.  Now,  for  very  complex 
physiological  reasons  our  eyes  are  disinclined  to  run  along  oblique  lines,  so  that  the 
people  who  write  as  we  suggest  continually  bend  the  head  down  toward  the  left  in 
order  to  get  the  writing  and  their  eyes  into  the  same  line.''  This  he  thinks  is  but  a  slight 
drawback  for  adult«,  in  whom  malformations  of  the  body  are  scarcely  any  longer  to 
be  feared.  In  view  of  the  prevalence  among  certain  classes  of  what  is  known  as  "au- 
thors' stoop,"  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  doctor  has  not  underestimated  the  evil 
effects  on  grown  persons  of  this  habit  of  writing;  and  he  advises  something  entirely 
different  for  children. 

With  the  child  the  facte  are  different,  and  we  shall  try  to  set  forth  the  results.  It 
must  be  first  noticed  that,  because  of  the  need  of  having  children  write  large  letters, 
very  wide  copy-books  must  be  given  them,  as,  because  the  forearm  of  the  child  is 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  adult,  the  elbow  cannot  be  used  as  a  pivot,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  inclining  the  paper.  Then  let  us  place  the  copy-book  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  table.  At  once  the  movements  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  will  produce  a 
writing  without  appreciable  slope ;  we  do  not  see  that  this  is  objectionable,  and  we 
accept  absolutely  in  relation  to  this  Fahmer's  opinion,  which  has  been  successively 
adopted  by  Dr.  Gross  and  Dr.  Cohn.  On  the  contrary,  for  children  we  reject  the 
oblique  position  of  the  copy-book,  advocated  in  1870  by  Dr.  Ellinger,  and  since  by 
Dr.  Dally,  for  Fahmer  has  proved  that  the  oblique  position  of  the  lines  involves  the 
inclination  of  the  head,  which  reacts  gradually  on  the  position  of  the  whole  body.  The 
copy-book  held  obliquely  to  the  left,  as  we  have  just  explained,  causes  the  head  to  lean 
to  the  left  except  in  the  case  of  people  blind  in  one  eye.  The  rest  of  the  body  follows 
this  movement  so  as  to  avoid  craning  the  neck  and  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  to 
the  right.  The  copy-book  held  obliquely,  therefore,  tends  to  produce  a  lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  with  the  concavity  on  the  left  side,  as  it  was  observed  thirty  years 
ago. 

What  is  called  the  English  style  produces  a  curvature  the  opposite  of  the  preced- 
ing, its  mechanism  being  quite  different;  indeed,  in  reqniring  slanting  writing  on  a 
copy-book  held  straight,  the  teacher  requires  a  tbing  which  is  contrary  to  nature ;  it 
is  not  enough  to  put  the  elbow  against  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  info  the  body, 
and  the  unhappy  scholar  is  obliged  to  push  in  his  right  side  to  lodge  his  elbow,  which 
leads  him  to  lower  his  right  shoulder,  and  rest  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  on  his 
left;  side.  These  two  things,  a  straight  copy-book  and  slanting  writing,  are  mutually 
exclusive;  a  choice  must  be  made  under  penalty  of  spinal  curvature. 

In  some  neighboring  countries,  to  avoid  Spinal  curvature,  the  children  are  re- 
quired to  write  a  part  of  the  day  with  the  left  hand;  it  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption 
of  the  straight  hand  will  encounter  fewer  obstacles.  As  to  the  children  who  are 
afflicted  by  the  modem  spinal  curvature  with  a  concavity  on  the  right,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient in  most  cases  to  have  them  write  on  a  copy-book  greatly  slanted,  to  cure  them 
rapidly ;  it  is  probably  thus  that  most  men  involuntarily  correct  the  deviations  ftom 
nature  that  they  contracted  on  the  school  benches  in  their  youth. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  age  at  which  the  change  should  be  made  from  one 
system  to  the  other.  Dr.  Jfival  thinks  it  may  generally  be  left  to  individual  experience; 
only,  if  it  is  forbidden  to  young  children,  he  then  believes  scoliosis  will  no  longer  bo 
acquired  in  school  and  that  the  number  of  shortsighted  persons  will  be  decreased. 
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Refening,  as  he  concludes,  to  the  use  of  pencils,  either  for  slates  or  paper,  Dr.  Javal 
Bays: 

In  makinj;  characters  that  are  less  legible  and  give  a  reflection,  in  makins  the 
hand  heavy  and  permitting  a  position  in  writins  which  must  be  abandoned  when  a 
pen  begins  to  be  used,  the  pencil  is  to  be  avoidea.  Shall  we  mention  the  angle  to  be 
given  to  the  deskf  This  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  capital  question  of  tho 
slope  to  be  given  to  the  writing.  We  repeat,  perpendicular  writing  on  a  copv-book 
held  straight  up  is  for  scholars  an  absolute  specino  against  scoliosis,  and  is  very  favora- 
ble to  the  preservation  of  sight ;  for  an  adult,  slopMl  writing  on  paper  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  45^  alone  permits  rapidity,  and  should  be  allowed  when  the  use  of  ruled 
paper  is  given  up. 

8CHOOL-HOU6B  GROUNDS. 

In  cities  land  is  dear  and  school  moneys  do  not  come  by  magic.  As  a  consequence 
space  is  economized  at  the  sacrifice  of  hygienic  conditions.  A  lofty  structure  wedged 
iu  between  other  high  buildings  is  no  unusual  model  of  a  city  school-house.  In 
snch  houses  the  health  of  pupils,  especially  of  girls,  is  endangered  by  the  daily  strahi 
of  mounting  the  stairs,  and  the  eyes  are  injured  by  unfavorable  lights ;  play  grounds 
are  small  or  entirely  wanting,  and  the  street  becomes  the  substitute.  Fortunately 
some  cities  early  selected  lots,  or  entire  squares,  and  secured  them  prospectively  for 
school  purposes.    Their  economy  and  wisdom  are  above  all  praise. 

In  country  dtstricts,  where  land  is  cheap  and  where  large,  healthful,  and  beautifhl 
sites  can  be  readily  secured,  ignorance  or  criminal  indifference  frequently  leads  to  the 
selection  of  unsuitable  locations  for  school  purposes.  The  country  school-house  is 
often  built  too  near  the  highway  to  allow  space  for  free  play  or  is  placed  in  marsHy 
lands  perilous  to  the  health  of  pupils  and  of  teachers. 

Public  attention  has  in  some  measure  been  aroused  to  these  evils,  and  parents  are 
on  the  alert  to  see  that  school-house  grounds  are  healthful  and  attractive.  Why 
should  not  every  country  school-house  have  an  acre  of  ground  f  This  would  allow 
the  house  to  be  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  street,  the  outhouses  to  be 
properly  located  and  protected,  ample  play-grounds  to  be  arranged  for  the  girls  and 
boys,  and  space  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  ^ 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  too  near  tho  building  to  interrupt  the  f^ree  access  of  the 
snnUght  to  the  school-house  and  to  the  soil  in  close  proximity  to  it.  The  grounds 
should  offer  no  opportunity  for  standing  pools  of  water,  and  if  necessary  should  be 
onderdrained. 

If  every  country  school-house  answered  these  conditions  of  health  and  taste,  how 
much  more  beneficent  would  be  their  influence  upon  the  young!  The  intelligent 
teacher  would  find  in  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  adorning  the  grounds  sabjects  fbr 
intereeting  lessons,  and  the  children  would  shore  with  enthusiasm  the  core  and  oul- 
Uvation  of  these  objects  of  beauty  and  delight. 

BXEBiPnON  OP  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  FROM  TAXATION. 

The  exemption  of  school  property  is  either  determined  by  the  constitution  of  each 
State  or  else  impliedly  or  expressly  delegated  by  it  to  the  legislative  body.  The 
States  whose  constitutions  prescribe  the  rule  of  exemption  are  Arkansas,  California, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  property  which 
is  exempted  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  public  property  used  for  public  purposes,  which  in- 
cludes schools  aided  by  the  Commonwealth ;  in  Ohio,  public  school-houses,  by  which 
is  meant  '*such  as  belong  to  the  public  and  are  designed  for  schools  established  and 
eoodncted  under  public  authority. '^  The  term  has  been  made  to  cover  not  only  the 
houses  themselves  but  their  furniture  and  the  books  properly  belonging  with  them. 

*  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  tbe  board  of  ednontion  of  the  State  of  Connecticnt,  has  i^ven 
speeiAl  attention  to  tbe  beantlfying  of  cotmtry  Tillages,  indnding  the  embellishment  of  the  gronnds  of 
Um  TfllaffB  school-house.  The  Michigan  State  Pomological  Society,  in  their  report  for  1879,  deroteoon- 
ridarfthle  spooe  to  the  embellishment  of  country  school-honse  grounds.  See  also  the  chapter  on  "Sor- 
roondSogs  of  country  sohool-hooses,"  in  Burol  School  Architecture,  Bureau  of  Education  Cixvulav  of 
lafonnation  No.  4. 1880.  r^ OOCtTp 
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In  CaliforDia  property  used  exclusively  for  public  schools  is  required  to  be  exempted. 
Iq  Missouri,  lots  iu  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  or  within  one  mile  of  the  limits  of 
any  such  city  or  town,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  and  lota  of  one  mile  or  more  distant 
from  such  cities  or  towns,  to  the  extent  of  five  acres,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  may 
be  exempted  fropj  taxation  when  the  same  are  used  exclusively  for  religious  worship, 
for  schools,  or  for  purposes  purely  charitable.  In  Minnesota,  public  school -houses, 
academies,  colleges,  universities,  and  all  seminaries  of  learning  are  exempted  from 
taxation ;  in  Arkansas,  school  buildings  and  apparatus,  libraries,  and  grounds  used  ex- 
clusively for  school  purposes;  and  in  Kansas  and  Louisiana,  all  property  used  exclu- 
sively for  educational  or  school  purposes.  The  constitution  of  Colorado  exempts  lots, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  used  exclusively  for  schools,  "  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  general  law  f  and  that  of  South  Carolina  requires  the  general  assembly  to  enact 
laws  for  the  exemption  of  public  schools,  colleges,  and  institutions  of  learning,  pro- 
vided the  exemption  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  buildings  and  premises  actually  occu- 
pied. In  the  other  States  the  exemption  of  school  property  is  a  iratter  for  indepen- 
dent legislative  action,  though  many  constitutions  give  special  permission  to  legisla- 
tures to  exempt  property  of  certain  kinds  or  property  used  for  specific  purposes. 

The  latest  compilations  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  show  substantially  the 
laws  regulating  the  exemption  of  school  property  as  they  now  exist.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  changes,  but  it  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  there  has  been  much  fluctuat- 
ing legislation.  In  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia,  all  school  property,  with  some  few 
limitations,  has  been  exempted.  In  Maine  and  Maryland  all  the  property  of  liter- 
ary institutions  is  designated  as  exempt.  In  Illinois  this  broad  exemption  is  limited 
by  the  provision  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  real  estate  leased  or  otherwise  used  with 
a  view  to  profit.  In  Massachusetts  exemption  of  real  estate  does  not  extend  beyond 
that  occupied  by  the  educational  institutions  and  their  officers  for  corporate  purposes. 
In  Mississippi  it  extends,  not  only  to  property  used  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  youth,  but  also  to  that  held  and  occupied  by  the  trust- 
ees of  schools  and  school  lands  for  the  use  of  public  schools.  The  statute  which  was 
enacted  in  South  Carolina  in  oberiionce  to  the  requirement  of  the  constitution  previ- 
ously mentioned  exempts  the  following: 

All  public  schools  and  the  grounds  actually  occupied  by  them,  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  three  acres ;  all  incorporate<l  public  colleges,  academies,  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, with  the  funds  provided  for  their  support  and  the  ^^unds  and  buildings  actnally 
occupied  by  them  and  not  used  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit ;  but  this  provision 
shall  not  extend  to  leasehold  estates  hold  by  others  under  the  authority  of  any  college 
or  other  institution  of  learning ;  all  real  and  personal  property  the  rents,  issues,  in- 
comes, and  profits  of  which  have  been  given  or  shall  be  given  to  any  city,  town, 
village,  school  district,  or  subdistrict  in  this  State  exclusively  for  the  endowment  or 
suppojt  of  public  schools  therein,  so  long  as  such  property  or  the  rents,  issues,  income, 
or  profits  thereof  shall  be  used  or  applied  exclusively  for  the  support  of  free  education 
iu  said  schools  by  such  city,  town,  village,  district,  or  subdistrict. 

The  exemption  of  school  property  is  almost  as  general  in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Texas  as  in  the  States  pre- 
viously mentioned.  In  all  of  them,  buildiugs,  grounds,  and  furniture  are  exempt  so  far 
as  they  are  actually  necessary  for  the  use  and  eiyoyment  of  the  institutions  owning 
them.  Books  or  libraries  are  expressly  included  in  the  exempt  property  in  all  these 
States  except  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York ;  and  apparatus,  equipments,  or  other 
general  terms  are  used  in  all  these  States  to  designate  personal  property  commouly 
found  in  schools,  and  which  is  usually  exempted  by  direct  words  or  by  implication. 
The  exemption  of  these  kinds  of  property  is  on  condition  oftentimes  that  they  be  used 
for  strictly  educational  purposes  and  be  not  in  excess  of  specified  amounts.  The  real 
estate  exempted  is  limited  to  three  acres  in  Nebraska  and  five  acres  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Jersey.  In  Minnesota,  Nevada,  and  New  York  it  must  be  immediately  connected 
with  the  buildings  of  the  institution  to  which  it  belongs.  In  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  it  is  known  that  the  buildings  of  educational  institu- 
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tions  are  exempt,  and  it  ia  to  be  presnmed  that  the  term  ''buildings'*  inclndee  the 
lot«  upon  which  they  are  erected.  In  Florida  and  Indiana  public  school  property  Is 
exempted.  The  laws  in  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  have  peculiar  features  which 
will  best  be  understood  by  presenting  them  verbatim.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island  ex- 
empts ''buildings  for  free  public  schools,  buildings  for  religious  worship,  and  the  land 
upon  which  they  stand  and  immediately  surrounding  the  same  to  an  extent  not  ex- 
ceeding one  acre,  so  far  as  said  buildings  and  land  are  occupied  and  used  exclusirely 
for  religious  or  educational  purposes ;  the  estates,  persons,  and  families  of  the  presi- 
dent and  professors,  for  the  time  being,  of  Brown  University,  for  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  doUara  for  each  such  officer,  his  estate,  person,  and  family  included.'' 

In  Wisconsin  exemption  extends  to  **i)er8onal  property  owned  by  any  religions, 
scientific,  literary,  or  benevolent  association,  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  such 
association,  and  the  real  property,  if  not  leased  or  not  otherwise  used  for  pecuniary 
profit,  necessary  for  the  location  and  convenience  of  the  buildings  of  such  association 
and  embracing  the  same,  not  exceeding  ten  acres,  and  the  lands  reserved  for  grounds 
of  a  chartered  college  or  university,  not  exceeding  forty  acres." 

LITIGATION  IN  SCHOOL  MATTERS. 

The  amount  of  litigation  io  which  school  officials  are  involved  is  not  large  compared 
with  the  persons  over  whom  they  exercise  authority  or  considered  with  regard  to  the 
property  in  their  care  or  the  money  which  passes  through  their  hands.  The  greater 
part  of  the  questions  in  controversy  are  settled  by  school  authorities,  to  whom  judicial 
powers  are  oftentimes  given.  In  Maryland  the  decisions  of  the  board  of  educatioo 
are  final  and  conclusive.  Usually  the  decisions  of  such  bodies  on  questions  within 
their  Jurisdiction,  though  not  final,  have  great  weight  with  courii  and  will  not  be 
overruled  unlets  dearly  contrary  to  law;  consequently  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  actually  arising  appear  in  court  in  States  where  school  questions  can  be  decided 
by  school  officials.  Tet  a  sufficient  number  are  found  in  the  reports  of  ijte  courts  of 
the  various  States  to  show  the  causes  for  which  suits  are  brought. 

The  most  common  action  is  for  breach  of  contract  with  teachers,  builders,  or  others. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  these  actions  are  f^quent,  for  the  officers  of  school  districts 
are  oftener  chosen  from  among  the  laboring  classes  than  from  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  intricate  law  of  contracts  and  its  application  to  school  aflairs.  The  in- 
tentional misapplication  of  funds  is  rarely  before  the  courts.  This  is  substantial  tes- 
timony to  the  integrity  of  school  officers.  Committees  and  boards  of  education  are 
more  liable  to  commit  errors  by  exceeding  their  powers  than  in  any  other  way.  This 
is  often  the  result  of  circumstances.  They  have  the  oversight  of  all  the  interests  in 
education  not  specially  delegated  to  other  officers.  In  cases  of  emergency  it  is  they 
who  must  act.  It  is  impossible  for  legislators  to  foresee  all  exigencies  which  may  arise 
or  direct  what  may  be  or  may  not  be  done  on  their  occurrence.  Much  must  be  left  to 
personal  discretion.  The  enforcing  of  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  scholars,  the  dismissal 
of  a  teacher,  £ftilnre  to  repair  a  school-house,  or  an  unusual  expenditure  of  money 
may  involye  questions  which  only  courts  can  decide,  though  no  school  officer  can  be 
blamed. 

Legislatures  Hiay  go  beyond  their  powers  in  attempting  to  regulate  these  matters, 
bat  the  legislative  acts  most  fluently  reviewed  by  courts  are  those  which  interfere 
with  established  districts,  provide  a  school  fund  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
eonstitution,  or  direct  an  expenditure  of  school  moneys  for  purposes  collateral  to  those 
specified. 

Teachers  are  brought  into  suits  on  account  of  negligence  in  obtaining  licenses  to 
teach  and  bring  suits  for  the  recovery  of  wages  in  cases  where  the  contract  for  services 
has  not  been  carried  out  as  they  exx>ected.  The  cases  which  grow  out  of  the  infliction 
<of  corporal  punishment  usually  appear  in  Justices'  courts  or  are  confined  to  unreported 
'Criminal  proceedings.  Some  are  carried  to  the  superior  courts.  The  opinions  rendered 
there  indicate  that  a  failure  to  exercise  discretion  in  chastising  is  liable  to  result  in 
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serious  consequences  to  the  teachers.  This  is  not  the  nsndl  outcome  of  such  suits. 
It  is  oftener  found  that  the  i)er8on  bringiug  suit  is  acting  under  a  misconception  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  and  the  injury  done. 

There  are  causes  of  litigation  peculiar  to  States  or  sections.  In  MainC;  and  in  fact 
in  most  of  the  older  States,  the  alteration  and  division  of  school  districts  are  proliflo 
sources  of  contention,  lu  Pennsylvania  many  questions  about  the  levying  of  taxes 
have  arisen.  In  New  Jersey  the  failure  of  district  meetings  to  comply  with  the  rigid 
formalities  required  by  statute  has  opened  the  way  for  numerous  disputes.  In  Indiana 
each  civil  township  and  each  incorporated  town  or  city  is  a  distinct  municipal  corpo- 
ration  for  school  purposes.  The  intorpositiou  of  the  courts  has  been  necessary  in  order 
to  tell  in  what  respects  these  civil  and  school  townships,  occupying  the  same  territory 
and  having  a  portion  of  their  ofUcers  in  common,  are  distinct.  In  the  extreme  West 
school  lands  have  been  objects  cf  contention.  In  Virginia  all  recent  cases  affecting 
school  matters  involve  questions  connected  with  the  State  debt.  Elsewhere  in  the 
South  there  has  been  almost  no  litigation  on  educational  affairs  since  the  war. 

Suits  involving  school  officials  seem  to  increase  with  the  interest  taken  in  schools. 
They  have  been  especially  numerous  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  States  which  stand  in  the  front  rank  alucationally  have 
been  almost  free  from  these  evidences  of  school  troubles. 

Incomplete,  defective,  or  exacting  laws  are  principal  causes  of  litigation,  and  when 
any  part  of  the  school  law  is  frequently  before  the  courts  the  presumption  is  that  it  is 
either  unequal,  or  oppressive,  or  unintelligible,  and  should  be  amended  or  repealed. 
By  changing  such  statutes  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  individual  grievances  and 
popular  complaint  and  to  make  it  easier  for  those  administering  educational  affairs 
to  maintain  that^ace  with  all  men  which  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  nseful- 
ness  of  the  schools  whose  interests  are  in  their  keeping. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  FOKESTRY.* 

In  the  report  of  this  Office  for  1879  attention  was  called  to  the  growing  importance 
of  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  reasons  were  stated  justifying  a  belief  that  it  would 
ere  long  attract  the  notice  of  educators  as  a  subject  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  or  at 
least  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  in  colleges,  at  no  distant  day. 

This  result  is  already  beginning  to  bo  realized,  and  in  several  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  practical  arboriculture  is  receiving  attention.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  a  labelled  arboretum  well  started  and  a  large  number  of 
native  and  exotic  trees  under  cultivation. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  these  higher  in- 
stitutions the  g^eat  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  having  planted  upon 
their  grounds,  and  in  groups  arranged  according  to  their  natural  orders,  ])roperly 
labelled  specimens  of  growing  trees,  including  as  wide  a  range  of  species  as  the  soil 
and  climate  would  allow. 

Such  plantations  would  serve  a  double  purpose ;  for  while  they  afford  a  convenient 
means  fbr  rendering  the  students  familiar  with  the  names  and  the  characteristic  forms 
and  habits  of  particular  species,  and  for  fixing  in  their  minds  the  distinctive  differ- 
ences between  them,  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  adding  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  range  of  possible  cultivation  of  the  various  species  and  the  regions  where  they 
can  be  grown  with  most  profit. 

In  any  system  of  experimental  researches  that  may  hereafter  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government  with  a  view  of  acclimatizing  exotic  trees  and  plants,  the  cooperation  of 
our  American  colleges,  and  especially  of  those  that  have  gardens  and  farms  connected 
with  them,  will  undoubtedly  be  asked,  and  they  can  thus  contribute  to  the  success  of 
these  inquiries  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  profitable. 

In  European  countries,  a  certain  degree  of  instruction  in  forestry,  at  least  to  the 

*  See  Report  on  Forestry  (Agricultural  Department),  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  one  of  the  moat  tborongh 
stadents  of  this  suliject  and  entirely  conversant  with  the  facts  fn  this  country  and  Europe.      ^ 
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extent  of  imparting  correct  ideas  on  the  importance  of  woodlands  and  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  citizen  in  their  protection,  is  given  in  the  public  schools.  In  a 
coontry  like  onrs,  where  the  land  belongs  to  private  owners  and  where  the  future 
supplies  of  timber  must  be  grown  upon  these  lands,  a  time  must  come  when  these 
duties  will  become  of  far  greater  importance  than  we  now  realize.  If  the  call  for 
tliis  instruction  were  now  made,  the  first  diffiq^ulty  felt  would  be  the  want  of  teachers 
competent  to  instruct.  The  subject,  therefore,  claims  the  notice  of  those  having 
charge  of  our  normal  schools. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  beginning,  even  there  and  in  our  colleges,  would  be 
to  find  professors  who  are  themselves  qualified  for  teaching  this  science.  Until  special 
provision  oould  be  made  for  supplying  this  want,  courses  of  lectures  might  be  secured 
by  persons  who  have  taken  special  care  to  fit  themselves  for  this  service  and  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  question  in  all  its  bearings. 

SCHOOLS  or  F0BE8TBT  JH  KUBOPK. 

Instruotion  in  forestry  is  given  in  special  schools  of  forestry  and  in  forestry  depart- 
ments connected  with  universities  and  higher  technical  schools.  The  following 
schools  and  departments  are  in  operation  at  present : 

(1)  PntBsia, — (a)  The  Royal  Forest  Academy  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde :  This  school 
was  established  in  1830.  The  course  of  study  covers  two  years  and  a  half.  Every  cafuii- 
date  for  admission  to  the  acodemv  must  be  in  possession  of  a  graduation  certificate  from 
a  Gymnasium  or  a  Realschule  of  the  first  order,  and  not  be  over  25  years  of  age.  Tho 
school  has  a  director,  14  professors,  and  a  number  of  assistants.  In  1876  the  number 
of  students  was  57. 

(b)  The  Royal  Forest  Academy  at  Miinden:  This  school  was  established  in  I'^'W. 
The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  director,  10  professors,  and  several  assistants.  The 
number  of  students  was  78  in  1876. 

(e)  The  Forestry  School  at  Qross-Schonebeck  and  the  forestry  courses  to  the  For- 
eater-Battalion  in  the  army :  This  school  and  these  courses  are  intended  for  the  train- 
ing of  lower  forest  officials.  At  Gross-Scbonebeck  instruction  is  given  by  4  professors, 
and  the  courses  to  the  Forester-Battalion  are  given  by  11  professors,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  practical  foresters. 

(2)  Bavaria. — Bavaria  has  a  Forest  Academy  at  Aschafienbnrg,  with  a  director  aud 
7  professors.  In  addition  to  the  academy,  Bavaria  has  created  six  chairs  of  forestry 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Munich. 

(3)  Saxony. —  Saxony  has  one  of  the  best  schools  of  forestry  in  existence  —  the 
Royal  Saxon  Forest  Academy  at  Tharand.  This  school  was  established  in  1811.  The 
coarse  of  studies  covers  two  years  and  a  half.  The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  director, 
10  professors,  and  several  assistants.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  the  same  as 
those  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde,  Prussia. 

(4)  WUriiemherg. — In  Wlirttemberg  instruction  in  forest^  is  given  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Academy  at  Hohenheim  and  the  University  of  TUbineen. 

(5)  Baden. — The  department  of  forestry  connected  with  the  polytechnic  school  at 
Carlsruhe  has  about  forty  students.  Other  schools  or  departments  of  forestry  do  not 
exist  in  Baden. 

(6)  JTiwtfe-Darma/tfil^^  Hesse-Darmstadt  has  an  excellent  forestry  institute  in  the 
University  of  Giessen^ith  3  professors. 

(7)  Saxe- Weimar, —  The  Grand  *Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  established  a  forestry  school 
as  early  as  the  ye«r  1808.  The  school  (which  was  first  the  private  property  of  Dr. 
Konig)  was  adopted  by  the  state  in  1829.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 
The  teaching  corps  consists  of  a  director  and  4  professors. 

(8)  Austria. — (a)  The  Imperial  High  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Vienna : 
This  school  was  established  in  1872.  The  number  of  professors  of  forestry  is  6  aud 
the  number  of  forestry  students  329. 

(M  The  School  of  Forestry  at  Eulenberg :  This  school  was  established  in  1852  by 
the  iforavia-Silesia  Forest  School  Society.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 
The  number  of  professors  is  6  and  the  number  of  students  about  fifty. 

(c)  The  School  of  Forestry  at  Weisswasser:  Course  of  study  lasts  two  years;  num- 
ber of  professors,  5 ;  number  of  students,  80. 

(d)  The  School  of  Forestry  at  Lemberg:  Number  of  professors,  12;  number  of 
students,  40. 

(e)  The  course  of  forestry  in  the  technical  high  school  at  Grlitz :  Number  of  pro- 
fessors, 1. 

(/J  The  School  for  Forest  Culture,  at  Aggsbach,  near  Melk :  Number  of  professor?,  2; 
number  of  students,  24. 
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(g'S  The  Yorarlberg  course  of  forestry:  This  coarse  laats  six  weeks. 

(V)  The  School  of  Forest  Caltuce  in  Styria:  The  course  of  instruction  covers  two 
years:  number  of  professors.  3;  number  of  studentA,  26. 

(i)  The  School  of  Forest  Culture  in  Carinthia:  The  coarse  of  instmction  covers 
two  years. 

(9)  Switzerland. — The  department  of  forestry  forms  the  fifth  division  of  the  Federal 
Polytechnic  School  at  Ziirich.    The  forestry  coarse  lasts  two  years  and  a  half.     The 

'  number  of  students  is  about  thirty. 

(10)  France,— (a)  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy:  This  school  was  established  in 
1825.    The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 

(6)  School  of  Forest  Qaardi  at  Barres. 

(11)  Italy, —  School  of  Forestry  at  VaUombrosa:  This  school  was  established  in 
1-.69. 

(1*2)  Spain. —  Spain  has  a  special  school  of  forest  engineers  at  San  Lorenzo  del 
E.^corial,  near  Madrid. 

(13)  Denmark. — On  the  22d  of  Jannary,  1H69,  a  department  of  forestry  was  annexed 
to  the  Royal  Yeterinarv  and  Agricultural  High  School  at  Copenhagen. 

(14)  liiieaia. —  (a)  The  Agricultural  and  Forestral  Academy  of  Pdtrovsk,  near 
Moscow. 

(b)  The  Agronomic  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  courses  in  sylviculture. 

(c)  The  Forest  School  at  Lissino. 

id)  The  Forest  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  New  Alexandria. 

(15)  Sweden.— The  Royal  Forest  Institute  at  Stockholm :  This  school  was  established 
in  1828.    In  1870  there  were  13  private  elementary  schools. 

8CIEKTIFIC  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Cities,  States,  and  the  General  Government  are  doing  more  and  more  in  paahing^ 
scientific  tests  and  investigations  and  in  publishing  data  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
science  to  the  condition  and  pursuits  of  the  people.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  No  other  agency,  indeed  all  other  agencies  combined  do  not  equal 
in  expenditure  that  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  science.  The  extent  to  which  this  work 
shall  ultimately  benefit  the  people,  at  whose  expense  it  is  conducted,  depends  largely 
npon  the  diffusion  of  information  with  reference  to  its  progress  and  results.  Institu- 
tions of  learning  and  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  may  aid  in  the  exten- 
sion of  this  knowledge  by  obtaining  for  themselves  and  communicating  to  their  stu- 
dents what  is  published  on  the  subject.  The  manner  in  which  these  reports  facilitate 
such  an  endeavor  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  They  present  annually  extensive 
lists  of  institutions,  libraries,  teachers,  and  educational  officers^  forming  a  convenient 
reference  fbr  those  who  control  the  distribution  of  official  documents.  Complaint  is 
frequently  heard  of  the  waste  of  Government  publications.  This  Office  has  done  what 
it  could  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  all  valuable  publications,  so  that  they  might  be 
best  preserved  and  used  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

GRAPHIC  METHODS  OF  EXHIBmNQ  EDUCATION  IN  MUSEUMS,   AC. 

What  the  engraving  and  the  wood-cut  are  to  the  text  of  a  book  the  musenm  is  to 
the  library.  The  picture,  the  model,  the  specimen,  supplement  the  best  description 
that  words  can  give.  Indeed,  the  life,  manners,  habits,  food,  an^raiment  of  hnman 
beings  in  many  countries  and  for  long  periods  have  been  reconstructed  in  great  meas- 
ure solely  from  the  scanty  remains  of  their  former  possessions,  fonnd  where  last 
used,  preserved  by  natural  processes,  and  now  stored  and  studied  with  anxious  care 
by  arohieologists  of  every  clime.  The  eye  can  teach  ns  much  without  the  book,  yet 
we  are  disposed  to  overlook  the  power  of  objects  in  illustrating  and  iUnminating  sub- 
jects osually  considered  abstruse  and  uninviting.  This  Office,  as  a  central  and  national 
agency,  has  had  an  extremely  gratifying  connection  with  the  advancing  use  of  visnal 
aids  to  education  during  the  ten  years  now  closing. 

I  have  advocated  the  representation  of  American  education  in  the  various  inter- 
national exhibitions  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  decade.  That  the  need,  of 
international  comparison  is  widely  felt  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  thonsands 
of  persons  visited  the  French  Exposition  Universelle  held  in  the  year  1867  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  '*  department  of  social  science,''  of  which  educa- 
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tional  systems  and  methods  formed  a  subdiyision.  American  edacation  was  hardly 
represented  on  this  occasion,  bnt  the  displays  of  other  nations  were  admirably  de- 
scribed and  discussed  by  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  honorary  commissioners  from 
this  country.  Feeling  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  unrepresented  at  the 
Tienna  Welt-Ausstellung  of  1873, 1  prepared  a  circular  of  information,  which  was 
pabllAhed  in  November,  1872,  containing  translations  of  the  educational  sections  of 
the  programmes,  the  general  plan  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  superintendents  and  other 
educators  held  in  this  city  during  that  month,  and  a  blank  form  for  a  chart  designed 
for  inscription  of  the  public  and  private  educational  institutions  contained  in  an 
American  city.  The  educators  of  the  country  made  great  efforts  to  procure  and  for- 
wmrd  statistical  and  graphic  material,  models,  furniture,  appliances,  &c.,  arranged  and 
eatalogued  by  Dr.  Hoyt,  whose  experience  and  knowledge  a  second  time  added  to  the 
honor  of  ^is  country.  This  exhibition  excited  positive  enthusiasm.  Forty-eight 
diplomas  and  medals  were  distributed  among  the  285  separate  exhibitors  from  this 
eoontry  in  the  educational  group,  while  those  in  all  the  other  twenty-five  groups  ob- 
tmined  only  30. 

Of  the  exhibition  of  education  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  I  need  say  little.  The  kind 
and  quantity  of  material  offered  was  so  great  and  the  local  patriotism  of  States,  cities, 
And  oommunities  so^  absorbing  that  rigid  classification  and  unified  localization  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  collections  exhibited  in  the  United  Stakes  Government  build- 
in^^y  this  Office,  in  the  special  pavilion  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  gallery  of  the  main 
bauaing  by  Massachusetts,  and  in  scores  of  other  places  by  other  authorities  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Nor  need  I  recite  the  list  of  valuable  collections  exhibited  by  almost 
every  civilized  nation,  from  Russia  in  the  east  to  Japan  in  the  west,  wherein  the 
methods,  appliances,  and  x>eculiarities  of  their  education  were  shown.  The  educator 
might  well  adopt  as  the  expression  of  his  thought  the  strangely  simple  words  that 
oonunemorate  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  most  grandiose  of  his  creations — ''Si  mon- 
nmentnm  reqniris,  circumspice  " —  so  entirely  did. the  vast  panoramic  field  of  Fairmount 
Park  seem  to  be  and  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  world. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  is  too  recent  to  have  been  forgotten  or  much  obscured 
in  the  minds  of  our  people.  Though  Director-General  McCormick  was  able  to  set 
apart  but  a  small  sum  for  the  representation  of  American  education  among  the  other 
nK>re  ostentatious  displays  of  American  life,  character,  and  achievement,  yet  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  experience  of  our  educators  and  the  trained  wisdom  of  Dr.  John  D. 
•  Pbilbrick  the  little  fund  and  the  narrow  space  afforded  were  so  used  that  the  section 
gained  120  prizes — 28  gold  medals,  44  silver  medals,  23  bronze  metals,  and  25  honorable 
mentions — and  excited  the  profound  admiration  of  all  who  examined  it. 

This  Office  also  sent  small  but  well  selected  collections  illustrating  our  education  to 
the  exhibitions  in  Chili,  during  1875,  and  in  Australia  (Melbourne),  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Office  has  been  collecting  and  preserving  objects  re- 
lating to  education  at  home  and  abroad,  with  special  reference  to  the  public  informa- 
tion and  guidance.  So  far  as  the  limited  appropriations  at  its  command  will  justify, 
I  propose  to  use  this  museum  in  every  suitable  way  for  the  information  of  the  public; 
bat  the  important  instrumentality  of  loan  collections  cannot  be  undertaken  as  it 
should  be,  however  productive  of  good  in  England  or  elsewhere,  till  Congress  is  pleased 
to  afford  the  necessary  means  of  defraying  their  cost  and  of  adding  yearly  to  their 
Tariety  and  value. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.^ 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  recommend  in  previous  reports  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  publication  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  immedi- 
ately on  its  completion.    This  is  done  for  this  rep(H*t  by  a  resolution  of  Congress. 

I  have  also  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  an  educa- 
tioiMkl  museum  in  connection  with  this  Office.    This  has  been  provided  for  by  a  small 
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appropriation.    A  larger  aDnnal  appropriation  wonld  soon  bring  all  objects  of  suffi- 
cient importance  into  a  single  collection  here  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  for  the 
stndy  of  American  educators. 
The  remaining  recommendations  I  have  the  honor  most  earnestly  to  renew. 

(1)  I  reconmiend  that  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  each 
Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  the  compensation 
to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account 
of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal 
education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this 
regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  said  fund  to  be 
divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and 
supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

(3)  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national 
aid  to  education,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  .through  this  Office. 

(4)  I  recommend  an  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience 
of  the  Office  indicates  clearly  that  the  collection  of  educational  information  and  nib- 
lication  of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done 
with  the  present  limited  clerical  force. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  the  faithful  laborers  in  the 
Office  and  to  all  others  elsewhere  who  have  contributed  to  its  success. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commhsioner, 
Hon.  C  ScHURZ, 

Swretary  of  the  Interior, 
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PBEFATOBT  BrOTE. 

The  foUoiiriiig  abstracts  of  ednoAtion  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
•onrces.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  State  officials,  such  as  State  boards  of  education  and  State 
■operintendents  of  instruction ;  next,  those  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  school  committees,  act> 
hig  school  visitors,  and  principals  of  State  institutions.  From  tnese  is  derived  nearly  all  the  informa- 
tion given  re8p**ctlng  elementary  and  si>ecial  instruction,  city  school  systems,  and  normal  schools,  and 
much  of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  scliools  of  the  States  and  cities.  What  concerns 
private  secondary  scliools  is  almost  wholly  fh»m  returns  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

For  the  matter  relating  to  universities,  colleges,  and  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependence 
it  placed  on  the  annual  catalosues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  issued  by  them,  and  on 
special  returns,  made  usually  In  the  autumnal  and  winter  montha,  in  reply  to  circidars  of  inquiiy  sent 
tkm  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instance,  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely  made, 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  an  item  ox 
interesting  information  from  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  tho  quarter 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  verify  the  statement 
before  it  la  committed  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  formulated,  in  the  abstraott  of  ednca- 
tion  for  each  State,  substantially  in  aooordanoe  with  the  sohednle  given  below. 

GENSBAL  PLAS  OF  THE  ABSTBACTS. 

L  STATurncAL  BtnocART (a)  School  popiUatioa  and  attendance. 

<6)  School  districts  and  schools. 
(e)  Teachers  and  teachers'  pay. 

(d)  Inoorae  and  expenditure. 
1  Stats  school  btbtem (a)  Officers. 

(6)  Other  features  of  the  system. 

(e)  General  condition,  marking  KpedaHlj  anything  now 

and  noteworthy. 

(d)  B6snm6  for  ten  years. 

3.  Cnr  SCHOOL  btbtkms (a)  Officers. 

<6)  Statistics. 

(c)  Other  particulars. 

4.  Traixdcq  of  TBACHKB8 (a)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

(6)  Teachers'  institutes. 

(c)  Teacheni' department  of  educational  Journals. 
i.  Skcohdakt  iNSTBUcnoN (a)  Public  high  schools. 

(6)  Other  secondary  schools. 

tt.  SuPBRiOB  iKSTKUcnoN (a)  Colleges  for  men  or  for  both  sexes. 

(6)  Colleges  and  high  grade  schools  for  women. 

7.  ScxurriFic  akd  PB0FB8Sl0KALiHBTBUCn0N.(a)  Training   in  scientiflo  schools   and  agricultural 

colleges. 
(b)  Training  in  theology. 

(e)  Training  in  law. 

(d)  Training  in  medicine. 

8.  SrvciAL  nrsTBUcnoH (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  ^c 

9.  Educational  convxktiohb (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(b)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals,  and 
superintendents. 

10.  NOTXWOirrHT  bbhefactiokb. 

11.  Obituabt  bbcobd (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teaohersL  superlntendenta,  and 

other  promoters  of  education  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  year. 
2.  Cmsr  Stats  bchool  officsbb (a)  State  board  of  ednoatkm  or  State  superintendent 

1 

Thb  statistics  fhmlshed  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  oirculars  of  inquiry,  for  convenience  of  refrrraoe 
and  compariiMm,  are  given  in  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  while  summaries  of  theoe  statistios 
May  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

For  the  general  courtesy  with  which  his  circulars  have  been  answered,  aliie  by  State  and  city  offl- 
cisis,  by  college  presidenis  and  heads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies, 
the  Commiaaioner  of  Education  here  tenders  his  oordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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BCPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  Ot  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1871. 


1871-^72. 


187»-^3. 


1873-^^4. 


POPUIATTOK  AND  ATTENDANOS. 


Wliite  yoath  of  school  age 

Colored  youth  of  school  age 

Whole  number  of  school  age  a 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools  . 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

Whole  enrolment 

Average  attendance  of  whites  . . . . 

Average  attendance  of  colored 

Whole  average  attendance 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AKD  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts 

Public  schools  for  whites 

Public  schools  for  colored 

Number  of  public  schools  reported . 

Pupils  in  spelling 

Pupils  in  reading 

Pupils  in  writing 

Pupils  in  arithmetic 

Pupils  in  geography 

Pupils  in  grammar 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days.. 


TBACHICRS  AND  THBIB  PAT. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools. . 
Colored  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

White  male  teachers 

White  female  teachers 

Colored  male  teachers 

Colored  female  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  . 


INOOMB  AND  BXPSNDITnRS.fr 


Total  DMseipts  for  school  purposes 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes . 


SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  available  fund  . 


181,787 

161,156 

342,943 

86,976 

54,336 

141,312 

66,356 

41,308 

107,666 


61,942 
41,673 
103,615 
45,521 
28,406 
73,927 


235,600 
169,139 
404,7^ 


233,333 
172,506 
405,839 


2,399 

922 

3,321 

122,838 

76,358 

52,093 

43,646 

22,080 

15,294 

661 


2,497 

973 

3,470 

1,573 

924 

745 

228 

|42  60 


$590,605 


1,746 
817 

2,563 
92,175 
61,050 
39,459 
34,812 
15,308 
11,201 
71 


1,820 

830 

2,650 

1,176 

644 

620 

210 

140  00 


t640,628 
560,000 


$490,604 
490,604 


$474,345 


aTbe  school  age  wm  5-^  until  187(^'77,  th«n  7-31 ;  the  number  of  youth  for  the  ye«r  1871  is  takflii 
from  the  census  of  1870,  which  included  children  from  5  to  18. 

6  The  reoeipte  and  expenditures  here  given  are  taken  frx>m  retums  made  to  this  Bureau.  In  eome 
eases  the  flguxea  differ  from  the  amounts  aftenrards  reported  by  the  State  superintendoot.    Thia  is 
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ALABAMA. 


TICS  OF  AliABAMA— 1871  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 


233,733 
172,^ 

406,270 
91,202 
54,595 

145.797 
67,024 
43,229 

110,253 


1,696 

2,610 

l,2t38 

3,898 

127,563 

21,343 

49,032 

59,293 

81,943 

16,520 

86 


2,675 
1,286 
3,961 
1,669 
1,006 
1,002 
284 
•27  20 


1553,014 
523,779 


187&-76. 


236,520 
168,706 
405,226 


126,893 
"i64,'4i4 


3,088 


80 


3,771 


$22  00 


$337,276 
337,276 


1876-77. 


214,279 

165,168 

369,447 

88,622 

54,949 

143,571 

62,796 

40,222 

103,018 


1,700 
2,760 
1,415 
4,175 


81i 


2,786 
1,439 
4,225 
1,766 
1,020 
1,067 
372 
$22  65 


$417,243 
392,493 


1877-78. 


214,720 

155,525 

370,245 

96,799 

63,914 

160,713 

57,466 

41,659 

99,125 


3,335 

1,461 

4,796 

152,538 

111,947 

74,332 

58,478 

27,677 

18,357 

84} 


3,338 
1,462 
4,800 
2,176 
1,162 
1,102 
360 
$17  44 


$377,188 
358,697 


1878-79. 


214,098 

162,551 

376,649 

106,950 

67,635 

174,585 

65,936 

46,438 

112,374 


1,741 

3,177 

1,494 

4,671 

163,984 

116,870 

80,870 

65,324 

31, 176 

20,(i99 

84 


3,179 
1,496 
4,675 
2,037 
1,142 
1,089 
407 
$18  70 


$387,704 
377,033 


$2,523,253 


1879-^80. 


217,590 

170,413 

388,003 

107,483 

72,007 

179,490 

67,794 

50,184 

117,978 


1,741 

3,085 

1,512 

4,597 

168,295 

128,020 

80,167 

65,016 

32,974 

22,423 

80 


3,094 
1,521 
4,615 
1,864 
1,230 
1,080 
441 
$21  08 


$388,013 
375,465 


$2,524,811 


I.  3,492 
I.  7,862 
1.11,354 


533 
4,372 
4,905 
1,858 
3,746 
5,604 


D.  92 
I.  18 
D.  74 
I.  4,311 
1. 11, 150 
D.  703 
D.  308 
I.  1,798 
I.  1,724 
D.    4 


D. 

I. 

D. 

D. 

I. 

D. 

I. 


85 
25 
60 
173 
88 
9 
34 


I.  $2  38 


I.  $309 
D.  1,568 


I.  $1,558 


35,803 

9,257 

45,060 

20,507 

17,671 

38,178 

1,436 

8,876 

10,312 


686 
590 
1,276 
45,457 
51,662 
I.  28,074 
I.  21,370 
I.  10,894 
I.  7,129 
L    13i 


597 
548 
1,145 
291 
306 
335 
213 


D.  $21  52 


D.$202,592 


dno  to  thenae  of  later  and  foller  retnms  by  snbordinate  school  officers,  the  retention  of  school  moneys, 
^tc  The  school  rerennes,  as  tabulated  in  the  report  for  1860  of  the  State  superintendent,  are :  For  ISTTl, 
$581,389;  1872,  $004,978 ;  1873,  $522,811 ;  1874,  $474,347 ;  187&,  $484,215 ;  1876,^48,891;  1877,  $367,248;  1878, 
$a77,54W ;  1870,  $387,764 ;  1880,  $392,388. 
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EEPORT   OP  THE  COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  constitntion  of  1867  placed  edacational  matters  in  this  State  in  charge  of  a 
board  of  education  consisting  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  mem- 
bers from  each  congressional  district,  the  board  holding  office  four  years  and  having 
full  power  of  legislation  for  the  schools.  It  also  acted  as  a  board  of  regents  of  the 
university.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  for  two  years,  could 
appoint  one  superintendent  for  each  county,  and  these  officers  were  authorized  to 
appoint  three  trustees  in  each  township.  The  county  superintendent  had  two  school 
directors  associated  with  him,  their  duties  being  to  examine  teachers  and  to  supervise 
the  general  interests  of  the  county  schools.  The  constitution  of  December  6,  1875,  did 
away  with  the  State  board  of  education  and  placed  the  State  University  and  Agricult- 
ural and  Mechanical  College  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees.  The 
school  officers  in  1680  consisted  of  State  and  county  superintendents  of  education, 
township  superintendents  of  public  schools  (taking  the  place  of  the  township  trustees, 
but  with  greater  powers),  and  county  boards  of  education,  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  two  persons  associated  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
teachers  and  conducting  teachers'  institutes. — (Constitutions  and  laws.) 

OTHER  FBATUBBS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  1867,  which  placed  the  schools  under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  education,  required  the  formation  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  to  be  a{)propriated 
to  educational  purposes  alone,  while  one-fiith  of  the  State  revenue,  with  certain 
specified  taxes,  was  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  fund  and  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes.  The  constitution  of  1875  took  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  schools 
and  educational  institutions  from  the  board  of  education  and  placed  all  legislative 
power  respecting  them  in  the  general  assembly.  It  also  did  away  with  the  appor- 
tionment of  one- fifth  of  the  State  revenue  for  the  schools  and  substituted  an  annual 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $100,000,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  State  tax  of  $1.50  per 
capita  and  such  further  increase  of  the  school  fund  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
and  the  State  resources  might  permit.  Children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  were 
admitted  to  the  schools  free  of  charge  until  1876-'77,  when  the  legal  school  age  was 
made  7-21.  The  constitution  of  1875  also  forbade  the  appropriation  of  school  moneys 
to  denominational  or  sectarian  schools  and  by  its  provisions  separation  of  the  races 
was  enforced  from  that  date.  Normal  schools,  a  State  universitv,  and  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  were  early  provided  for.  A  revision  of  the  school  laws,  ap- 
proved February  7, 1^9,  establishes  the  system  as  follows :  The  schools  are  sustained 
by  money  supplied  from  the  State  treasury,  by  an  optional  local  tax  for  each  county, 
except  Mobile,  of  not  over  10  cents  on  the  $100  (half  the  proceeds  to  be  for  the  pay  of 
teachers,  the  remainder  for  incidental  expenses),  and  by  a  poll  tax  of  not  over  $1.50 
on  each  male  21  to  45  years  of  age.  Denominational  schools  are  not  to  receive  school 
moneys,  and  separate  schools  for  the  races  are  continued.  The  basis  of  apportion- 
ment is  according  to  the  enumeration  of  children  between  7  and  21  years  of  age  in 
each  county.  Teachers  are  required  to  make  quarterly  reports,  to  hold  certificates 
from  the  county  boards,  to  be  members  of  the  county  institute  for  their  race,  and  to 
attend  it  at  least  once  annually.  Failure  in  any  of  these  particulars  causes  forfeiture 
of  pay.    Public  examinations  are  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year,  and  certificates  are 

fivon  by  the  educational  board  to  pupils  who  are  qualified  in  the  required  branches, 
'he  school  month  is  20  days  of  not  less  than  six  hours  each^— (School  laws  and  eon- 
stitutions.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  superintendent  of  education  reports  the  present  school  system  a  good  one  in  the 
main,  comparing  favorably  with  the  systems  in  other  States.  He  says  that  with  the 
present  small  appropriation  for  school  purposes  the  system  is  adapted,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  the  wants  of  the  people.  He  refers  to  the  gradually  increasing  usefulnttes 
of  the  schools  and  to  their  popularity  and  eOciency,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  ^ood 
average  attendance  of  pupils  and  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  teachers.  However,  &ero 
is  room  for  improvement.  An  amendment  to  the  school  law  providing  an  earlier  date 
for  the  meeting  of  school  patrons  (the  number  and  location  of  scnools  coming  in 
their  jurisdiction),  and  through  that  an  earlier  opening  of  the  schools,  is  suggested. 
As  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  statistical  table,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  enrolment  and 
attendance,  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  in  pupils  studying  reading, 
spelling,  geography,  and  grammar,  with  a  diminution  in  the  students  of  anthmetio 
and  writing.  While  the  number  of  school  districts  remained  the  same,  there  was  a 
decrease  of74  in  the  schools  taught,  although  the  greater  number  of  colored  children 
desiring  educational  advantages  caused  the  opening  of  16  more  schools  for  that  race, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  teachers  for  them. — (State  report,  1879-^.) 
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To  maintaiii  the  sohools  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  decennary  required  a  oontinnal 
Btmnle.  The  pnblio  school  law  passed  in  1868  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  clothing  of  the  State  board  of  education  wim  legislative  powers  had  .a 
disastrons  effect  on  the  system,  as  the  general  assembly,  which  was  jealous  of  its 
authority,  almost  constantly  opposed  the  measures  of  the  board  by  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional veto  powers.  The  taws  permitted  local  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  the 
X>eople  refused  to  pay  such  taxes ;  so  that  while  the  State  was  unable  to  raise  money 
enough  by  a  general  tax  to  keep  the  schools  open  and  the  people  would  not  supple- 
ment the  State  funds,  the  schools  were  only  kept  open  by  private  contributions ;  county 
superintendents  were  unable  to  balance  their  accounts  with  those  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent, as  large  warrants  in  their  hands  remained  unpaid.  The  failure  of  the  treas- 
ury to  cash  warrants  in  some  years  had  a  depressing  eneot  upon  township  schools,  and 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  schools  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  an  annual 
deficit  of  nearly  fiOO^OOO  was  a  matter  of  complaint.  The  schools  were  kept  open  in 
1871  by  private  contributions  after  the  school  fund  became^  exhausted,  while  in  1872-^ 
they  were  only  taught  from  October  to  Januaiy.  The  following  year  they  were  dis- 
oontinned,  and  it  was  not  until  1874-75  that  sufficient  funds  had  accumulated  to  sive 
every  person  of  school  age  the  privilege  of  attendiufip  the  free  public  schools.  In  that 
year,  in  nearly  every  school  district  in  the  State,  schools  were  kept  open  longer  tlum 
in  any  other  year  educe  the  constitution  of  1867  took  effect.  In  1875-76  a  decrease 
of  40  per  cent,  in  the  school  revenues  over  the  previous  year  was  noticeable,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  (December  6, 1875),  with  consequent  changes  in  the 
provisions  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  caused  a  delay  in  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  which  delay  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  enrolment  and  attendance;  yet  it 
is  said  that,  even  with  these  disadvantages,  there  was  advancement  in  the  schools  in 
1874, 1875, 187G,  and  that  the  people  had  acquired  sreater  confidence  in  the  system. 
The  position  attained  after  so  many  trials  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  during  tne  two 
following  years  (1877  and  1878)  as  marked  advance  is  seen  in  the  number  of  schools 
taught,  uie  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  length  of  session.  The  increase 
for  the  ten  years  stands  as  follows:  white  youth  of  school  age  35,803,  colored  9,257, 
total  45,060;  enrolment,  38,178  (whites  20,507,  colored  17,671);  average  attendance 
10,312  (whites  1,436,  colored  8,876) ;  public  schools,  1,276,  of  these  590for  colored  pupils ; 
average  length  of  school  in  days,  13i;  public  school  teachers,  1,145  (597  whites.  548 
colored).  The  increase  of  pupils  studying  orthography  was  45,457 ;  studying  reaoing, 
51,662;  writing,  28,074;  arithmetic,  21,370;  geograpny,  10,894;  and  grammar,  7,129. — 
(Reports  of  the  State  superintendents.) 

kindbroXbten. 

A  Kindergarten  class  was  reported  in  1878-79  as  connected  with  the  Judson  Female 
Institute  at  Marion.    No  later  information  has  been  received. — (Catalogue,  1879.) 

There  are  other  Kindergarten  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  but  from  these  no 
direct  information  is  at  h^d. 

AID  FBOM  THB  PEABODY  7UND. 

The  fhnds  received  by  the  State  of  Alabama  from  this  source  during  the  past  ten 
years  amount  to  about  $50,000.  The  total  amounts  distributed  in  the  towns  and 
cities  most  needing  assistance  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  1877-78  the  sum  of 
$1,100  only  was  given ;  in  1873-74,  to  aid  in  recovering  from  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  preceding  years,  $10,000  were  contributed.  The  trustees  of  the  fund 
decided  in  1879  to  give  their  aesistance  in  future  mora  especially  to  the  normal  schools. 
so  that  by  training  a  better  class  of  teachers  the  system  of  education  misht  be  advancea 
more  rapidly.  In  1880  donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  were  a8ked  by  the  city  of 
Montgomery  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  schools. — (Reports  of  the  trustees  of  the  I*ea- 
body  education  fhnd.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICBRS. 

The  following  towns  or  cities  have  superintendents  of  public  schools :  Birmingham, 
Eufaula,  Huntsville,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Opelika,  and  Selma.  Eufaula  and  Mont- 
gomery have  also  ci^  boards  of  education:  Mobile,  a  combined  city  and  coui^  board 
of  school  commissioners ;  Opelika,  a  board  of  trustees. 

STATISTICS.  * 


CitiM. 

PopnlfttioiL 
census  or 
1880. 

Children  o^ 
school 
•go. 

Number  of 
schools 
tanght 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

ATerage 
daily    St- 
tendanoe. 

Knmberof 
teachers. 

Expend!- 
tore. 

HobUe   

31.254 
16,714 
7,6» 

23,865 
3,7»3 
1,767 

147 
14 
6 

5,575 
849 
882 

5,104 
645 
717 

147 
14 
14 

Kontgomoiy ... 

S«lm»    ,..,.r    ,rr. 

...... ....1- 

1     :le 

8^  BEPOBT   OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 

AIH[>niONAI.  PABTIOULABS. 

Mobile  (molxidinff  both  city  and  county  sohools)  reports  41  school  districts ;  102  schools 
for  whites  and  45  for  coloreaj^  general  average  of  104  school  days  taught ;  an  appor- 
tionment for  1879-^80  of  $14,937  made  to  the  schools;  5,303  pupils  studying  orthospa- 
phy;  5,336,  reading;  5,441,  writing;  5,432,  arithmetic;  2,950,  geography;  and  946, 
grammar. — (State  report,  1879-'80.J 

MonPjomery  had  8  white  and  6  colored  schools  in  the  district.  The  teachers  received 
$2L229  during  1879-'80.  The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  to  a  teacher  was  46 
wnite  and  80  colored.   The  schools  were  open  on  an  average  160  days. — (State  report. ) 

Sclma  reported  2  school  buildings  valued  at  |7.500,  and  the  school  furniture  and 
apparatus  worth  $2,750.  The  six  schools  were  under  the  charge  of  14  teachera,  whose 
pay  averaged,  in  the  colored  schools,  $60.83  a  month ;  in  the  white  schools,  $78.55. — 
(State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  KOKMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  normal  schools,  normal  classes  were  in  suocessftU  operation 
at  Huntsville,  Portersville,  Evergreen,  and  Mobile.  Nine  classes  in  all,  aggregating 
300  pupils  of  both  sexes,  were  taught  between  1868  and  1870. —  (Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1870.) 

The  State  Normal  School,  Florence,  was  established  by  law  December  15, 1872,  and 
commenced  its  work  in  September,  1873.  Its  first  object  was  to  prepare  young  men 
for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State ;  this  was,  however,  amended  so  as  to 
extend  like  privileges  to  women.  Both  preparatory  and  academic  departments  are 
connected  with  the  school,  the  latter  for  students  desiring  a  liberal  education  but  not 
intending  to  become  teachers.  There  were  201  pupils  in  1879-'80,  of  whom  79  were 
normal  students.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  noticed  finom  year 
to  year,  and  additional  sittings  were  required  for  the  coming  term.  A  chair  of  natural 
science  has  been  added  to  the  school,  two  assistants  employed  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, and  a  special  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  also. —  (Catalogue  of 
1877-78  and  State  report  for  1879-'80.) 

The  Hunieville  Colored  Normal  Schoott  established  by  the  board  of  education  in  1871  to 
provide  for  training  teachers  of  colored  sohools,  reported  77  normal  pupils  in  1879-'80 
and  48  other  students.  The  course  of  study  occupies  4  years  and  there  were  4  grad- 
uates in  the  last  scholastic  year,  all  teaching. —  (Return.*) 

The  LtJicoln  Normal  Universitif,  Marion,  established  lor  the  education  of  colored 
teachers  and  students  in  1873,  was  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  June, 
1880.  In  1879-'80  there  were  174  normal  and  60  other  students  in  tne  institution  while 
6  students  had  graduated  and  accepted  positions  as  teachers.  An  enlargement  of  the 
building  was  required  on  account  of  the  steady  increase  of  pupils,  but  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  additional  appropriation. — (Return  and  State  report, 
1879-^80. ) 

OTHER  NORBCAL   SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTBIENTS. 

The  Euet  Normal  Institute^  Huntsville,  which  was  organized  in  1866  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  reported  235 
normal  pupils  in  1878-^9  pursuing  the  3  years'  course  of  study.  Later  information 
gives  112  students,  under  3  instructors,  in  1679-'80. 

The  Emerson  Inetitutef  Mobile,  was  opened  in  January,  1873,  and  in  1876  was  reported 
thoroughly  organized  as  a  normal  and  academic  scliool  under  the  charge  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association.  In  1879-^80  there  were  52  normal  and  252  other  students 
reported  under  the  cluu'ge  of  6  instructors.  Of  the  3  graduates,  2  were  engaged  in 
teaching.— (Catalogue  of  1876  and  return  for  1880.) 

The  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School,  Selma,  which  was  opened  Janu- 
ary 1^  1878,  was  the  first  school  of  its  class  established  and  managed  by  the  colored 
Baptists  in  America.  It  aims  to  educate  persons  to  become  teachers  and  to  supply  the 
Baptist  churches  with  an  educated  ministry.  In  1879-'80  there  were  30  normal  and 
170  other  students  pursuing  the  3  years'  course.  Six  resident  instructors  are  men- 
tioned.— (Catalogue  and  return.^ 

The  normal  department  of  Talladega  College  was  organized  in  1871,  two  years  after 
the  establisbment  of  the  college.  In  1879-'80  there  were  50  normal  students  in  the 
4  years'  course  and  17  of  the  graduates  were  engaged  in  tSaching. —  (Circular  and 
return.) 

TEACteBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  of  1871  made  provision  for  the  annual  holding  of  county  conventions  of 
teachers,  and  in  1872  sucn  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  au  the  counties  of  the  State. 
In  1874  reference  was  made  to  the  formation  of  similar  meetings  in  the  cities.  These 
conventions  were  evidently  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  following 
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jeara,  bat  it  was  not  until  1879  that  boards  of  edaoation  were  required  to  organize 
and  maintain  teachers'  institutes  in  their  respective  counties.  There  are  to  be  sepa- 
rate institutes  for  colored  and  white  persons,  provided  not  less  than  ten  licensed 
teachers  of  the  race  are  found  in  the  county.  Every  licensed  teacher  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  institute  and  must  attend  at  least  one  of  the  three  annual  meetings.  The 
ooon^  superintendent  is  president,  the  members  of  the  board  are  vice  presidents. 
Whether  many  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  1879^^80  is  unknown. — (Laws  and  State 
reports.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FUBUG  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  laws  of  1871  provided  for  four  grades  of  schools,  the  fburth  to  embrace  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  That  such  schools  were  in  existence  during 
the  earlier  part  of  thfo  decennary  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  different  reports.  In  1871 
the  number  stood  251  for  white  and  2  for  colored  pupils.  In  1872  there  were  162  for 
the  white  and  2  for  the  colored  race.  In  the  next  two  years  mention  is  made  of  sim- 
ilar schools,  while  in  1875  there  were  215  for  white  and  3  for  colored  pupils,  but 
whether  all  were  of  this  high  grade  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  1876  there  wore  166 
reported,  12  of  them  for  colored  students.  In  1877  only  2  in  Mobile — 1  for  boys  and  1 
for  girls — were  referred  to.  The  latest  laws  contain  no  provision  for  this  grade  of 
school,  and  the  State  report  for  1879-'80  gives  no  clew  to  the  present  number  of  high 
schools  in  the  different  counties,  if  there  are  any. —  (Laws  and  State  reports.) 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  concerning  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  pre- 
paratory departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  iV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  UnUferrity  of  Aldbamaj  Tuscaloosa,  chartered  in  1821  and  organized  in  1831,  was 
placed  by  the  constitution  of  1867  under  the  control  of  the  State  ooard  of  education, 
actii^r  as  regents  of  the  university,  and  by  the  constitution  of  1875  under  charge  of  a 
board  of  trustees.  From  the  first  this  institution  seems  to  have  been  organized,  like 
other  southern  universities,  on  the  plan  of  independent  schools.  In  1872-'73,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  schools  of  the  academic  department,  there  were  in  the  professional  depart- 
ment normal  and  legal  courses  of  3  and  \\  years,  respectively,  while  a  prcparatoiv 
department  was  spoken  of^  but  not  apparently  established.  In  1874-^75  and  the  fol- 
lowinir  years  law  and  civil  engineering  were  included  in  the  professional  department; 
in  1878-^79  two  schools  of  law  were  referred  to,  but  civil  engineering  was  evidentiy 
dropped.  In  1879-^80  the  academic  and  professional  departments  were  organized  as 
follows :  schools  of  Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek,  English,  modem  languages^ 
ehemistry,  geology  and  natural  History,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy^,  matne- 
matics,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy,  the  last  mcluding 
schools  of  international  and  constitutional  law,  common  and  statute  law,  and  equity 
jurisprudence.  The  military  department  was  also  continued.  The  total  number  of 
students  for  the  year  was  160. —  f Catalogues.) 

The  other  colleges  and  universities  reporting  to  this  Bureau  were  Southern  Univer- 
sity, Greensboro  (Methodist  Episcopal  South);  Howard  College,  Marion  (Baptist); 
Lincoln  University,  Marion  (non-sectarian) ;  and  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile  (Roman 
Catholic).  Southern  University  had  in  187d  nine  schools,  including  preparatory, 
classical,  and  scientific  courses,  and  instruction  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  It 
(^Gared  toe  degrees  of  a.  b.,  ph.  b.,  and  a.  m.,  as  well  as  thoseof  the  professional  schools. 
Howard  College  continued  its  11  schools,  preparing  students  for  the  degrees  of  B  s., 
A.  M..  and  c.  E.  Lincoln  University,  for  the  colored  race,  commenced  as  a  prepara- 
torv  institution  in  1870.  It  reached  actual  collegiate  instruction  in  1879,  and  had  5 
collegiate  students  in  1879--'80j  besides  30  preparatory  and  105  normaL  Spring  Hill 
College,  when  last  reported  (in  1878-'79),  had  grammar,  classical,  and  commercial 
courses  of  3  years  each. — (Catalogues.) 

For  full  statistics  of  reporting  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix;  for  a  sum- 
ma^  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

IKSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE    SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Thirteen  such  colleges  reported  for  1879.  For  the  statistics  of  these  or  of  any  other 
similar  institution  reporting  for  1880,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix;  for  their 
summaries,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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10  BEPOET  OP  THE   C0MMIS8I0NEB   OP  EDUCATION. 

SCIENTIPIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SdBNTIFIC. 

The  Alabama  Agricaltnral  and  Mechanical  College,  Anbom^  chartered  and  organized 
in  1872,  aims  to  teach  those  branches  mainly  which  relate  to  a^onlture  and  the  mechanio 
arts,  the  object  being  to  famish  to  the  inaustrial  classes  a  hberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion withoat  ezclndmg  other  scientific  and  classical  courses  and  including  military  tac- 
tics. A  preparatory  coarse  leads  to  courses  in  agriculture,  literature,  science,  engi- 
neering, surveying,  building,  and  architecture.  Commercial  branches  are  also  taught. 
Since  uie  opening  of  this  institution  750  young  men  have  received  instruction  and  42 
have  graduated  (14  each  from  literary  and  engineering  courses,  7  each  from  scientific 
and  agricultural  courses).  The  number  of  students  in  1871)-'60  was  228,  and  74  of 
these  were  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  faculty  consists  of  the  president  and 
commandant  (who  is  also  professor  of  engineering).  5  professors,  and  3  instraotors. — 
(Catalogue,  1878-79,  and  letter  from  the  president.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological 
School,  oelma,  which  was  organized  in  1878.  Its  object  is  to  educate  colored  Baptists 
for  teachers  and  ministers.  There  were  50  theological  students  in  1879-^80  pursuing 
the  3  years'  course.  Talladegfi  College  reported  14  students  in  the  theological  course 
in  1879^80.  In  1879  theolo|^ical  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Southern  University 
in  the  School  of  Biblical  Literature.  Whether  that  formerly  given  in  Howard  Col- 
lege was  continued  does  not  appear. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Legal  training  is  given  in  three  terms  of  4^  months  each  in  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  higher  classes  are  examined  and  then 
graded  according  to  their  proficiency.  There  were  three  divisions  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  university  in  1879-80 :  a  school  of  international  and  constitutional  law, 
a  school  of  common  and  statute  law,  and  a  school  of  equity  jurisprudence.  Twenty 
law  students  and  12  graduates  were  reported  in  1879-'80. 

From  the  department  of  law  connected  with  the  Southern  University  at  Green»^ 
boro  it  was  stated  in  1879  that  certificates  of  proficiency  &om  this  school  admitted  to 
practice  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  State. — (Cfatalogue.) 

For  any  reported  statistics  of  1879-'80,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix. 

Medical  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Southern  University,  Greensboro,  which  in 
1879  required  for  graduation  three  years  of  study  under  a  suitable  instructor,  with 
attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  9  months  each  or  a  reputable  practice  of  4 
years  and  1  full  course  of  lectures.  The  final  examination  is  to  be  conducted  in 
writing  and  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 

The  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  has  the  usual  3  years'  course  of  stndy  un- 
der an  instructor  and  2  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each.  There  were  70  students 
and  8  instructors  in  1879-'80.  A  knowledge  of  medical  botany  is  essential  before  a 
student  may  receive  a  diploma,  and  an  examination  for  admission  is  required. — (Cata- 
logue, 1879,  and  return,  1880.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BUnd,  Talladega,  was  first 
established  for  deaf-mutes  in  1860,  and  in  1867  provision  was  made  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  In  1879-'80  there  were  60  pupils  reported.  The  average  number  of  years 
spent  in  the  institution  is  5.  The  total  number  of  pupils  since  the  foundation  is 
reported  as  200.  The  usual  conmion  school  branches  were  taught ;  also,  shoemaking, 
cane  seating,  printing,  gas  fitting  and  plumbing,  wood  work,  <&c. — (Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1876  and  return  for  1879-'80.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  State  association  of  teachers  was  organized  in  July,  1871,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
teachers'  conventions.  Man^  leading  educators  took  part  in  the  addresses  and  debates 
of  the  3  days'  session.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  such  meetings  were  held 
each  year,  but  mention  is  made  of  such  a  meeting  at  Opelika  in  July,  1875.  Since 
that  date  the  State  reports  are  silent  on  the  subject. 
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CmEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  H.  Clat  Abmstbono,  SUHa  9uperinUnd*rU  qf  education,  Montgomery, 

[Term,  November  28, 1880,  to  Kovember  28, 1882.] 

Preoedine  incnmbents  in  tho  ten  years  have  been  CToL  Joseph  Hodgson,  November,  1870,  to  Novem* 
ber.  1872 ;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Speed,  18^1874;  Hon.  John  M.  M!cKloroy,  1874-1876 ;  and  Hon.  Le  Boy  F. 
Box,  187^1880. 
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REPORT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  BDXJCATIOI^AIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1875-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
White  vonth  of  school  acre  a............. 

128,641 
48,655 

196,237 

56,787 

13,210 

69,997 

36 

96,149 

16,417 

194,314 

20,363 

2,500 

32,863 

17 

107,000 
37,293 

148,128 

No  report 
made  for 
this  year. 

Colored  vouth  of  school  acre ........... 

Total  vouth  of  school  aire  ............... 

White  vouth  in  Dublic  schools  ........... 

Colored  vouth  in  nublic  schools .......... 

Total  enrolled 

Percentage  of  school  age  enrolled 

A verace  aailv  attendance  -r ,,,^^,^ 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools  ............... 

1,744 

Length  of  school  term. .................. 

School-houses  built  during  the  year 

Total  school-houses  in  the  State 

302 

1,591 

9199,132 

1,101 
336 
2,128 
$199  45 
60  00 
40  00 

1552,461 

187 

1,778 

t255,045 

<fl,095 

(2318 

d2,035 

$174  75 

114 

Value  of  school  nronert v .. 

TEACHERS. 
NnmheT  of  itiati  teAnhincr  .          _ .    _      . 

1,161 

320 

1,481 

$161  88 

Number  of  women  teaching  ............. 

Total  number  of  teachers ................ 

Average  annual  pay  of  teachers  ......... 

Averace  monthl  v  nav  of  men ............ 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women ......... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools  ......  ........ 

$405,464 
441,537 

$55,000 

$258,456 
318,998 

Expenditure  for  public  schools  .......... 

^^BCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund  ................... 

Permanent  school  fund 

aThe  sohool  age  was  6-21  up  to  1874,  when  it  was  made  6-2L 
h  The  races  not  reported  in  several  connties. 
«Le88  than  half  the  counties  reported  attendance. 
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OP  ABKANSAS-187CM71  TO  ISTO-'SO. 


1874-TO. 

1875-^6. 

1876-'77. 

18T7r'78. 

1878-^79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-'79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-'71. 

106.352 

27,574 

189,130 

5143,949 

643,518 

6203,567 

6137,247 

646,017 

6216,475 

184,692 

236,601 

247,547 

L  10.946 

L  51,310 

73,878 
40 

cl5,890 

33,370 
11 

33,747 
16 

53,049 
22 

70,972 

L  17,923 

I.        975 

42,660 
2,134 

3,100 

I.     1,356 

25 

1,399 

$365,315 

d329 

d96 

^461 

$163  55 

38 

610 

$166,793 

639 
187 
826 

80 

480 

$118,514 

710 

ia5 

875 

188 

708 

$151,565 

1,143 

315 

1.458 

190 

785 

$198,608 

1,432 

395 

1,827 

I.           2 
I.         77 
L$47,043 

I.       289 
I.         80 
I.       369 

D.       112 

1,625 
$355,000 

1,582 

740 

2,322 

B.       806 
D.  $   524 

I.        331 
I.          59 
D.       301 

$50 
40 

$170,335 
148,393 

$11,200 
191,097 

e$789,536 
e750,000 

$135,000 
•1,222,500 

$194,446 
119,403 

$161,352 

$226,005 
143,331 

$261,088 
205,449 

$136,070 
190,186 

$256,190 
238,056 

D.  84, 898 
1.32,607 

D.$296,271 

d  The  MX  of  teaohen  not  ftiUy  reported. 
« Partially  in  state  scrip. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  first  provision  made  for  free  schools  was  by  the  State  constitution  of  1868,  under 
which  the  school  officers  were  as  follows :  A  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruo- 
tion,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years ;  a  board  at  commissioners  of  the  common, 
school  fund,  comprising  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction :  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  State  and 
circuit  superintendents,  which  had  power  to  legi^ate  on  educational  questions,  but 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  assembly;  circuit  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction, one  for  each  Judicial  district,  appointea  for  four  years  b^  the  governor,  with 
consent  of  the  senate ;  and  school  district  trustees,  one  for  each  district,  holding  office 
one  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  proceeds  of  all  school  lands  and  other  educational  funds,  of  escheats,  sales  of 
estrays,  unclaimed  dividends,  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  cnuits,  or  gifts,  were  to 
constitute  a  common  school  fund.  The  income,  together  with  $1  per  capita  on  male 
citizens  over  21  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  revenue  of  the  State  as  should  be 
set  apart  by  law,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  free  common  schools  and 
only  to  be  applied  to  payment  of  teachers.  School  revenues  were  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  5  to  21.  In  order  to  share  in  the  apportionment  a  dis- 
trict was  required  to  nave  at  least  one  school  taught  not  less  than  3  months  in  the 
year  by  a  qualified  teacher  having  a  certificate  from  the  circuit  superintendent.  It  was 
made  the  dutv  of  teachers  to  keep  a  daily  roaster  of  pupils  attending,  to  see  that  no 
sectarian  books  were  used,  to  atteud  the  public  exanunations  for  teachers  lield  semi- 
annually in  each  county  by  circuit  superintendents  as  well  as  the  teachers'  institutes, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  charged  for  loss  of  time  while  necessarily  absent  for  such 
purpose.  Each  circuit  superincendent  was  required  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  in  the 
several  counties  of  his  district  whenever  he  could  assemble  10  teachers  for  that  pur- 
pose. Teachers'  certificates  issued  by  circuit  superintendents  were  of  3  grades :  the 
first  valid  in  the  district  for  two  years ;  the  second,  in  the  county  for  one  year ;  the 
third,  in  the  county  for  six  months. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  1869  provision  was  made  for  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns.  In  1871  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  University,  with  a  normal  department  therein,  was  organized. 
In  1873  district  taxation  was  limited  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar ;  county  superintendents, 
elected  by  an  annual  convention  of  school  trustees,  were  substituted  for  circuit  super- 
intendents ;  and  the  trustees  of  the  Arkansas  University  were  made  the  State  boaitl  of 
education,  whose  legislative  functions  were  discontinued.  In  1874  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted,  which  established  a  State  school  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  any  year.  In  1875  a  law  was  passed  changing  the  term  of  the  State  superintendent 
from  4  years  to  2  and  substituting  oount;^  examiners  for  county  superintendents^  while 
district  trustees  were  succeeded  by  district  school  directors,  3  for  each  school  district, 
who  were  to  hold  office  3  years,  1  being  changed  each  year.  Pablic  funds  were  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  resident  persons  6  to  21, 
instead  of  5  to  21.  The  State  superintendent  was  given  power  to  grant  State  teach- 
ers' certificates  on  examination,  good  during  the  life  of  the  holder  unless  revoked  for 
cause,  and  county  examiners  were  to  issue  uiree  grades  of  certificates,  the  first  valid 
in  the  county  for  2  years,  the  second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  for  6  months.  District 
taxation  was  lefb  with  its  former  restriction  of  5  mills  on  the  dollar  and  the  old  poll 
tax  of  $1  on  each  citizen  was  continued. — (School  laws,  1868-1876.) 

kinderoXrtbn. 

No  institutions  of  this  class  are  known  at  this  Bureau  to  have  existed  in  Arkansas 
in  1879-^80. 

AID  FROM  PEABODT  FUND. 

The  assistance  afforded  by  the  Peabody  fund  to  public  schools  in  the  impoverished 
Southern  States  was  in  none  more  appreciated  or  more  stimulating  to  home  effort 
than  here,  beginning  as  it  did  soon  after  the  school  system  authorized  by  the  consti- 
tution of  1868  went  into  operation.  In  1870,  aid  amonntinff  to  $9,300  was  given  the 
public  schools  in  14  towns  and  cities;  10  towns  and  cities  snared  in  1871  the  sum  of 
$8,600,  the  Journal  of  Education  receiving  $200  and  the  Colored  Asylum  of  Clarendon 
$600,  a  total  for  the  year  of  $9,450:  in  1872,  12  towns  received  $10,250  and  the  Journal 
of  Education  $200,  makine  $10,450  for  the  year;  in  1873,  7  towns  received  $9,500;  and 
in  1874.  7  towns  received  $8,400.  In  1875,  most  of  the  public  schools  being  suspended, 
little  ii  any  aid  could  be  afforded.    In  1876, 2  cities  received  $2,800 ;  in  1877, 7  reoeiTed 
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t6,300;  in  1878.  10  received  $6,000;  in  1879,  9  received  $5,600;  and  in  1880  there  is  a 
record  of  $2,500  given  in  aid  oi  normal  institates,  making  a  total  expenditure  from  the 
fond  since  1870  of  $70,300  in  aid  of  education  in  th&  State.  — (Peabody  tmstees' 
reports.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

LITTLB  ROOK. 

Officers, — A  board  of  school  directors  of  6  members  elected  for  three  years  (2  going 
<mt  each  year)  and  a  snperintendent  appointed  by  the  board. 

^to^wlic*.— Estimated  population  of  the  city  in  1879-'80,  18,000;  children  of  school 
age  (6-21).  6,169;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,503;  average  daily  attendance,  1,655; 
number  of  teachers  employed,  33 ;  total  expenditures  for  public  schools,  $28,264. 

A  graded  system  of  schools  was  first  adopted  here  in  1869.  Since  theo  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  has  increased  from  960  to  2,503.  The  establishment  of  the 
system  at  that  time  was  disapproved  by  a  large  number  of  the  taxpayers  and  promi- 
nent citizens,  but  all  such  opposition  has  disappeared.  The  schools  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition^  and  are  becoming  more  efficient  and  popular  every  day.  They  are 
classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  embracing  4  grades  or  years.  In  the 
high  schools  Latin  and  German  form  a  part  of  the  course,  but  are  optional.  The 
Sherman  High  School  (for  whitos)  graduated  12  pupils  in  1880 ;  the  Union  High  School 
(for  colored  pupils),  5. — (City  report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

KOR2AAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DBPARTMBNT8. 

Provision  was  made  for  training  teachers  in  a  normal  department  of  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  University  on  the  first  organization  of  that  institution  in  1872,  and  in  1875 
a  branch  normal  school  was  opened  at  Pine  Bluff  for  the  benefit  of  colored  students. 
In  each  of  these  schools  there  are  237  State  scholarships,  entitling  the  holder  to  4 
years*  free  tuition.    The  normal  course  in  both  schools  covers  4  years;  there  is  one 

Ereparatory  year  in  the  school  for  whites,  and  in  that  for  colored,  3  preparatory  years. 
n  the  latter  the  ^rade  is  being  gradually  raised,  and  the  advancement  of  the  students 
is  said  to  be  considerable;  the  attendance  during  1879-^80  was  126.  The  students  in 
the  normal  department  of  the  nniversitv  were  not  distinguished  from  the  others  in 
either  the  catalogue  or  return  for  1879-'80.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  branch^  taught, 
students  are  trained  in  methods  of  teaching  and  of  leading  pupils  to  think  and  inves- 
tigate for  themselves,  and  in  the  organization,  grading,  and  government  of  schools; 
tl^y  are  also  taught  the  duties  of  teachers  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Jndson  University,  Judsonia,  reports  as  part  of  its  curriculum  a  normal  course  from 
which  there  were  5  graduates  in  1879,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Little  Rock,  there  is 
a  summer  normal  school  of  three  weeks. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Statistics  of  the  institutes  held  during  1879-'80  have  not  been  received,  but  an  official 
circular  of  the  State  superintendent,  issued  in  September,  1880,  announces  such  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  4  difl&rent  judicial  districts  during  the  3  months  following.  The 
snperintendent  also  says  that  the  16  institutes  already  held  since  the  beginning  of  his 
official  term  (November,  1878)  had  been  a  powerful  agency  in  removing  public  apathy 
in  respect  to  the  schools,  in  disarming  opposition  to  them,  and  in  inspiring  teachers 
with  a  nobler  conception  of  their  vocation. — (Arkansas  School  Journal,  November, 
1880.) 

SCHOOL  journal. 

In  November,  1880,  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  new  educational  publication, 
intended  to  promote  a  warmer  interest  in  the  school  system  of  the  State.  It  is  called 
tiie  Arkansas  School  Journal,  presents  a  fair  appearance,  and  is  earnest  in  its  advocacy 
of  good  schools,  thorough  teaching,  and  reasonable  remuneration  for  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Sherman  High  School  (for  whites).  Little  Rock,  reports  for  1879-'80,  through 
its  principal,  an  improvement  in  its  teaching  force  and  a  good  moral  tone  amon^  the 
pupils.  The  principal  defect  mentioned  is  the  low  standara  for  admission.  Statistics 
of  attendance  show  an  average  enrolment  of  77,  an  average  belonging  of  71,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  67.  under  3  teachers,  the  grad^^tes  for  the  year  numbering  VJ, 

The  Union  High  School  (for  colored  pupils),  Little  Rock,  opened  for  the  year  with 
an  enrolment  of  29,  increased  to  55  dunng  the  fall  term,  and  added  3  in  the  spring 
tenn^  making  the  entire  enrolment  for  the  year  58.  Of  this  number  40  remained  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  and  5  were  graduated. — (City  report  for  1879-^80.) 
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OTHER  BSGONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  busioess  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  proparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  Vl,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix.  For  snmmanes  of 
the  statistics  or  sach  for  the  State,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
UKiVERfirnss  and  colleges  for  both  sexes. 

The  five  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  reporting  are  open  equally  to  both  sexes. 
They  are  the  ArkansM  Indvatrial  Univenityy  Fayetteville ;  ArhiMa»  College^  BatesviUe; 
Cane  Hill  Collegt^  Boonsboro' ;  Judaon  Univenitgy  Judsonia;  and  8t,  John*$  CoUeget  Little 
Rock.  All  have  preparatory  departments  of  fix)m  2  to  6  years,  and  have  collegiate 
courses  marked  out,  although  at  Cane  Hill  College  no  students  were  reported  for 
1878-'79  except  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  at  Judson  University  all  not  in 
preparatory  were  pursuinff  special  scientific  and  normal  studies.  In  1879-^60,  how- 
ever, there  were  16  in  college  classes  in  the  former  and  17  in  the  latter.  All  bat 
Arkansas  College  included  some  provision  for  scientific  study,  2  (the  State  Univer- 
sity and  Cane  Hill)  presented  courses  in  engineering,  and  3  had  commercial  courses; 
all  taught  music,  and  Cane  Hill  College  (which  o^red  a  special  3  years'  oouise  for 
women)  added  painting  and  drawing. 

Three  of  these  institutions  have  been  organized  during  the  last  10  years:  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  University  in  1871,  Arkansas  College  in  1872,  and  Judson  Univer- 
sity in  1875.  The  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  established  in  response  to  the  con- 
gressional grant  of  1862  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  was 
opened  in  January,  1872,  in  temporary  frame  buildings  capable  of  acconmiodating 
about  100  students,  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  in  attendance  that  before  the 
close  of  the  first  year  it  was  necessary  to  erect  additional  temporary  buildings.  The 
permanent  ones  were  not  completed  till  1875.  During  the  first  year  of  the  university 
there  was  a  freshman  class  of  16  young  men  and  women,  a  normal  class  of  15,  and  221 
in  the  preparatory  department.  For  the  year  1879-^80  the  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  was  420^  of  whom  148  were  in  collegiate  classes.  The  plan  of  ominization 
adopted  in  1873  included  4  distinct  colleges  in  the  university  proper  (with  13  subordi- 
nate schools),  viz :  (1)  the  college  of  agriculture,  (2)  the  college  of  engineering,  (3) 
the  college  of  natural  science,  and  (4)  the  college  of  general  science  and  literature, 
the  last  including  schools  of  English  and  other  modern  languages  and  literatures,  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature,  and  of  mathematics.  A  musical  department  lias 
since  been  ^dea,  including  instruction  on  the  piano,  violin,  and  guitar;  also,  a  school 
of  drawing  and  painting,  provision  for  graduate  study,  and,  in  1879-'80,  a  medical 
department. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIBNTIFI0. 

The  ArkaMOB  Industrial  University  has  from  its  fir^t  oi|;anization  in  1872  presented 
courses  of  3  years  in  general  science,  in  agriculture,  ana  in  engineering.  The  same 
amount  of  preparatory  study  is  required  for  each :  students  must  pass  an  examination 
in  the  common  Englisti  branches^  in  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  in 
French  and  Grerman,  as  taught  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  preparatory  department. 
Judson  University  and  St  John's  College  gave  instruction  in  1879-'80  in  general  scien- 
tific studies,  the  former  in  a  course  of  3,  the  latter  in  one  of  4  years,  while  at  Cane  Hitt 
College  there  was  a  3  years'  course  in  engineering. — (Catalogues.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  medical  department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  at  Little  Rock, 
organized  in  1871M80,  is  the  only  school  for  professional  instruction  reporting.  Com- 
modious and  comfortable  buildings  have  been  secured  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  a 
public  hospital  afibrds  ample  material  for  clinical  instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  requirements  for  graduation  are  those  insisted  on  by  the  American  College  Asso- 
ciation, 3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  2  courses  of  lectures.  There  is  also  a 
voluntary  graded  course  of  3  years,  which  students  are  advised  to  take  instead  of  the 
other.— (Catalogue,  1879-^80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Little  Rock,  was  established  by  the  State  in 
1868.  Pupils  are  received  here  between  9  and  30  years  of  age  and  are  provided  te 
at  public  expense,  with  the  exception  of  clothing  and  travelling  expenses.  The  instme- 
tion  is  given  principally  by  the  sign  method ;  articulation  and  lip  reading  are  tan^t 
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incidentjuly  to  tnose  wno  retain  some  speeon  after  losing  neariDg.  Tne  common  £nff« 
liah  braDches  are  taught ;  also,  poopering,  shoemakiDg,  outdoor  work,  domestio  work, 
and  sewing  and  dressmaking.  Eighty  pupils  were  under  instruction  during  the  i 
yean  1879  and  1880,  of  whom  48  were  boys  and  young  men. — (Sixth  biennial  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Arkansas  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  was  established  by  the  State  in 
1^9.  Sustained  by  public  funds,  the  institution  is  neither  an  asylum  for  paupers  nor 
a  hospital,  but  a  school  where  the  young  blind  of  the  State  are  received  for  a  term  of 
years  and  carefully  instructed  and  trained  in  the  hope  of  making  them  useful  and  self 
sustaining  citizens.  The  studies  of  the  literary  department  embrace  the  common  Eng- 
lish brancnes,  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  and  geometry.  Music  is  tau^t,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  the  latter  including  the  use  of  the  piano  and  organ.  There  is  also  a 
class  in  piano  tuning.  In  the  industrial  department  better  work  was  done  during  1879 
and  1880  than  ever  before  and  the  training  was  more  thorough.  The  employments  are 
broom  and  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  fancy  work,  and  sewing.  According  to  law, 
all  the  blind  6{  the  State  of  suitable  character  and  cai)acity  l^tween  6  and  26  are 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  includine  tuition,  board,  washing,  medi- 
cal attention  wnen  sick,  and  the  use  of  books  without  charge.  Practically,  however, 
the  nomber  received  is  limited  by  a  lack  of  funds  for  their  support.  Not  more  than 
36  were  in  attendance,  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  2  years,  the  average  number 
being  33.  In  September,  1880,  there  were  32,  making  139  since  the  opening  of  the 
school.  Many  otliers  sought  admittance,  but  could  not  be  received  because  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  was  not  sufficient  for  more  than  33. — (Tenth  biennial  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  held  an  interesting  and  successful  session  of  three 
days,  beginning  June  S^,  1880,  at  Little  Rock,  about  200  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  being  present.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Superintendent  Fisher,  of 
Littlo  Rock,  and  reply  by  L  L.  Burrow,  Professor  W.  P.  Gates,  tne  president,  delivered 
the  opening  address.  Mr.  Jesse  Peoples,  of  Quitman,  gave  an  address  on  ''Wnat  are  the 
relAtions,  powers,  and  duties  of  teachers  to  their*  pupils  f"  Professor  N.  Johnson,  of 
Little  Rock,  a  paper  on  "  What  shall  our  children  study  T"  which  was  discussed  by  a 
nomber  of  persons.  Professor  J.  C.  Corbin,  of  Pine  Bluff,  read  a  paper  on  **  The  rela- 
tion of  the  state  normal  school  to  the  public  school  system;^'  Professor  H.  C.  Ham- 
mond, one  on  "Deaf-mute  education;"  Professor  Gordon,  of  Fayetteville,  one  on 
''  Teaching  without  text  books ; "  and  Miss  Ida  J.  Brooks  one  on  *'  Woman  as  an  edu- 
cator. "  &  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  Superintendent  J.  C.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  addressed  the  association  on  ''Ungraded  schools;''  and  Rev.  Dr. Fitzgerald,  of 
Nashville,  read  a  paper  on  ''Education  in  the  South."  The  next  day.  Professor  Gor- 
don's paper  on  teaching  without  text  books  was  discussed ;  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  W.  T.Harris,  ot  St. Louis,  on  "The  press  as  an  educator;"  also,  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Joynes,  on  "The  study  of  English;"  and  after  closing  remarks  oy  Hon.  J. L. 
Denton  the  association  adjourned. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July  22, 
1880.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFKSSOR  JOHN  B.  GORDON. 

Aceordin^  to  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  of  October  28, 1880,  Professor 
Gordon,  a  civil  engineer  ana  bachelor  of  science  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  for 
two  years  preceding  his  decease  professor  of  mathematics  and  engineering  in  the  In- 
dustrial Univenity  at  Fayetteville,  died  at  that  place  September  12, 1680.  No  further 
particulars  have  been  received. 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  Jaios  X«.  DsirrOH,  State  tuperirUendmt  qf  public  imtruetion,  LUtU  Roek, 

[First  term,  November  2, 1878,  to  November  2, 1880;  second  term,  November  2, 1880,  to  November  2, 

1882.] 

Preceding  inoambento  were  Hon.  Tbomss  Smith,  1808-1872;  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Corbin,  1872-1874:  Hen. 
B.  B.  Bearers,  aecretary  of  state  and  acting  sonerintondent  of  nublic  iustmotion,  187i->1875 ;  Hon.  Geortro 
W.  Hill,  first  by  choice  of  the  general  assembly,  December  18, 1875,  and  by  election,  November  2, 1870, 
to  Kovember  2, 1878. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EI>UCATION"AIi  STATISTICS 


1870-^1. 


1871-^. 


ISTa-TS. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDANOK. 


Toutli  of  school  age  a 

Number  of  these  in  public 
schools. 

Number  between  5  and  21  en- 
rolled. 

Average  dally  attendance . . . . . 

Enrolled  in  piivate  schools .... 

Not  attending  any  school 


DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts .... 
With  good  accommodations . . 

With  sufficient  rounds 

With  well  yenttiated  schools. 
With  well  furnished  schools. . 
Well  supplied  with  apparatus 
Number  of  first  grade  schools. . 
Number  of  second  grade  schools 
Number  of  third  grade  schools. 
Whole  number  of  schools. . 
New  school-houses  built . . . 
Ayerag;e  time  of  school  in  days. 
Valuation  of  school  property . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  ipublic  schools 

Female  teachers  in  same 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Number  holding;  life  diplomas. 
Holding  educational  diplomas. 
Number  with  first  grade  State 

certificates. 
Number  with  second  grade .... 

Number  with  third  grode 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of 

normal  schools. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


130.116 
83,628 

91,332 

64,286 
15,524 
29,459 


1,326 


137,351 
92,784 

94,720 

65,700 
13,787 
30,780 


1,395 


141,610 
97,681 

107,593 

69,461 
12,507 
31,422 


1,462 


246 
546 
725 
1,550 
125 
123 
$3,362, 


382 
875 
770 
545 
2,190 
175 
149 
580  $3, 822, 663  $4, 057, 415  $4, 436, 142||5, 068, 678 


318 
643 
693 
1,654 
124 
128 


465 
7G1 
642 
1,868 
126 
123 
4,057, 


159,717 
105,890 

120,240 

72,283 
14,149 
39,678 


1,512 
1,146 
1,370 
1,443 
531 
296 
718 
737 
550 
2,005 


171,563 
116,896 

130,930 

78,027 
15,021 
39,646 


1,579 
1,320 
1,509 
1,553 


127 


820 
1,232 
2,052 


881 
1,420 
2,301 


882 
1,454 
2,336 


957 
1,495 
2,452 


1,033 
1,660 
2,693 


1,287     1,485 


|74  58 
60  69 


|80  82 
66  33 


$84  28 
63  37 


763 
402 
512 

$83  82 
65  20 


802 
406 
516 

$84  93 
68  01 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  of  public  schools^  $1, 884, 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  . .    1, 713, 431 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund . .. 


587  $2, 131, 785  $2, 551, 779  $2, 610, 
"  2,113,356  2,111,155 


M31, 
1,881,333 


670  $3, 


^  390, 359 
2,658,241 


a  School  age  6-15  imtQ  1874,  when  It  wm  ohnnged  to  6-17.    TTnder  the  mnended  hrw  of  1880  the 
public  schools  nn  tne  to  yonth  between  6  And  21,  bat  the  basis  of  spportlonment  renisins  the  i 
anniudly  letomed  as  from  6-17. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


1$ 


OP  CAUI'ORNIA-1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


1879-'80. 


8^5 


184,787 
126,220 

140,468 

83,391 
14,625 
43,023 


1,742 

1,410 

1,529 

1,594 

804 

488 

964 

817 

556 

2,336 

99 

144 

«5, 631, 496 


1,129 
1,853 
2,962 

1,814 

753 
309 
586 

|85  00 
68  15 


13,302,605 
2,858,601 


200,067 
135,335 

142,658 

89,539 
15,344 
49,035 


1,828 

1,414 

1,636 

1,060 

785 

488 

914 

983 

627 

2,485 

112 

145 

$5,933,244 


1,184 
1,983 
3.167 

1,088 

281 
138 
610 

183  78 
69  68 


$3,610,163 
2,749,729 


205,475 
138,597 

154,064 

94,696 
15,310 
50,674 


1,929 

1,510 

1,732 

1,723 

946 

446 

1,003 

972 

619 

2,678 

126 

144.2 

t6,.343,370 


1,192 

2,101 

3,293 

336 

417 

657 

299 
113 
490 

183  95 
68  24 


$3,820,661 
3,155,815 


$2,011,800 


216,404 
144,806 

156,769 

98,468 
15,432 
56,369 


1,999 

1,631 

1,763 

1,845 

977 

590 

999 

1,081 

663 

2,743 

122 

149 

$6,857,389 


1,236 

2,217 

3,453 

476 


410 
153 
596 

$82  13 
66  37 


$3,653,799 
3,010,907 


215,978 

148,885 

158,765 

100,966 
14,953 
52,140 


2,063 
1,719 
1,900 

1,€ 

1,000 
646 
958 

1,241 
604 

2,803 
73 

146.6 
6,914,303 


1,208 

2,387 

3,595 

635 

446 


329 

44 

463 

$80  26 
64  73 


$3,573,108 
2,864,571 


$2,006,800 


426 
4,079 

1,996 

2,498 

479 

4,229 


64 
88 

137 
54 
23 
56 
41 

160 
59 
60 
49 

2.4 
$56,914 


170 

142 

159 

43 

68 

81 
109 
133 

$1  87 
1  64 


D.  $80,691 
D.  146,336 


85,862 
65,257 

67,433 


I.  36,680 
D.  571 
L   22,681 


I.  737 

i. 7i2 

I.  695 

D.  121 

I.         1,253 
D.  52 

I.  23.6 

I.  $3,551,723 


388 
1,155 
1,543 


$5  68 
404 


I.  $1,688,521 
I.   1,151,140 


^  InohidM  iMlanoe  on  band  genenUy* 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

a  State  uotu^  of  educatioD,  which  has  the  superintendent  as  secretary  and  which  acts 
as  a  State  board  of  examination;  county  superintendents  of  schools,  with  county 
boards  of  education  acting  as  county  boards  of  examination ;  city  superintendents, 
city  boards  of  education  and  of  examination ;  and  school  district  trustees,  3  for  each 
rural  district,  serving  each  for  three  years,  with  annual  change  of  1.  State  and  county 
boards  of  examii.ation  existed  until  1880 ;  now  the  boards  of  education  act  as  such. 
While  it  was  formerly  obligatory  to  have  a  city  board  of  examination,  now  the  matter 
is  optional.  By  act  of  March  12,  1874,  women  were  made  eligible  to  all  school  offices 
except  those  from  which  they  may  be  debarred  by  the  constitution. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  8T8TEBC 

To  sustain  the  public  schools  there  is  State,  county,  and  district  taxation;  the  State 
school  tax  increased  from  10  cents  on  each  $100  in  1870  to  2(5  cents  in  1879 ;  the  county 
school  tax.  which  from  1870  to  1874  was  not  to  exceed  35  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
proper^,  nad  for  its  maximum  50  cent-s  in  1880 ;  the  district  tax  (maximum  70  cents 
for  building  purposes  and  l¥)  cents  for  other  school  purposes)  remained  unchanged. 
The  State  school  funds  employed  for  schools  of  first,  second,  and  third  grade  are  now 
used  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  the  higher  schools  allowed  by  law  being 
sustained  by  their  respective  communities.  Until  July  1, 1875,  no  school  district  was 
to  receive  its  apportionment  of  school  moneys  unless  the  schools  were  maintained  at 
least  3  months  auring  the  preceding  school  year ;  fh>ra  that  date  6  months  is  the  mini- 
mum. The  schools  are  required  to  be  non-sectarian ;  the  text  books,  selected  by  the 
State  board  of  education  from  1870  to  1879.  are  now  chosen  by  local  boards;  the 
course  of  instruction  continues  to  include  tne  elements  of  book-keeping,  industrial 
drawing,  manners  and  morals,  and  physical  exercise ;  the  teachers,  who  were  always 
required  to  be  properly  licensed,  must,  by  the  law  of  1880,  be  18  years  of  age  or  over, 
the  examination  of  local  teachers  being  now  transferred  fh>m  the  State  botud  to  local 
boards.  The  education  of  Indian  children  and  those  of  African  descent  was  provided 
for  in  separate  schools,  but  whether  this  law  remains  in  force  is  not  clear.  The 
number  of  school  children  is  determined  by  an  annual  census.  In  1870  the  schools 
were  free  to  children  5-21  years  of  age,  while  the  basis  of  apportionment  was  5-15. 
In  1874  the  basis  of  apportionment  was  changed  to  5-17,  and  a  law  of  1880  changed 
the  school  age  to  6-21  (all  between  these  asres  to  be  admitted  to  the  schools  free).  The 
le^lature  of  1873-^4  passed  an  act  to  enforce  the  educational  rights  of  children,  but 
this  has  remained  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.  From  1874  male  and  female  teachers 
were  to  receive  the  same  compensation  when  holding  like  grades  of  certificates,  but 
the  plan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  out.  The  public  school  system  in 
1880  includes  primary^  grammar,  hich,  evening,  technical,  and  normal  schools.  A 
State  university,  free  m>m  all  political  or  sectarian  influences  and  open  to  both  sexes 
on  ecfasA  terms,  complete  the  system.  At  least  one  college  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  revenue  from  the  agricultural  college  grant.  Dis- 
trict libraries  are,  as  heretofore,  supported  by  a  percentage  of  the  State  school  fund. — 
(School  laws.) 

OENERAI.  CONDITION. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  1878-^9  and  1879-'80  shows  that  with  a  decrease 
in  Bohoof  population  there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance,  as  well  as  a 
diminution  in  the  oumber  of  children  out  of  school  or  in  private  schools.  There  were 
more  school  districts,  more  schools  surrounded  by  ample  grounds,  more  with  well  venti- 
lated bnildinss,  more  supplied  with  good  apparatus.  vVitQ  the  larger  number  of  schools 
there  was  a  decrease  in  tnose  of  first  and  third  grade,  the  second  grade  increasing  by 
160.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  was  noticed,  but  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
average  salary  paid.  There  were  more  holders  of  life  diplomas,  but  fewer  teachers 
holding  educational  diplomas,  or  first,  second,  and  third  grade  certificates.  While 
the  schools  were  taught  on  an  average  2.4  fewer  days  than  in  the  previous  year,  thev 
were  kept  open  longer  than  for  ten  years,  except  the  years  1874-75  and  1878-79. 
Reports  from  the  different  county  superintendents  indicate  progress  generally  in  school 
matters,  yet  in  some  cases  the  new  law  is  a  source  of  grievance  to  these  coimty  officers. 
Others  are  giving  the  law  a  fair  trial,  but  are  not  yet  certain  of  its  effect  on  the  schools 
of  their  counties.—  (State  report  for  1879-'80.) 
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In  1870-^1,  a  Jnst  and  liberal  administration  of  pnblio  school  affairs  was  reported, 
and  as  a  result  of  voluntary  taxation  yoted  by  the  p^ple  an  enormous  amount  was 
added  to  school  property.  The  educational  development  of  the  State  was  also  said  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  wealth  and  population.  Yet  while  in  the  centres  of 
wealth  and  population  the  children  had  the  advantage  of  a  ftiU  school  year's  instruc- 
tion, with  the  best  facilities  for  learning,  the  school  system  did  not  meet  the  wants  of 
tiie  more  remote  and  sparsely  settled  distriots,  many  of  these  only  maintaining  schools 
from  3  to  6  months  in  the  year.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  taxation  of  all  property  in 
the  State  for  educational  purposes  was  proposed.  In  16T3  it  was  noted  that  the  attend- 
ance at  private  schools  had  decreased  21.08  per  cent,  in  the  eight  years  previous,  a 
total  of  15,^^  children  being  transferred  from  private  schools  to  public  schools  during 
that  period.  There  was,  however,  trouble  from  non-attendance  and  truancy,  the  non- 
attendance  in  8  years  being  reduced  only  3.38  per  cent.,  while  truancy  increased  7.35  per 
cent.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  school  revenue  law  in  1872-'73,  as,  with  an  increase 
over  1870-71  of  9  per  cent,  in  census  children,  the  school  fund  increased  only  1.5  per 
cent.  The  liberahty  of  communities  alone  kept  up  the  schools,  the  citizens  taxing 
themselves  10.48  per  cent,  more  in  1672-T3  than  in  1870-71,  the  State  raising  12.94  per 
cent.  more.  The  reports  ijx>m  1873  to  1875  were  as  follows :  A  great  advance  in  tne  number 
of  high  and  grammar  schools  and  of  schools  where  hiffh  erades  of  studies  were  taught 
in  addition  to  those  of  lower  g^rades;  more  teachers  noldlng  high  grade  certificates; 
better  salaries  paid  to  lady  teiMshers ;  a  greater  amount  of  funds  spent  for  school  appa- 
ratus, one-half  of  the  districts  being  partly  supplied ;  the  school  terms  lengthened ; 
many  new  school  districts ;  new  school-houses;  and  more  schools  maintained  from  6  to 
8  months.  A  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attending  private  schools  was 
also  noticed,  the  percentage  going  down  from  29.92  in  1866  to  8.75  m  1875.  In  the  year 
1874,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  every  district  received  funds  for  at 
least  a  6  months'  school,  and  all  but  34  districts  Kept  them  open  at  least  that  lengtn 
of  term.  Previous  to  this,  short  school  terms  were  the  rule,  while  in  1875  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  districts  maintained  an  8  months'  school.  The  amount  of  school  money 
raised  by  State  tax  was  quadrupled  and  the  manner  of  apportionment  was  also  chanced, 
the  needs  of  the  district  ueing  taken  into  consideration  rather  than  the  number  of  cnil- 
dren.  The  evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy  still  continued,  but  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation act,  which  went  into  effect  in  July,  1874,  was  said  at  the  time  to  exert  a  great 
moral  influence,  yet  it  was  later  proved  to  be  inefficient.  From  1875  to  1877  better 
qualified  teachers  and  these  more  earnest  in  their  work  than  at  anytime  in  the  history 
of  the  State  were  reported.  From  those  years  on,  general  progress  in  school  affiiurs  is 
noticed.—  (State  reports.) 

KmDBBGXBTEN. 

The  first  Kindergarten  in  this  State  was  established  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel, 
at  Los  Angeles,  in  1876.  This  school  was  afterwards  removed  to  Oakland,  then  to 
Berkeley,  and  in  the  summer  of  1880  to  San  Francisco.  In  1877  there  were  3  Kinder- 
garten reported,  at  Brooklyn,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Barbara.  This  last  was  after- 
wards closed.  In  1878  the  number  increased  to  5,  among  them  a  free  school  in  San 
Francisco.  In  1879  there  were  7  schools  at  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, 2  in  the  latter  city  being  free.'  In  1880  the  number  hsM  increased,  as  there 
were  5  free  Kindergilrten  in  San  I^ancisco  in  addition  to  regular  schools  of  this  grade 
there  and  elsewhere,  the  names  and  statistics  of  which  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of 
the  appendix.  A  me  Presbyterian  Kindergarten  was  reported  at  Oakland,  and  the 
school  board  of  San  Francisco  had  established  an  ''  experimental "  free  public  Kin- 
dergarten. Instruction  in  the  Frobel  method  has  also  oeen  given  in  the  Little  Sis- 
ters' Infant  Shelter  at  San  Francisco  and  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Berkeley. — (Returns,  Kindergarten  Messenger,  and  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

Each  city  of  the  Stat'O  has  a  board  of  education,  with  a  miperintendent  of  publio 
schools,  and  each  one  may  have  a  board  of  examination.  In  San  Francisco  the  super- 
intendent is  allowed  a  deputy,  who  does  a  large  part  of  the  supervisory  worK.— 
(Laws,  1880.) 

'  The  first  duuity  Kindergarten  in  this  city  was  established  in  1878.  It  is  conducted  by  Miss  Kath- 
arine D.  Smith,  and  is  said  to  be  a  marvel  of  systematic  discipline.  Out  of  this  grew  a  second  free 
school,  established  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city.  It  is  under  the  immediate  charee  of  Hiss  Mary 
Kil ridge  (Miss  Beed  teacher  until  March,  1880),  assisted  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper's  Bible  class  of  young 
ladies.    This  Kindergarten  also  shows  earnest  and  saoccssral  work. 
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STATISTICS. 


Citieo. 

Popnlatton, 
oeasiis  of 
1880. 

Chfldrenof 
school  aice. 

Bnrolinoiit 
in  public 
schools. 

ATerace 
daUT  iit. 
tendance. 

Knmberof 
teachers. 

Bxpendi* 
toie. 

11,811 
84.650 
21,420 
283,950 
12.607 
10,287 

02,012 
08,108 

1,522 

6.828 

8»580 

530,168 

Oakland. 

6^025 

*"'i27,'488* 

129 

80 

<I055 

$107,705 

8ftii  Fnmci»co.,.T»...r,.TTTT 

58,804 

875^448 

^i^  Josd 

Stookton. 

2,182 

2,031 

1,298 

83 

87,120 

a  Between  5  and  17  years  of  a^ 

b  ExdoalTe  of  2,157  in  erening  schools. 


c  Exclusive  of  712  in  evening  schools. 
d  Sxolusive  of  81  in  evening  schools. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICXTLARS. 

Loa  Angelei  also  reported  385  pupils  in  private  schools  and  1,289  in  no  school ;  the 
schools  in  Sk  prosperous  condition ;  school  property  valued  at  $101,200;  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  school  divisions,  the  course  covering  11  years  in  all;  and  the  minority 
of  the  teachers  possessors  of  Urst  grade  certificates. — (racific  School  and  Home  Jour- 
nal.) 

Oakland  reports  primary,  grammar,  hiffh,  and  evening  schools :  19  school  build* 
ings,  with  G.200  sittings  for  study ;  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing ;  school 
property  valued  at  ^,600 ;  the  schools  taught  202  days ;  800  pupils  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate schools ;  and  1  evening  school,  with  2  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation  and  83 
sitti ngs  for  study. — ( Returns. )  * 

Sacramento  reports  its  public  school  system  on  a  firm  foundation  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  experienced  officers.  The  13  school  buildings  range  in  value  from  $1,500 
to  $90,000,  their  aggregate  worth  being  estimated  at  $28CL000.  The  schools  consist  of 
1  high.  2  grammar,  ana  a  number  of  ungraded  schools.  Ten  out  of  the  13  schools  are 
controlled  entirely  by  women.  An  evening  school  is  open  about  5  months  in  the  year. 
There  are  also  7  private  schools  rejwrted. —  (Pacific  Scnool  and  Home  Journal.) 

San  Franoisoo  reports  2  high,  14  grammar,  39  primary,  and  4  evening  schools ;  64  school 
buildings  owned  by  the  school  department,  and  contracts  for  five  frame  buildings 
entered  into;  total  valuation  of  school  property,  $3,073,000 ;  8i>ecial  teachers  in  draw- 
ing, music,  book-keeping,  and  the  lan<iniages ;  13,678  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books 
in  the  school  libraries ;  and  19,713  text  books.  The  new  course  of  study  includes 
physiology  in  the  grammar  grades  and  gives  2^  hours  a  week  to  book-keeping  in  the 
first  grade.  An  experimental  Kindergarten  was  inaugurated  in  connection  with  the 
public  school  system  during  the  year,  the  teaching  therein  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
lowest  i^rimary  grades.  For  the  first  time  in  years  a  separate  examination  was  require<l 
for  admission  to  the  high  schools,  the  result  of  which  was  to  send  in  a  better  Junior 
class  than  for  some  time  previous.  The  normal  class,  ^  organized  in  1876  to  prepare 
high  school  graduates  for  teaching,  is  said  to  have  reached  a  point  where  a  resular 
training  school  of  at  least  four  classes  ought  to  be  established.  The  cosmopoiitau 
schools,  in  which  French  or  Qerman  (or  both)  is  taught  were  for  the  year  6  in  number. 
They  had  a  total  of  2,065  pupils  studying  German  and  438  French.  The  evening  schools 
enrolled  2,157  pupils ;  average  attendance,  712 ;  teachers,  31.  Spanish  was  introduced 
during  the  year;  drawing  and  book-keeping  were  continued. — (Citv  report,  1880.) 

San  J096  reports  a  school-going  population  of  4^000  and  upwards,  many  of  them, 
however,  in  private  schools.  The  public  school  buildings  are  said  to  be  exceptionally 
well  built,  large,  and  handsome,  with  spacious  grounds.  In  some  of  the  wanl  schools 
there  are  naif  day  classes,  the  same  teachers  giving  their  attention  to  one  grade  in  the 
morning  and  to  another  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  7  private  schools  reported,  all 
in  good  condition. — (Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal.) 

Stockton  reports  8  school  buildings,  valued,  with  sites,  fhmiture,  and  apparatus,  at 
$135,236 ;  primary,  grammar,  and  nigh  schools ;  31  rooms  in  all,  and  l,9;>t  sittings ; 
special  teachers  01  music  And  penmanship ;  198  school  days  taught ;  and  117  pupils  iu 
private  or  parochial  schools. — (Return.) 

iThe  dsily  attendance  of  one  or  more  members  of  this  normal  class  at  Miss  K.  D.  Smith's  Kinder- 
garten is  a  noticeable  feature.  They  assist  in  the  teaching  and  learn  the  Frobel  system.  A  course  of 
lectures  on  Kindergarten  work  is  also  given  to  the  dsss  by  Miss  Smith. 
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TRAININa  OP  TEACHEES. 

8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  (established  on  its  piesent  basis  in  1870  at  San  Jos^  after  having  been 
from  its  foundation  in  l^SGQ  at  San  Franoisco)  reported  in  1879-*80  a  slight  diminution 
in  attendance,  mainly  in  the  lower  classes.  There  were,  however,  468  pnpils  enrolled, 
900  of  these  new  pupils  admitted  on  examination.  A  class  of  45  was  presented  for 
graduation  with  full  diplomas,  and  a  class  of  44  became  entitled  to  elementary  diplo- 
mas. The  loss  of  the  school  building  (February  10.  1880),  now  well  repaired,  only 
caused  one  day's  interruption  in  school  work,  althougn  there  was  a  loss  of  two  months' 
practical  work  in  the  training  school.  The  fdll  course,  which  was  2  years  until  1876-77| 
now  occupies  3  years. — (State  reports  and  catalogues.) 

NORMAL  80HOOL  FOR  KINDBROARTBN  TEACHING. 

The  Pacific  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  for  the  training  of  primary  teachers,  was 
first  established  by  Mu»s  Emma  Marwedel  at  Los  Angeles.  It  was  in  1^  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  a  large  class  of  ^oung  ladiei^.70  in  all,  were  preparing  to  be  t^mchers. 
It  reports  1  resident  teacher,  with  6  non-resident  instructors  and  lecturers,  and  8  grad- 
uates for  1879-'80,  all  these  last  engaged  in  teaching. — (Return  and  San  Francisco 
report  for  1880.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINXNG* 

A  normal  class  was  organized  in  1876  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
San  Francisco.  In  1879-'80  there  were  98  enrolled,  76  examined,  and  70  graduated 
finom  this  class.  Special  courses  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  desiring  to  adopt  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  were  found  in  1879  and  in  1880  in  the  Pacific  Methodist  College, 
Santa  Rosa,  and  in  Hesperian  College,  Woodland. — (Reports  and  catalogues.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  seem  to  have  been  held  in  some  of  the  counties  in  1870-'71.  but 
an  act  passed  in  1871  or  1872  did  away  with  these  meetings.  The  law  of  1874,  now- 
ever,  required  the  annual  holdiuj;  of  at  least  one  institute  in  every  county  with  ten  or 
more  school  districts.  Such  institutes  were  doubtless  held  from  year  to  year,  but  full 
particulars  were  not  reported  before  1878.  In  1879-'80  favorable  accounts  were 
received  of  the  meetings  held  in  31  counties.  The  institutes  averaged  3  days ;  4  coun- 
ties lengthened  their  sessions  to  5  days,  and  6  counties  to  4  days.  There  wore  1,1386 
teachers  present,  and  $2,180  were  drawn  from  the  unapportioned  county  fund  for 
these  meetings. — (State  reports  and  school  laws.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  California  Teacher  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Educational 
Association  from  its  establishment  in  1863  until  1873.  From  that  time  until  1H76  it 
was  the  organ  oi  the  State  superintendent.  The  journal  depended  largely  on  a  State 
subscription,  the  withdrawal  of  which  in  1876  caused  its  issue  to  cease  in  April  of  that 
year.  During  1875  the  Los  Angeles  Schoolmaster  touched  upon  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Southern  California.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  paper.  In  March, 
1877,  the  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal  was  started  in  San  Francisco  as  a  monthly 

fubUcation.    It  continues  to  give  efficient  aid  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
acific  coast. 

SECONDABT  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  was  in  this  year  an  enrolment  of  4,855  pupils  in  the  high  school  or  advanced 
grade.  This  was  a  diminution  of  16  iVom  the  number  reported  in  1879.  The  num- 
ber of  high  schools  is  not  given.  Oakland  graduated  46  pupils  from  its  high  school  in 
1879-^.  This  school  is  said  to  have  matriculated  more  pupils  into  the  State  Uni- 
versity than  any  other  on  that  coast.  The  Sacramento  High  School  reported  some  90 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year. 

The  Girls'  High  School  in  San  Francisco  graduated  205  pupils  in  1880 ;  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  pnpils  in  this  school  prepare  for  teachers'  positions.  In  the  boys' 
school  of  this  grade  the  classical  course  was  lengthened  one  year,  and  the  study  of 
technical  English  grammar  was  dropped  from  the  English  course.  The  courses  then 
stood :  EngliSi,  3  years ;  classical,  4  years.  The  graduates  were,  fh)m  the  former  course, 
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22 ;  fh>m  ihe  latter,  13.    The  school  at  Los  Angeles  gradiiated  15 ;  the  Stockton 
school,  which  t^es  a  high  rank,  graduated  5  pupib  in  187^80. 

OTHER  SECOXDART  SCHOOLS. 

Por  statistics  of  bnsiness  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  ^of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and 
IX  of  the  appendix  foilowiog,  and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  TOR  TOUNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  oi^anized  in  September,  1869,  was  in  1870-^ 
composed  of  5  colleges,  4  of  arts  and  1  of  tetters.  A  preparatory  class  was  spoken  of 
in  1871-72,  but  this  was  discontinued  in  July^  1872.  The  colleges  of  letters,  science 
(including  agriculture,  engineering,  and  chemistry),  and  medicine  were  in  fhll  opera- 
tion in  1873.  'ITie  College  of  Mining  was  organized  in  1874-75,  and  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  which  entered  on  its  third  year  of  existence  in  1875,  seems  to  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  university  at  about  that  date.  The  law  school  was  organized 
in  1878  and  a  school  of  dentistry  in  187(^'d0.  There  were  268  students  in  the  colleges 
of  science  and  letters  in  1879-^80.  The  classical  and  literary  courses,  4  years  each, 
embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  language,  literature,  and  philosophy.  A 
course  of  industrial  drawing  is  given  in  the  sophomore,  Junior,  and  senior  classes. 
German,  French,  and  Anglo-Saxon  enter  into  the  college  course ;  Spanish,  Hebrew. 
Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  are  optional.  Special  instruction,  by  means  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  practice,  in  the  subject  of  petrography  (rock  texture,  rock  morphology,  &o. ) 
is  soon  to  be  given.  For  the  scientific  and  professional  schools  connected  with  the 
university,  see  the  appropriate  headings.  By  a  deed  between  H.  D.  Cogswell,  founder 
of  the  dental  college,  and  the  regents  of  the  university,  the  sum  of  $3,(500  a  year  is  to 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  "Cogswell  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual  philoso- 
hy,"*  and  a  certain  sum  is  to  form  the  "  Cogswell  students'  relief  fund,"  for  the  bene- 
it  of  students  unable  to  support  themselves  during  the  collegiate  course. —  (State 
reports  and  university  register.)  . 

In  June,  1879,  Ex-Governor  Downey,  I.  W.  Hellman,  and  O.  W.  Childs  gave  300 
city  lots  in  Los  Angeles  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  as  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  University  of  Southern  California.  This  university  was  incorporated  August, 
1880,  under  the  law  of  this  State,  with  a  full  university  course  of  studies,  degrees  to  be 
conferred  on  graduates.  The  university  and  corporation  are  to  be  under  Uie  control 
and  management  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  of  Southern  Califomia,  but 
not  to  be  sectarian  in  teaching.  The  building  must  be  completed  within  three  years. — 
(Semi-Tropic  California.) 

In  September,  1880,  Mr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  proposed  to  give 
1100,000  in  gold  for  the  endowment  of  a  '^ Christian  University"  m  that  city,  pro- 
vided a  like  sum  be  raised  by  five,  four,  or  throe  other  Protestant  denominations. 
Whether  this  plan  will  be  carried  out  remains  to  be  seen. — (Daily  Evening  Bulletin, 
September  22,  1880.) 

All  the  other  colleges  reportinffwere  in  existence  in  1870,  except  Califomia  College, 
Vacaville,  incorporated  in  1871 :  Washington  College,  Washington,  opened  July,  1872; 
and  Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  opened  in  1874.  The  latest  information 
received  indicated  collegiate  courses  m  all,  commercial  departments  in  sevend.  Hespe- 
rian had  a  normal  course  and  Pacific  Metnodist  College  reported  a  department  of  peda- 
fogies  in  1878-79 ;  while  the  University  of  the  Pacific  added  to  its  regular  courses  a 
•atin-scientific  course  of  3  years  and  had  a  theological  department  in  prospect. 

For  fuller  information,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  thereof  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunity  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  5  of  the  colleges  referred 
to  above  (the  State  University,  Califomia  College,  Pierce  Christian  College,  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific,  and  Washington  College},  there  are  various  institutions  for 
this  sex  alone.  For  information  as  to  these,  reference  is  made  to  Table  VIII  and 
its  summary  in  the  rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

>  More  recent  news  comes  thftt  Mr.  D.  O.  Hills  has  also  oflteied  $75,000  to  endow  %  profeaaonhip  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  civil  polity. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Universil^  of  California  initiates  the  student  in  the  principles  of  modem 
science  in  its  colleges  of  aCTicnltnre,  mechanics,  minins:,  engineering,  and  chemistiy. 
Abont  the  same  coarse  oi  stndv  is  included  in  the  first  two  years  of  instruction  in 
each  of  these ;  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  special 
studies  of  the  college  elected  by  the  student.  Special  course  students  are  received  in 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  chemistry  and  are  not  forbidden  in  the  other  colleges. 

ParticuUff  attention  to  industrial  drawing  (the  construction  of  machinery  being  the 
principal  object)  is  given  in  the  college  oi  mechanics.  In  the  college  of  mining  a  2 
years'  graduate  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  M.  B. ;  a  similar  course  in  the  college  of 
engineering  entitles  to  c.  B.  The  graduate  degrees  of  M.  s.  and  ph.  b.  are  also  given 
to  student«  completing  the  appropriate  courses. — (University  Register.) 

Scientific  courses  are  found  in  the  minority  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  State ;  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  adds  a  3  years'  Latin-scientific  course  to  its  curriculum. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  Bible  department  of  Pierce  Christian  College, 
College  City ;  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  chartered  in  1868,  which 
has  a  3  years'  course  and  requires  a  collegiate  education  or  like  attainments  for 
admission ;  and  (with  the  same  course  and  requirement)  in  the  San  Francisco  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  chartered  in  1872,  which  received  in  the  latter  part  of  1880  the  sum 
of  $50,000  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart,  oi  New  York  City,  as  an  endowment  fund.  In  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  steps  have  also  been  taken  towards  the  formation  of  a  the- 
ological class,  which  is  to  be  instructed  by  semi- weekly  lectures  on  appropriate 
themes. —  (Catalogues  and  The  Pacific.  December  1,  1880.) 

Legal  instruction  was  given  in  187U-'80  to  159  students  in  the  Hasting  College  of 
Law  connected  with  the  University  of  Califomia.  A  3  years'  conroe  is  lonnd  in  this 
college,  and  regular  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  senior  class  in  required  to  insure 
the  receiving  of  a  diploma.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  class  must  show  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study,  and  a  satisfactory 
examination  is  also  a  prerequisite  to  entering  either  of  the  other  classes. —  (University 
Register.) 

Medical  instruction  in  3  years  graded  courses  of  five  months  in  each  year  is  to  be  had 
in  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  medical  department^  of  the  University 
of  California,  both  "regular  "  schools  in  San  Francisco.  A  matriculating  examination 
is  required  in  the  former  from  1880 ;  graded  studies  and  yearly  examinations  are  found 
in  both  from  1879.  In  connection  with  the  medical  department  of  the  university  Dr. 
H.  D.  Cogswell  establishes  4  chairs,  viz,  of  anatomy,  physiologyi  chemistry,  and 
surgery. —  (University  Register  and  announcements  for  1880.) 

The  California  College  of  Plutrmacy^  at  San  Francisco,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Califomia  although  retaining  its  own  organization,  had  51  students  in 
1879-'80.  The  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  li^  at  least  3^  years'  practical 
experience,  but  he  is  not  to  receive  a  diploma  until  the  completion  ot*  4  years^  senice. 
Attendance  on  two  full  coarses  of  lectures  is  also  required. —  (University  Register.) 

The  Cogewell  Denial  College,  connected  with  the  University  of  Califomia,  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Cogswell,  of  San  Francisco,  in  1879.  The  design 
is  to  have  complete  courses  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and- practice  of  dentistry,  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  to  be  given  at  the  termination  of  the  course.  Chairs 
of  operative  dentistry,  mechanical  dentistry,  and  regional  anatomy  and  surgery  are  to 
be  established.  Women  are  to  be  admitted  as  well  as  men.  Twelve  free  scholarships 
are  to  be  endowed  and  a  system  of  tree  dental  operations  is  to  be  organized  for  those 
too  poor  to  pay. — (University  Register.) 

For  statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  instruction,  see  Tables  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII 
of  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  them,  like  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SDUOATIOX  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  was  founded  in  1860 ;  in  1865  it  was  placed  under  State  control,  and  in  1873 

1  The  Toland  Medical  College  was  donated*  in  1872-'73,  to  the  State  ITniverBity,  and  became  tho 
medical  department  of  tbat  uniyersity. 
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it  was  reported  that  the  inmates  were  olotbed,  as  well  as  fed  and  tanght,  at  State 
expense.  The  bailding  was  bnined  in  Janoary,  1875,  and  in  reoonstraetmg  the  insti- 
tution a  new  plan  was  adopted,  that  of  separate  fire  proof  **  homes"  for  from  40  to  50 
persons  each.  Two  snch  bnUdings  were  constracted.  The  pupils  are  trained  in  Eng- 
lish branches,  in  Scripture  lessons,  and  drawing;  also  in  printing  and  gardening,  sew- 
ing, and  general  housework.  The  statistics  for  1880  are  111  pupils,  107  of  them  remain- 
ing in  December,  and  8  instructors. —  (Reports  and  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  January,  1881.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THB  CHINESE. 

The  report  for  1880  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mission  of  San  Francisco  seems  to  indicate 
that  good  work  has  been  done  io  the  11  years  since  this  mission  was  organized  for  the 
educating  of  Chinese  women  and  children,  yet  lack  of  statistics  renders  it  impossible 
to  show  to  what  point  their  success  has  extended.  The  report  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  indicates  that  all  branches  of  the  work  have  been  continued  as  reported  in  the 
previous  year.  A  day  school  in  San  Francisco  numbered  from  18  to  :^0.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  evening  school  ranged  from  65  to  80,  and  3  teachers  were  employed 
besides  the  missionaries.  The  branch  missions  reported  as  follows :  San  Jos^,  whole 
number  enrolled  110,  average  attendance,  18;  Santa  Rosa,  30  scholars,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  15  to  20.  The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  a  large 
and  efficient  school  and  a  home  and  reformatory  for  Chinese  women.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  and  the  Baptist  Chinese  Mission  both  report  schools  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

The  San  Francisco  Ci^  and  County  Industrial  School,  which  was  organized  in  1859, 
was  turned  over  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  1872,  It  admits  persons  under  18  years 
of  age,  and  trains  them  in  the  elements  of  a  common  school  education  and  in  various 
industries.  In  1879-'80  there  were  474  inmates  in  the  institution.  In  June,  1880,  there 
were  105  boys  and  60  girls  remaining. — (Reports.) 

TRAINING  IN  ART. 

The  San  Francisco  School  of  Design  was  organized  in  1873,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association.  Instruction  is  given  in  pain ti n^  and  drawing.  No 
pupils  under  14  vears  of  age  are  admitted ;  those  entering  pay  tuition  fees,  and  any 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  art  association.  In  1879-^80  there  were  65  pupils  in 
attendance. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  convention  of  this  kind  was  held  in  San  Francisco  December  26-38, 1854, 
with  about  100  persons  present.  In  August,  1856,  a  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Beni- 
cia,  only  about  60  members  present.  From  that  date  until  1861,  no  mention  is  made 
of  such  meeting  On  May  27, 1861,  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco.  This  institute  discussed  measures  for  the  improvement  of  t'eachers  in  school 
methods  and  school  work.  Annual  sessions  were  held  until  1871,  when,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  suitable  appropriations,  there  was  a  cessation  of  these 
meetings.  In  June,  1875,  a  State  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  at  San  Jos^.  This 
body  continues  to  hold  annual  sessions,  the  one  for  1880,  which  met  December  28-30, 
at  San  Francisco,  being  un'usually  successful.  The  attendance,  while  not  particularly 
large,  included  many  representative  teachers.  The  president.  Professor  Norton,  ad- 
dr^sed  the  audience  on  ** Joints  in  our  armor;"  Rev.  C.  C.  Stratton,  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific,  lectured  on  ''Christian  higher  education,"  pleading  for  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  culture ;  Ex-Superintendent  A.  L.  Mann  delivered  an  able  address  on 
Horace  Mann ;  Professor  Towle,  of  the  Yallejo  High  School,  read  a  paper  on  ''Honest 
work  in  the  essentials;"  State  Superintendent  Campbell,  one  on  "The  State  and  higher 
education;"  Miss  Kate  Fisher,  of  Oakland,  one  on  "Proper  reading  for  school 
libraries;"  Miss  Kate  Smith  replied  to  the  enemies  of  the  Kindergarten;  Professor 
Sill,  of  the  University  of  California,  argued  in  favor  of  free  high  schools;  and  Mr. 
F.  P.  Perkins,  in  a  paper  on  "  Reading  and  libraries,"  showed  the  public  library  to 
be  an  important  and  proper  piece  o^the  great  machine  of  education.  Other  papers 
were  read,  on  "Needed  reform  in  education"  and  on  "  The  duties  of  teachers,"  and  a 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Muir,  on  "Alaska  and  its  glaciers."  Amons;  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  unanimously  adopted  were  the  following:  That  the  legislature  be 
requested  to  fix  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  at  a  figure  enabling  them  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  such  frequent  supervision  of  schools  as  is  needed  to  secure 
the  highest  efficiency  and  economy ;  that  only  persons  of  the  highest  character  and 
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capacity  be  selected  to  act  as  school  teachers  and  members  of  boards  of  education ;  that 
iu large  cities  members  of  boards  of  education  be  appointed  rather  than  elected ;  and 
that  a  chair  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaohing  be  established  in  the  State  University 
of  Califomia. — (Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  January  and  May,  1881.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER.         ' 

Hon.  Fbsd.  M.  Campbell,  State  tuperintindeTU  qfp%Mie  instruetum^  SaeramnUo, 

[Term,  1880-1884.] 

Other  raperinteDdents  in  the  ten  yean  have  been  Ber.  O.  P.  Fitsgenld,  186S-1872 :  Hon.  H.  K.  Bol* 
ander  im-187e;  Hon.  Esra  8.  Carr.  187e-1880. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  EDUCATION^AIj  STATISTICS 


187(M71. 

1871-^72. 

1872-^73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

You  til  of  school  age  a  .................... 

7,742 

10,133 

14,417 

19,309 

Enrolled  in  graded  schools ............... 

Enrolled  in  ongraded  schools ............. 

Total  number  enrolled --- 

4,357 
2,611 

5,389 

3,042 

53 

56 

198 
105 
138 
1,259 
$103,266 
106 

78 

101 

179 

$68  00 

51  00 

$75,927 
101,682 

7,456 

4,172 

52 

56 

243 
125 
180 
1,566 
$260,183 
111 

107 

134 

241 

$62  00 

51  00 

$138,803 
141,374 

11,276 

6,508 

A veracre  dailv  attendance     .   ............ 

Percentage  of  enrolment  on  school  popu- 
lation. 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  on  en- 
rolment. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nomber  of  districts .................. 

160 

80 

120 

652 

$82,574 

92 

80 

84 

164 

$69  00 

54  00 

$81,274 
67,395 

290 
157 
253 

Number  of  school-houses 

Number  of  schools 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 

Valuation  of  public  school  property 

Average  time  of  school  in  days ........... 

$337,895 
97 

139 

169 

308 

$60  00 

50  00 

$205,765 
199,765 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  employed 

Averacre  monthl  v  nav  of  men ............. 

Averaire  monthl  v  nav  of  women .......... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools. ......... 

Whole  expenditure  for  them  ............. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  paid  in  ......................... 

Interest  on  available  fund 

•The  school  age  wm  5-21  imtU  1870,  then  6-21. 
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OP  COIiOBABO— 1870->71  TO  1870-'80. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-7a 

187&-'79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

23,274 

21,962 

21,612 

26,473 

29,738 
8,508 
10,263 
18,771 
10,919 
63 

58 

389' 
255 

35,566 
10,377 
11,742 
22,119 
12,618 
62 

57 

414 
292 

L  5,828 
L  1,869 
I.  1,479 
I.  3,348 
I.  1,699 
D.    1 

D.    1 

I.    25 
I.    37 

I.  27,824 

12,552 
7,343 

14,364 

14,085 

8,141 

65 

58 

313 
219 

16,641 

9,699 

63 

58 

372 
249 

L  17,762 
I.  10,007 

329 
172 

280 

341 
217 

I.    254 
I.    212 

1,583 

$472,963 

108 

233 

297 

530 

$56  10 

51  45 

$245,145 
215,225 

2,883 

$474,771 

91 

226 

341 

567 

$49  90 

46  95 

$281,674 
243,850 

$40,000 

12,541 

5,600 

3,260 
$496,891 

3,642 
$6^,410 

I.   382 
I.  $185, 519 

I.  2,990 

$414,009 
116 

$504,248 
100 

176 

225 

401 

$60  00 

48  00 

$270,856 
233,298 

I.  $599, 836 

172 
205 
377 

$60  00 
48  00 

$247,179 
210,814 

255 

338 

593 

$57  27 

52  88 

$309,499 
264,371 

247 

431 

678 

&$42  84 

40  87 

$522,581 
395,227 

$36,000 

D.    8 
I.    93 
I.    85 
D.$14  43 
D.  12  01 

I.$213,082 
1.130,856 

I.    167 
I.    347 
I.    514 
D.  $26  16 
D.  13  13 

I.  $441, 307 
L  327,832 

$5,918 

9,765 

I.  $3, 847 

(In  nngnded  sdhoobi  in  graded  soliooU  men  teaching  received  $101.75  and  women  164.38. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  the  year  1861  there  was  a  superintendent  of  common  sehoob,  the  territorial 
treasurer  serving  ex  officio  as  such,  although  the  separate  office  of  territorial  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  was  not  created  till  1869.  Formerly  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  eovemor  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  since  1877  he  has  been 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters.  Countv  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people,  have 
existed  m>m  the  beginning  of  the  school  system.  The  constitution  of  1876,  when  Col- 
orado became  a  State,  provided  a  State  board  of  education,  with  a  board  of  land  com- 
missioners for  management  of  the  school  lands,  and  allowed  women'  the  right  to  vote 
at  school  elections  and  to  hold  school  offices  in  districts.  It  also  provided  that  an  edn> 
cational  qualification  for  electors  might  be  prescribed  after  1890.  District  boards  of 
directors  (up  to  Uiat  time  composed  of  only  3  persons)  were  in  the  same  year  idlowed 
to  be  composed  of  6  for  a  population  over  1,000,  and  a  law  was  passed  allowing  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  3  members  to  attend  to  union  high  schools.  The  sys- 
tem, as  thus  constituted,  includes  the  following  officers:  a  State  superintendent  of 
imblic  instructiou,  a  State  board  of  education,  a  State  board  of  land  oooimissioners. 
county  superiutendents  of  schools,  district  bo^nls  of  directors  of  3  to  6  members,  ana 
committees  of  3  members  (with  the  county  superintendent  as  president)  to  attend  to 
union  high  school  districts.  Women  may  hold  school  district  offices  and  vote  i^  school 
elections. — (School  laws  and  constitution,  1876.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Prior  to  the  entrance  of  this  State  into  the  Union,  in  1876,  the  school  laws  differed 
in  some  minor  details  from  the  more  complete  arrangements  growing  out  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  that  year.  To  that  date  the  school  age  was  5-21 ;  thereafter,  6-21. 
Union  high  schools  were  first  established  in  that  year.  The  school  funds,  from  taxa- 
tion,^ fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  &c.,  were  apportioned  among  the  districts  according 
to  the  children  of  school  age  enumerated.  A  law  of  February  12, 1876,  however,  gave 
one-half  of  the  general  school  fund  according  to  the  aggregate  attendance  at  school ; 
the  other  half,  according  to  the  children  of  school  age  enumerated.  The  basis  of 
apportionment  from  March  22, 1877,  has  been  according  to  the  number  of  children  6 
to  21  years  of  age.  According  to  the  law  of  February  12, 1876,  after  September,  1877, 
districts  would  forfeit  their  snare  of  the  general  school  fund  unless  the  schools  were 
maintained  120  days  in  the  preceding  year.  The  constitution  of  March,  1876,  changed 
this  to  three  months  (60  days),  which  still  remains  the  rule.  Teachers  were  and  are 
required  to  have  certificates  of  qualification  or  licenses  from  the  proper  authorities  to 
entitle  them  to  compensation  for  their  services.  As  the  law  stands  now,  the  counties, 
to  receive  their  share  of  the  public  school  ftinds,  must  have  made  the  proper  report  to 
the  State  superintendent;  the  districts,  as  above  stated,  must  have  taught  school 
at  least  60  days  during  the  preceding  year,  except  that  in  new  districts  a  year  is  id- 
lowed  to  pass  before  this  provision  goes  into  effect.  Districts  may  vote  to  raise  special 
funds  for  school-houses  and  other  purposes,  which  must  be  kept  separate  frt>m  the 
State  school  moneys.  The  constitution  forbids  the  teaching  of  any  sectarian  tenets  or 
doctrines  in  the  public  schools  and  the  makinc  of  anv  distinction  or  classification  of 
pupils  on  account  of  race  or  color.'  It  also  prohibits  the  use  of  public  funds  to  sustain 
any  educational  institution  of  a  sectarian  character,  and  prohibits  the  requirement  of 
any  religious  test  or  qualification  as  a  condition  of  admission,  either  as  teacher  or 
student,  to  any  such  institution.  Provision  is  made  for  hisrh  schools,  for  a  State  uni- 
versity, and  for  a  State  a^icultural  colle^.  If  teachers'  institutes  are  held  (|  100  annu- 
ally being  allowed  therefor  in  each  judicial  district),  teachers  attending  reoeive  their 
pay,  even  if  their  schools  should  be  closed  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  his  report  for  ISTQ-'SO,  indicates  his 
belief  that  the  oest  citizens  are  taking  such  an  active  interest  in  the  public  schools  that 
no  step  backward  will  ever  be  taken ;  but  that,  in  number  and  excellence,  the  schools 
will  keep  pace  with  the  srowth  of  the  communities,  and  that,  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
present,  in  most  Colorado  towns,  the  most  costly  edifice  will  be  the  school  building, 
the  most  precious  institution  the  public  school.  Reports  fh>m  the  different  counties 
indicate  a  general  improvement  in  the  building  and  grounds,  and  that  many  school 
buildings  are  in  process  of  erection.  The  statistical  tables  show  also  decided  advance- 
ment.   There  was  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment  both  in  graded 

>  Theqnestion  of  female  nxiffnn  was  decided  as  above  by  a  direct  rote  of  the  people  at  the  general 
election  after  the  admlsaion  of  this  State  into  the  Union. 

*Connty  taxation  was,  from  1870, 2  to  10  mills  on  the  dollar;  in  1880  it  stands  not  leas  than  2  milla  nor 
mot*  than  5. 

^Separate  schools  tor  ooloied  children  are  foond,  however,  throogh  all  these  yesiJK 
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tod  miffrftded  sohools,  in  the  average  daily  attendanoe,  in  the  number  of  distriote  and 
flchool-nooaes,  in  the  Taloation  of  sohool  property,  in  teachers,  and  in  both  receipts 
and  expenditores  for  sohool  parposes.  Yet,  with  all  this  apparent  progress,  there  axe 
elements  of  weakness  in  the  country  schools  which  are  dne  to  the  short  terms,  fre- 
qoent  changes  of  teachers,  and  inefficient  teaching.  These  troubles  are  traced  in  the 
main  to  financial  difficulties  in  the  districts,  caused  by  the  small  amount  of  the  levy 
for  school  purposes  and  the  failure  to  collect  the  le^ ;  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  inter- 
est of  school  officers  and  patrons,  some  schools  not  being  visited  from  one  year  to  an- 
other ;  to  the  few  candidates  from  whom  to  select  teachers ;  and  to  the  distance  of  many 
children  from  school,  which  naturally  prevents  their  regular  attendance.  Superin- 
tendent Shattuck  thinks  there  can  be  no  material  change  for  the  better  in  these  coun- 
try schools  till  the  lands  become  more  thickly  settled,  unless  the  change  should  come 
through  the  raising  of  the  lesal  minimum  mill  tax  levied  by  the  counties  for  school 
purposes.  This  increase  of  the  county  levy  would  cause  cities  and  villages  to  give 
more  than  they  receive,  but  the  poorer  schools  would  be  aided  and  the  schools  of  the 
county  would  be  supported  mainly  by  the  general  fund  instead  of  by  special  taxa- 
tion. He  also  says  that  in  the  past  the  teachers  have  come  in  from  other  States,  while 
now  the  graduates  of  the  Colorado  schools  seek  these  places,  and  thejr  need  the  train- 
ing procured  at  normal  institutes.  Then  he  would  have  county  superintendents  more 
pmicular  as  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  district  secretaries,  who,  working  without 
pay,  are  oftentimes  very  neglectful  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  A  step  in 
advance  in  the  examination  of  teachers  has  been  made  since  August,  1677,  the  ques- 
tions for  the  Quarterly  examinations  of  teachers  being  now  sent  from  the  State  super- 
intendent's cmce  to  the  diiferent  county  superintendents.  The  results  of  this  uni- 
formity of  examination  seem  to  be  satisfactoi^. — (State  report.) 

b£8Uh£  of  the  school  system  for  ten  teabs. 

The  separate  office  of  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  created 
in  1869;  previously,  the  territorial  treasurer  served  ex  officio  in  this  capacity.  In  the 
earlier  years  reports  firom  the  county  superintendents  were  frequently  retarded  or  not 
sent  in  at  all,  but  during  1870-71  the  people  commenced  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
the  common  schools  and  in  a  greater  length  of  term,  while  as  enrly  as  that  year  naded 
schools  were  in  successful  operation  in  Denver,  Central,  Blackhawk,  and  several  other 
towns  in  the  Territory.  In  1872-73  a  great  increase  in  school  population,  a  growing 
interest  in  popular  education,  several  costly  school  buildinijs  in  process  of  erection, 
and  a  tendency  towards  equality  in  teochenr  wages  were  noticeable,  in  some  districts 
the  men  even  receiving  less  than  the  women.  Still  there  was  neglect  of  the  school  ad- 
vantages offered,  as  omy  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  were  iu  attendance 
dnriux  the  111  days  of  the  school  year.  During  the  first  five  years  of  this  decennary 
several  schools  for  secondary  instruction  were  instituted ;  the  first  rcjof  ularly  organized 
hiffh  school  in  the  Territory  was  established  at  Denver  (apparently  in  1873-74) ;  two 
eoUegee,  outgrowths  of  missionary  labor,  came  into  existence;  the  University  of  Col- 
orado >  t>ecame  a  fixed  fact;  the  Territorial  School  of  Mines,  which,  with  these  other 
colleges,  admitted  both  sexes,  was  created;  a  theological  school  (St.  Matthews  Hall) 
began  its  work;  and  the  deaf-mute  institute  at  Colorado  Springs  was  established. 
Moreover,  the  Territory  was  entirely  free  from  debt,  with  a  large  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  it  was  stated  m  1875  that  the  most  ardent  educational  enthusiast  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  progress  made  in  the  five  years.  In  1876  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion required  of  teachers  was  raised,  the  value  of  school  property  materially  increased, 
and  thie  year  was  marked  by  a  healthy  growth  of  the  school  system.  From  that 
year  on  the  public  schools  continued  prosperous,  and  there  was  an  evident  desire  to 
establish  even  more  schools.  Teachers'  wages  decreased  somewhat  from  1876  to  1878, 
but  the  tendency  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  continued,  the  pay  to  be 
fixed  rather  by  the  amount  and  kind  of  labor  than  by  the  sex  of  the  laborer.  Refer- 
ence to  the  statistical  table  shows  a  decided  growth  in  enrolment,  attendance^  dis- 
tricts, teachers,  volumes  in  school  libraries,  valuation  of  school  property,  and  in  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  school  purposes  during  the  ten  years. 

kikderoarten. 

A  Kindergarten  was  established  in  1877  at  Denver,  with  an  attendance  of  8  pupils. 
In  1879  it  ceased  to  exist. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  sehool  system  of  Denver  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education  of 
6  members  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  2  to  be  changed  each  year.  The  board 
chooses  annually  a  city  superiutendont  of  schools. 

'Altbeojch  it  did  not  open  nntil  1877,  bnd  woa  secnred  in  1871.  and  in  1874  an  i^ropriation  of  $15,000 
ftaan  Um  legialatarB  wm  reoelved  towards  the  ereotion  of  a  bnilding.  T  ^ 
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Leadville  has  also  a  board  of  education  of  6  membere,  and  a  citv  superintendent. 
The  Golden  school  district  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  directors.    The 
principal  of  one  of  the  schools  acts  as  superintendent  of  the  district  schools. 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Population, 
oensos  of 
1880. 

sohool  age^ 

Sniolment 
in  puhlic 
schools. 

Arerage 
daUy  at- 
tendance. 

Kmnberof 
teachers. 

Expendi* 
tore. 

Denver ........... ........ 

85,630 
14,820 

5.700 
al,200 

8.210 
1.000 

1.953 

85 

18 

$107,352 

I«eadvllle 

a  In  December,  1879. 
ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

Denver  reports  2,600  sittings  for  study  in  its  7  public  school  buildings,  valued,  Tdth 
sites  and  furniture,  at  |403,000.  Besides  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  there  were 
believed  to  be  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Leadpille  reports  progress  from  year  to  year  in  the  schools,  which  were  opened  for  the 
first  time  in  July,  1877.  Until  within  a  few  months  one  school  building  and  a  few 
rented  rooms  housed  all  the  pupils,  but  in  1680  a  fine  central  building,  to  cost  $41,000, 
was  erected  for  'school  purposes.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1879  five  teachers  were 
reported,  which  number  increased  to  nine  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Eighteen 
teachers,  oue  a  special  teacher  of  music,  and  1,000  pupils  were  reported  at  the  close  of 
1880.  A  general  standard  of  excellence  was  also  noticeable. —  (Weekly  Democrat, 
Leadville,  January  1,  1881.) 

Golden  reports  progress  in  school  matters  worthy  of  mention.  The  total  enrolment 
in  1880  was  501  out  of  a  school  population  of  about  1,600 :  average  belonging.  355 ;  av- 
erage attendance,  337.  The  directors  report  ample  facilities  for  school  work,  schools 
approaching  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  good  discipline  in  all  departments,  a  school- 
house  costing  $7,000  erected  during  the  year,  and  a  system  of  grading  undertaken. — 
(Beport  of  board  of  directors. ) 


TEAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


NORMAL  COUBSES. 


Normal  courses  are  found  in  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  which  reported 
31  normal  pupils  in  1879-'80 ;  in  Colorado  College,  which  had  4  classes  in  the  uonual 
school  and  required  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
orthography  of  those  desiring  admission ;  and  in  the  high  school  at  Denver,  where 
teachers  are  trained  for  the  city  schools. —  (Catalogues  and  reiK>rts.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  school  law  provides  for  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  judicial  district,  and  that 
such  meetings  must  originate  in  the  expressed  desire  of  twenty-five  or  more  teachers, 
each  institute  to  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  $100  annually.  The  State  superin- 
tendent says  that  **  no  such  institute  has  ever  been  held  or  ever  will  be."  He  gives 
OS  a  reason  that  the  county  seats  of  any  two  counties  are  too  far  apart  and  the  cost  of 
travel  too  great  to  expect  the  teachers  of  such  counties  to  unite  in  an  institute.^  He 
states,  however,  that  the  need  of  normal  institutes  increases  firom  year  to  year,  as 
graduates  from  the  schools  of  Colorado  are  now  seeking  positions  as  teachers  which 
used  to  be  occupied  by  experienced  instructors  from  other  parts  of  the  Union.  En- 
deavors were  made  in  1878  to  form  such  associations,  and  one  institute  was  held  in 
Leadville  in  September  1878,  with  18  teachers  present. — (Laws  and  State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

In  1872  an  act  was  passed  naming  the  Colorado  Monthly  (published  at  Denver  from 
the  preceding  year)  as  the  official  organ  of  the  department  of  public  schools  of  the 
Territory.  This  act  took  eftect  February  8,  1872,  but  the  publication  of  the  Journal 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  1873. — (Law,  1872.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  of  statistics  in  the  State  report  enumerates  166  graded  schools  in  12  coun- 
ties, and  Superintendent  Shattuck  states  that  all  the  graded  schools  have  a  high  school 

*  Attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  establish  these  moetinj^  for  in  1870-71  sncoessfol  institntet 
were  held  in  Arapahoe  and  Bonlder  Counties,  and  in  1875  one  was  held  in  Weld  Coonty. 
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ooniBe.  Denver  is,  however,  the  only  place  of  eafficient  population  to  reqnire  a  school 
of  this  grade  with  a  fhll  and  entirely  distinct  faculty.  This  school  ofifers  3  courses  of 
4  years  each:  a  general  course,  an  English  classical,  and  a  classical. 

The  Leadville  nigh  school  reported  a  principal  and  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  latter 
part  of  1880  and  an  enrolment  of  94  pupils.  Good  attendance  and  rapid  advancement 
of  pupils  were  mentioned.  In  Golden  the  high  school  course  occupies  3  years  and  aims 
to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  English  oranches,  but  does  not  include  the  study 
of  languages. —  (State  and  city  reports  and  Leadville  Weekly  Democrat.) 

OTHER  8RCON DART  8CUOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNITBR8ITIE8  AKD  COLLEQR8  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  UniverHty  of  Colorado^  Boulder,  became  an  institution  of  the  State  under  the 
constitution  of  1876,  and  was  placed  under  the  control  of  six  regents  elected  by  the 
people.  The  act  to  establish  this  institution  was  passed  in  1862,  but  it  was  only  iu 
1877  that  sufficient  funds  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  university  to  allow  a  com- 
mencement to  be  made.  The  intention  is  to  include  classical,  philosophical,  normal, 
scientific,  and  legal  courses  in  the  instruction,  and  to  have  a  department  of  pbysicai 
sciences.  In  187S-*80  there  were  72  pupils  iu  tne  preparatory  classes,  31  in  the  normal, 
and  18  in  the  university  proper  —  total,  121.  The  whole  expenses  for  the  two  years 
ending  October  1,  1880,  were  $23,899,  the  teachers  receiving  $15,290  of  this  amount. — 
(Catalogues  and  State  report^  1879-'80.) 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  dates  its  organization  from  1874.  It  has  already 
established  3  general  courses  of  study :  an  English  normal,  a  preparatory  classical,  aud 
a  collegiate.  There  is  also  a  mining  and  roetallurffloal /course.  Graduates  of  the  Den- 
ver high  school  are  received  without  examinotlon;  graduates  of  the  proparatxory 
sch<x>l  enter  the  freshman  class  without  further  examination.  The  establishment  of 
a  professorship  of  the  English  Bible  is  provided  for  in  the  endowment,  aud  certain 
biblical  exercises  even  now  enttT  into  the  ccmrse. —  (Circular  for  1880.) 

Denver  Vnictrnty  was  incorporated  iu  J8li4,  but  after  a  few  years*  existence  was 
closed.  It  was  reestablished  iu  1880,  with  two  preparatory  courses  of  3  years  each,  a 
full  collegiate  course  lea<lingto  the  degrees  of  D.  s.  and  n.  a.,  special  courses,  andbchoois 
of  painting  and  music ;  book-keeping,  telegraphy,  French,  and  German  were  taught. 
This  first  term  was  a  snccessfhl  one,  and  there  were  between  80  and  90  pupils  under 
instruction. — (Prospectus  and  Western  Christian  Advocate,  December  29,  1880.) 

£^iu  UniverHtiff  Evans,  a  Presbyterian  institution  open  to  both  sexes,  was  reported 
in  1874  and  1875.  In  the  latter  year  it  had  21^  male  and  15  female  students  iu  its  pre- 
paratory department,  but  none  in  collegiate  classes.  Whether  it  is  still  in  existence 
or  has  ever  reached  collegiate  raok  is  unknown. 

For  detailed  statistics,  reference  is  made  to  Table  IX  of  the  appendix;  for  a  sum- 
mary thereof,  to  the  report  of  the  Commissionor  preceding. 

INSTITUnONB  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

This  sex  has  equal  opportunities  with  the  men  in  the  universities  and  colleges  re- 
porting. For  any  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  especially  adapted  to  women, 
reference  is  made  to  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  to  a  summary  thereof  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIBNTIFIC. 

The  State  Jgriculhtral  College^  Fort  Collins,  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  February  11, 1870.  In  ier76  its  affairs  were  said  to  have  been  success- 
fully managed,  but  it  was  not  fully  organized  uniil  1878-79,  its  initial  or  preparatory 
term  closing  November  28,  1879.  It  has  a  4  years'  course,  opens  its  doors  to  women, 
and  requires  for  admission  an  examination  iu  common  scnool  branches. — (Reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878  and  1879  and  circular  for  1880.) 

The  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  dates  its  charter  fix>m  1870  and  its  organization 
from  1874.  It  was  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  1876,  with  6  stiulents  in 
the  school  and  20  attending  lectures.  In  1877  it  was  reorganized  as  a  free  scientifio 
school^  and  after  January  17, 1878,  it  was  to  be  supported  by  a  State  ta^c  of  one-tenth 
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of  a  mill  on  tlie  dollar.  In  1880  the  legislatnre  inoreaaed  the  regnlar  appropriation, 
a  new  building  was  erected,  and  a  complete  reorganization  and  equipment  were  to 
follow.  There  are  now  two  regular  courses  of  study,  in  mining  engineering  and  met- 
allurgy, each  covering  3  years.  A  satisfactory  examination  at  the  termination  of 
either  course  entitles  to  a  State  diplonm.  No  special  examination  for  admission  la  to 
be  required  until  l880-'ai.— (Circulars.) 

Colorado  CoUege,  Colorado  Springs,  has  added  to  its  other  oonrses  a  mining  and 
metallurgical  department.  There  are  also  special  courses,  the  finishing  of  which 
entitles  to  a  certiiicato  of  competency.    The  regu'  *'      .  .     .    < 

instruction  in  descriptive  and  theoretical  metall 
and  practical  chemistry,  analysis,  assaying,  ~ 
1879-m) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

There  are  no  professional  schools  in  this  State.  In  1870,  Matthews  Hall,  a  theolog- 
ical school  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  started  at  Qolden.  In  1875  it 
reported  a  3  years'  course,  3  instructors,  and  2  students.  In  1877  it  was  suspended, 
and  on  April  6.  1878,  the  building  was  aestroyed  by  fire.  No  legal  or  medical  schools 
have  been  established. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BDUCATIOX  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Mute  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  was 
founded  in  1874,  and  the  legislature  then  appropriated  |5,OU0  for  its  immediate  use 
and  levied  a  tax  of  one- fifth  of  one  mill  for  its  second  year's  maintenance.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  the  institution  took  possession  of  a  new  building  erected  on  grounds  donated 
by  the  Colorado  Springs  Company.  The  institute  is  supported  by  the  State,  and  it 
otfers  free  instruction  to  aU  deaf-mute  or  blind  residents  of  the  State  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  7  years  and  embraces  the  common 
English  branches,  United  States  history,  drawing,  articulation,  and  lip  readinff.  The 
girls  learn  dressmaking  and  plain  sewing;  the  boys,  printing.  A  return  for  1880 
reports  3  instructors,  38  pupils  (all  mutes),  and  53  mutes  admitted  since  1874.  Lack 
of  room  had  prevented  tne  admission  of  the  blind,  but  the  legislature  appropriated 
$20,000  for  additional  buildings  and  furnishings,  so  that  hereatter  the  blind  will  be 
admitted.— (Return  and  former  reports  to  this  Bureau.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Chi  December  28,  1875,  the  first  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in  Denver 
bv  about  150  superintendents,  teachers,  and  others.  The  sixth  annual  session  took 
place  in  the  same  city  on  December  28-2^,  1880.  It  was  reported  to  be  a  very  suceeesful 
meeting.  President  J.  H.  Baker,  in  the  opening  address,  referred  to  the  great  need 
of  zeal  in  school  work.  Mr.  W.  S.  Thomas,  of  Leadville,  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
a  teacher's  work.  Superintendent  Grove  discussed  Richard  Grant  White-s  attack  on 
the  school  system,  Messrs.  Sewall  and  Haskill  continuing  the  subject.  The  afternoon 
session  was  occupied  by  President  E.  E.  Edwards,  of  Fort  Collins,  on  *'  Education  and 
the  state,"  and  by  Miss  Forbes,  of  Larimer  City,  on  ''The  development  of  the  facul- 
ties in  primary  work.''  In  the  evening.  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert  lectured  on  the  benefits  of 
culture  to  mankind.  The  subjects  for  the  following  day  were :  Methods  of  teaching 
elementary  algebra,  the  education  of  women,  and  the  development  of  faculties  in  pri- 
mary work.  Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  consolidation  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  School  of  Mines  into  one  institction.  as  by 
a  concentration  of  the  innds  the  cause  of  higher  education  would  be  benefited ;  sug- 
gesting the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  x>edagogics  in  connection  with  the  university, 
as  more  thorough  normal  training  is  needed ;  urging  that  the  granting  of  State  diplo- 
mas be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  to  prepare  questions  for  county  boards  and 
for  examinations  for  State  diplomas ;  and  that  the  sciences  be  struck  off  the  third  class 
certificates ;  also  demonstrating  the  need  of  a  State  reform  school  for  boys.  After  the 
election  of  officers,  the  meeting  adjourned.— (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and 
other  sources.) 

teachers'  convention. 

An  association  of  teachers  met  at  Boulder  April  1-2, 1880,  but  whether  this  was  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  or  a  more  local  assemblage  does  not  appear.  Papers  were 
read  on  ''Methods  of  teaching,"  << Methods  of  teachmff  percentage,"  '*The  Bible  in 
our  public  schools."  *'  The  cooperation  of  parents  in  school  work,"  ''Cultivation  of  a 
literary  taste,"  "  A  method  in  grammar,"  and  "  Method  of  teaching  orthography  and 
reading."    Superintendent  Cornell  gave  a  leotnre  on  "  Our  schools  and  school  work." 
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Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall  spoko  on  "How  to  teach  natnral  scienoee.''  Mr.H.  Bagly  lead  a 
paper  on  "  How  shall  we  teach  f  "  and  an  illnBtration  of  primary  work  in  nambers  was 
given  by  a  class  in  charge  of  Bfiss  Westover.  The  exercises  were  interspersed  with 
mosic  and  recitations. —  (New  York  School  JonmaL) 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joseph  a  Shattdci;  SiaUHiperintmdtntitfpuNitoiniintetSont  Dmter, 

[Pint  tenn,  1870-1879;  Moond  tenn,  1879-188L] 

PMoeding  taperiiitaidents  In  the  ten  yean  were :  Hon.  W.  C.  Lathrop,  Febnuoy,  1870|  to  Joly,  1878, 
and  Hm.  Horaoe  IL  Hale,  Jnly,  1878,  to  November  18, 1878. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  C0MMI8SI0NEB  OP  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OP  BDUCATIOI^AIi  STATISTICS 


X*OFULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  ase  (4-16).. 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  sonools 

Average  attendance,  winter.. 
Average  attendaDce,  summer., 
Per  cent,  enrolled  in  public 

schools. 

Per  cent,  in  all  schools 

Pupils  in  other  than  public 

schools. 
Children  of  school  age  in  no 

schooL 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State. .. 

Public  schools 

Departments  in  public  schools; 

Graded  schools 

Avenge  time  of  school  in  days. 
School-houses  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

In  fair  condition 

In  poor  condition 


187(M71. 


128,468 

113,588 

67,018 

58,349 

88.50 

95.23 

8,754 

11,947 


1871-TO. 


131,748 

114,805 

67,599 

58,113 

87.14 

93.99 
9,029 

13,512 


;dm. 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers  in  winter  public 

schools. 
Teachers  in  summer  public 

schools. 

Men  teaching  in  winter 

Men  teaching  in  summer 

Women  teacning  in  winter 

Women  teaching  in  summer. .. 

Average  monthfy  pay,  men 

Average  monthly  pay,  women. 

INOOBIE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  income  for  public  schools . 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund 1 


1,535 
1,630 
2,2iH) 
225 
12id 


602 
256 


1,521 
1,638 
2,348 

232 
8  nu  13i  d. 

873 

520 
254 


2,420 
2,380 


186 

1,721 

2,194 

$66  56 

32  69 


1872-73. 


2,477 

2,438 

715 

198 

1.762 

2,240 

|67  01 

34  09 


$1, 503, 618 11, 442, 669  $1, 542, 489  $1, 
1,496,98^  1,528,440  1,477,443 


$2, 043, 376  $2, 043, 376  $2,044, 191 


132,908 

114.857 

67,172 

60.905 

86.41 

92.83 
8,529 


1873-74. 


1,502 
1,648 
2,405 

236 
174. 18 

920 

499 
240 


2,521 

2,492 

711 

246 

1,810 

2,246 

f69  03 

36  05 


1874-75. 


133,528 

119,298 

71,433 

63,052 

89.34 

95.65 
8,422 

13,030 


1,495 
1,642 
2,458 

260 
176.29 

934 

504 
218 


2,601 

2,561 

704 

258 

1,897 

2,303 

f 71  48 
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134,976 

119.489 

71,935 

65.251 

88.53 

95.30 
9,145 

12,970 


1.5065 
1,650 
2,499 

2'i4 
176.261 

899 

531 
224 


2,631 

2,596 

721 

272 

1.910 

2^324 

pO  05 

37  35 


,612, 940  $1,592, 858 
1,697,574  1,552,584 
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OF  CONNECTICUT— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76.       1876-'77, 


135,189 

119, 106 

74,369 

66,621 

88.10 

95.36 
9,816 

12,297 


1,493 
1,628 
2,499 

270 
17a  13 

883 

556 
212 


2,666 

2,638 

767 

321 

1,889 

2.317 

$67  43 

37  16 


|1,  .560, 565 
1,529,181 


137,099 

119,208 

75,732 

68,588 
86.95 

94.38 
10,180 

13.865 


1,487 
1,629 
2,5.30 

277 
177.52 

922 

524 
201 


2,676 

2,660 

753 

305 

1,923 

2,354 

$64  55 

36  20 


$1,506,219 
1,510,V23 


1877-7a 


$2,791,993.  $2,000,000 


1878-^. 


138,407 

119,828 

77,218 

69,832 

86.56 

94.60 
11,109 

13,474 


1,500 
1,647 
2,564 

286 
178.47 

896 

555 
213 


2,711 

2,678 

752 

349 

1.959 

2,329 

$61  03 

36  50 


$1,509,15^ 
1,506,477 


138,426 

119,382 

75,678 

69,707 

86.24 

94.34 
11,215 

14, 112 


1,498 
1,638 
2,571 

300 
178.60 

909 

555 
192 


2,741 

2,721 

7r3 

377 

1,968 

2,344 

$57  19 

35  27 


$1,390,972 
1,375,880 


1879l.»80. 


i8 

m 


140,235  I. 

119,6941  L 
78,4211  L 
68,672  D. 
85.35  D. 


94.37 
13,900 

13,565 


1,473 
1,630 
2,594 

308 
179.02 

893 

543 
211 


2,771 

2,746 
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2,025 

2,354 

$56  43 
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1,408,376 
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12  I. 
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27  L 
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$0  76i  D. 
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$90,729  D. 
32,495  D. 


11,767 

6,106 

11,403 

10,323 

3.15 

.86 
5,146 

1,618 


304 


41 
45 


351 


47 

206 

304 

160 

$10  13 

2  76 


$21,917 

88,60ff 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICXB8. 

From  1865  a  board  of  ednoation  of  4  persons  appointed  by  the  seneral  assembly, 
with  th^  governor  and  lieutenant  goremor  and  a  secretary  chosen  oy  the  board,  has 
had  general  saperrision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  The  board  has  an 
assistant  secretaryi  Hot  office  work,  and  a  general  agent,  to  snperintend  the  execution 
of  the  compulsory  school  laws.  The  local  officers  since  1856  have  been  town  boards 
of  school  yisltors  of  3,  6,  or  9  members;  district  school  committees  of  not  more  than  3 
members,  wit^  derl^  treasurer,  and  tax  collector;  and  in  school  districts  which  suo- 
oeedad  finmar  school  societies^  boards  of  education  of  6  or  9  members. 

lyp'y  ii;if  FBATOBXS  OF  TUK  8T8XICM* 

Public  schools  have  been  sustained  in  this  State  (although,  up  to  166a^th  the  aid 
of  rate  bills)  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  one  in  New  Haven  in  IG29,  The  first 
free  public  school  law  was  passed  in  1868.  It  abolished  rate  biUs  and  required  each 
town  to  raise  by  taxation  tne  thuds  necessary  to  make  its  schools  free,  not  less  than 
six-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar.  In  1869  the  amount  was  fixed  at  not  lees  than  one 
mill  on  the  dollar.  In  1871  an  annual  appropriation  was  made  from  the  State  treas- 
ury of  a  sum  equal  to  f  1.50  for  each  j^erson  between  4  and  16,  to  be  paid  to  the  several 
towns  with  the  dividends  of  the  school  fund.  The  other  monevs  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  are  the  income  of  town  deposit  funds  and  school  societv  frmaa. 
In  order  to  receive  their  proportion  of  public  money,  districts  must  sustain  schools  at 
least  30  weeks  in  the  year,  when  there  are  24  or  more  children  of  school  age  therein ; 
24  weeks^  when  the  number  is  under  24 ;  and  36  weeks,  when  it  is  110  or  more.  There 
must  also  be  school-houses  and  outbuildings  satisfactory  to  the  school  visitors,  and 
each  committee  must  make  a  full  report  of  school  statistics,  including  the  names  of 
all  x>ersons  In  the  district  4  to  16  years  old  and  the  place,  year,  and  month  of  their  laat 
attendance  at  school,  with  the  names  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  employers. 

AU  children  8  to  14,  unless  physically  or  mentallv  disabled,  must  attend  some  school 
at  least  3  months  in  each  year,  of  which  6  weeks  must  be  consecutive,  or  else  be 
instructed  at  home  for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  the  common  school  branches :  and 
such  children  may  not  be  employed  in  any  business  unless  they  have  been  taught  for 
at  least  60  days  during  the  year  preceding.  A  penalty  of  $100  is  imposed  on  employers 
who  disobey  this  law ;  school  visitors  are  required  to  examine  into  the  subject  and 
report  violations  of  the  law,  and  it  is  also  the  sjiecial  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  State 
board  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  Towns  and  dties  may  make  regulations  oon- 
ceming  truants  under  which  youth  growing  up  in  habits  of  idleness  or  immorality 
may  be  committed  to  institutions  for  reformation,  boys  to  the  State  Befbrm  School  or 
to  some  local  house  of  correction,  and  girls  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Qirls. 

Teachers  cannot  be  les ally  employ ed  in  schools  receiving  anv  portion  of  their  support 
from  pubUo  money  umess  they  have  certificates  of  oualincation  frt>m  the  proper 
officers,  and  no  teacher  may  receive  pay  unless  he  has  filled  out  .hia.  school  register  in 
the  manner  required  bv  law. 

Provision  ia  made  for  public  school  libraries,  graded  and  high  schools,  teaohocs' 
institutes,  and  a  State  nonnal  schooL — (School  laws. ) 

GEHSSAL  OONDmON. 

The  statistics  for  1879-'80  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  4  to  16 ;  in  that 
of  pupils  registered  in  public  and  other  schools ;  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
ana  the  nnmbOT  who  continued  to  teach  the  same  school;  in  the  monthlv  wages  of 
women  teaching ;  the  amount  received  and  expended  for  public  schools;  the  number 
of  flrraded  schocMiB  and  departments  therein;  also  of  departments  in  all  public  schoola, 
althou^^  there  were  not  quite  so  many  separate  schools  taught.  With  the  increase  in 
permanency  of  teachers  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  who  never  taught  before, 
as  well  as  in  the  number  of  districts  and  separate  schools ;  consequently  an  improve- 
ment in  the  grading  and  a  slisht  increase  in  length  of  tenn.  There  was  a  small 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  public  school  pupils  enrolled  as  compared  with  the  enu- 
meration, owing,  the  report  says,  to  the  orgamzation  of  additional  private  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

The  report  notes  an  increased  approval  by  the  public  of  the  laws  governing  the  em- 
ployment of  children.  Employers  nave  been  more  careful  to  require  evidence  before 
giving  children  wock  that  they  have  attended  school  the  60  days  commanded  by  law, 
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and  most  of  those  employed  in  large  establishments  were  so  arranged  in  diyisions  that 
they  conld  attend  school  the  60  da^^s  required  without  seriously  interfering  with  their 
work.  The  agent  of  the  board  visited  parents,  employers,  and  schools  in  32  towns, 
receiving  in  all  the  cooperation  of  school  visitors  and  other  ofBcers.  Only  one  com- 
plaint was  entered  against  an  employer;  4  parents  were  arrested,  of  whom  only  one  was 
lined,  the  others  being  releascsd  on  promism^  to  comply  with  the  law.  It  was  thought 
better  to  prosecuto  too  little  than  too  mucli',  and  that  more  good  could  be  done  by 
means  of  admonition  and  advice  than  by  appeals  to  law. — (Report,  1879-'ti0.) 

R^SUBCt  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FOR  TBX  YEARS. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  law  in  1868  the  system  has  steadily  gained  in 
favor,  as  shown  by  the  increased  burden  of  taxation  the  people  have  chosen  to  bear 
in  oraer  to  support  it.  The  amount  raised  in  Ic^  was  $G'i3, 152 :  ten  years  later  it  was 
f  1,252.246.63,  or  nearly  double ;  and  in  1680  it  had  reached  $l,276,64(i.C6,  consider- 
ably more  than  twice  as  much  as  when  the  free  school  law  was  m^t  enacted. 

During  the  decennial  period,  1870-71  to  1679-'80,  there  was  an  increase  of  11,767 
in  the  number  of  children  4  to  16 ;  of  6,106  in  that  of  all  ages  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
and  of  5,146  in  that  of  those  attending  other  schools,  making  a  total  increase  of  11,252 
children  and  youth  in  schools  of  all  classes,  while  there  were  1,618  more  of  lecal  school 
a^  who  were  not  in  any  school.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  public  school 
districts,  that  of  separate  schools  remaining  the  same ;  but  the  departments  in  them 
increased,  as  did  the  number  of  graded  schools.  More  school-houses  by  41  were  re- 
ported in  ''fair"  condition  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  45  in  those  returned  as  ''poor,'' 
while  the  number  of  "good"  remained  the  same.  The  total  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  public  schools  decreased,  as  did  the  school  fund ;  while,  as  before  mentioned,  local 
taxation  for  them  greatly  increased. 

NEW  UEQI6LATION. 

The  school  laws  were  amended  in  1880  to  maintain  and  increase  free  public  libra- 
ries; to  make  the  i>ay  of  acting  school  visitors  $2  a  day  for  the  time  spent  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties ;  to  require  school  terms  of  at  least  36  weeks  yearly  in  districts 
with  110  or  more  inhabitants;  to  secure  the  instruction  of  all  children  at  least  60  days 
in  each  consecutive  12  months,  unless  physical  or  mental  conditions  of  the  children 
made  this  impracticable  (6  weeks  of  this  time,  at  least,  to  be  consecutive);  to  make 
this  amount  of  instruction,  with  a  certificate  of  it  from  the  teacher,  visitor,  or  com- 
mittee, a  prerequisite  to  employment  in  any  business;  to  appoint  district  committee- 
men or  janitors  of  public  scnool  buildings  special  constables,  with  power  to  arrest  on 
criminal  process  for  disturbance  of  schools  or  school  meetings,  damage  to  school  prop- 
erty, and  truancy;  to  provide  for  children  in  a<ljoiniug  districts  where  their  own  are 
too  small  to  support  a  school;  and  to  provide  checks  against  illegal  voting  at  school 
meetings — (State  report.) 

nXDBBOAJlTBN. 

One  of  these  nsefnl  preparatives  for  school  training  was  established  in  Bridgeport  in 
1872,  and  still  continued  its  work  in  1879.  Another,  oi>cned  in  New  Havon  in  1874, 
seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist.  From  the  two  begun  at  New  Milford  and  Stamford  in 
1876  and  1879  no  late  reports  have  been  received. 

For  any  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1879-'80,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 
For  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

cnr  SCHOOL  systems. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  school  systems  of  cities  are  administered  by  boards  of  school  visitors  oi 
6  to  9  members,  boards  of  education  of  9  to  12,  and  city  superintendents.  The  bos^ds. 
avB  elooted  by  the  people,  the  city  superintendents  usually  by  the  boards. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Popniation  '  children  of  Enrolment 
censuB  ox  ^^!^i  „„"     in   public 


^^^-'    l^r 


Average 
tUilv  at- 
tendance. 


Nnmb«?r  -n--.-^, 
of  touch.  Expend!. 

UIKMM.U         jm^5 

ers. 


Bridgrport... 

DtiDbarv* 

Greenwich.. 

Hartford 

Merid«'n 

Middli'town. 
Kew  Britain 
Kc\7  nnveu. 
N(»w  London 
Korwalk... 

Norwich 

Stamford..... 
Waterbniy.. 


2iM48 
11.669 
7,892 
42,553 
18,340 
11. 731 
18,978 
62.882 
10,  S29 
13,956 
21.141 
11,298 
20,269 


6,641 
2,588 
1.887 
9,652 
4,043 
2.601 
S,298 
14.236 
2,089 
8,110 
4.900 
2,549 
4,338 


5.114 
2,271 
1.552 
7,012 
2,918 
2.041 
2,265 
11,556 
2,067 
9,493 
4.297 
1.6G6 
8,506 


3,5.'i0 
1,524 
860 
4,604 
1,836 
1,375 
1.579 
8,353 
1.333 
l,6-»2 
2,826 
1.035 
2,447 


44 

29 
140 
47 
47 
40 
232 
41 
44 
95 
82 
53 


$61,580 
27,604 
12.580 

155. 9J2 
85.65J 
28.435 
87,553 

195.701 
24,209 
29,27S 
60,160 
29,041 
4«,7<a 


a  For  aniforraitv.  the  flmircs  of  the  State  report  are  naed  throoghont. 
b  Including  bniloinga,  libraries,  and  appftralns. 

In  Bridgeport  tbo  enrolment  "and  average  daily  attendance  increased  dnriog  1879-'80 ; 
there  was  also  an  improvement  in  punctuality,  the  cases  of  tardiness  hexxm  less  than 
one-third  as  many  iu>  the  previous  year.  Cases  of  truancy  were  looked  up  dv  officera 
of  the  regular  police  force  when  they  could  find  time  to  attend  to  it,  there  being  no 
regular  truant  officer.  Sixty-nine  pupils  were  returned  to  school  and  17  were  arrested 
for  truancy,  of  whom  2  wt^re  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School.  The  two  evening  schools 
(for  men)  had  an  aggregate  enrolment  of  115,  but  the  attendance  was  so  irregular  and 
the  results  so  meagre  that  it  is  considered  of  doubtful  expediency  to  continue  them. 
There  was  an  evening  mechanical  drawing  school,  with  elementary  and  advanced 
classes,  the  former  enrolling  50  pupils.  The  high  school,  with  79  pux>il8  enrolled,  had 
a  larger  average  membership  than  in  1878-79,  and  t  he  training  scuool  connected  with 
it,  after  a  year  of  trial,  proved  to  be  all  that  was  expected. — (Report,  1879-'80.) 

(rremwidi  reports  a  falling  off  of  14  in  the  enumeration  and  of  13  in  the  enrolment, 
with  an  increase  of  G7  in  the  average  attendance.  The  apparent  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  youth  of  school  age  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  not  all  were  found 
by  the  enumerators.  Ot  the  1,837  reported,  232,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  were  not  at- 
tending any  school. —  (Report,  1879-'8u.) 

The  JJartford  eohools  report  a  year  of  good  work :  the  pupils  made  satisfactory 
progress ;  the  changes  in  teachers  were  few  and  the  district  committees  harmonions. 
The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high ;  the  last,  with 
classical  and  English  courses,  had  an  enrolment  01526  pupils,  of  whom  63  were  grad- 
uated. Two  evening  schools  were  taught  as  usual,  and  were  successful  and  useful. 
The  larger  one,  wholly  under  the  charge  of  the  town,  was  placed  in  a  central  position 
and  graded.  The  result  was  a  mon*  rapid  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  pupiln 
and  greater  regularity  of  attendance.  Truancy  is  faithfully  looked  aft«r  and  is  de- 
creasing; the  number  of  cases  reported  was  380,  less  by  more  than  100  than  during 
1878-79.— (Report  of  board,  1879-'80.^ 

Meriden,  with  4,043  children  of  legal  school  age  and  12  pnblic  school  buildings,  had 
2,918  attending,  besides  9J6  in  private  schools,  a  decrease  for  the  year  in  public  school 
enrolment  of  349,  while  the  number  in  average  attendance  was  99  more.  The  town  is 
without  a  high  school,  but  Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  book-keeping,  and  other  higher 
branches  are  taught  in  the  grammar  schools. — (Printed  report,  1879-^80.) 

Aftr  Britain  had,  for  3,298  children  of  school  age,  10  public  school^  with  34  depart- 
ments, under  40  t'Cacbers,  of  whom  3  were  men ;  35  had  been  continuously  employed 
and  2  were  beginners.  The  schools  have  sufiered  from  a  tendency  to  pass  slightly 
over  the  elementary  branches  and  enter  too  soon  on  higher  studies. —  (State  reporc, 
1879-'80.) 

The  New  Raven  schools  report  a  year  of  satisfactoij  work,  notwithstanding  the  prev- 
silence  of  contagious  diseases  and  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  to  engage  in  employments 
<caused  by  increased  activity  of  business),  which  reduced  the  average  attondanoe. 
Pupils  made  good  progress ;  parents  showed  an  increased  interest  in  the  schoola ; 
teachers  endeavored  to  govern  more  by  mild  means,  and  to  inform  themselves  as  to 
methods  of  instmctiou  and  government  by  attending  teachers'  meetings  and  by  inves- 
tigating and  testing  the  famous  Quinoy  system,  vocal  music  has  been  one  of  the 
Tegular  studies  during  the  past  15  years,  and  drawing  has  been  successfully  taught 
since  1868.  The  high  school,  offering  classical  and  English  oooraes  of  4  years,  pre- 
pares nnpils  for  college  or  for  business,  and.  in  its  training  department,  for  teaohiu^. 
It  haa  512  pupils  enrolled  in  1879-^,  with  297  in  average  daily  attendanoe,  and 
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gtmdaated  a  class  of  35  in  the  soinmer  of  1880,  of  whom  23  wore  yoting  womon.  Truant 
or  ungraded  schools  havo  been  an  important  feature  of  the  system  since  1871.  In 
them  truants  and  ungovernable  children  receive  a  special  training  in  habits  of  {{unctu- 
ality  and  obedience.    Those  who  improve  (includiug  the  great  majority)  are  in  time 

gromoted  to  the  schools  to  which  they  formerly  belongedi  while  the  few  who  prove 
icorrigible  are  seot  to  the  State  Reform  School  at  Meriden. — (Report  of  board  of 
education,  1879^80.) 

In  A^arwich  complaint  is  made  of  irregular  attendance,  the  average  being  onlj  about 
83  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  Teachers  have  shown  a  deep  interest  in  their 
schools  and  have  endeavored  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
but  the  pay  of  women  is  so  small  that  they  cannot  afford  to  attend  the  normal  school 
or  teaohem'  institutes.  Another  obstacle  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  is  a  want  of 
cooperation  with  teachers  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  seldom  visit  the  schools,  but 
ndy  wholly  on  report  as  to  their  usefulness. — (State  report) 

The  Waterburif  public  schools  increased  during  187^*80  in  enrolment  and*  average 
attendance,  the  latter  being  13  per  cent,  above  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  which, 
afntin.  were  12  per  cent.  Myond  those  of  1877-*78.  The  systeui  includes  11  gra<led 
school  buildings  (one  for  the  high  school),  3  ungraded  and  5  eveuiug'schools.  The 
high  school  enrolled  3*25  punils ;  the  evening  schools,  14G,  a  decrease  of  92  for  the 
year. — (Report  of  board  of  eauoation  in  Waterbury  American.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  organized  in  1850,  offers  free  tuition  to 
pupils  who  declare  their  intention  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  none 
others  are  admitted.  Text  books  also  are  furnished  without  charge.  The  course, 
which  covers  2  years,  embraces  the  common  school  and  higher  English  branches, 
but  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  former  and  to  methods  of  teaching.  Latin  ana 
French  may  be  taken  as  optional  studies,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  English 
course.  Pupils,  to  be  admitted,  must  be  at  least  16  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
eommon  school  branches.  There  were  150  attending  during  the  year  and  28  graduates 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  besides  13  in  the  January  preceding. —  (Catalogue,  1879-^80.) 

OTHEI^ORMAL  TBAINIXO. 

Training  classes  and  departments  are  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and  perhaps  other  cities.  In  other  towns  teachers'  meetings 
are  held  for  training  and  improvement  in  methods,  and  are  found  useful. 

teachers'  institutks. 

Four  institutes  lasting  each  two  days  were  held  during  1879-'80  under  the  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  t  he  lioard  of  e<lucat  ion.  Thev  awaken^  an  unusual  degree  of  interest, 
wcro  generally  attended  by  the  public,  and  many  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  most 
progressive  school  officers  participated  in  the  proceedings.  The  aggregate  attendance 
was  826.—  (State  report,  1878-'79.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION, 

PtTBLIC  moH  scnooLB. 

The  State  report  for  l^79-'80  gives  no  high  school  statistics.  The  public  school 
system  embraced  308  graded  schools,  with  1,275  departments,  but  how  manv  of  these 
are  high  schools  cannot  be  stated.  Bridgeport,  Ilartfonl,  New  Haven,  and  most  of 
the  other  important  places  in  the  State  have  such  schools,  as  appears  from  their  school 
reports.  Those  of  the  three  cit  ies  mentioned  had  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1, 117  pupils 
in  187»-'80  and  graduated  106. 

OTHSR  68CONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  atatisties  of  business  colle!;cs,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  schools  re- 
porting, see  Tables  IV.  VI,  and  Vll  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION^ 

COLLBOXS  ton  TOUNO  UK3X  OB  FOB  BOTH  fiXXBS. 

Tale  College,  New  Haven;  Trinity  College,  Hartfbrd;  and  Wesleyon  UniTinityy 
Middletowni  are  the  institutions  for  superior  instruetion  in  Connecticut. 
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Tale  College^  organized  in  1701,  has  4  distinct  departments,  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  philosophy  and  the  arts.  The  last  includes  undergraduate  sSademical,  sci- 
entific^ and  art  aepartments,  as  well  as  courses  for  graduate  instruction  in  letters 
and  science.  In  the  graduate  department  graduates  of  colleges  and  other  persons  of 
liberal  education  are  received,  with  or  without  reference  to  a  degree.  The  course 
for  doctor  of  philosophy  is  completed  in  about  2  years  by  persons  who  have  spent  4 
years  in  undergraduate  study;  but  the  degree  is  not  ffiven  without  a  satisfactory 
final  examination.  The  courses  for  undergraduate  study  are  included  in  the  under- 
graduate academical  department,  the  undergraduate  section  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  school  of  the  fine  arts,  each  haviog  a  distinct  organization. 
In  the  academical  department  the  course  of  study  for  the  finst  two  years  is  prescribed. 
Since  1876  the  senior  and  Junior  classes  have  had  a  number  of  opUonals,  one  of  which, 
however,  must  be  taken.  Another  change  in  the  policy  of  the  college  during  the 
decennial  period  closing  1879-'80  is  the  admittance  to  the  academical  department 
without  examination  of  the  graduates  of  an  approved  secondary  school.  Among 
other  evidences  of  growth,  it  appears  that  the  interest  of  beneficiary  funds  used  an* 
nually  to  pay  the  tuition  of  neeay  students  increased  fit>m  |2,900  in  18^^70  to  $12,000 ; 
the  total  number  of  students  attending  increased  from  764  to  1,003;  the  percentage  of 
these  who  were  in  regular  undergraduate  classes,  from  67.80  to  79.26 ;  wmle  the  stand- 
ard both  for  admissiou  and  graduation  has  been  considerably  raised. 

Trinity  Cot/^e  (Protestant  Episcopal),  organized  in  1826,  presents  the  regular  classical 
collegiate  course  of  4  years  and  also  a  number  of  optional  studies,  including  modem 
lansaages^  chemistry,  and  natural  science.  The  degrees  of  a.  b.,  b.  s.,  and  m.  a.  are 
conferred  m  course.  A  large  number  of  scholarships  are  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  in  indigent  circumstances,  most  of  these  giving  preference  to  such  as  have 
the  ministry  in  view :  excellence  in  scholarship  is  encouraged  by  the  ofl'er  of  10  prizes 
ranging  from  $20  to  $70,  and  including  the  branches  of  chemistiy,  philosophy,  English 
literatur*),  Greek,  Latin,  and  oratory.  The  number  of  students  during  1879-'80  was 
smaller  by  7  than  in  1869-70 ;  that  of  the  graduating  class  was  greater  by  £  The  library 
increased  during  this  period  from  10,0(X)  to  18,5(%  volumes,  and  a  new  and  imposing 
college  edifice  has  recently  been  completed. 

Wetleyan  University  (Methodist  Episcopal^,  organized  in  1831^  was,  up  to  tbe  date 
of  this  report,  the  only  one  of  the  three  institutions  above  mentioned  which  admitted 
women.  Three  re^lar  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  are  provided  here,  classical, 
scientific,  and  Latin-scientific.  In  each  course  all  studies  of  the  frreshman  year  are 
required,  and  in  the  scientific  all  studies  of  the4|R>phomQre  year  also,  but  in  the  last 
2  years  of  the  latter  course  and  in  the  last  3  of  the  classioxd  and  the  Latin-scientific 
a  part  of  the  studies  are  elective.  The  degrees  conferred  in  course  are  bachelor  of 
arts,  of  philosophy,  and  of  science,  with  the  usual  master  of  arts.  There  were  164 
students  in  1879-^80  against  153  ten  years  ago;  the  library  increased  from  18,000  vol- 
umes to  30,000,  and  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  for  illustration 
in  the  various  branches. — (Catalogues.) 

IXSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  6UPEBIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  CommisHioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFia 

The  Sheffield  Scientiflo  School  of  Tale  College  bears  the  name  of  its  chief  founder, 
Kr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  of  New  Haven,  who  furnished  its  buildings,  apparatus,  models, 
library  fundj  and  an  instruction  fund  of  $50,000.  The  school  was  begun  in  1847. 
reorganized  in  1860,  and  in  1863  received  the  share  of  the  State  in  the  congressional 
endowment  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  education,  thus  becoming  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  Connecticut.  Courses  of  study  are  arranged  to 
suit  the  wants  of  college  graduates  and  other  persons  of  liberal  education  as  well  as 
of  undergraduates.  For  the  latter  there  are  a  number  of  3  years'  courses,  those  most 
distinctly  marked  out  being  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  engineering, 
agriculture,  natural  history,  biology  (preparatory  to  medical  studies),  and  studies 
preparatory  to  mining  and  metallnrgy. — (Catalogne,  187^^80.) 

The  scientific  and  Latin-scientific  courses  of  neeUyan  UniverHty^  covering  4  years, 
ace  designed  to  afford,  with  a  liberal  training  in  other  branches,  a  good  preparation 
for  advanced  oourses  of  scientifio  study. 
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FtOTiaion  for  ih^loffioal  instniction  in  courses  of  stndy  covering  3  yeais  is  made  at 
the  theological  department  of  Tale,  the  Berkeley  Divinitv  School,  Middletown,  and 
tho  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  Berkeley  Dl vin  ity  School  the  reqniremeuts 
for  admission  are  those  established  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch.  The  other 
two — under  Congrcjgational  influence — demand  essentially  the  same,  viz,  a  collegiate 
or  sabetantially  equivalent  training.  Tuition  and  room  rent  are  free  in  ail,  and  some 
provision  is  made  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  students. 

The  law  department  of  Tale  College  provides  a  graduate  and  an  undergraduate  course, 
each  of  2  years.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  of  the  undergraduate 
department  must  be  18  years  old,  and,  if  not  coUes^e  graduates,  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  and  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Tho  graduate  course  is  open  to  graduates  from 
any  law  school.  Its  studies  for  the  first  year  supplement  the  undorjfi^aduate  course ; 
those  of  the  second  are  designed  to  afford  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  jurisprudence 
and  its  affiliated  branches. 

The  medical  department  of  Yale  College  has  since  1879  provided  and  required  a  3 
years'  graded  course  of  instruction.  The  only  exception  is  made  i  n  the  case  of  studeuts 
who  are  graduates  in  science  or  arts  and  nave  shown  distinguished  proficiencv  iu 
their  studies.  The  faculty  may  at  their  discretion  receive  the  diplomas  of  such  iu 
lieu  of  one  year's  study.  Persons  who  have  studied  medicine  elsewhere,  in  any  rec- 
ognized medical  school  or  under  private  preceptors  of  good  standing,  may  enter  an 
advanced  class  on  passing  the  required  examination.  In  order  to  graduate,  students 
must  in  all  cases  have  spent  one  continuous  year  here  and  must  pass  an  examinatiou 
in  all  the  studies  of  the  3  vears'  course.  Candidates  for  admission  who  are  not  grad- 
uates of  a  college  or  scientific  school  must  pass  an  examination  in  mathematics,  Latin, 
and  physics.— (Catalogue,  1879^80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTEUCTION. 

educahoh  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartfbrd,  organ- 
ized in  1816.  receives  and  educates  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Connecticut  and  also  many 
from  the  otner  New  England  States.  In  1867  this  was  the  only  institution  for  tbe 
education  of  deaf-mutes  in  New  England,  but  in  1880  there  were  at  least  2  others, 
besides  3  day  schools.  Pupils  must  hi  between  8  and  25  years  old,  of  sound  mind  ana 
body,  of  good  character,  and  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen  legibly 
and  correctly.  Tuition,  board,  and  all  other  expenses  amount  to  f  175  annually.  The 
ordinary  common  school  branches  are  taught,  besides  cabinet  making,  shoemakin^, 
and  tailoring.  There  were  249  pupils  in  attendance  during  1879-'80,  against  282  in 
186a-70.— (Eeport  for  1879-W.) 

BDUOATION  OF  THS  BLIND. 

Conneotiout  having  no  institution  of  her  own  for  training  of  the  blind,  provides 
fi>r  their  instruction  in  the  schools  of  other  States. 

EDUCA'nON  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  Lakeville,  established  in  1858,  provides  for 
feeble-minded  children  a  system  of  mental  and  physical  training  which  nas  resulted 
in  the  improvement  of  about  35  per  cent,  of  those  under  instruction  since  the  begin- 
ning. Besides  articulation,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography,  the  exercises  embrace  Kindergarten  work,  sewing,  ftmcy  work,  singing, 
dancing,  and  gynmastics. — (Return  and  report.) 

BEFORMATORT  AND  INDU8TBIAL  TRAININO. 

The  Conneotioiit  State  Reform  School,  Meriden,  established  in  1854,  has  since  then 
had  2.928  youth  under  instruction  and  training,  its  great  object  being  to  bring  those 
who  nave  been  neglected  and  corrupted  under  influences  that  wiu  inspire  them 
with  better  motives  and  prepare  them  for  useful  and  honorable  lives.  Besides  the 
common  English  branches,  the  boys  are  taught  farming,  the  cane  seating  of  chairs, 
and  the  manufacture  of  overalls.  There  are  195  acres  of  land  in  the  farm,  embracing 
meadow,  plow,  pasture,  and  wood  land.  Boys  between  7  and  16  may  be  sent  here  by 
tbe  courts  for  crime  or  truancy,  th^  term  to  be  not  lees  than  9  months  and  not  more 
than  doiinff  minority.  Boar£m  are  also  received  from  parents  or  guardians  for  a 
period  of  three  months  or  longer.  The  number  attending  during  1879-'80  was  268.— 
(Report  and  return.)  ^-^  ^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

8TATB  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tbirt  j-fonrth  annnal  meeting  of  the  Connecticat  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  New  Haven,  October  14-16,  IwO.  It  was  one  of  the  most  snccessfol  ever  held 
by  the  association,  the  audiences  being  large  and  the  teachers  much  interested  in 
the  exercises.  These  embraced  the  usual  midresses  and  papers  with  discussions  on 
them,  besides  music  and  the  reading  of  selections  by  competent  musicians  and  elocu- 
tionists. The  only  criticism  on  the  programme  given  by  the  report  is  that  too  little 
time  was  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  presented  in  the  papers. 

The  opening  address  by  Rev.  N.  J.  Burton,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  was  on  ''The  inflnenoe 
of  one's  reading  upon  the  life  and  character."  I^rofessor  J.  W.  Weir,  of  Yale  College,  read 
a  paper  on  ''Art  education  and  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,"  and  Mr. 
F.  F.  Barrows,  of  Hartford,  one  con  taint  nc  suggestions  to  teachers  concerning  school 
visiting.  On  the  second  day,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Betts,  of  Stamford,  gave  an  instructive 
''Talk  about  numbers  in  the  primary  school,"  illustrating  on  the  blackboard  her 
method  of  teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  An  animated  discussion 
followed,  showing  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  views  of  those  present  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  this  branch.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  spoke  on  "  The 
progress  of  school  work  in  Connecticut  during  the  past  fifty  years ; "  rrofessor  D.  N. 
Camp,  of  New  Britain,  continued  the  subject,  and  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Tale 
College,  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  Dr.  Barnard  as  the  father  of  the  public  schools  of 
Connecticut.  In  the  evening,  Presi<lcnt  Bnckham,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  made 
an  address  on  "  The  dependence  of  mental  upon  moral  considerations;"  after  wmch  re- 
marks were  made  by  Rev.  Storrs  O.  Seymour,  of  Litchfield,  and  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 
Mortimer  A.  Warren,  of  Greenwich,  rend  the  first  paper  of  tne  third  day,  on  * '  The  place 
of  authority  in  a  system  of  instruction."  After  a  discussion  of  this  sublect  by  a  number 
of  teachers  who  advocated  "the  law  of  love,"  R.  C.  Hitchcock,  of  Thompson ville, 
presented  his  paper  on  "  Sunshine  in  the  school  room."  The  committee  on  necrology 
made  a  report  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Corbin,  of  Hartford,  an  ex-president  of  the  associa- 
tion, officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  the  association  acyoumed. — (New- 
England  Journal  of  Education,  October  21  and  28, 1880.) 

COUNCIL   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Council  of  Education,  an  association  which  was  first  organized  in  1879  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  met  at  Hartford,  Novem- 
ber 26  and  27, 1880,  with  a  full  attendance.  Mr.  Charles  Northend  presented  a  plan 
for  a  State  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  9  members  to  be  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  nomination  of  the  State  board  of  education.  A  special  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Northend  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  petition  the  legislature  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  board.  The  movement  is  not  intended  to  have  reference  to  teachers  now 
employed,  but  only  to  those  desiring  to  commence  the  work.  The  plan  is  to  issue 
grades  of  certificates  good  for  one,  two,  and  three  years  (the  normal  school  diploma 
to  be  equal  to  the  latter)  and  also  life  certificates. — (New-England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, February  5,  and  Teachers'  Guide,  December.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFBSSOB  DAVn>  X.  BABTLBTl. 

The  report  for  1879  should  have  contained  some  notice  of  this  most  faithful  and 
beloved  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Hartford,  who  died  at  the  asylum  November  30,  1879.  Bom  September  29,  1806, 
at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  he  entered  Tale  College  in  1824  and  passed  through  ita 
collegiate  course.  The  morning  after  his  graduation  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  institution  where  ne  died,  accepted  it  after  some  hesitation,  and  thence- 
forth made  the  teaching  of  deaf-mutes  bis  life  work,  attaining  high  success  and  repu- 
tation in  it.  After  four  years  in  Hartford,  he  removed,  in  1832.  to  the  New  York  in- 
stitution for  Deaf-Mutes,  where  he  taught  20  years :  then  for  eight  more  years  had  a 
private  school  for  the  same  class  at  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  to  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tage of  beginning  the  instruction  of  mutes  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  then  common. 
In  18(50  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  the  Hartford  institution,  where,  loved  and  ven- 
erated, he  worked  most  usefully  till  a  few  days  before  his  decease. — (Americaa  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January,  1880.) 

BXV.  HENBT  B.  CAMS. 

Mr.  Camp  was  fbr  some  years  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Bartlett  A  native  of  Durham.  Conn., 
where  he  was  bom  January.  1810,  he  graduated  at  Yale  CoUeffe,  1831 ;  studiea  then  3 
years  for  the  ministry  at  New  Haven  and  Princeton,  and  when  licensed  to  preaob 
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was  settled  over  tbe  CoDgre^ational  obnrcli  in  North  Brandford^  Conn.  His  ministry 
there  is  said  to  have  been  highly  popular  and  useful ;  but  within  a  year  from  his  set- 
tlement his  voice  became  impaired,  and  in  a  few  months  more  so  failed  that^  much  to 
the  grief  of  a  united  and  devoted  people,  he  had  to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  charge. 
Soon  after,  an  imiK>rtant  place  of  usefrilness  was  opened  to  him  in  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  which  he  entered  and  filled  with  patient 
tidolity  for  33  years,  retiring  then  to  spend  the  calm  evening  of  his  days  in  his  home 
at  Hartford,  where  ^ne  died  February  16,  1830.— (Report  of  the  asylum,  1879-^80,  and 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January,  IB^iJl.) 

CEIIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Bnu)6ST  Gbaht  I^obtbbop,  aergtary  of  8taU  board  qf  education,  Harford. 

Mr.  19'ortbrop  lias  served  in  this  capacity  most  oseltdly  and  continaoosly  since  Jannarj  1, 1867,  nnder 
sacoeasiYe  elections  by  the  board. 
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SUMMABY  OF  BDXJCATIOI^AIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-'72. 

18T2-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Whit©  youtli  of  school  age ............... 

32.393 

7,414 

39,807 

19,018 

1,040 

791 

383 
348 
132 

26,790 

24^363 

23,534 

Colored  youth  of  school  age....  ...^ 

Whole  nnmher  of  school  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  free  schools* ', 

18,790 
950 
834 

381 
349 
140 

19,490 
1,022 

866 

382 
355 
144 

18,814 
1,460 
1,146 

380 
357 
145 

Colored  in  schools  for  them ,^ 

Average  attendance  of  colored  yontb 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  reported i 

Kree  schools  for  w liites  in  these 

Average  time  of  white  schools  in  days  ... 
Valuation  of  school  property  for  whites .. 

Schools  for  colored  youth • 

22 

388 

20 

21 

27 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers  in  firee  schools  for  whites ....... 

Averace  monthlv  oav  of  men  in  these 

Average  monthly  pav  of  women  in  them.. 

Teachers  in  schools  ibr  colored  youth  .... 

INCOME  FOR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  receipts  for  free  schools  for  whites. . 
Beceipte  for  schools  for  colored  youth 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 

Amount  annually  allowed  the  schools 

26 

$143,509 
10,000 

$448,999 
26,960 

23 

$192,398 
5,000 

$448,999 
26,960 

24 

$159,374 
9,000 

$448,999 
26,960 

31 
$173,056 

$448,999 
26,960 

1  The  ntatittics  for  lir70-*71  are  largely  those  of  1870  because  of  lack  of  faiformatioii  for  1870-71. 
Tenth  ^f  school  age  and  teachers  In  schools  for  whites,  under  this  head,  are  from  the  United  States 
censnv  for  1870,  which,  however,  took  5-18  as  the  general  school  age,  while  it  was  then  in  Delaware  5-21 1 
in  IKdO.  V2L    Statistics  of  schools  for  colored  youth  are  from  reports  of  the  Delaware  Assodattoi  iar 
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OF  DEIiAWARE— 1870-m  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-^. 


26,968 


19.881 
1,459 
1,046 


368 
151.2 


29 


456 

128  28 

28  28 

32 


fl92,735 


$448,999 
26,960 


1875-76. 


28,090 


21,587 
1,664 
1,127 


381 

369 

151.2 


30 


527 

130  75 

30  75 

34 


1216,225 


$448,999 
26,960 


1876-77. 

1877-'78. 

31,849 

3,800 

35,649 

22,398 

2,068 

1,391 

31,849 

3,800 

35,649 

23,830 

2,834 

1,980 

381 

393 

505 

157.5 

$450,957 

48 

157.5 

$450,  %7 

32 

501 

$33  08 

26  19 

36 

513 

$33  08 

26  19 

52 

$216,539 
1,963 

$216,550 
1,048 

$448,999 
26,960 

$448,999 
26,960 

1878-79. 


31,849 

3,800 

35,649 

23,830 

2,717 

1,944 


393 

505 

158 

$484,361 

54 


402 

$33  08 

26  19 

60 


$216,540 
1,577 


$448,999 
26,960 


1879-'e0. 


31,505 

3,954 

35,459 

25,053 

2,770 
2,074 


409 

'  510 

158 

$440,788 

51 


536 

$30  83 

24  79 

58 


$177,652 
3,361 


$448,999 
26,960 


'^  a 


344 

154 

190 

1,223 

53 

130 


16 
5 


D.  $43,573 
D.    3 


T.  134 
D.$2  25 
D.  1  40 
D.    2 


D.'$38,888 
I.  1,784 


i8 


6,035 
l,r30 
1,263 


I.  26 
I.  162 
I.    26 


29 


148 


I. 


32 


I.  $34, 143 
D. 


Bdnettion  of  the  Colored  l^eople,  nnlted  with  those  of  the  city  of  Wflminffton,  kindly  ftirnlshed  bj 
teaiBtendeDt  D.  W.  H«rl»n.  There  beioe  1  school  for  colored  children  in  uiat  city  from  1873  to  187^ 
2  ftom  that  time  <m,  theee  are  here  toDtxttcted  from  the  nnmbers  preTionaly  given  of  schools  Sat 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
OFFICEB6. 

JFor  the  first  four  years  of  the  ten  nnder  review  the  rcgnlar  edncational  officers  were 
(1)  a  superintendent  of  free  schools  in  each  connty,  appointed  annnaUy  hy  the  gov- 
ernor to  correspond  with  school  committees,  aid  them  with  advice,  supply  them  with 
proper  forms,  collect  from  them  needfol  information,  and  make  report  to  the  general 
assembly;  (2)  a  school  conmiittee  for  each  district,  composed  of  a  clerk  and  two  com- 
missioners, elected  by  the  people  at  the  annual  district  meeting  to  provide  a  school, 
employ  a  teacher,  and  levy  the  taxes  and  rate  bills  required  for  school  expenses.  These 
committees,  which  up  to  1867  had  been  chosen  for  one  year's  service  only,  were  from 
that  year  elected  with  a  view  to  a  service  of  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  each  year.  In 
1875  the  county  superintendents  (first  authorized  in  1829)  were  dropped,  and  a  law  was 
passed  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  State  superintenuent  of  free  schools, 
who  has  been  since  annually  recommissionod.  With  him.  by  the  same  law,  were  asso- 
ciated the  president  of  Delaware  College,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  auditor, 
all  four  to  form  a  State  board  of  education  and  to  meet  annually  as  a  court  of  appeal 
in  school  controversies,  with  power  to  determine  the  text  books  to  bo  used  in  the  free 
schools,    niese  officers  throughout  wore  for  the  schools  for  whites  alone. 

OTRBR  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  sustaining  the  free  schools  for  white  youth  have  come  for  many 
years  from  a  State  school  fund  and  from  local  taxes,  with  fee^i  for  licenses  and  some- 
times the  addition  of  temporary  rate  bills.  The  interest  of  the  State  school  fund  has 
been  divided  in  part  equally  among  the  counties  and  in  part  according  to  their  white 
population.  To  receive  it«  share  of  this  interest,  each  district  must  have  raised  some- 
how at  least  $25  for  its  school,  and  from  1861  to  l);^r>  must  also  within  the  year  have 
raised  by  tax  enough  to  make,  with  this  |25,  in  New  Castle  Connty  |75  for  the  year,  in 
Kent  County  $50.  and  in  Sussex  Connty  $30.  In  1875  this  was  required  to  be  made 
f  100  in  the  two  first  named  counties  and  $60  in  the  third.  More  might  be  raised  by 
tax  levy  or  by  rate  bill,  on  a  vote  of  the  district  meetiug  to  that  efifcct.  The  teachers  in 
the  schools  thus  sustained,  except  in  Wilmington,  were  not  reqiiire<l  to  undergo  exam- 
inations, to  have  a  license,  or  to  attend  institutes  for  their  improvement  till  1875. 
Then  all  these  were  made  imperative. 

Schools  for  colored  youth  bad  no  recognition  from  the  State  till  1875.  Then,  on  peti- 
tion of  the  colored  people,  a  tax  of  30  cents  on  each  $100  of  their  property  was  author- 
ized to  be  levied  for  the  support  of  schools  for  them  and  in  1877  this  tax  was  required 
to  be  collected  annually.  It  Is.  under  the  law,  paid  by  the  connty  treasurers  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  and  by 
him  is  disbursed  through  the  agent  of  the  association  and  accounte<l  for.  Ifo  share  of 
the  interest  of  the  State  fund,  however,  has  yet  come  to  the  schools  for  colored  pupils, 
save  in  Wilmington,  where  2  such  schools  share  equally  with  those  for  whites  all  ordi- 
nary privileges.  In  1881-'82  and  after,  the  colored  people  are  to  have  $2,400  annually 
as  an  appropriation  for  their  schools. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  may  be  seen  that  in  1875  came  a  new  era  in  the 
State  system.  The  old  and  bad  one,  that  had  ignored  the  education  of  the  colored  race 
and  that  too  generally  outside  of  Wilmington  had  been  content  with  miserable  school- 
houses,  unvisited  schools,  and  unexamined  teachers,  then  reached  its  end.  Not  only 
were  tne  colored  people  granted  the  right  of  being  taxed  to  support  schools  for  th«*ir 
children,  but  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  taxes  thus  assessed  and  of  the 
schools  sustained  by  them  was  committed  to  a  most  respectable  association,  composed 
of  intelligent  and  proven  friends  of  the  race  to  be  instructed.  The  schools  for  whites, 
too,  in  the  same  year,  were  given,  in  place  of  the  unvisiting  county  superintendents^  a 
State  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  visit  every  firee  school,  note  its  condi- 
tion, advise  with  teachers  as  to  discipline  and  instruction,  examine  them  at  appointed 
times  and  places  as  to  their  qualifications  and  capacity  to  teach,  and  license  only  such 
as  should  be  found  competent.  He  was  also  to  nold  in  each  of  the  three  counties  an 
annual  institute  of  at  least  three  days'  session,  to  instruct  existing  teachers  in  their 
work,  and  to  prepare  others  for  efiieotive  teaching.  From  all  these  things  has  come  a 
great  improvement.  School-houses,  once  oomforuess  and  bare,  have  part-ed  with  tbeir 
old  slab  benches,  and  have  seats  on  which  the  scholars  can  sit  easily,  with  good  black- 
boards and  illustrative  maps  and  pictures  on  the  walls.  Teachers,  aroused  by  exami- 
nation and  inspection,  have  largely  ceased  to  Just  *'hear  lessons,''  and  are  iu  many 
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cases  tryinfi^  faithfnlly  to  impart  ideas  and  to  fix  these  indelibly  upon  tbe  mind.  Noth- 
ing in  all  the  country  presents  sharper  contrasts  than  the  biennially  published  reports 
of  the  State  superintendent,  one  for  1875-76,  another  for  1877-78:  the  former  shows 
school  conditions  nearly  akin  to  chaos;  the  latter,  a  new  school  world,  where  light  and 
growth  and  the  beginnings  of  a  better  order  meet  one  at  every  turn.  The  report  for 
1879-'80  shows  also  an  encouraging  advance. 

KINDERQABTEN. 

For  any  training  after  PrSbel's  methods  reported  from  this  State  for  1879-'80,  see 
Table  V  of  the  appendix.  The  introduction  of  the  system  into  the  State  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  private  school  in  Wilmington  in  1879. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  WILMINGTON. 

OFFICEDS. 

The  general  charge  of  the  city  schools  has  been  fh)m  the  beginning  committed  to  a 
board  of  education,  composed,  till  1876^  of  3  members  chosen  by  the  people  from  each 
ward ;  since  then  of  2  from  each  ward ;  in  both  cases  with  annual  change  of  1  out  of  the 
2  or  3.  The  president  of  this  board  gave  the  schools  the  only  general  supervision  they 
had  till  January  1,  1871,  when  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan  was  made  city  superintendent, 
and  has  continued  such  to  the  date  of  this  report. 

STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  city  grew  from  30,841  in  1870  to  42,499  in  1880 ;  the  youth  of 
school  age  (6-21)  not  indicated  for  either  year;  the  school  buildings,  from  14  to  18; 
the  sittings,  from  3,850  to  5,704 ;  the  enrolment,  from  3,734  to  6,963 ;  the  average  attend- 
ance, from  3,039  to  4,427 ;  the  teachers,  from  71  to  113 ;  the  expenditure,  from  $39,776 
to  $65,541. 

FURTHBR  PABTIGUUkRS. 

Besides  the  day  schools,  which  alone  are  included  in  the  statistical  statement,  night 
schools  for  youth  who  could  not  attend  during  the  day  have  been  maintained  since 
1S54,  at  first  by  voluntary  association  of  citizens  witn  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
board,  subsequently  (apparently  from  1871)  under  the  care  of  the  board  itself.  The 
term  is  13  weeks  dnrinff  the  winter ;  the  age  for  admission  is  14  and  upward ;  the  studies 
are  English  only ;  enrolment,  80  in  1879-^:  average  attendance,  65.  Drawing  has 
entered  into  the  instruction  in  the  day  schools  from  1871.  A  city  normal  school  Syi  the 
preparation  and  improvement  of  teachers  has  been  in  operation  from  1871,  at  first  with 
Saturday  sessions  only,  but  since  1877  with  sessions  4  evenings  each  week.  One  of  the 
city  Bcho<^  is  used  as  a  training  or  practice  school  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
normal  class,  who  act  as  pupil  teaichers  under  due  supervision.  A  monthly  institute  has 
also  aided  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force,  which  has  been  almost  wholly 
composed  of  women  frx>m  the  first. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHESS. 

NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  normal  school  connected  with  the  school  system  of  Wilmington  has  since  1872 
prepared  the  teachers  for  the  city  schools.  Originally  only  a  weekly  school,  it  now 
nolds  its  sessions  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  evening  duriugthe 
•chool  year,  under  the  charge  of  the  city  superintendent,  and  is  open  to  all  the  teachers. 
Persons  desiring  to  be  appointed  teachers,  as  well  as  teachers  that  have  not  obtained 
permanent  certificates,  are  expected  to  attend.  The  frill  course  covers  2  years.  Those 
who  pass  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  attaining  an  average  of  less 
than  do  per  cent,  in  elementary  studies,  receive  certificates  good  for  a  year ;  those  with 
foUr  80  per  cent.,  for  2  years.  Those  who  pass  with  like  success  a  second  examination, 
with  at  feast  70  per  cent,  in  some  higher  studies  also,  receive  permanent  certificates. — 
(City  reports.) 

At  Delaware  College,  Newark,  there  T^as  made  in  1873  provision  for  a  free  normal 
eeurse  of  3  years  for  10  pupils  from  each  county,  if  so  many  should  present  themselves, 
as  de8igna4»d  by  members  of  the  legislature,  to  be  instructed  in  the  studies  which  pre- 
pare for  teaching,  and  should  bind  themselves  to  teach  in  the  free  schools  of  the  State 
for  not  less  than  a  year.  But  not  more  than  about  20  in  all  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  thus  offered,  and  the  catalogue  for  1879-^80  shows  not  one. 
An  offer  of  summer  instruction  for  teachers  engaged  in  tneix  schools  during  the  colle- 
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fiate  tenn  was  made  by  oiroolar  in  1878,  but  met  with  like  slender  encouragement,  and 
oes  not  seem  to  have  been  renewed. 

TEAOQERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  institntes  for  teachers  required  by  law  of  March  25^  1875,  to  be  held  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  fpee  schools  annually  m  each  county,  with  sessions  of  at  least  3  days, 
have  been  held  since  that  time,  with  the  aid  of  the  president  of  Delaware  College  or 
a  professor  irom  the  same,  of  the  city  superintendent  of  Wilmington,  and  others.  The 
attendance  has  been  good  and  the  results  encouraging. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

These  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  Wilmington  and  Lewes.  In  Wilmington  there 
have  for  many  years  been  2,  one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls,  the  course  in  each  beinflp 
3  years.  The  standard  of  admission,  as  shown  by  the  questions,  has  been  high  and 
the  size  of  the  classes  consequently  comparatively  small.  The  pupils  in  the  boys^ 
school  in  1879-'80  numbered  58 ;  in  the  girls^  39 ;  the  graduates  of  1880  were  5  boys 
and  8  girls. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  business  colleges^rivate  academic  schools, 
and  preparatory  schools  reporting  for  1879-'80,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  volume. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBQES. 

Delaware  College^  Newark,  and  WeaUyan  Female  College,  Wilmington,  continued  to 
be  in  1879-'80,  as  for  many  preceding  years,  the  only  institutions  for  full  collegiate 
instruction  in  the  State.  Delaware  (originally  Newark)  College  was  adopted  as  the 
State  college  in  1867  and  reincorporated  as  such  in  1869.  It  admits  both  sexes,  and 
offers  them,  besides  a  scientific  agricultural  course,  the  customary  4  years'  classical 
course  and  a  literary  course  of  the  same  length,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  Eng- 
lish and  other  modem  language  studies,  omitting  Greek  entirely  and  making  Latin 
optional  after  the  junior  year.  Professors,  5 ;  students,  classical,  hterary,  and  eclectio. 
including  6  resident  graduates  in  these  lines,  34,  with  24  in  the  scientific  course  and  1 
resident  /graduate.  59  in  all.  Wesleyan  Female  College  has  also  a  4  years'  classical 
course,  with  an  English  one  of  3  years,  training  students  for  both  firom  primary  ele- 
ments  up  through  a  3  years'  secondary  course.  For  number  of  instructors  and  stu- 
dents in  collegiate  courses,  see  Table  IX. — (Catalogues,  1879-'80.} 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  department  of  Delaware  College,  which  is  the  State  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  has  a  4  years'  course,  embracing  studies  in 
field  and  garden  culture,  the  natural  sciences  which  bear  on  these,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  engineering,  &c.  Undergraduates  in  this  department,  as  before  stated, 
S^  in  1879-'80,  with  1  resident  graduate. — (Catalogue.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

No  information  has  beenreceivedof  the  institution  of  any  theological,  legal,  or  medi- 
cal instruction  in  this  State  up  to  1880.  ' 

SPECIE  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES,  OF  THE  BLIND,  AND  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Youth  of  these  classes  dependent  on  the  State  received  in  1879-'80  as  before  the 
training  needful  for  their  several  cases  in  the  special  schools  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

An  OT^anization  of  piiTate  and  pnblio  school  teachers  of  the  State  nnder  the  above 
title  having  been  formed  in  1879,  it  held  an  annual  meeting  at  Behoboth  Beach  in  the 
last  week  of  Angnst^  1880,  at  which  papers  on  '^  Development  of  character  in  the  school 
room,''  *'  Keeping  teachers  longer  in  school,"  ''The  public  schools  a  preparation  for 
citiz^ishipi"  and  others  were  read  and  resolutions  passed  in  favor  of  additional  pro- 
vision for  training  teachers. — (State  report,  1880.) 

CTTlfeF  STATE  SCHOOL  OPFICEB. 

Hon.  James  H.  Gbovb,  8taU  ti^pmintendent  qf  fru  tchooU^  Smyrna, 

CTho  tenn  of  thia  officer  it  1)7  Uw  one  year.   He  hM  been  aimiuQly  roi^pointed  linoe  1875.] 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-71. 

1871-'72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-21) -- 

62,869 
14,000 

74,828 
18,000 
14,400 

067,000 
21,196 
15,897 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  schools  ............... 

16,258 

Average  daily  attendance  ............... 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  public  schools - -. 

331 

444 

500 

557 

Number  of  school-houses 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

103 

102 

Value  of  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  TUEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools -. 

150 
350 
500 
$35 

$116,219 
111,389 

$101,820 
281,785 

Female  teachers  m  public  schools 

Whole  number  emp  oyed 

331 
$30 

$129,431 

590 
$35 

$103,774 
139,870 

$286,745 

Average  monthly  pay 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$101,820 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 
AmoTIPt  «f  avftilaWft  nchonl  fnn^ ,  _ , , 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 

$311,740 

a  Estimated. 


b  Ennmoration  of  1870. 
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TICS  OF  PliOBIDA— 1870->71  TO  1879->80. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-^8. 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

94,522 

74,828 
26,052 
16,720 

39 
671 
438 

72,985 
31,133 
21,782 

39 

887 

572,985 
36,961 
23,933 

39 

992 

634 

105.8 

$116,934 

635 

335 

970 

AV^.$40 

$183,311 
134,880 

$243,500 

672,985 
37,034 
25,601 

39 
1,050 

82* 

646 
322 

968 

88,677 
39,315 
27,046 

539 

1,131 

9G1 

74 

$132,729 

675 

420 

1,095 

1.  25,808 
I.  25,315 

32,371 
28,306 

I.  2,281 
1.   1,445 

39 

508 

I.        81 

1.         800 

132 

79.6 

D.         8 

D.         29 

■ 

375 

182 

557 

$44  23 

$94,104 
101,722 

511 
317 

828 
AVt$40 

$171,742 
139,340 

• 
$229,900 

I.        29 
L        98 
L       127 

796 
(c) 

$188,952 

I.         764 

$140,703 
$243,900 

$114,895 
$246,900 

D.$25,803 
I.  $3, 000 

$219,400 

229,400 

«ATer»ge  pay  of  nude  tendhen,  $50;  of  female  teachers,  $30. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFIGEB8. 

The  officers  of  the  department  of  public  instraction  were  in  1870,  as  in  1880|  a  State 
superintendent  of  pablic  instmotiony  a  State  board  of  edncationi  a  board  of  public  in- 
struction for  each  county,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  local  school  trust- 
ees, treasurers,  and  agents. — (Laws.) 

OTHER  FEATUBES  OF  THE  BYSTBflC. 

The  laws  of  to-day  vary  but  little  from  those  promulgated  in  1869.  The  public 
schools  were  then,  as  now,  sustained  by  the  proceeds  of  a  common  school  fund,  by  a 
special  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  by  a  county  tax  at  first  not  less  than  half 
the  amount  apportioned  to  the  county  fix>m  the  school  tond ;  then,  from  1674  to  1879, 
specifically,  5  mills  on  f  1 ;  subsequentlv,  2)  mills.' 

From  1869  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  to  abortion,  by  May  1  of 
each  year,  all  school  moneys  subject  to  disbursement  and  to  notinr  the  proper  officers 
of  such  apportionment.  By  an  amendment  of  January  27,  1871,  he  was  to  apportion 
annually  the  interest  on  the  common  school  fund  and  the  fund  raised  by  the  1  mill  tax 
among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  between  6  and  21  years.  The  apportionment 
in  each  county  is  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils.  The  school  day 
is  6  hours:  school  month,  22  days;  school  term,  3  school  months;  and  the  school  year, 
3  terms.  The  schools  must  be  maintained  at  least  3  months  in  each  county  under  pen- 
alty of  forfeiture  of  its  proportion  of  the  common  school  fund.  Any  funds  forfeited 
were  in  1869  to  constitute  a  reserve  fund  for  institutes  or  for  the  higher  instruction  of 
teachers,  but  by  act  of  January  27, 1871,  these  forfeited  monevs  were,  at  the  next  an- 
nual apportionment,  to  be  distributed  among  the  counties.  Tne  school  census  of  chil- 
dren between  6  and  21  and  4  and  21  years  must  be  taken  at  the  time  of  assessing  county 
taxes.  Teachers,  licensed  by  State  or  county  authorities,  must  teach  deportment  and 
morals  and  must  inculcate  the  principles  oi  truth,  honesty,  and  patriotism  and  the 
practice  of  every  christian  virtue,  and  they  may  give  instruction  one-hi^  day  in  each 
week  in  some  branches  of  needle- work  and  manual  labor.  Measures  have  been  taken 
to  establish  a  university  and  an  agricultural  college,  but  the  former  has  never  been 
organized  and  the  latter  was  still  struggling  for  existence  in  1880. — (Constitution  and 
laws.) 

OENEBAL  CONDinOX. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  publio 
schools  of  the  State  for  the  past  two  years,  refers  to  a  decided  improvement  in  school 
matters,  notwithstanding  tne  difficulties  under  which  the  schools  were  opnerated. 
With  a  diminished  revenue  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  while  pub- 
lic sentiment  had  become  more  favorable  to  them.  In  many  cases  private  contribu- 
tions supplemented  the  appropriations  so  as  to  keep  the  schools  in  operation.  In 
1876-^9  tnere  was  an  increase  in  both  the  number  of  schools  kept  and  in  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  but  a  slight  fidlling  off  in  the  average  length  of  term.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  county  school  tax;  as  more  schools  were  needed, 
the  limited  mnd  made  shorter  terms  unavoidable.  School  property  advanced  $16,000 
since  the  last  biennitJ  report.  Even  this  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  at- 
tendance and  number  of  schools,  but  in  most  of  the  counties  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
furnish  the  school  buildings.  Of  the  school  lands,  4,310.12  acres  were  sold  during 
the  two  years,  and  two  counties  did  not  report  as  to  the  matter.  The  common  school 
fund  was  apportioned  according  to  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1876,  and  amounted  to  19.5 
cents  per  annum  for  each  youth  between  4  and  21  years  of  a^e.  The  next  apportion- 
ment will  be  according  to  the  census  of  1880.  A  retrospective  glance  over  the  four 
years  just  closed  shows  that  25  per  cent,  more  school-houses  were  built,  50  per  cent, 
more  schools  operated,  a  greatly  increased  enrolment  of  the  school  population  secured, 
and  more  efficient  teachers  provided.  The  outstanding  indebtedness  in  many  counties 
was  also  cancelled. — (Report  of  the  superintendent  oi  public  instruction  for  1879  and 
1880.) 

R^SUM^  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ST8TBM  FOR  TEN  YEABS.* 

School  affairs  progressed  in  1870-^1  in  spite  of  checks  and  hindrances.  Private 
schools  were  merged  into  the  free  schools,  many  doubling,  others  quadrupling  their 

*Fitnn  1881  this  oonnty  tax  ia  to  be  2|  to  i  mOla  on  $1. 

'In  certain  cases  the  progress  herein  reported  differs  from  the  figures  given  in  the  statistical  taUe. 
Belated  reports  from  oonnty  officers  give  authority  to  these  statements  made  by  the  different  super- 
intendents of  pubUo  instruction. 
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attendance.  Thongb  the  rate  of  taxation  was  limited  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  in 
several  counties  a  tax  of  1^,  2,  and  even  2^  mills  was  assessed  and  cheerfullv  paid  by  the 
people  to  further  ednoational  interests.  Tet,  owine  to  the  sparseness  of  tilie  popula- 
tion in  some  parts,  only  about  one-fiffch  of  the  children  of  the  State  received  educa- 
tional benefits.  In  the  following  year  an  advance  was  made  in  the  number  of  schools, 
in  the  aggref;ate  of  pupils,  and  in  the  number  and  qualification  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed, yet  three-fourths  of  the  youth  of  the  State  lacked  school  advantages.  In  1873 
BO  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  school  system  that  in  several  counties  private 
citizens  gave  money,  land,  and  school  buildings.  In  1874  an  apparent  decrease  in 
the  number  of  schools  was  reported,  as,  owing  to  the  failure  of  county  officers  to  re- 
port, out  of  39  counties,  only  25  were  heard  from.  Lack  of  teachers  of  both  races, 
competent  to  teach  other  than  the  elementary  branches,  was  referred  to,  the  wages 
ofifered  not  being  sufficient  to  call  in  those  of  more  extended  culture.  Better  school- 
houses  were  also  needed.  Yet  real  progress  in  school  matters  was  manifest  from  year 
to  year.  Half  a  decade  ago,  the  superintendent  says,  there  were  few  schools  outside, 
of  the  larger  towns,  while  in  1880  nearly  600  were  scattered  throughout  the  State,  and 
out  of  a  population  of  200,000  some  20,000  children  attended  sohooL 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  sums  given  to  Florida  by  the  trustees  of  this  ftind 
amounted  to  ^,650.  In  the  last  year  |300  each  went  to  the  Lincoln  Academy,  at  Tal- 
lahassee, and  to  the  Union  Academy,  at  Gainesville.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school 
department  to  make  these  two  schools,  for  the  present,  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  colored  teachers,  and  as  such  they  receive  a  part  of  the  fUnd  which  is  to  be  hereafter 
used  more  especially  for  normal  schools.  The  sum  of  ^,000  was  paid  for  ten  scholar- 
ships at  the  NashviUe  University,  normal  department,  and  $400  were  used  at  the  State 
agency.  Provision  was  made  ror  these  scholarships  in  1877,  three  places  being  then 
oSeroa  to  Florida  and  two  filled.  In  1879  three  additional  scholarships  were  panted, 
but  twenty-eight  applicants  caused  an  increase  to  eight  scholarships.  One  resignation 
and  three  more  places  bring  the  number  ta  ten  at  $200  per  annum  in  1880.  Of  the  first 
two  pupils  one  was  awarded  the  highest  honors,  the  other  is  principal  of  a  graded 
school  and  is  doing  good  work.  Of  the  eight  sent  in  1879  five  received  honorable 
mention  as  members  of  the  junior  class,  while  one  received  the  highest  prize  awarded 
to  the  class. —  (State  report  and  reports  of  the  Peabody  trustees.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Here,  in  each  case,  the  county  board  of  instruction  and  county  superintendent  of 
education  have  control,  with  a  local  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  county  board 
for  each  district.  There  is  really  no  citv  system,  and  the  only  statistics  at  present  to 
be  had  include  county  as  well  as  city  schools. 

8TATI8TI0S. 


CiUes. 


FopnlatioiL 
cenftus  01 
1680. 


Yonth  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


ExT>endi- 


Expend 
tore. 


Jackaonrille.. 
KeyWoflft 


7,S48 
9,890 


4,478 
8,416 


2,216 
870 


1.418 
675 


ADDinOKAL  PARTICX7LAB8. 

All  the  ststistics  now  obtainable  beyond  the  population  of  the  two  cities  refer  to 
the  whole  county  in  each  case. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  East  Florida  Seminary,  which  was  located  at  Ocala  in  1853  and  at  Gainesville 
since  1866,  is  now  known  as  the  East  Florida  Seminary  State  Normal  School.  The 
normal  coarse  extends  through  three  years,  and  a  diploma  of  this  sch«ol  is  equivalent 
to  a  State  certiiicate.  The  model  school  is  arranged  upon  the  plan  of  the  best  graded 
schools,  and  allows  pupils  to  elect  between  the  strictly  English  and  the  classical  course. 
The  normal  coarse  tarnishes  a  foandation  for  any  of  the  Earned  professions. —  (Circu- 
lar and  announcement  for  1880.) 

For  other  normal  training,  see  "Aid  from  the  Peabody  Fund." 

teachers'  institutes. 

As  far  back  as  1869  the  superintendent  of  public  instmotion  was  required  "  to  a»« 
semble  teachers  in  institutes  and  employ  competent  instructors  to  impart  informa- 
tion on  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  conducting  schools  and  other  relevant 
matters.''  However,  little  progress  was  made  till  1879,  when,  with  aid  from  the  Pea- 
body  fund,  the  superintendent  endeavored  to  initiate  teachers'  institutes  in  most  of 
the  leading  counties.  In  that  and  the  following  year  the  results  were  better  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  by  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
many  leading  citizens,  and  much  interest  seems  to  have  been  awakened. —  (Laws  and 
State  report  for  1879  and  1880.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishing  of  higher  grades  of  instruction  where  the 
advancement  and  number  of  pupils  require  them.  That  such  schools  were  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  ten  years  is  evident  from  the  references  in  the 
reports  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fnnd.  In  187(M71  the  West  Florida 
Seminary  at  Tallahassee  was  converted  into  a  city  and  county  high  school,  while  in 

1872  a  school  of  high  grade  was  winnine  confidence  at  Jacksonville.  From  1876  to  1878 
fifteen  such  schools  were  reported,  all  graded  and  oflfering  the  instruction  usually 
given  in  these  schools.  In  1878-'79  there  were  3,358  and  in  1879-'60  some  4,890  pupils 
studying  the  higher  branches,  but  the  number  of  high  schools  is  not  given.  Superin- 
tendent Haisley  recommends  the  limiting  of  instruction  iu  schools  operated  at  the 
public  expense  to  the  common  school  branches.  He  would  leave  the  high  schools  to 
private  enterprise,  and  would  have  si)ecial  charters  granted  to  the  cities,  so  that  by  a 
msgority  vote  of  the  citizens  a  tax  could  be  imposed  for  the  support  of  high  schools. 
Bv  this  plan  he  thinks  the  other  grades  would  be  benefited,  the  funds  then  admitting 
of  longer  terms,  better  teachers,  &c. — (Laws  and  State  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  business  colleges  or  other  academic  schools,  see  Tables  IV  and 
YI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  or  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

By  the  constitution  of  Florida  of  1868  provision  was  made  for  a  university,  but  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  has  not,  as  yet,  admitted  of  its  organization.  By 
an  act  of  the  Florida  legislature  approved  February  17.  1872, .  measure^were  taken 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  Florida  State  Agrioultural  College  on  the  basis  of 
the  congressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  first  plan  was  to  locate  the  college  in  Alachua  County,  and  there  seemed  to  be  in 

1873  a  fair  prospect  that  the  college  would  commence  operations.  However,  a  ques- 
tion arising  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  investing  the  endowment  fund  in  State 
bonds  led  to  the  cessation  of  active  operations  and  at  last  to  changing  the  location  to 
Eau  Qallie,  where.  In  1876,  buildings  were  erected.  A  new  board  of  trustees  was  pro- 
vided in  March,  1877,  and  the  legislature  authorized  the  removal  of  the  college,  if 
desirable.  No  information  later  than  November  15, 1878,  has  reached  this  Bureau.  At 
that  date  the  decision  was  for  removal. — (Laws  and  reports.) 

No  institutions  for  professional  or  special  instruction  are  known  to  be  in  existence  in 
the  State  up  to  1880. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  E.  K.  Fosnn,  State  «upeHntendm<  V  jwUitf  intfrueeion,  TaUahoitee. 

(Term,  JaniuuT'  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1885.] 

Preceding  snperintendecnta  in  the  ten  years  hare  been  Hon.  Chas.  Beeoher  (snocessor  to  C.  Thurs- 
ton Chaae,  who  di#l  September  22, 1870,  about  2  years  before  the  expiration  of  his  term),  1871-1873 ;  Hon. 
Jonathan  C.  Gibbs,  1873-1874;  Hon.S.  B.  McLfn  (acting)  1874-7i^  Hon.  Wm.  Watkins  Hioks,  1875- 
ISH;  Hon.  William CHaialey.  1877-1881. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STA 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


POPUIATEON  AND  ATTBNDANCB. 


White  yonth  of  school  age  5 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  h 

Whole  number  of  school  ageft 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  in  public  schools 

ATcrage  daily  attendance 

Youth  in  elementary  prlTate  schools  . 
Youth  in  academic  private  schools . . . . 
Youth  in  collegiate  schools 


425,000 
42,914 
6,664 
49,578 
31,377 
37,851 


SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  for  whites 

Public  schools  for  colored 

Public  schools  under  local  laws  d 

Total  number  of  public  schools 

Public  schools  reported  as  ^aded 

Public  schools  reported  as  high  schools . 

Private  elementary  schools 

Private  academic  schools 

Private  and  State  collegiate  schools  e  . 
Average  duration  of  school  in  days. . . . 


893 
124 


1,017 
74 


1,039 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 


Male  teachers  in  public  schools  ....•• .. 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  employed 

Average  monthly  salary  of  men 

Average  monthly  salary  of  women 

Teachere  in  private  elementary  schools. 
Teachers  in  private  academic  schools. .. 
Teachers  in  collegiate  schools .-. » 


795 

318 

1,113 

$56  20 

38  40 

1,129 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


198,516 

150, 198 

348,714 

63,922 

19,755 

83,677 

36,749 

23,597 

5,450 

2,198 


1,392 
360 


1,752 


576 

100 

18 

66 


Beoeipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fund 


$292,000 


713 

167 
104 


$260,432 
223,667 


218,733 

175,304 

394,037 

93,167 

42,374 

135,541 

85,839 

25,745 

4,957 


2,223 

699 

117 

3,039 

50 

10 

617 

86 

11 

65 


<3218,733 

cl75,304 

0394,037 

105,990 

50,358 

156,394 

105,766 

26,653 

5,379 

2,029 


2,790 

879 

137 

3,806 

70 

9 

820 

104 

17 


3,500 


$350,000 


678 

155 

55 


$265,000 
265,000 


$350,000 


903 

171 

96 


$435,319 


a  In  1872  no  pnbUo  Bohools  were  tanght  beyond  those  under  local  laws. 
b  School  age  5-21  In  1871,  then  6-18. 
fCensotof  1874. 
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TISTICS  OP  GEOBGIA— 1871  TO  1880.a 


1876. 


1877. 


187a 


1879. 


1880. 


e218,733 

el75,304 

0394,037 

131,418 

67,987 

179,406 

106,646 

24,657 

6.601 

8,006 


3,157 

1,075 

143 

4,375 

58 

13 

814 

104 

20 


236,319 
197,125 
433,444 
128,296 

62,330 
190,626 
119,160 

23,302 
4,621 
2,133 


3,580 

1,120 

164 

4,864 

61 

12 

822 

86 

18 


236,319 
197,125 
433,444 
137,217 

72,655 
209,872 
130,605 

26,089 
5,223 
2,810 


3,774 

1,405 

162 

5,341 

62 

11 

824 

85 

27 


236,319 
197,125 
433,444 
147,192 

79,435 
226,627 
132,000 

22,819 
4,068 
2,766 


4,001 

1,509 

225 

6,735 

94 

14 

733 

67 

22 


150,134 

86,399 

236,533 

145, 190 

35,115 

9,052 

4,285 


4,066 

1,603 

247 

6,916 

115 

16 

1,083 

131 

32 


L 

2,942 

I. 

6,964 

L 

9,906 

1. 

13,190 

I. 

12,296 

I. 

4,984 

L 

1,619 

65 

I, 

94 

I, 

22 

L 

181 

J, 

21 

I, 

2 

I, 

350 

I. 

64 

I, 

10 

107,220 

79,735 

186,955 

113,813 

2,736 


3,173 
1,479 


4,899 
41 


44 


8,267 
1,633 
4,900 


3,654 
1,826 
6,480 


877 
176 
126 


1434,046 


861 
150 
126 


$400,153 


148 
161 


$411,453 
411,453 


813 
138 
155 


$465,748 


1,174 
274 
232 


I. 

361 

I. 

136 

L 

77 

45 


d  liselndas  gnded,  imgimded,  and  high  MhooU  in  dtlM  and  oonnties  under  looal  laws. 
•  Indndea  the  Stace  UniTenity  and  it*  affiliated  schoola,  alio  medioal  colleges. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

In  1870  the  system  of  public  instraction  was  organized  with  the  following  officers: 
a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  attorney  general,  secretary  of 
state,  comptroller  general,  and  the  State  school  commissioner,  who,  appointed  by  the 
ffovemor  and  con&med  by  the  senate,  serves  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
board ;  a  county  board  of  education  for  each  county,  composed  of  one  person  from 
each  militia  district,  one  person  from  each  ward  in  any  city  in  the  county,  and  one 
from  each  incorx)orated  town,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  for  two  years,  the  secretary 
of  this  board  becoming  county  school  commissioner;  3  school  trustees  in  each  sub- 
district,  elected,  one  each  year,  by  the  legal  voters  for  3  years. 

In  1872  the  county  boards  of  education  were  made  up  of  5  freeholders  in  each  county, 
selected  by  the  j^and  jury,  three  being  elected  for  two  years  and  two  for  four  years 
at  the  first  election,  thereaifcer  all  for  a  4  years'  term.  The  secretary  serves  ex  officio 
as  county  commissioner  of  education,  his  term  being  4  years.  The  school  laws  of  1872 
and  1875  omit  any  mention  of  the  continuance  of  distriot  trustees,  but  in  1877  these 
officers  were  found  serving  in  terms  of  the  length  heretofore  referred  to,  their  appoint- 
ment, however,  being  by  the  county  boards.  Their  duties  were,  as  before,  to  look 
after  the  Interests  or  the  schools  in  the  subdistricts,  to  supervise  school  operations, 
choose  teachers,  &o,  A  few  cities  and  their  respective  counties  are  under  local  laws; 
otherwise  the  school  officers  are  as  above. — (Laws,  1870, 1872, 1875, 1877.) 

OTHSB  FSATURBS  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 

Comparatively  few  changes  are  found  in  the  school  laws  since  1670.  Provision  was 
made  by  the  law  of  1870  for  graded  schools  from  primary  to  high,  for  evening,  ambu- 
latory, and  manual  labor  schools.  The  ambulatory  schools  were  established  where 
not  less  than  15  children  of  school  age  were  to  be  found  in  3  contiguous  militia  dis- 
tricts. They  were  to  be  kept  open  2  months  annually  Awhile  the  regular  term  of  tho 
public  schools  is  3  months),  failure  to  keep  them  open  this  length  of  time  causing  for- 
feiture of  school  money.  White  and  colored  children  are  to  be  taught  in  separate 
schools.  No  books  of  a  sectarian  or  sectional  character  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools.  Teachers  of  proven  good  character  aro  to  be  licensed  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners with  first,  second,  or  tnird  grade  certificates,  good  for  1,  2,  or  3  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  grade.  The  schools  aro  supported  by  a  polltax ;  by  special  taxes  on  shows 
and  exhibitions  and  on  the  sale  of  liquors;  by  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  commuta- 
tion of  military  services ;  by  endowments,  gifts,  and  bequests ;  by  certain  sums  received 
from  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  such  other  amounts  as  the  State  may  see 
fit  to  raise  by  general  taxation.  District  taxation  is  also  allowed  for  the  buying, 
routing,  and  furnishing  of  school-houses.  The  school  age  was  6-21  in  1870;  by  law  of 
1872  it  was  made  6-18,  and  the  basis  of  distribution  was  to  be  according  to  the  enu- 
meration of  childron  of  school  age  in  each  county.  The  law  limiting  this  apportion- 
ment to  the  childron  in  each  subdistrict  was  ropealed  in  1876.  The  enumeration  was 
an  annual  one  until  1874 ;  since  then  quadronnial.  The  State  board  of  education 
provided  the  text  books  in  1670 ;  in  1872  this  duty  was  rolegated  to  the  county  boards, 
and  it  so  romains.  The  State  school  commissioner  has  to  make  an  annual  roport  to 
the  assembly,  the  subordinate  school  officers  to  him,  and  the  teachers,  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  to  the  county  commissioner,  falluro  to  do  so  causing  forfeituro  of  pay. 
Principals  of  private  schools  and  of  elementary,  academic,  and  collegiate  institutions 
having  public  pupils  must  also  roport.  The  constitution  of  1877  seems  to  do  away 
with  high  schools,  as  the  studies  aro  limited  to  the  elemental]^  branches.  Any  city 
with  a  population  of  over  2,000  or  any  county  may  organize  an  independent  system  of 
schools  and  yet  draw  the  pro  rata  sharo  of  all  educational  funds.— (School  laws,  1870, 
1872, 1875, 1877,  and  constitution.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Progross  continues  to  be  made  in  education  in  this  State,  as  is  seen  by  the  increase 
in  enrolment  and  attendance  at  the  public  schools  for  187if-^^,  in  the  number  of  these 
schools,  and  in  the  larger  number  of  pupils  in  private  elementary  and  socondaiy 
schools.  Including  the  collegiate  institutions,  thero  aro  605  moro  schools  and  28,7(& 
moro  pupils,  though  the  increase  in  the  public  schools  was  only  9,906.  Thero  was 
doubtless  an  incroase  in  public  school  teachers,  but,  with  the  exception  of  20  addi- 
tional instructors  in  4  counties  and  cities,  no  roport  is  made.  In  the  private  and  colle- 
giate institutions,  however,  574  more  teachers  aro  found.  To  show  still  fturther  the 
value  of  the  public  school  system,  the  State  school  commissioner  says  t^at  in  the 
counties  of  Chatham,  Richmond,  and  Bibb  and  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus 
three  times  as  many  children  aro  now  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a  less  sum  of 
money  than  one-third  of  these  formerly  cost  in  the  private  schools.  Yet  he  indicates  the 
need  of  a  sufficient  corps  of  thoroughly  propared  teachers,  of  teachers'  institute  and  of 
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a  larger  school  tandj  to  give  a  longer  scliool  term  and  to  ednoate  all.  To  show  that 
more  general  taxation  is  requisite,  Mr.  Orr  gives  the  number  of  illiterates  in  1878 
(whites,  20.839 ;  colored,  148,494 ;  total,  169,333),  nearly  one-half  of  these  voters.  He 
also  refers  to  the  unfortunates  in  the  penitentiary,  amon^  whom  not  one  in  fifty  of  the 
blacks  can  either  read  or  write,  and  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  tiie  whites.  He 
would  give  by  taxation  (say  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property)  better 
opportunities  for  a  more  general  education  and  for  a  more  thorough  school  syistem. — 
(Report  of  the  State  school  commissioner.) 

r^um£  of  the  school  system  fob  ten  years. 

The  constitution  of  1868  required  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  general 
education,  to  be  forever  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  but  laws  to  that  effect 
were  not  enacted  till  1870,  and  in  1871  the  State  school  commissioner  proceeded  to 
establish  public  schools.  The  inexperience  of  school  officers,  the  absence  of  records 
of  educational  work,  the  want  of  ^stem  and  familiarity  with  records  and  reports  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  prevented  anygreat  measure  of  success  in 
obtaming  correct  statistics  the  first  school  vear.  In  1871  the  school  fhnds  for  1872 
were  appropriated  to  other  purposes  by  the  legislature,  so  that  the  schools  were  not 
fully  established  till  1873,  when  sufficient  fan£  had  accumulated  to  maintain  school 
for  three  months.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1874.  a  decided  advance  in  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  public  schools  was  reported,  ana  125  counties  had  schools  in 
operation  during  the  year.  In  1876  the  entire  school  debt  of  1871  (amounting  to  about 
$300,000)  had  been  paid  in  almost  every  county,  no  new  debt  had  been  created,  and 
a  constant  increase  m  enrolment,  in  average  attendance,  and  in  the  number  of  public 
schools  had  been  going  on  since  1873.  The  progress  noticeable  thus  far  continued  in 
the  following  years,  and,  although  in  1878  it  was  stated  that  the  work  done  in  advanc- 
ing educational  affairs  was  inadequate^  the  results  achieved,  considering  the  limited 
means,  were  astonishing.  In  the  counties  and  cities,  under  local  laws,  the  schools  were 
in  ox>eration  from  six  U>  ten  months ;  in  the  State  at  large,  only  three  months ;  and 
when  the  State  funds  did  not  suffice  for  this,  supplementsury  fdnds  were  given  by  the 
school  patrons. — (Reports  of  the  State  school  commissioners.) 

AID  FBOM  THE  PBABODY  FUND. 

THe  schools  have  been  aided  very  greatly  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund  since  1870,  the 
amount  of  $65,700  having  been  sent  to  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  sum  received 
in  1879-^60  was  $5^800,  the  scholarships  in  the  normal  college  at  NashviUe  taking  $4,000, 
those  at  Atlanta  University  $1,000,  while  $800  went  to  the  State  agency  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting an  educational  canvass  of  the  Stat^.  In  addition  to  this,  the  promotion  of 
popular  education  was  aided  by  the  awarding  of  Peabody  medals,  75  in  number,  to 
the  pupils  having  the  best  records  in  first  class  public  schools,  both  white  and  colored 
chilaren  being  included  in  the  award. — (Reports  of  the  trustees  and  State  report.) 

KINDEBOARTBN. 

The  only  school  of  this  class  reported  in  the  State  is  the  one  established  by  Miss 
Anna  £.  Mills,  at  Atlanta,  in  the  year  1876.  The  number  of  pupils  at  that  time  was 
7 ;  age  of  admission,  between  3  and  7.  This  school  was  movea  to  Macon  in  1878,  and 
its  usefulness  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  as  is  seen  by  the  larger  number  of  pu- 
pils, inoreased  length  of  term,  &o, 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

All  the  cities  have  superintendents,  who  act  as  executive  officers  of  their  boards. 
Atlanta  has  12  members  in  its  board  of  education ;  Columbus,  11  members  in  the  board 
of  limstees;  Augusta  and  Savannah,  combining  both  city  and  county  systems,  have 
members  on  their  boards  from  city  wards  and  countrv  and  village  districts ;  Bibb 
County,  including  Macon,  has  3  ex  officio  and  apparently  12  elective  members  on  its 
board  of  education. — (City  reports  and  laws.) 

STATISTICS. 


Citias. 


AtlaatA... 
Aognste.. 
Colnmbna 
Kacon.... 
fiATanaah. 


FopnlatioiL 
censutof 
1880. 


87,400 
84.909 
10,123 
12,748 
80,700 


Children  of 
school  age. 


9,866 

3,863 

8,339 

010,017 


Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
schools. 


8,750 
4,027 
1,350 
1,617 
8,110 


Average 
daily  at- 
tenoanoe. 


2,609 


1,086 
1,042 
2,290 


Kmnborof 
teachers. 
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Expendi- 
ture. 


$51,073 
24,829 
11,704 
19,958 
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62  EEPOET  OF  THE   COMMISSIONEE   OF  EDUCATION. 

ADDinOXAL  PABnOULAKS. 

The  pablio  schools  under  local  laws  heretofore  referred  to  are  found  in  the  county 
of  Bibb,  incladinff  the  oit^  of  Macon;  of  Chatham,  including  Savannah ;  of  Glynn  and 
of  Biclunond,  including  Augusta :  and  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta,  AmericuSy  Columbus, 
Griffin,  and  West  Point,  m  1870  preparations  were  made  in  Atlanta  lor  a  thorough 
system  of  graded  schools,  while  Columbus  had  then,  in  addition  to  its  graded  schools 
for  whites,  some  provision  for  colored  children,  and  Savannah  dated  its  graded  system 
from  March  21, 1BG6.  In  1673  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Chatham,  Glynn,  and  Bichmond 
and  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus  had  schools  in  operation  under  special  laws. 
In  the  following  year  4  counties  and  3  cities  reported  57  ungraded,  50  graded,  and  10 
high  schools.  The  reports  have  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
these  schools,  but  in  1880  the  system  of  schooling  is  reported  as  Allows  in  cities  of  over 
7,500  inhabitants : 

Atlanta  has  its  flnraded  schools  classified  as  grammar  and  high,  2  of  the  latter  and  7 
of  the  former,  3  of  these  for  colored  pupils.  The  school  property  is  valued  at  $100,000 ; 
although  a  new  school  buildinff  was  erected  during  the  year,  great  want  of  accom- 
modation was  still  felt,  especially  for  the  colored  pnpils. — (City  report.) 

Augusta  rej^orted  school  property  valued  at  $14,200 ;  the  schools  (which  were  taught 
183  days)  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high ;  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship; 
and  1,236  pupils  in  private  schools. — (Return.) 

CoUimbus  continues  its  graded  schools  in  7  buildings,  containing  1,160  sittings  for 
study,  and  valued,  with  grounds  and  sites,  at  $26,500.  Out  of  195  school  days,  182 
were  taught.  About  200  pupils  were  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  The 
superintendent,  without  ex&a  pay,  gives  instruction  to  the  teachers,  as  there  is  no 
normal  school. — (Return.) 

Macon  reports  steady  advancement  fh>m  year  to  year  in  its  schools,  the  annual  ex- 
aminations in  187&-*80  showing  the  best  work  ever  done.  For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  the  city  schools  had  a  fml  nine  months'  term ;  country  schools  were  in  session, 
white,  nine  months,  colored,  six.  Although  the  year  was  one  of  great  prosperity,  a 
great  lack  of  room  for  the  pupils  desiring  admission  was  constantly  felt.  Two  school 
buildings  were  erected  during  the  year,  but  still  more  room  was  required  for  the  coming 
term.  City  and  county  statistics  include  25  different  school-houses,  with  2,200  sit- 
tings for  study  and  3,349  pupils  enrolled.  The  value  of  school  property  was  $33^000; 
the  number  of  school  days  taught,  177. — (Eighth  annual  report  and  return.) 

Savannah  also  reports  overcrowding,  so  that  many  pupils  have  been  pushed  too  early 
into  the  higher  grades.  Financial  embarrassment  required  the  closing  of  the  schools 
one  month  earlier  than  usual,  a  nine  instead  of  ten  months'  term  being  the  result. 
The  departments  of  modem  languages  and  calisthenics  were  abolished,  and  various 
changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  were  made  during  the  year.  The  city  schools  occupy 
7  school  buildings,  whUe  in  the  coimtry  there  are  7  white  and  14  colored  schools.  Tlie 
total  enrolment  for  city  and  county  waa  4,235 ;  average  daily  attendance,  3,177 ;  per 
cent,  of  daily  attendance,  90. — (Fifteenth  annual  report.) 

TRAININa  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORBCAI^  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  endeavor  to  establish  a  State  normal  college  in  Georgia  has  been  thwarted  for 
the  present.  Through  the  aid  of  the  Peabo^fand  some  twenty  scholars  received 
instruction  in  the  normal  college  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  during  the  year. — (State  report. ) 

The  North  Georgia  AgrUmltural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  which  organized  a  normal 
department  in  1877,  reported  67  male  and  11  female  students  in  the  normal  course  in 
187&-'80.    The  course  of  study  occupies  4  years. — (Return.) 

The  Haven  Normal  School^  at  Waynesboro',  which  was  organized  in  1868,  reports  50 
normal  and  150  other  students  in  187d-'80.  Of  the  graduates,  25  have  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. The  course  of  study  occupies  4  years.  This  is  a  colored  school  assisted  by  the 
Freedman's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — (Return*  > 

In  Atlanta  University  two  normal  courses  were  report^  in  1879-^80.  the  higher  nor- 
mal occupying  4  years ;  the  lower  normal,  4  grades.  In  the  former  tnere  were  77  stu- 
dents ;  in  the  latter,  147.  A  certificate  of  graduation  is  given  on  completion  of  the 
course.— (Catalogue,  187^80.) 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  State  school  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  meetings. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

There  is  no  educational  Journal  published  in  this  State.  The  Eclectic  Teacher,  of 
Kentucky,  has  a  Georgia  department,  not  always  filled,  however;  while  in  the  Journal 
of  Education,  published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  there  is  sometimes  valuable  information 
respecting  Gfeorgia  school  affairs. 
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SECONDARY  INSTEUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  laws  of  1872  hiffb  sohools  weie  made  a  part  of  the  State  system,  but  ceased 
to  be  so  under  the  constitntion  of  1877,  which  provided  for  instruction  in  elementary 
branches  only.  In  1873  there  were  10  reported  in  the  counties  and  cities  under  local 
laws,  the  enrolment  and  attendance  not  being  given.  In  1875  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  13,  in  1879  to  14,  and  in  1880  to  10.  Doubtless  there  were  other  schools 
of  this  grade  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  but  their  numbers  and  enrolment  are 
not  stated.  In  Atlanta  in  1879-^80  there  were  110  seats  rei>orted  in  the  boys'  high 
school  and  21t>  in  ihe  girls'  schooL  In  Macon  74  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  central 
high  school,  and  the  average  attendance  was  48.  The  Savannah  schools  of  this  grade 
graduated  11  girls  and 8  boys. — (School  laws  and  State  and  city  reports.) 

OTHEB  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  private  high  schools  making  annual  rex>ort  to  the  State  school  com- 
.  miarioner.  One  nundred  of  these  were  reportec^  in  1873,  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
5,450  pupils.  In  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  131,  with  274  instructors  and  9,052 
pupils. 

For  statistics  of  commercial  sohools,  academies,  special  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  Iv ,  Vl,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Among  these  schools  will  be  founa  Clark  University,  AtJanta,  an  institution  for  the 
colored  race,  which  is  attaining  collegiate  rank.  It  had  a  large  new  building  erected 
for  it  in  1880,  costing  $30,000.  Students  in  1879-^80, 176 ;  instructors,  7.— (Thirteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.) 

SUPEBIOB  mSTEUCTION. 

OOLLSOSS  FOR  YOXTNQ  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  6EXBS. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  which  was  chartered  in  the  year  1800,  reported 
preparatory,  academic,  and  professional  departments  in  1871.  The  academic  depart- 
ment included  7  schools :  those  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  belles  lettrcs,  meta- 
physics and  ethics,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy.'  French  and  German  were  the  only  modem  languages  taught  at  that 
time.  In  1872  the  Cfeorgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  opened 
iu  connection  with  the  university ;  in  1873  the  preparatory  school  seems  to  have  been 
dropped^  and  a  branch  agricultural  collese  was  establisned  at  Dahlonega ;  in  1874 
and  1875  a  commercial  course  was  refen^  to,  and  in  1875  Spanish  became  a  part  of 
the  modem  language  course.  In  the  same  year  geology  was  added  to  the  school  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  while  the  school  of  ancient  languages  was  expanded  into 
two,  the  one  for  Latin,  me  other  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  in  1876  there 
were  10  academic  schools ;  the  ninth  including  histonr  and  political  science ;  the 
tenth,  English  literature.  In  1877  the  studies  of  natural  history  and  geology  formed 
an  eleventh  school.  In  1878  the  school  of  English  literature  was  consolidated  with 
that  of  belles  lettres;  the  chancellorship  was  dispensed  with,  the  professor  of  met- 
aphysics and  ethics  assuming  the  duties ;  and  the  chair  of  natural  history  and  ge- 
ology was  abolished,  other  professors  teaching  these  branches.  Law,  medicine,  and 
civil  enmneering  were  also  taught  during  these  i^ears.  In  1880  there  were  10  aca- 
demic schools,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  classical,  scientific,  and  literary  courses 
of  4  years  each,  the  courses  being  similar  the  first  two  years.  In  the  State  college, 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  appued  chemistry  were  taught.  For  a  change  of  course 
in  the  law  department  m  1880  and  for  the  addition  to  the  university  of  several  branch 
agricultural  colleges,  reference  is  made  to  the  prox>er  headings. — (Catalogues. ) 

Of  the  other  colleges  reiK)rting,  Atlanta  University,  Bowdon  College,  and  Gaines- 
ville College  are  non-sectarian ;  fifercer  University,  Baptist ;  Pio  None,  Roman  Cath- 
olic ;  and  Emory  College,  Methodist  Episcopal  South.  All  have  classical  courses,  all 
except  Mercer  preparatory  instmction.  and  all  except  Bowdon  and  Gainesville  sci- 
entific courses.  Pio  Nono  reported  a  class  in  civil  engineering  and  graduate  courses 
in  ethics  and  some  branch  of  scientific  stud^ ;  also,  a  commercial  course  connected 
with  the  scientific  course.  Atlanta  University  cives  normal,  theolo^cal,  and  a^- 
cultural  instruction.  Emory  College  has  bibllciu  study  in  both  classical  and  scien- 
tific courses.  At  Mercer  University  theological  and  legal  departments  are  found. 
Clark  University  (for  colored  students),  Atlanta,  reports  ITo  students  and  7  instructors, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Secondary  Instruction. — (Catalogues  and  thirteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society* )  ^  I 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THB  SUFBBIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNQ  WOMEN. 

Three  of  the  aboTe  colleges  give  equal  privileges  to  this  sex.  For  the  names,  loca- 
tion, and  statistics  of  schools  especially  for  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ; 
for  a  summary  thereof,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  following  schools  for  scientific  instruction  have  been  established  since  1870  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Georgia :  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Athens,  1872,  which  has  4  years'  courses  in  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, and  chemical  science,  with  a  special  higher  course  in  civil  engineering  ana  a 
course  in  building  and  architecture ;  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlon- 
ega,  1878,  which  (with  preparatory,  normal,  and  military  departments  and  a  4  years' 
scientific  course)  had  325  students  of  both  sexes  in  1880 ;  the  South  Georgia  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Thomasville,  1879,  which  olfers  preparatory, 
academic,  and  collegiate  departments,  and  had  170  male  students  in  1879^'!^ ;  the 
Southwest  Crcorgia  Agricultural  College,  Cuthbert,  1879,  with  primary,  preparatory, 
and  collegiate  departments,  in  which  were  178  students^  ana  the  Middle  Georgia  • 
MiHtaiy  and  Agricultural  College,  Milledgeville,  1880,  which,  in  addition  to  military 
training,  prepares  for  the  higher  cl^^sses  at  Athens,  for  practical  farm  life  and  mining, 
and  for  teaching.  This  branch  had  310  students  of  both  sexes  in  its  first  session,  Jan- 
nary  to  June,  1880. —  (Catalogues.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  the  it  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary  ^under  the  auspices 
of  the  ijnerican  Baptist  Home  Missio^  Society),  which,  founded  in  1870  as  the  An* 

fusta  Institute  and  removed  to  Atlanta  In  1879,  reports  60  students  for  the  ministry  in 
880  and  3  instructors  j  in  the  Atlanta  University,  in  which  a  class  of  4  theological 
students  was  reported  m  1879-'80;  and  in  the  theological  department  of  Mercer  Uni- 
versity. At  Emorv  College^  Oxford  f  Methodist  Episcopal  South),  Hebrew  is  taught  in 
connection  with  tne  collegiate  studies  of  the  junior  and  senior  years,  as  a  means  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  10  ministerial  students  being  reported  in  1879-'80.  The 
course  and  requiremetits  in  these  remain  somewhat  indefinite. —  (Baptist  Year  Book, 
1881,  and  college  catalogues.) 

Legal  instruction  has  been  given  since  1867  in  the  department  of  law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geor^a.  The  course  was  1  year  (two  terms  of  5  months  each)  until  1880, 
when  it  was  changed  to  2  years  (two  terms  of  10  months  each).  Mercer  JQniversity, 
Macon,  continued  its  course  of  law,  covering  the  collegiate  year.  Diplomas  and  tJie 
degree  of  B.  L.  are  conferred.    One  student  was  reported  in  1879-'80. — (Catalogues.) 

Medical  instruction  is  c^iven  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  organized  in  1855 ;  in 
the  Southern  Medical  College,  at  Atlanta,  which  closed  its  first  course  of  lectures  in 
February,  18^,  with  64  students,  graduating  8 ;  and  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
(medical  department  of  the  University  of  (Georgia),  organized  in  1829.  All  these 
require  the  usual  3  years  of  study  ana  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  about  5 
months  each.  The  first  mentioned,  siuce  1878,  offers  also  an  optional  3  years'  graded 
course. 

The  Savannah  Medical  College,  opened  in  1853,  was  suspended  in  1876-78,  reopening 
the  latter  part  of  1878  with  the  same  requirements :  a  thesis,  3  years  of  study,  and 
attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  4  months  each. — (Announcements.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DBAF  AND  DUBIB. 

The  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cave  Spring,  which 
was  first  started  in  1846,  has  educated  about  370  students  since  that  date,  70  of  these 
being  under  instruction  in  1880.  The  English  language,  geography,  grammar,  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  penmanship  are  taught;  also  shoemaking 
and  gardening.  There  were  5  instructors  in  1830. — (Report  and  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  was  founded  in  1852  and  is  under  the 
control  of  tne  State.  Training  is  given  in  the  ordinary  branches  and  music  Bovs 
are  taught  certain  mechanical  employments.  Girls  receive  instruction  in  beadwork, 
crocheting,  and  domestic  duties.  In  1879  there  were  6  instructors  reported,  4  blind 
employ^  or  workmen,  58  pupils,  and  182  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  institution. 
No  later  information  ^as  received  at  date  of  going  to  press. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  was  an  organized  body  prior  to  1870,  and  it  was  at 
a  special  meetii^  of  this  association,  hold  at  Macon  in  November,  1869,  that  a  report  on  a 
system  of  pablic  schools  for  the  State  was  unanimoasly  adopted.  The  sessions  for 
1880  were  held  May  4-6  at  Macon,  the  yice  president,  Mr.  Charles  Lambdin,  read- 
ing an  inangnral  address  on  the  "  Dignity  of  the  teacher's  profession."  Mr.  Gannon, 
of  Savannah,  opened  a  discussion  on  **  Latin  in  preparatory  schools."  The  afternoon 
of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  a  Mallon  memorial  meeting,  this  being  the  first  meet- 
ing ever  held  without  Mr.  Bernard  Mallon's  presence.  A  committee  of  necrology  was 
named  to  collect  accounts  of  noted  Georgia  teachers  who  have  passed  away.  On  the 
second  day  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Written  work,"  by  Miss  L.  A.  Haygood,  of  Atlanta, 
was  read.  She  wishes  the  limit  of  written  work  to  be  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  examine  and  grade  it.  All  vital  points  should  be  discussed  in  writing,  the 
scholar  to  feel  that  any  recitation  mav  be  a  written  one.  **  Spelling  and  how  to  teach 
it"  and  **Tbe  useful  and  theoretical  in  education"  were  the  next  papers,  Hon.  E. 
R.  Dickson  in  this  latter  paper  showing  that  too  many  text  books  are  used.  ^*True 
culture  "  was  shown  to  be  where  the  education  is  thorough  and  genuine  of  its  kind ; 
all  other  blunts  the  intellectual  and  moral  manhood.  The  other  papers  wei»:  *'A 
natural  way  of  teaching  languages"  and  "How  to  teach  spelling  and  reading  to  be- 
ginners." After  passing  the  usual  resolutions,  appointing  officers,  &c.,  the  meeting 
adjourned. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  report  of  the  association.) 

The  third  convention  of  the  Middle  (Georgia  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Tomp- 
Bon  December  16-17,  1880.  An  address  was  delivered  by  State  Superintendent  Orr 
and  papers  were  read  by  Professor  H.  C.  White,  of  Athens :  Rev.  E.  R.  Caswell,  of 
Augusta,  and  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Fambrough,  Otis  Ashmore,  £.  W.  Butler,  and  V.  £. 
Orr. —  (Teachers'  Institute,  January,  1881.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HOK.  AMOS  T.  AKERMAN. 

This  much  respected  lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  February  23, 1821,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  died  at  his  home  in  Elbert  County,  (ieorgia^  December  21, 1880.  Grudnating 
from  Dartmouth  Collcj^e  in  1842,  ho  spent  several  succeeding  years  in  teaching  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Georgia.  In  this  last  State  he  was  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Senator  George  M.  Berrien  while  a  student  in  his  law  office.  Profiting  much 
from  Mr.  Berrien's  excellent  instructions,  as  well  as  from  his  own  collegiate  training 
and  exnerionce  in  teaching,  Colonel  Akerman,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  soon  at^ 
tained  nigh  reputation.  Adhering  to  the  confederacy  during  the  rebellion,  at  its  close 
he  gave  his  firm  support  to  the  Union  and  did  his  utmost  to  secure  for  the  enfran- 
chised slaves  the  enioyment  of  their  rights.  In  1868,  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  his  State,  he  aided  greatly  in  perfecting  the  Judicial  and  educational 
articles  of  the  constitution  of  that  year.  Two  years  afterwards  his  abilities  and  ser- 
vices were  rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States :  but 
the  atmosphere  of  Washington  was  not  found  to  be  congenial,  and  he  retired  within  a 
year  to  his  quiet  (Georgia  home,  where  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  sx>ent  in  the 
peaceful  prosecution  of  his  former  legal  work. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  OusTAVUB  J.  Obb,  State  tehooleommUtioner,  Atlanta. 

p^'onrth  term,  January  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1883.  j 

The  only  preceding  inoombent  of  the  office  was  Hon.  J.  B.  Lewis,  1870-1872. 
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SUMMARY  OP  BDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


1870-71. 


ISTl-TO. 


1872-^. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATIQN  AND  ATTENDANOB. 


Toath  of  school  age  (6-21). ... 
Enrolled  in  publio  schools. ... 
Average  daily  attendance.... 
Pupils  in  private  schools 


SCHOOLS  AMD  DISTRICTS. 

Ite])orting  school  districts ..... 

Namber  with  fall  legal  school 
term  or  more.a 

Namber  with  less  than  this. . . . 

Namber  that  had  no  school. . .. 

Namber  reporting  libraries...^ 

Volumes  in  these  libraries 

Public  school- houses 

New  ones  built  within  the  year, 

Whole  number  of  publio  free 
schools. 

Number  of  these  graded,  ex- 
cluding high  schools. 

Number  of  high  schools 

Average  time  of  public  schools 
in  days. 

Valuation  of  public  school 
property. 

Private  schools  reported 


878,417 

672,787 

341,686 

34,b83 


11,112 
10,538 

356 

218 

1,092 

61,133 

10,978 

470 

11,156 

651 

91 
147 


882,693 

662,049 

329,799 

34,784 


11,231 
10,767 

275 

189 

SM) 

64,286 

11,289 

528 

11,396 

611 

88 
151 


909,994 

654,309 

351,504 

34,701 


11,361 
10,989 

213 

142 

877 

64,133 

11,323 

376 

11,648 

762 

106 
145 


938,878 

671,775 

383,334 

51,022 


11,285 
11,011 

157 

126 

843 

52,747 

11,434 

:mi 

11,646 

754 

116 
151 


958,003 
685,676 


51,296 


11,460 
11,255 

116 

111 

785 

46,721 

11,447 

333 

11,797 

785 

133 
152 


118,373,880  $19,876,708 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  publio  schools. 

Female  teachers  in  public 
schools. 

Whole  number,  male  and  fe- 
male. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 

Teachers  in  private  schools 

INCOME  AND  BXPSNDITURB. 

Whole    receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them. . . 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Beported  amount  <if  permanent 
■State  firnds. 


460 


8,826 
11,459 


$49  00 

37  00 

653 


$22,894,116  $17,073,752 


436 


9,094 
11,830 

20,924 

$50  00 

39  00 

895 


420 


8,767 
11,992 

20,759 

$47  44 

32  56 

894 


541 


9,036 
12,093 

21,129 

$48  19 
33  46 
1,355 


$7. 470, 682  $7, 500, 123  $7, 694, 075 
7,163,287 


7,480,889 


7,655,268 


$7,893,691 
7,865,682 


$6, 157, 052  $6, 382, 248,$6, 382, 000  $6, 573, 804 


478 


9,288 
12,320 

21,606 

$48  21 
33  32 
1,357 


$7,860,554 
7,389,209 


aJFor  the  first  two  yesis,  0  months  ,•  fSor  the  others,  6  months,  ezoepi  In 
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TICS  OP  ELMNOIS— 1870-'71  TO  1879-»80. 


Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-W. 

973,589 
687,446 

992,354 

694,489 

420,031 

59,375 

1,002,421 

706,733 

423,638 

41,406 

1,000,694 

693,334 

404,479 

47,674 

1,010,851 

704,041 

431,638 

60,440 

L       10,157 
L       10,707 
L      27,159 
L       12,766 

L  132,434 
L  32,260 
L       89,952 

49,375 

I.      25,557 

11,563 
11,204 

11,581 
11,285 

11,714 
11,438 

11,680 
11,422 

11,599 
11,419 

D.            81 
D.              3 

L            487 

L            881 

113 

94 

1,091 

46,r22 

11,693 

283 

11,905 

r 

64 
94 

886 
48,189 
11,743 

211 
10,806 

56 

101 

899 

49,310 

11,874 

212 

12,286 

171 
87 

928 
47,689 
11,889 

135 
11,993 

76 

105 

960 

57,726 

11,883 

265 

11,964 

D.            95 
L              18 
L             52 
L       10,037 
D.              6 
L            130 
D.            29 

D.  280 
D.  113 
D.           112 

L  6,593 
I.  905 
D.  205 
L           808 

822 

973 

810 

860 

921 

L              61 

L            270 

110 
150 

103 
152 

128 
154 

109 
144 

110 
150 

L               1 
L               6 

L  19 
L               3 

tl8,058»386 

117,783,929 

816,105,870 

116,902,710 

115,875,666 

D.|l,027,144 

D.t2,498,314 

627 

• 

548 

682 

660 

661 

L               1 

L           201 

9,295 
12,826 

9,162 
12,836 

9,475 
12,817 

8,973 
12,737 

8,834 
13,421 

D.          139 
L            684 

L  8 
L        1,962 

22,121 

21,998 

22,292 

21,710 

22,255 

L            645 

L        1,970 

$47  96 
33  30 
1,278 

$46  17 
32  23 
1,317 

$54  07 
30  89 
1,017 

$41  45 
34  18 
1,125 

$4192 
31  80 
1,497 

L        $0  47 
D.         2  38 
L            372 

D.  $7  08 
D.         5  20 

L           844 

18,448,467 

♦8,090,634 

17,815,693 

16,142,340 

17,836,953 

L  11,694,613 

L  $366,271 

8.268,539 

7,702,525 

7,526,109 

6,190,733 

7,531,942 

L    1,341,209 

L     378,655 

15,752,666 

15,337,858 

16,577,892 

19,049,302 

L  (2,471,410 

L  $2,892,250 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBRS. 

For  the  ten  years  embraced  in  this  review,  the  pnblic  free  schools  have  been  nnder  the 
following  officers:  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State,  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  each  county,  three  trustees  of  schools  for  each  township,  and 
three  directors  for  each  school  district;*  the  trustees  have  the  custody  of  school- 
houses  and  sites ;  the  directors,  the  supervision  and  control  of  schools,  under  the  over- 
sight of  the  State  and  county  superintendents.  These  officers  are  all  electe<l  by  the 
people,  those  for  the  State  and  counties  for  4  years'  terms;  those  for  townships  and 
districts,  after  the  first  election,  for  3  years'  terms,  one  being  subject  to  chaui^e  an- 
nually. Women  duly  qualified  are  by  law  of  1879  eligible  to  any  school  office,  though 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  has  been  questioned. 

OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  full  state  system  includes,  besides  the  pnblic  free  schools,  2  State  normal  uni- 
versities, an  industrial  university,  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  for  soldiers'  orphans,  with  a  reform  school  for  boys  and  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  ffirls.  These  all  receive  attention  under  the  heads  Training  of 
Teachers,  Superior  Instruction,  Scientific  Instruction,  and  Special  Instruction. 

The  public  schools  have  from  the  beginning  been  fr«e  to  all  resident  white  yonth 
of  school  age,  which  age  till  1866  was  5  to  21 ;  since  then,  6  to  21.  From  1870  they 
have  also  been  free  to  colored  children  of  such  age,  and  since  1874  none  of  this  race 
could  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  on  account  of  color.  Gradation  up  to  high 
schools  is  provided  for  by  law.  and  in  addition  to  the  high  schools  there  are  State 
normal  schools  and  a  State  Industrial  University.  The  foiiner  offers  free  instruction 
to  certain  qualified  students  who  engage  to  teach  in  the  State  schools,  the  latter  to 
all  qualified  residents  of  the  State.  The  direction  of  studies  to  be  pursued  and  text 
books  to  be  used  is  given  to  the  local  school  boards.  Besides  the  common  English 
branches,  instruction  in  German,  French,  music,  and  drawing  has  bt* en  long  allowed, 
and  since  1872  teachers  have  been  required  to  be  able  to  teach  physiology  and  the  laws 
of  health,  a  requirement  limited  from  1879  to  those  above  the  lowest  grade.  Each 
teacher  in  a  State  free  school  must  have  from  the  proper  officer  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation covering  the  whole  school  time  to  be  engaged  for,  and  must  return  to  the  clerk 
of  the  school  board  the  required  schedules  of  attendance  before  he  can  draw  his  pay. 
This  pay  for  teachers  is  derived  front  a  State  allowance  of  $1,000,000  annually  <  and 
from  local  taxes,  which  must  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  for  current  and  3  per  cent,  for 
building  purposes.  The  school  month  throughout  the  ten  years  has  been  practically 
22  days,  though  in  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  that  period  made  the  calendar  month 
less  Saturdays  and  legal  holidays.  The  school  year,  for  the  statistics  of  State  schools, 
was  in  1879  changed  to  end  June  30  instead  of  September  30.  For  school  sessions,  it 
is  in  ordinary  districts  110  days  of  actual  teaching ;  in  cities  and  incorporated  vil- 
lages, 6  to  10  school  months. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  record  for  1879-'80  is  encouraging.  Though  the  districts  reporting  were  81  less 
than  in  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools 
was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  additional  youth  of  school  ago ;  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  free  schools  alone,  almost  three  times  as  great.  Tlie  public  schools  cm- 
braced  in  the  returns  were  29  less ;  but  the  number  of  these  graded,  including  one  high 
school,  was  62  greater,  and  130  more  than  in  1878-79  had  the  benefit  of  fresh  new 
school-houses ;  52  more  had  libraries  to  aid  and  supplement  the  school  work,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  was  10,037.  The  increase  of  teach- 
ers, 545,  was  in  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  of  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in 
the  public  schools ;  while  in  private  and  church  schools  the  number  of  new  teachers, 
372,  was  about  1  to  every  34  new  pupils.  The  receipts  for  public  schools  were  ^1,695,613 
greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  expenditures  for  them,  $1,341,209  greater ; 
tho  State  school  funds,  including  some  new  elements,  $2,790,589  more. 

r£sum^  for  ten  tears. 

For  the  whole  ten  years  the  increase  shown  is  proportionately  less  than  for  the  last 
year;  partly  because,  for  the  .first  four  years  of  the  ten,  a  State  superintendent  of  emi- 
nent ability,  holding  the  chair  for  a  long  time,  had  brought  the  schools  up  to  a  point 

*The  oolv  exceptions  to  this  Btatement  as  to  directors  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  City  School 
Byatems,  foltoiirlnz. 

*Thi8  sum,  made  in  1878  the  fixed  product  of  State  taxes  and  school  ftinds  and  alnco  regularly  con- 
tinned,  ia  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  under  21  years  of  ago  in  each  school  district. 
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which  it  was  hard  to  pass,  and  partly  because  four  of  the  following  years  were  filled 
with  disheartening  financial  troubles,  which  threw  ffreat  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
progress.  Still  there  was  growth.  The  number  of  children  brought  into  the  schools 
did  not,  indeed,  begin  to  meet  the  steady  increase  of  scholastic  population,  but  the 
average  daily  attendance  materially  improved.  Then,  the  reporting  districts  and  the 
number  with  full  school  terms  increased  most  encouragingly ;  there  were  808  more 
public  free  schools,  289  more  of  these  graded,  including  19  more  high  schools ;  1,970 
more  teachers,  of  whom  a  greater  proportion  had  been  specially  trained  for  school 
work:  and,  although  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  scnools  and  the  valuation  of 
school  property  do  not  seem  greatly  larger,  they  represent  a  higher  value,  owing  to 
i^preciation  in  the  currency. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LA.W. 

In  1872  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  school  funds,  which  had  been  threefold,  was 
unified  and  made  to  bo  the  number  of  children  under  21  years  of  age ;  the  school  month 
was  made  22  days  actually  taught,  instead  of  the  calendar  month  less  holidays,  which 
was  again  restored  in  1879 ;  elections  of  school  trustees  were  changed  from  the  second 
Monday  in  April  to  the  second  Saturday,  to  secure  a  fuller  attendance:  township 
treasurers  were  declared  to  be  the  only  lawful  custodians  of  district  and  towoship 
funds  and  were  required  to  be  residents  of  their  respective  townships ;  division  of  dis- 
tricts was  restricted ;  the  district  school  tax  was  limited  to  2  per  cent,  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  3  i>er  cent,  for  building  purposes.  District  bonded  indebtedness,  too, 
which  previously  might  be  added  to  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  district  property 
each  year,  was  limit^  to  5  per  cent,  as  a  whole.  Township  high  schools  and  elective 
city  boards  of  education  were  also  then  provided  for,  and  all  incorporated  institutions 
of  learning  were  required  to  report  to  the  State  superintendent.  In  1873,  the  eligibil- 
ity of  women  to  all  school  offices  was  declared ;  in  1874,  the  right  of  colored  children 
to  the  full  privileges  of  the  public  schools,  secured  in  general  terms  by  the  constitution 
of  1870,  was  expHcitly  stated  and  very  firmly  emphasized ;  in  1875,  the  visitatorial 
powers  of  the  State  superintendent  were  made  to  extend  to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  State,  which  were  also  ordered  to  report  to  him,  as  the  literary  institutions  had 
been  before  required  to  do.  In  1879.  the  dates  for  reports  from  all  minor  school  officers 
were  made  earlier,  to  give  more  time  for  preparation  of  the  State  report ;  the  old 
school  month  was,  as  before  stated,  restored ;  and  a  general  law  for  cities  incorporated 
under  earlier  charters,  which  made  members  of  the  common  council  ex  officio  members 
of  the  school  boards,  required  that  such  boards  should  thereafter  be  constituted  by  the 
mayor  nominating  to  the  council  in  the  first  year  2  members  from  each  ward  to  serve 
re8i)ectively  for  1  and  2  year  terms,  while  in  subsequent  years  one  only  from  each  ward 
should  be  nominated,  in  place  of  the  outgoing  one,  for  a  2  years*  term.  These  boards 
were  to  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  president  and  another  secretary  for 
a  year. 

KINDEROABTEK. 

The  first  one  in  this  State  known  to  the  Bureau  was  the  West  Side  Kindergarten  of 
Miss  Sara  Eddy,  in  Chicago,  established  in  1871.  The  next,  the  University  Square  Kin- 
dergarten of  Mrs.  John  Ogden,  established  in  1874.  In  1879,  there  were  13  on  the  list 
of  the  Bureau,  of  which  number  10  reported.  For  those  reporting  for  1880,  see  Table 
y  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Cities  incorporated  since  1872  have,  under  a  general  law,  boards  of  education  of  6 
members  for  populations  ranging  from  2,00(^  to  12,000,  with  3  additional  members  on 
reacbine  12,000  and  3  for  every  10,000  beyond  that.  The  members  are  electa  by  the 
people  lor  1, 2,  and  3  year  terms  at  first,  and  afterwards  each  for  3  years,  one-third  going 
out  each  year.  Cities  previously  chartered,  in  which,  by  general  or  special  law,  mem- 
bers of  the  common  council  had  been  made  ex  officio  members  of  the  scnool  board,  have 
been  required  since  July,  1879,  to  have  boards  of  education  composed  of  2  members 
from  each  ward,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  consent  of  council,  one  member  from 
each  ward  to  be  subject  to  change  yearly.  Cities  with  100,000  or  more  inhabitants 
have  boards  limited  to  15  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  consent  of  council, 
one-third  to  be  annually  changed.  City  superintendents  of  schools  act  in  most  cases  as 
executive  agents  of  the  boards*    Chicago  has,  also,  an  assistant  superintendent. 
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STATISTICS. 


CitlM. 


Beported 
popol*. 
iioii.a 


Youth  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
inpablio 
sohoolB. 


Averftge 
dAUv  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expend 


Alton 

Aorora  ..■■■••. 

BeUeville 

Bloomington... 

Chicago 

DaDTffle 

Decatur 

Elgin 

East  St.  Louis . 

Freeport 

Galesbnrg 

Hyde  Park 

Jacksonville ... 

J(diet 

OtUwa 

Peoria 

Qainoy 

Kockfordb  .... 
Bock  Island  ... 
Springfield 


8,978 
11,825 
10,682 
17,184 
603,305 
7,735 
9,548 
8,789 


4,632 
6.395 
137.035 
8,030 
3,438 
2,546 


1,961 
8,581 
60,562 
1,860 
1,731 
1,820 


1,614 
2,386 
42,375 
1.230 
1.373 


•38.362 
60,689 
1,000,003 
14.838 
25.5.'>9 
12,827 


8,616 
11,446 
15,716 
10,927 
11,659 


4.257 


1,700 
2,075 


1,350 
1,474 


35 


18^821 


4»165 


29,319 
27,275 
18.196 
11,661 
19,746 


9,670 
9,541 
8,884 
3,426 


2,038 
1,737 
4,761 
8,728 
2.105 
2,166 


1,004 


41 


3.886 
2,377 
1,833 
1,587 


23.498 
18,962 
64.870 
38,274 
25^874 
31,563 


aThe  populations  here  given  are  either  from  the  oensos  of  1880  or  from  ennmerations  made  under 
municipal  or  State  direction  in  the  same  year. 
b  The  statisUcs  are  for  1871^79. 

ABDmONAI.  PABTICULABS. 

BelleoilleTepoTts  700pnpils  in  private  or  parochial  schools,  besides  the  1,961  in  pnblic 
schools,  making  2,661  in  all,  or  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age. 
The  public  school  buildings  for  the  year  were  4,  with  40  rooms  and  seats  for  2,000 
pupils ;  the  Taluation  of  school  property  (one  additional  building  having  been  added). 
972,000;  the  grades  in  the  schools,  8.  In  the  hope  that  shortening  the  course  would 
induce  a  larger  number  to  complete  it,  the  ninth  grade  was  drop^d;  but  the  result 
showed  fewer  in  the  higher  grammar  trades.  Carman  was  among  the  studies  and 
was  thought  to  be  an  element  of  strengtn. — (Report  and  return.) 

Bloomintfton,  under  a  lady  superintendent,  presents  the  very  creditable  record  of  103 
pupils  In  the  public  schools  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  the  year,  an  average  daily 
attendance  nearly  94.5  on  the  average  number  belongijig,  2  new  brick  school  building 
erected  at  an  expense  of  about  115,000,  and  the  extinction  of  nearly  $24,000  of  indebted- 
ness.—  (Report. )  ^ 

Chicago,  besides  the  59,562  youth  in  public  schools,  had  22,506  in  private  or  church 
schools.^  a  total  of  82,068,  leaving  54,967  of  school  age  out  of  school,  of  whom  30,080 
are  saia  to  have  been  at  work  for  wages  or  to  have  left  school  not  to  return.  The  city 
school  buildings  for  the  year  (including  5  newly  built  and  17  rented  ones)  numbered  73, 
giving  seats  for  44,639  pupils,  and  valued,  with  furniture  and  apparatus,  at  $1,543,650. 
The  elementary  instruction  was  given,  as  before,  in  4  primary  and  4  grammar  grades, 
the  secondary  in  4  high  school  grades.  There  was  one  ungraded  school  with  69  pupils, 
the  remainder  of  the  59,562  enrolled  being  47,174  in  primary  grades,  10,859  in  grammar 
grades,  and  1.460  in  high.  No  mention  u  made  of  the  10  evening  schools,  which  in 
1878-'79  enrolled  2,360  pupils  in  a  session  of  ten  weeks.  A  school  for  deaf-mutes  estab- 
lished  in  January,  1875,  proved  so  successful  that  in  1879  the  State  legislature  appro- 
priated $15,000  for  the  extension  of  its  work,  and  through  this  aid  the  city  boara  was 
enabled  to  establish  a  branch  school  in  each  of  the  3  mvisions  of  the  city,  retaining 
the  lirst  established  as  a  central  school- for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  enrol- 
ment in  these  schools  for  1879-^80  was  46 ;  the  number  of  teachers,  5.  The  principal 
of  the  central  school  had  general  charge  of  all  4.  In  the  general  school  course,  draw- 
ing, vocal  music,  and  Gtennan  maintamed  their  place,  music  being  beg[un  in  the  first 
year,  drawing  in  the  second,  German  in  the  fifth.  The  number  oi  pupils  taking  Ger- 
man in  187^80  was  3,004,  an  increase  of  696,  although,  under  a  rule  that  there  must 
be  20  pupils  to  form  a  class,  350  who  desired  to  study  it  were  unable  to  do  so.  From 
the  crowding  in  the  lower  grades,  there  had  to  be  by  the  close  of  the  year  101  half  day 
divisions  of  city  schools,  with  a  membership  of  5,716.  The  average  dail^r  membership 
by  grades  throughout  tne  city  was :  primary,  34,469 :  grammar,  9,399 ;  high,  1,179 :  of 
which  last  242  were  in  the  Central  High  School. —  (Report  of  board  of  education.) 

Danville  reported  12  years  in  its  school  course,  8  below  the  high  school  and  4  in  tJiat 
school,  which  had  both  a  classical  and  a  general  course,  each  of  4  years. 

Deoaiwr  presents  for  the  year  1879-^80  only  a  brief  report,  embodying  little  beyond 
■  <fc  ■ 

>Atthe  oloseof  the  year,  it  appears  from  the  school  census  of  1880  that  thoro  wereS8,63S. 
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sUtistics,  the  chief  items  of  which  are  given  in  the  table.  In  the  high  school  noticed 
last  year  were  5  teachers ;  in  the  ward  schools,  24.  The  average  daily  attendance  to 
each  high  school  teacher  was  30.4;  to  each  ward  school  teacher.  50.9. 

£lgin  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  24  rooms  and  1,120  sittings  for  study,  all  val- 
ued (with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus)  at  $15,763.  The  schoms  included  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  divisions,  the  first  enrolling  1,130,  the  second  166,  the  third  24. 
In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  546  more. —  (Ketum.) 

Frteparfa  statistics,  which  appear  to  be  for  IStiO-'Sl  rather  than  for  1979^80,  indicate 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  housed  in  6  buildings,  with  2,000  sittings  for 
study  ;  besides  3  private  or  church  schools,  with  25  rooms. — (Ketum  and  printed  slip.) 

GuUi^wrg  had  in  1879-^80  seven  school  buildings,  all  of  brick  save  one ;  the  schools 
ftaiished  ample  accommodation,  and  were  generally  supplied  with  globes,  charts, 
and  maps  and  had  grounds  planted  with  trees.  A  high  sonool,  with  3  years  of  study, 
soientifie  and  Latin-scientific,  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  eystem,  8  lower  grades 
leading  up  to  this.  The  plan  is  to  promote  from  grade  to  grade  whenever  dasses  or 
single  pupils  have  finished  the  prescribed  work,  without  constrained  limitation  to 
any  fixed  time.  Drawing  enters  into  the  school  course,  but  was  not  as  successful  dur-, 
isg  the  year  as  could  be  wished.  A  special  teacher  of  penmanship  was  employed  for 
apart  of  the  year,  with  marked  improvement,  the  pupils  paying  for  the  lessons. — 
(Iteport.) 

Joliei  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  sittings  for  1,784  pupils,  valued,  with  sites, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $66,062. 

Ottawa  makes  only  a  brief  newspaper  report,  containing  nothing  beyond  the  statis- 
tics given  in  the  table,  except  that  the  average  monthly  enrolment  was  1,329.8;  the 
average  of  that  enrolment  to  each  teacher,  47i ;  the  cost  per  pupil  on  total  enrolment, 
$10.91,  and  on  average  monthly  enrolment,  $14.25.  In  1879  it  had  8  school  buildings, 
with  an  average  of  4  rooms  each  and  with  sittings  for  1,680  pupils.  Sites,  buildings, 
fomiture,  and  apparatus  were  then  valued  at  $80,050. 

Peoria  appears  to  have  condensed  its  school  accommodationsL  as  in  place  of  the  16 
buildings  reported  in  1878  it  reports  10  for  1879-^80,  one  of  tnese  a  large  new  one, 
heated  by  steam,  well  lij^hted  from  the  rear  and  left  side  of  the  pupils,  with  Rood 
arrangements  for  ventilation.  This  la^it  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $16,046.  All  the  school 
buildings,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued  at  $217,700,  and  afibrded 
sittings  for  2,300  primary,  1,600  grammar,  and  250  high  school  pupils.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  year  is  said  to  have  been  about  68  per  cent,  of  the 
school  XK>pulation  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  while  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  96  per  cent,  of  the  average  enrolment,  a  fair  indication  of  attractive  teachiujg;.  Iq 
the  high  school  the  attendance  was  much  increased  by  the  adoption,  at  the  beginnii^g 
of  the  year,  of  an  English  and  commercial  course  running  parallel  with  the  dassicaT 
Of  200  pupils,  69  took  the  English  course.  There  were  2  evening  schools,  attendance 
not  given.  Fourteen  private  and  church  schools  had  1,800  pupils. —  (Beport  and 
return.) 

Qmineif  in  1879-^80  had  9  school  buildings  owned  by  the  city  and  1  rented,  53  class 
rooms,  5  recitation  rooms,  and  seats  for  3,211  pnpils ;  all,  with  sites,  furniture,  and 
apparatus,  valued  at  $200,700.  Although  the  youth  of  school  age  numbered  more 
l£au  the  preceding  year,  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in  public  schools  were 
smaller,  owing,  the  superintendent  says,  to  measles  in  3  districts  and  to  dissatisfaction 
with  the  school  arrangements  in  another.  Stilly  including  1,800  in  private  and  i)aro- 
cMal  schools,  there  were  5,5^  children  under  instruction  out  of  the  9,541  entitled 
to  it.  In  the  public  schools  the  enrolment  was  3,178  in  primary,  428  in  grammar, 
and  117  in  high  school  grades.  The  instruction  appears  to  have  been  good  and  the  re- 
snlta  in  most  of  the  studies  encouraging.  Drawing^  however,  is  still  said  t^  have  boeu 
rather  unsatisfaictory,  from  want  of  sufficient  preliminary  training  of  the  regular  teach- 
ers, a  hindrance  to  snccess  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  partially  removed  ere  long. 
Grammar  was  taught  orally  in  the  primary  erodes ;  reading,  by  the  word  and  phonic 
method ;  (German,  only  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Boekford  had  in  1878^9  (the  date  of  the  latest  report)  11  school  buildings,  with  40 
rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation  and  13  for  recitation  only:  2,500  sittings  for  study ; 
value  of  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  $121,500.  Besides  the  2,105  children  in  pub- 
lie  schools  there  were  about  500  in  church  or  private  schools,  making  67  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population  under  training.  A  special  teacher  of  music  was  employed  in  the 
pabUo  schools. 

Bode  Island  presents  10  school  buildings,  with  38  rooms  for  united  study  and  recita- 
tion, besides  5  for  recitation  only :  sittings  for  1,365  primary,  735  grammar,  and  120 
high  school  pupils ;  valuation  of  all  school  property,  $102,300.  In  private  and  parochial 
§tSooiiB  there  were  410  pupils.  A  table  accompanies  the  report  which  shows  a  gain 
since  1873  of  35}  per  cent,  in  enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  of  57^^  per  cent,  in 
average  belonging,  and  of  60  per  cent,  in  averase  attendance.  The  grades  presented 
are  3  primary,  2  intermediate,  4  grammar,  and  4  high,  the  English  department  of 
thehign  school,  however,  having  only  3. — (Beport  and  return.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

8TATE    AND  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  2  State  normal  schools  in  l879-'80,  the  Illinois  State  Normal  UniverHty,  at 
Normal,  near  Bloomington,  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University ^  Carbondale, 
and  1  county  iiormal  school,  the  Cook'  County  Normal  School^  Normalville,  the  Peoria 
County  Normal  School,  established  in  1868,  having  been  discontinued  in  the  spring  of 
1879.  All  have  courses  of  3  years  in  English  studies ;  the  Southern  Dlinois,  a  classical 
conrse  also,  covering  one  preparatory  and  3  normal  years.  All  had  schools  connected 
with  them,  which  served  in  some  measure  as  preparatory  schools  while  used  as  model 
schools  for  observation  and  practice.  The  2  State  schools  had,  during  the  year,  25 
intsructors,  605  normal  students*  and  25  graduates ;  the  Cook  County  school,  8  instruc- 
tors, 200  normal  students,  and  22  graduates. —  (Reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  COURSES. 

Six  private  or  church  schools  for  training  teachers  report  in  some  way  for  the  year 
as  follows:  Evangelical Luthera/n  Teachem^  Seminary,  Addison,  7  teachers  and  130  normal 
students,  with  22  graduates  from  its  5  years'  course ;  normal  department  of  Eureka  Col- 
lege, Eureka,  5  teachers,  40  students  in  a  3  years'  course,  no  graduates  j  Northwestern 
German-English  Normal  School,  Galena,  5  teachers,  78  students  in  a  3  years'  course,  and 
3  graduates;  Morris  Normal  and  Scientific  School,  Morris,  11  teachers,  80  students  in  a  4 
years'  normal  course,  and  9  graduates ;  Teachers^  Tt  aining  School  and  School  oj  Individual 
Instruction,  Oregon,  3  instructors,  60  students  in  normal  courses,  but  no  graduates ;  and 
Westfield  College  Teachers^  Course,  4  students,  teachers  and  graduates  not  indicated. 
Total  reported  instructors  in  the  6  schools,  31 ;  normal  students,  292 ;  graduates,  34. 
Northern  Illinois  College  and  Normal  School,  Fulton,  and  McKendree  College,  Lebanon, 
had  also  in  the  year  arrangements  for  normal  training,  and  probably  Rock  River  Uni- 
versity,  Dixon,  which  had  a  2  years'  normal  course  in  1878-'79.  Redding  College, 
Abingdon,  and  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  announceil  in  1879-'rt0  normal 
instruction  for  the  following  year.  In  the  State  report  appear  2  other  schools  offering 
normal  training,  but  without  indication  of  normal  students :  Teachers'  Institute  and 
Classical  Seminary,  East  Paw  Paw,  and  Normal  College,  Gray  ville. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Superintendent  Slade  says  that  the  reports  for  the  year  ending  July  I,  1880,  show 
225  institutes  held  by  county  superintendents  and  147  by  other  persons,  or  372  in  all, 
and  that  they  were  in  session  1,865  days,  an  avei*age  of  5  days  each,  with  at'Otal  enrol- 
ment of  8,424,  being  38  per  cent,  of  the  number  teaching  in  the  schools  that  year  and  au 
average  of  32  teachers  attending  each  institute.  These  figures  and  those  of  11  preced- 
ing years  (omitting  one  fractional  year)  show  him  that  only  from  24  to  38  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  attend  any  of  the  institutes  held  for  their  improve- 
ment in  about  three-fourths  of  the  counties  of  the  State  each  year.  Pursuing  his  in- 
quiries further,  he  has  found  that  in  25  counties,  in  which  well  arranged  institutes 
were  held  under  good  leadership,  64  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  attended,  and  that  in 
some  others  where  the  institutes  were  exceptionally  good  all  or  nearly  all  the  teachers 
were  enrolled,  while  in  67  other  counties  (more  than  three-fourths  of  all  in  the  State) 
at  least  76  teachers  out  of  every  hundred  did  not  attend  any^iostitute  at  all.  He  there- 
fore adopts  and  urges  a" 
the  State  engage  a  set  < 
may  brine  out ,  a  far  greater 
improve  them. 

educational  journals. 

The  Educational  Weekly  continued  at  Chicago  during  1880,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing monthlies :  Barnes's  Educational  Monthly,  published  simultaneously  in  Chicago 
and  New  York ;  Western  Educational  Journal,  begun  at  Chicago  January,  lb80;  Edu- 
cational News  Gleaner  (in  its  fifth  volume),  Chicago  and  Normal ;  ana  the  Normal 
Worker,  begun  at  Morris  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistical  table  at  the  opening  of  this  abstract  shows  110  public  high  schools, 
a  smaller  number  than  in  some  preceding  years.  The  seeming  diminution,  Superin- 
tendent Slade  says,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  his  circular  to  school  officers  he  requested* 
them  to  return  as  high  schools  only  those  which  had  a  regular  course  of  3  or  4  years' 
duration  actually  taught  to  pupils  in  the  school.  Hence,  one  county  that  in  1878 
reported  7  high  schools,  in  1880  reported  none ;  another  changed  from  12  to  3 ;  a  third. 
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firom  7  to  2.  He  thinks  from  the  returns  received  that  probably  there  were  more  real 
high  schools  and  more  pupils  receiving  true  high  school  instruction  in  them  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Still,  the  imperfections  and  errors  of  some  of  the  returns  received 
made  it  impossible  to  determine  absolutely  as  to  these  points.  He  could  only  estimate 
that  there  were  in  the  110  high  schools  reported  about  8,000  pupils  under  real  high 
school  training.  The  graduates  reported  H>r  the  year  numbered  924.  The  schools 
themselves,  as  respects  management,  he  classed  as  follows :  Managed  by  boards  of 
education  under  special  charter,  33 ;  oy  boards  under  the  general  school  law  for  cities 
and  villages,  47 ;  by  township  boards,  6 ;  by  directors  of  county  school  districts,  24. 
As  respects  courses,  there  were  63  with  4  years'  courses  and  47  in  which  the  course 
was  3  years. 

The  Central  High  School  at  Chicago  was  dropped  in  1880  on  the  elevation  of  its  hon- 
ored principal,  Mr.  George  P  Howland,  to  the  superin tendency  of  the  city  schools. 
Its  work  was  devolved  on  the  3  division  high  schools,  the  courses  in  which  were  ex- 
tended to  meet  the  need. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  respecting  business  colleges,  academic  and  preparatory  schools,  see 
Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  ;  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and 
schools  of  science,  see  Tables  IX  and  X ;  for  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  each  class 
of  schools,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding, 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEOBS  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Hlm&U  Industrial  Univeraittf  (founded  1867  and  opened  to  students  1868)  presents 
in  its  college  of  literature  and  science  the  State  provision  for  a  liberal  education  after 
the  older  &rm.  This  college  includes  a  school  of  English  and  modem  languages 
and  a  school  of  ancient  languages  and  literature.  The  course  in  each  of  those  is  4 
years,  the  latter  embracing  the  usnal  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  studies  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  classical  course  in  colleges;  the  former  embracing  Latin,  but  not 
Greek,  with  larger  preparation  in  physical  sciences  and  a  general  survey  of  British  and 
American  literature,  and  answering  to  Latin-sdientific  courses  elsewhere.  For  both, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  more  specifically  scientific  courses,  some  aids  to  preparation  were 
Still  offered  in  1879-'80  (as  in  other  years  since  1877)  in  a  preliminary  year  of  study  at 
the  university ;  but  the  examined  and  approved  high  schools  of  the  State  had  come  to 
be  mainly  relied  on  for  this  work,  which,  on  the  whole,  they  were  found  to  do  success- 
fully. This  preparatory  work  will  be  dropped  by  the  university  as  soon  as  the  high 
schools  can  do  it  all  well. 

Of  the  other  28  recognized  colleges  in  the  State^  one,  the  Swedish- American  Ansgari 
College,  Knoxville,  held  no  session  for  1879-'80,  being  in  course  of  reorganization.  Two 
others,  Kock  River  University,  Dixon,  and  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  have  furnished 
no  catalogues  since  1877.  The  remaining  25  rei)ort,  mostly  for  1879-'80,  preparatory 
courses  of  1,  2,  or  3  years  and  classical  courses  of  4  years.*  All  but  6  report  also 
scientific  courses  of  2,  3,  or  4  years,  differing  from  the  classical  in  the  substitution  of 
modem  for  ancient  languages  and  in  giving  more  attention  to  physical  sciences,  though 
2  (Northwe«tem  University,  Evanston,  and  Mt.  Morris  College,  Mt.  Morris)  showed 
Latin-scientific  besides  the  ordinary  scientific ;  1  (Northwestern  College,  Naperville) 
had  both  Latin-scientific  and  Greek-scientific ;  Lake  Forest  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  philosophical  courses  also.  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  and  Knox 
College,  Galesburg  (the  latter  presided  over  by  a  former  State  superintendent  of 
instruction,  Dr.  Newton  Bateman),  had  special  courses  for  ladies;  Lombard  Univer- 
sity, at  the  same  place,  a  literary  course.  Illinois  Wesleyan,  Bloomin^on,  offered  to 
graduates  and  non-residents  5  courses,  and  almost  all  gave  opportunities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  special  studies  (such  as  music,  drawing,  painting,  penmanship,  book-keeping, 
French,  and  German)  either  aside  from  or  in  connection  with  the  chosen  course.  Ten 
offered  theological  instruction,  6  of  them  in  3  years*  courses ;  5  had  law  schools,  with  2 
years'  courses,  and  1  a  medical  school,  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  were  imposed  and  a  3  years*  graded  course  recommended. 

Both  at  the  State  Industrial  University  and  at  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  a 
system  of  students*  government  prevailed,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculties,  and,  it  is 
said,  with  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  students  themselves. 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  aU  the  colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both 
sexes  reported  to  the  Bureau,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix.  A  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  all  the  reporting  colleges  may  be  found  In  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

>  Tbo  only  exceptions  are  the  ETang%lioal  Lutheran  College,  at  Kendota,  which  ia  lt«elf  little  more 
than  a  fair  preparatory  school  for  the  theological  seminary  connected  with  it,  and  2  Soman  Catbolio 
coQegM^  St.  VialMir*a,  Boarbonnais  Grove,  and  St.  Joseph's,  Tontopolis,  which  include  in  their 
BominaUy  6  yean*  collegiate  conrsea  2  years  of  atudiea  elsewhere  held  to  be  preparatory. 
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INSTTTUnONS  FOR  THB  8T7PERIOB  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

All  the  above  mentioned  colleges,  inclnding  the  State  University,  admit  yonng 
women  to  full  privileges,  excej^t  3  under  Roman  Catholic  and  3  under  Lutheran  influ- 
ences. Besides  these  coeducational  collej^es,  there  may  be  found  in  Table  YlII  of  the 
appendix  the  statistics  of  some  13  school  of  hish  class  for  young  women  only,  pre- 
senting fair  collegiate  oourses,  with  facilities  ror  instruction  in  modem  languages, 
music,  art,  &c.  > 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  natural  science  connected  with 
the  HHn&ia  Industrial  University  is  presented  the  highest  scientific  instruction  that 
the  resources  of  the  State  command.  The  first  embraces  the  elements  of  farming, 
gardening,  veterinary  science,  and  rural  economy;  the  second,  mechanical,  mining,^ 
and  clvH  engineering,  with  architecture;  the  third,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and 
domestic  science.  In  each  college  and  each  school  in  it  the  course  is  of  4  years.  Be- 
sides these  collegiate  schools  there  are  3  independent  schools :  one  of  military  science, 
with  a  programme  for  4  years;  one  of  commerce,  with  a  full  2  years'  course,  and  ono 
of  art  and  desi^,  with  4  stages,  which  may  cover  as  many  years  or  terms,  according 
to  the  preparation  and  capacity  of  students  for  the  ^ork. 

Then,  as  before  said,  opportunities  for  scientific  training  are  afforded  in  most  of  the 
chartered  colleges,  though  with  inferior  advantages  to  those  provided  by  the  State. 
For  statistics,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  corre- 
sponding tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  thfioloaioal  schools,  with  3  years'  courses  and  more  or  less  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  without  coUe^ate  training,  appear  to  have  been  in 
1879-'80  the  following:  Bible  department  of  Abingdon  College,  Abingdon  (Christian); 
theological  department  of  Blackburn  University,  Carlinville  (Presbyterian) :  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  (Baptist)  and  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  tne  North- 
west, both  at  Chicago;  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  of  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton  (Methodist  Episcopal);  theological  department  of  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln 
(Cumberland  Presbyterian);  Wartburg  Seminary,  Mendota,  and  the  Preachers'  Semi- 
nary, Springfield  (both  Evangelical  Lutheran),  with  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  near  Chicago,  in  which  wore  3  good  and  full  3  years'  coaraeSy 
the  first  for  graduates  of  colleges  or  persons  with  substantially  equivalent  training, 
the  second  a  special  course  for  worthy  candidates  without  creat  educational  advan- 
tages, the  third  for  training  missionaries  to  work  among  the  Scandinavians  of  the 
Northwest  or  Europe. 

The  theological  department  of  Northwestern  Oerman-English  Normal  School,  Ga- 
lena (German  Methodist  Episcopal),  had  a  3  years'  course,  but  no  examination  for 
admission,  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton.  The  Bible  course  in  Eureka  College,  Eureka 
rChristian).  was  of  only  2  years:  the  theological,  in  Angnstana  College,  Rock  Island 
(Evangelical  Lutheran),  also  ot  2  years ;  while  in  Carthage  College,  Carthage  (Lu- 
theran), was  a  German  theological  course,  and  in  McKendree  College,  Lebanon  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  an  apparency  English  theolojjlcal,  to  which  no  definite  time  was 
assigned.  The  training  in  theology  formerly  onered  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Bloomington  (Methodist),  was  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  for  1879-'80. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  them,  a  correspond- 
ing table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  law  schools  for  the  year  were:  Bloomington  Law  School,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington;  Union  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston ;  and  law  department  of  McKendree  College,  Leb- 
anon, all  with  2  years'  courses,'  covering  9  months,  or  36  weeks,  in  each  year.  The  last 
alone  had  any  examination  for  admission  to  the  course.  The  statistics  were,  for 
1879-'80,  in  the  Bloomington  school,  professors  6,  students  38,  graduates  10;  in  the 
Evanston  school,  professors  5,  students  102  (of  whom  27  had  received  degrees  in  letters 
or  science),  graduates  2Q;  in  the  Lebanon  school,  professors  2,  students  11,  graduates 
3. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

The  recognized  medical  schools,  all  at  Chicago,  were  as  follows:  "Regular,"  Rush 
Medical  College,  Woman's  Medical  College  (formerly  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege), and  Chicago  Medical  College  (connected  with  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 

1  Mining  engineering  formed  a  separate  coarse  till  1870-'80.  Then,  from  want  of  »  special  professor 
fbr  it,  its  stadies  were  made  optional  alternates  in  the  school  of  civil  entdneering. 

*  A  rotnm  from  McKendree  makes  the  coarse  there  3  years,  bnt  the  college  cattuognes  fbr  1870-*80  and 
1880-*81  show  arrangements  fbr  only  2  years. 
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ton);  eclectic,  Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery;  homoeopathic,  Chi- 
oago  Homoeopathic  College  and  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital.  These  all 
had  in  1879-'d0  the  nsnal  requirements  of  three  years  of  study  under  a  special  pre- 
ceptor and  attendance  on  two  fall  courses  of  lectures  of  21  to  38  weeks  each ;  hut  Bush 
College,  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  and  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  College  offered 
and  strongly  urged  a  3  years'  graded  course,  Rush  College  so  steadily  pressing  this  as 
to  induce  most  of  its  students  to  take  the  recommended  course.  In  the  2  homoeo- 
pathic colleges  women  were  admitted  fo  full  privileges;  but  at  the  Bush  College  sep- 
arate provision  was  made  for  them. 

Only  one  other  medical  institution  appears — the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy — 
which  had  the  usual  requirements,  4  yeais'  experience  in  apothecary  work,  attendance 
on  2  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each,  and  tno  passage  of  a  final  examination,  both 
oral  and  written.    Laboratory  work  and  a  summer  course  in  botany  were  optional. 

For  full  statistics  (all  reporting  them),  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  sum- 
mary of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTBUCnON. 

EDnCA.TIOK  OF  THE  T>BAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  nUwris  JnattMUm  for  the  Education  of  fhe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  reports 
for  the  years  1878-79  and  1879-^80,  pupils  remaining  on  rolls  at  aate  of  previous  report, 
516;  since  admitted  Or  readmitted,  197 ;  graduated,  died,  or  discharged,  154;  remain- 
ing on  the  rolls  September  30, 18rt0, 559 ;  present  at  that  date,  481.  The  whole  number 
during  the  fiscal  year  1879-^80  was 564 ;  average  for  the  school  term,  456;  for  the  entire 
year,  including  the  vacation,  307.  In  former  years  the  effort  had  been  to  impart  to 
the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  language  and  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education 
in  8  terms,  beginning  with  their  eleventh  year.  This  being  found  too  short  for  full  iu- 
■troctiou.  the  course  of  study  has  been  increased  to  10  ^ears..  Even  with  this  exten- 
aion  of  tne  course,  it  is  said  that  those  who  complete  it  will  not  be  able  to  enter  the 
National  College  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition  to  common  school 
studies,  articulation  is  taught  to  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it,  with  drawing,  painting, 
farming,  gardening,  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  printing,  wood  turning,  and  sew- 
ing.   There  were  9  additional  teachers. 

The  Chicago  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  which  had  been,  from  January,  1875,  carried  on 
as  a  day  school  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Emery,  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  school  board,  having 
received  in  1879  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  from  the  State,  was  in  1879-'d0  expanded 
into  4,  a  central  school  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  and  a  branch  school  for  each  of 
the  3  divisions  of  the  city,  all  under  Mr.  Emery,  with  a  special  teacher  for  each  school ; 
46  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these  schools,  29  of  them  boys  and  17  girls.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  term,  in  September, the  number  rose  to  52,  making  it  necessary 
to  open  another  school  and  employ  another  teacher.  The  ordinary  English  branches 
were  taught. — (Chicago  school  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  had  for  1878-79  a 
total  attendance  of  133,  an  average  attendance  of  108 ;  for  1879-^80,  total  138,  average 
117.  The  school  embraced  3.  departments,  literary,  musical,  and  mechanical.  The 
litenuy — divided  into  4  sections,  preparatorv,  intermediate,  junior,  and  senior — gives 
a  fair  common  school  training.  The  musical  receives  all  who  show  musical  taste  and 
instructs  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  mechanical  teaches  brush  and 
broom  making  and  the  cane  seating  of  chairs. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  reports  for  the  2  years 
from  September  30^  1878,  pupils  present  at  that  date,  200;  admitted  or  readmitted 
during  tne  succeedmg  year,  169;  died,  5;  temporarily  absent  or  discharged  at  the 
dose,  103,  leaving  261;  average  daily  attendance  in  that  school  year,  233.  To  the 
261  present  September  30, 1879,  were  added  in  1879-'80  by  first  admission  73,  by  rc- 
admission  84,  while  3  were  lost  by  death  and  119  were  either  discharged  or  tempo- 
rarilv  absent  at  the  close  of  the  year,  leaving  296  present  September  30,  1830.  Aver- 
se daily  attendance  in  that  school  year.  286.  For  school  instruction  the  pupils  were 
divided  into  10  classes,  the  3  highest  oi  which  were  duly  graded.  The  teaching  in 
the  otiiers  was  necessarily  largely  individual.  The  higher  pupils  were  also  exercised 
in  vocal  music,  singing  by  rote,  and  calisthenics ;  girls  were  taught  sewing  and  em- 
broidery. Out  of  school  hours  all  were  under  the  aare  of  attendants,  the  girls  being 
exeroised  in  household  duties  and  the  boys  in  gardening  and  such  other  things  as 
might  tend  to  develop  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation.  The  results  in  the  develon- 
ment  of  latent  capacities — intellectual,  motal,  and  industrial — are  deemed  highly 
ncouraging. 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  ORPHANS. 

In  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Normal,  343  were  enrolled  in  IBTS-'TO  and 
302  were  in  average  attendance  on  school  exercises ;  in  187^'80,  the  enrolment  was 
354,  the  average  attendance  317.  The  school  included  in  187tf-'79  six  departments,  one 
of  them  a  Kindergarten,  all  under  6  teachers.  The  next  year  there  were  7  teachers 
to  meet  the  increased  number  of  pupils.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the  Kindergarten 
was  discontinued  and  a  principal  and  6  teachers  were  engaged  lor  ISSO-'dl,  with  a 
better  grading  of  the  course  of  study. 

For  other  schools  for  orphans,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary 
of  the  same  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  IZ/tnoM  State  B^orm  Schoolj  Pontiao,  in  the  2  years  ending  September  30, 1880, 
received  170  boys,  of  whom  30  could  not  read,  104  could  not  write,  102  had  never 
studied  arithmetic,  147  knew  nothing  of  geography,  and  164  nothing  of  granmiar.  It 
discharged  in  the  same  2  years  164  boys  who  could  all  read  intelligibly,  write  legibly 
and  in  many  cases  well,  and  do  fair  work  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  while  49  had 
made  some  progress  in  language,  40  in  natural  philosophy,  8  in  algebra,  and  4  in  Latin. 
The  boys  attended  school  4  hours  a  day  and  worked  6  iionrs  at  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
cane  seating,  farming,  gardening,  or  hotisehold  vocations,  the  remaining  time  being 
devoted  to  recreation,  meals,  devotional  exercises,  &,c.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
that  have  been  subjected  to  this  training  are  said  to  have  been  reclaimed  from  evil 
habits,  many  have  done  well  in  the  world,  and  some  have  reached  positions  of  honor 
and  trust. 

From  the  Chicago  House  of  Correetton  there  is  no  report  at  the  date  at  which  this 
goes  to  press. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  South  Evanston,  first  opened  November  1, 1877, 
reports  for  1879-'80,  pupils,  50 ;  teachers,  3.  The  subjects  of  its  care  are  dependent  girls, 
who,  from  lack  of  proper  guardianship,  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  vicious  ways. 
They  are  committed  to  it  by  State  authority,  and  are  trained  in  household  industries 
and  othor  means  of  self  support,  as  well  as  in  the  essentials  of  au  ordinary  education. 
The  evidences  of  benefit  firom  this  training  are  reported  to  be  very  clear. 

For  statistics  of  other  industrial  schools  reporting  for  the  same  year,  see  Table  XXII  of 
the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  the  same  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  IN  ART  AND  LTTERATURB. 

As  stated  under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction,  the  Illinois  Industrial  University 
and  many  of  the  independent  colleges  and  institutions  for  the  higher  instruction  of 
yonng  women  provide  facilities  for  training  in  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  Besides 
these,  a  special  school  for  instruction  in  these  arts  and  in  the  German,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian languages  and  literature  has  been  established  at  Evanston. 

The  Chicago  Academy  of  Design,  at  the  last  account  from  it,  had  classes  in  drawing 
and  painting,  with  lectures  on  art  and  architecture,  but  statistics  for  1879-^80  are  want- 
ing. This  academy  is* not  to  be  confounded  with  a  fictitious  school  of  design  in  the 
same  city,  the  nominal  head  of  which,  J.  B.  Gay  lord,  is  included  among  the  "  frauds" 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Guide. 

TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  some  public  spirited  citizens  of  Chicago  in  the  autumn  of  IfcH)  started  a 
school  for  technical  instruction  under  the  same  title.  Its  aim  was  to  afiford  its  pupils 
good  training  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing,  and  in  applied 
mathematics,  to  fit  them  for  becoming  mechanical  engineers  or  for  managing  railway, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  industries. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Springfield  in  the  winter  vacation,  De- 
cember 28-30, 1880.  The  county  superintendents  held  a  short  preliminary  meeting  in 
the  State  House,  with  Hon.  James  A.  Slade,  State  superintendent,  in  the  chair.  In 
this  meeting  Mr.  Slade  urged  on  the  county  superintendents  the  duty  of  examining 
according  to  law  the  accounts  of  township  treasurers  and  township  school  trustees, 
to  see  that  they  were  duly  kept,  that  the  schools  might  receive  no  damage.  Mr. 
Slade  was  warmly  seconded  in  this  by  the  sujiervisors  present,  some  of  whom  bora 
testimony  to  the  loose  way  in  which  the  books  of  treasurers  were  sometimes  kept. 

In  the  teachers'  association  proper,  Mr.  Roorke  opened  the  discussion  in  the  fiiBt 
morning  on  "IncreasedeflQciency  of  school  directors,"  apparently  defending  the  direc- 
tors as  a  rule,  opposing  any  tinkering  with  the  law  respecting  them,  and  holding  that 
for  men  receiving  no  compensation  uiey  did  generally  as  good  work  as  ooold  hb  ex- 
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pected.  The  afternoon  was  occupied  partly  by  General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  a  review  of  the  aspects  of  public  school  training  as  revealed 
by  the  reports  received  at  his  Bureau.  After  this  President  Cook  delivered  a  lively  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  held  that,  as  parents  gave  little  time  to  inspection  of  the  schools, 
they  should  provide  for  them  able  superintendents.  The  county  supervision  especially 
should  be  improved  in  efficiency.  Superintendents  should  be  chosen  for  their  high 
literary  qualifications  as  well  as  for  their  tact  and  executive  ability,  not  for  their  party 
politics ;  and,  being  so  chosen,  they  should  be  better  paid  to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  good  men  to  accept  the  office  and  give  to  it  due  attention.  Superintendent  A.  M. 
Brooks,  of  Springfield,  took  essentially  the  same  view,  only  holding  that  better  sen'ice 
could  probably  be  secured  from  superintendents  not  chosen  by  the  people  but  appoint- 
ed by  a  State  board  of  education. 

In  the  evening  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Boston,  discoursed  upon  the  methods  in 
the  schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  attacking  the  programme  and  regulation  system  of  in- 
struction and  urging  that  teachers  bo  allowed  to  study  the  character  and  capacity 
of  pupils  and  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  these  as  perceived.  He  held  that  it  was 
not  the  amount  of  text  book  learning  driven  into  a  child  that  determined  the  im- 

Srovement  made,  but  the  amount  of  really  useful  information  that  was  comprehended, 
igested,  and  appropriated.    The  one  aim  should  be  to  induce  mental  development, 
and  whatever  methods  were  found  to  conduce  to  this  should  be  allowed. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  an  extended  discussion  of  Colonel  Parker's  propositions 
"by  Superintendent  Slade,  President  Hewitt,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  and  others, 
but  with  what  result  is  not  stated.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  O.  S.  H.  Whit«,  of  Peoria, 
read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "School  systems,"  outlining  the  system  presented 
at  Washington  the  preceding  February  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  and  saying 
that  it  would  secure  freedom  from  politics,  fitness  for  service,  and  permanency  of  ad- 
ministration. He  gave,  too,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  school  system  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  expressing  the  belief  that  in  the  ungraded  country  schools  better 
results  were  secured  under  this  than  in  the  United  States,  though  probably  in  the  lat- 
ter the  city  schools  would  carry  off  the  palm.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Lamed,  superintendent  of 
Champaign  County,  introduced  a  resolution  pledging  the  teachers  present  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  inculcate  temperance  principles  in  their  schools,  which,  after 
spirited  discussion,  passed  by  a  vote  of  62  to  20.  In  the  evening  Superintendent 
Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Gems  of  literature  in  our  public 
schools,"  making  an  earnest  appeal  for  more  thorough  teaching  of  the  choice  parfcs  of 
English  literature,  both  throuch  reading  books  and  recitations.  In  the  morning  hour 
of  the  last  day  Prof.  A.  F.  Nightingale  fbllowed  with  a  plea  for  due  presentation  of 
the  ancient  classical  literature  in  the  higheV  grades  of  schools.  Then,  after  the  usual 
routine  work  and  an  animated  discussion  of  the  means  of  remedying  truancy,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  having  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with  3  other  State  associations ' 
in  session  at  the  same  time. — (Educational  Weekly,  January  13, 1861.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  W.  H.  WOODYATT,  M.  D. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1880,  this  promising  young  surgeon,  who  had  early  attained 
high  reputation,  j^assed  to  his  final  rest  at  tbe  age  of  34.  Bom  September  12,  1846,  at 
Brandford,  Ontario,  after  private  study  there  he  came  to  the  United  States^  pursued 
medical  studies  at  the  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  graduating  with  distinction 
in  1869  and  subsequently  spending  two  years  in  close  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  performing  operations  and  gaining  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  expert  operators  in  the  city.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  lecturer  on  his  specialties  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  there,  giving  his  first  course  in  the  spring  term  of  1871.  During  the  winter 
setnion  following  he  delivered  the  regular  lectures  on  ophthalmology  and  otology  so  ac- 
ceptably that  he  was  unanimously  appointed  professor  in  these  subjects.  Four  years 
of  continuous  instruction  confirmed  the  first  impressions  of  his  ability  and  thorough- 
ness, clear  method,  and  scientific  accuracy,  while  his  earnestness  inspired  his  students 
with  zeal  kindred  to  his  own.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege in  1876,  he  was  offered  a  like  place,  which  he  accepted,  serving  with  constantly 
increasing  reputation  till  his  death  and  leaving  then  an  immense  amount  of  material 
for  a  treatise  on  his  specialties,  to  bo  possibly  digested  and  published  by  some  other 
hand«— (United  States  Medical  Investigator,  June  1,  1880.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jambs  P.  Slaub,  8taU  tuperintendent  cf  public  inttnuHont  /Spring/Uld. 

[Term,  January  13, 1870,  to  Jannary  10, 1880.]   * 

Preoedinff  soperinteiideiita  in  the  ten  rears  have  been  Dr.  Newton  Batomaa  (who  served  in  all  U 
ISe/andir^' '"      --  —  -        — 


185»-18e3  and  1864-1876)  and  Hon.  a  M.  Etter  (1876-1870). 
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SUMMABT  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73, 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPUULTIOX  AND  ATTBin>AMUS. 

White  vouth  6-21 

614,400 

8.328 

622,728 

622,430 

9,119 

631,549 

631,149 

9,183 

640,332 

645,279 

9,460 

654,739 

657,948 
9,788 
667,736 
495,711 
6,651 
502,363 
300,743 

9,130 

52 

9,18S 
132 

290 
106 
120 
9,307 
$10,870,338 
382 
949 

267 

693 

18,956 

11,675 

7,670 
5,463 

13,133 

$42  40 

38  20 

$5,041,517 
4,530,204 

$8,799,192 

ColoreA  youth  6-21 

Whole  number  of  school  age.. 
White  youth  in  public  schools. 
C!olored  in  Dublio  schools ...... 

Enrolment,  white  and  colored. 
Average  daily  attendance 

BCHOOLD1STRICT8  AND8CHOOL8. 

Districts  in  whieh  schools  were 

taught. 
Districts  in  which  no  schools 

were  taught. 
Total  number  school  districts. 
Districts    in    which    colored 

schools  were  taught. 

District  graded  schools 

Township  graded  schools 

Average  time  of  schools,  days. 
Public  school-houses ....  ..--.. 

450,057 
295,071 

8,936 

96 

9,032 
91 

181 
56 

98^ 

8,989 

$7,381,840 

416 

459,451 
295,125 

9,030 

70 

9,100 
89 

164 

81 

116 

9,080 

$9,199,480 

393 

956 

464 
827 

463,204 
293,851 

8,918 

72 

8,990 
90 

166 

62 

ia5 

9,302 

$9,404,040 

465 

1,103 

230 

658 

18,017 

9,478 

7,594 
5,190 

12,784 

$4180 
34  80 

$3,938,589 
3,886,045 

$8,590,2269 

489,044 
311,272 

9,105 

53 

9,158 
96 

161 
110 
113 

9,135 

$10,373,693 

499 

1,122 

300 

131 

25,523 

15,759 

7,586 
5,419 

13,005 

$45  60 

36  60 

$3,283,359 
4,359,214 

$8,711,317 

Yaloation  of  school  property-  - 
School-houses  built  in  the  year. 
Private     schools     in    public 

buildings. 
Male  teachers  in  such  schools.. 

Female  teachers  in  such  schools. 

Pupils  in  such  schools...... ... 

Average  daily  attendance  in 
such  schools. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Female    teachers    in    public 
schools. 

Total  in  public  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  males  a. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  fe- 
males, a 

Whole  receipts  for  the  public 

schools,  a 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  a . 

7,161 
4,672 

11,833 

$38  60 

30  40 

7,630 
4,931 

12,561 

$*J9  00 
29  80 

$3,589,742 
3,559,899 

$8,437,593 

SCHOOL  VUND. 

School  ftmd,  in  part  available. 

-- 

a  Speoially  ftimished  by  Mr.  John  W.  HMoomM^  QUef 
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TICS  OP  INDIANA— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-^6. 


10,261 
679,230 
509,307 
6,963 
516,270 
314,168 


9,259 
51 


9,310 
115 


1876-^. 


271  344  396  358 

127  164  151  180 

129  128  129  132 

9,434  9,476  9,545  9,637 
tU,  548, 994  111,  376, 730  )11, 536, 647 111, 787, 705 

454  413  411  394 

757  732  618  635 


229 

536 

13,764 

9,215 


7,852 
5,559 

13,411 

$42  40 

39  00 


$5,083,327 
4,921,065 


683,519 
11,1»7 
694,706 
491,975 
6,751 
498,726 
298,324 


9,289 

36 

9,325 
110 


1877-78. 


687,304 
11,849 
609,153 
505,054 
7,481 
512,535 
315,893 


9,346 

34 

9,380 
130 


543 

12,306 

8,602 


8,109 
5,465 

13,574 

$39  20 

37  60 


$4,873,131 
4,673,766 


t8,870,872  $8,924,570 


1878-^79. 


695,324 
12,777 
708,101 
496,066 
7,826 
503,892 
312,143 


9,294 

33 

9,3'/7 
124 


1879-^80. 


436 

13,516 

9,087 


8,039 
5,742 

13,781 

$40  00 

36  40 


$4,591,968 
4,651,911 

$8,974,456 


242 

436 

14,434 

8,867 


8,016 
5,574 

13,590 

$38  60 

35  00 


$4,427,670 
4,476,729 

19,013,062 


689,010 
14,548 
703,558 
503,267 
8,016 
511,283 
321,659 


9,383 

42 

9,425 
104 

339 
153 
136 
9,647 
$11,817,955 
359 
509 

200 

392 

12,112 

8,218 


7,802 
5,776 

13,578 

$37  20 

35  20 


$4,402,850 
4,491,850 

$9,065,255 


D. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I, 


I. 

L 

I. 
D. 

D. 

D. 

I, 

I. 

I. 

D. 

D. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 


D. 
I. 

D. 
D. 
L 


6,314 
1,771 
4,543 
7,201 
190 
7,391 
9,510 


89 

9 

98 
20 

19 

27 

4 

10 

$30,250 

35 

126 

42 
44 

2,322 
649 


214 

202 

12 

$140 

20 


<2>S 

Pi 


I.  74,610 
L  6,220 
I.       80,830 


I.      61,226 
L      26,588 


447 

54 

393 
13 


I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I.  $4,436,115 

D.  56 


158 

97 

374 


D.   124,820 
L       15,121 

L     $88,193 


I. 
I. 

I. 
D. 
L 


641 
1,104 

1,745 

$140 

480 


«lflA  of  tlM  lodiium  departDMiit  of  pabUo  imtraotton. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICBRS. 

Since  1869  the  officers  have  been  as  follows :  A  State  snperinteudent  of  pnblic  instruc- 
tion, elected  biennially  by  the  quallGed  voters,  and  a  State  board  of  edncatiou,  of  7  mem- 
bers until  1875,  thereafter  of  8 ;  for  each  county,  a  school  examiner,  appointed  triennially 
by  the  board  of  county  commissi  oners — a  county  superintendent,  appointed  biennially 
by  the  assembled  township  trustees,  taking  his  place  since  1873,  while  county  boartU 
of  education  are  found  since  that  date ;  for  each  incorporated  city  and  town,  3  school 
trustees,  elected  biennially  until  1873,  thereafter  for  3  years'  terms,  with  annual 
change  of  one ;  for  each  township,  a  township  trustee,  elected  biennially ;  for  each  dis- 
trict, a  school  director,  elected  annually  by  the  school  voters.  By  act  of  March,  1871, 
one  school  commissioner  was  to  be  elected  each  year  by  the  qualitied  electors  of  each 
school  district  in  cities  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants.  He  was  to  serve  as  member  of 
the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city.  By  law  of  1877  the  trustees  constitute 
the  school  board  of  the  city  or  town  wherein  elected. — (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATUKES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  sustain  the  public  schools  there  are  two  sources  of  revenue  :  the  interest  on  the 
school  funds  and  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  and  by  local  authorities. 
The  common  school  fund  is  made  up  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund,  the  saline  fund,  the 
bank  tax  fund,  the  county  seminary  funds,  fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal 
laws  of  the  State,  all  forfeitures,  all  escheated  lands  and  estates,  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  swamp  lands,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  114th  section  of  the  charter  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana.  There  is  also  a  congressional  township  fund.  The  special  taxes  for 
school  puq)Oses  have  varied  somewhat  during  the  ten  years,  but  are  now  as  follows  : 
A  State  tax  of  16  cents  on  each  f  100  and  50  cents  on  each  poll  for  schools,  with  the 
income  from  liquor  licenses ;  a  local  tax,  for  tuition  not  to  exceed  30  cents  on  §100,  for 
school-houses,  furniture,  &c.,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  iJlOO.  The  school  funds  are 
distribut^jd  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6  to 
21)  reported  in  the  annual  census  made  by  the  trustees  of  townships,  towns,  and  cities. 
Graded  schools,  in  which  were  taught  the  common  school  branches  and  good  behavior, 
were  early  provided  for.  The  German  language  could  also  be  introduced  if  required 
by  the  parents  or  guanlians  of  25  or  more  chiulren.  A  school  week  is  5  days ;  school 
month,  20  days;  school  year,  3  months.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  license*!  and  to 
report  regularly  to  the  proper  authorities ;  it  is  also  expected  that  they  will  attend  the 
monthly  institutes. — (School  laws,  1869,  1873,  1875,  1877,  and  acts  of  1879.) 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Superintendent  Smart,  in  making  his  third  and  last  biennial  report,  places  on  record 
the  results  of  his  study  of  the  school  system  of  the  State.  He  finds  this  system  to  1)6 
the  result  of  a  growth  of  less  than  twenty-five  years,  the  fruit  of  the  constitution 
adopted  in  1852.  He  further  states  that  *^  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  these  fun- 
damental laws  the  growth  of  the  school  system  has  been  very  rapid.  A  large  school 
fund  has  been  created  and  made  productive ;  a  grand  system  has  been  organized  and 

Eerfected;  public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  and  moulded  aright;  school-houses 
ave  been  built  by  the  thousand ;  schools  have  been  opened  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  almost  every  child  in  the  State ;  cities  and  villages  have  maintained  high 
schools  and  training  schools ;  a  State  normal  school  has  been  established ;  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  founded,  and  the  whole  educational  machinery  of  the  Stat6 
has  been  adjusted  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  ^reat  Commonwealth."  Various  dia- 
grams and  comparative  tables  in  illustration  of  his  statements  are  ^ven  by  Mr.  Smart. 
In  one  of  the  latter  he  shows  that  the  number  of  children  is  increasing  proportionately 
faster  than  the  school  fund,  the  per  capita  being  $13.84  in  1870  and  $12,88  in  1880;  in 
another  table  the  length  of  school  term  since  1868  is  given,  the  number  of  days  the 
schools  were  in  session  in  1880  being  larger  than  any  previous  year,  136  against  87 
in  18G8.  There  were  but  two  counties  in  1880  in  which  the  average  was  less  than  100 
days.  School  architectnre  haa  also  improved  much ;  in  1865  there  were  more  than 
eleven  hundred  log  cabins  used ;  now  only  75.  Substantial  and  t<asteful  structures, 
brick  predominating,  take  their  places.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  most  of  the  houses 
are  models  of  excellenoe,  although  there  is  still  complaint  everywhere  of  inadequate 
ventilation.  In  5i  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  445  teachers,  of  35,822  enumer- 
ated youth  of  school  age,  of  8,921  enrolled  in  public  schools,  of  20,916  in  average  attend- 
ance, and  of  $260,063  in  the  school  fund.  The  number  of  districts  in  which  no  schools 
were  taught  was  162  in  1869-70  and  42  in  1880.  Colored  schools  were  taught  in  91 
districts  in  1871  and  in  104  districts  at  the  present  date. — (Report  of  the  superintendent 
of  pnblic  instruction  for  1879  and  1880.) 
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The  first  scliool  of  this  class  seems  to  have  been  established  in  1875  at  Indianapolis. 
In  ld80  there  were  three  reported  in  that  city,  one  in  Franklin,  and  one  in  Marion. 
For  fall  information  relative  to  these  schools,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  som- 
mary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMa 

OFFICERS. 

Cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  governed  by  school  boards  composed  of  3  trustees 
elected  by  the  common  conncil^  for  3  years'  terms,  with  the  annual  change  of  one. 
Each  city  has  also  a  superintendent  elected  by  the  board.  Indianapolis  has  a  board 
of  U  members,  elected  by  popular  vote,  a  superintendent,  2  assistant  superintendents, 
and  a  superintendent  of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 

STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 

PopoIatloiL 
oeosas  ox 
1880. 

Children  of 
sohoolage. 

Enzolmoit 
in  public 
scbooU. 

Arerftge 
daily  at- 
tondanoe. 

ynmberof 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Br^^frillft   r..r..,««.r-*l-*««f 

29.280 

2(1,880 

75,074 

9,859 

Fort  UTajn© ................ 

13.639 
26,789 

8.641 
13,986 

2.817 
8.926 

93 
219 

160  608 

IndiaDftiK)!  in. ....... .......^ 

244.637 

JeflerwmTille 

lAporte  .   

1,138 
1.796 

829 

1.206 

22 
29 

18,743 
48,296 

//onoiDort  .........r^^.^..« 

11.198 
8.946 
16.428 
12.743 
13.279 
26.040 
7,680 

8,673 

HmIsod    

Kaw  Altmny  .....r ^-^-^ 

Rkhmond 

4.845 
4.267 
8.096 
2,326 

2.219 
1.936 
4.188 
1,187 

1.627 
1.227 
2,976 

61 
84 

78 
18 

Soath  Brnd  

19.884 
63.683 
15,372 

Terre  Haote. ....... ........ 

^inodinf^tt  A. ....1. .■•■>.••' 

aStatiatica  of  1879. 
ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Etmi9viUe  makes  no  return  and  sends  no  report  to  the  Bureau  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press. 

Fmrt  Wayne  reports  9  different  school  buildings,  valued  at  |224,650 ;  3,788  sittings  for 
study :  the  schools  subdivided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  normal ; 
special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship;  and  3,(^0  pupils  in  the  private 
and  parochial  schools. —  (Return.) 

In^Uanapolis  valued  its  school  buildings  and  grounds  at  $968,782 ;  kept  its  schools 
open  194  days:  had.  10,925  sittings  for  study;  employed  one  teacher  m  the  normal 
school,  which  had  15  sittings;  and  reported  evening  schools  and  special  teachers  of 
music  and  drawing. — (Return.) 

Logansport  reports  6  school-houses,  containing  1,545  sittings  for  study  and  valued  at 
|145,^^ ;  a  special  teacher  of  music ;  a  constantly  increasing  projmrtion  of  pupils 
attending  school  during  the  entire  year,  and  satisfactory  improvement  in  regard  to 
tardiness  and  truancy ;  colored  pupils  admitted  to  the  white  schools  since  1878 ;  and 
745  pupils  in  the  church  schools. —  (Return  and  city  report.) 

Richmond  reports  43  schools  (1  high,  14  grammar,  2i5  primary,  and  3  colored)  in  9 
buildings,  8  of  them  owned  by  the  city;  2,003  sittings  for  study;  665  pupils  in  the 
church  schools ;  aU  increase  of  2  primary  schools ;  a  new  building  opened  for  the 
Enzlish-Gertnan  schools,  the  pupils  pursuing  the  regular  English  course  of  study, 
'nUi  German,  music,  and  drawing;  taught. —  (City  report  for  1^9-'80.) 

South  Bend  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  935  sittings,  worth  $107,000 ;  an  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  primary  and  lower  intermediate  departments ;  the  school 
buildings  iu  good  condition,  fitted  with  modem  school  furniture  and  better  provided 
with  apparatus  than  ever  before ;  a  special  teacher  of  Crcrman  employed,  and  both 
music  and  drawing  taught. —  (Return  and  report.) 

Terre  Haute  reports  the  schools  kept  open  195  days;  school  property  valued  at 
$326,558:  11  school  buildings,  with  3,681  sittings  for  study ;  a  special  teacher  of  music : 
972  pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools ;  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  ana 
ijUabuses  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  ten  general  meetings  of  the  teachers  held 

*  The  exeeptlona  to  thia  mle  are  to  be  oitiea  with  80,000  or  more  inhabitanta,  where  the  people  elect 
a  school  commiaaioner  for  each  ward,  who  together  form  a  board  of  school  commlBaionera.  The  com* 
■00  oonocila  of  smaller  cities  may  alao  adopt  thia  ayatem  by  a  miOority  vote. 
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dnring  the  year,  at  which  loctureSy  papeis,  discussions,  readings,  and  music  wore 
given. —  (Return  and  report.) 

Vincennes  reports  a  period  of  12  years  required  for  the  whole  course  of  study  in  the 
public  schools;  the  schools  subdivided  into  primary ^  grammar,  and  high  grades; 
vocal  music  compulsory ;  German  and  book-keeping  optionaL 

# 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERa 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

By  an  act  approved  December  20,  1865,  a  State  normal  school  was  to  be  established 
and  maintained,  the  object  of  which  should  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana.  On  January  5,  1670,  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
at  Terre  Haute^  was  opened  for  instruction.  The  full  course  occupies  2|  years;  yet 
it  is  allowable  for  students  to  attend  one  or  more  terms,  to  teach  a  term  or  so,  and  then 
return  to  the  schooL  In  1879-^80  there  were  454  students  and  17  graduates,  15  of 
them  engaged  in  teaching. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  school  other  schools  for  normal  training  have  been 
established  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Of  these  the  Central  Normal  College  and 
Commeroial  Institutef  organized  at  Danville  in  1875,  reports  710  normal  students  in 
1879~'80  and  78  graduates;  the  Elkhart  County  Normal  and  Classical  Schoolj  estab- 
lished in  1874,  at  Goshen,  reports  .a  5  years'  course  of  study  and  110  students;  the 
Central  Indiana  Normal  College  and  Business  InstUutCf  organized  in  1875,  at  Ladoga,  has 
9  different  departments  (including  college  preparatory  and  a  new  scientific  course), 
with  182  pupils  in  the  teachers'  course ;  Lagrange  County  Normal  School^  at  Lagrange, 
dating  from  1874,  reports  a  3  years'  course  of  study ;  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institutey  Valparaiso,  established  in  1873,  reports  1,138  normal  students  and 
an  increased  enrolment  in  the  6  years  from  61  to  1,723  pupils  a  term.  A  new  schooL  the 
Southern  Indiana  Normal  College,  was  opened  at  Mitchell  on  April  6,  1880;  in  August 
of  the  same  year  115  students  were  reported  as  attending  the  3  years'  course.  The 
Indiana  Normal  KindergarteUy  Indianapolis,  dating  from  1875,  reports  3  graduates 
engaged  in  teaching.  In  addition  to  these  schools  the  following  colleges  have  made 
more  or  less  provision  for  normal  training :  Bedford  College,  &dford,  in  a  summer 

normal ;  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  m  an  English  and  normal  course  of  1  year  (22 
,     . .         „    .  ,„  ^„         «      _  .       ^  .  .  ^^.^^ 

yxars  (no 

ham  College,  Richmond,  in  a  normal  class  which  apparently  follows  3  years  of  English 
study  (10  normal  students);  Ridgeville  College,  Kidgeville,  in  a  normal  course  of  2 
years,  which  the  catalogue  of  1879-'80  speaks  of  as  a  recent  addition. —  (Catalogues 
and  returns  of  1880.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  requires  county  superintendents  to  hold  at  least  one  institute  each  year  in 
their  respective  counties.  It  also  provides  for  township  institutes  or  model  schools 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  to  be  held  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month. 
Private  normal  institutes  are  also  held  firom  time  to  time  in  the  different  counties. 
Attendance  on  county  institutes  is  encouraged  by  allowing  the  closing  of  schools 
during  the  sessions  of  the  institute.  One  day's  pay  must  be  forfeited  for  each  day's 
absence  from  township  institutes.  In  1879  there  were  12,232  persons  attending  tno 
6  days'  sessions  of  the  92  county  institutes.  In  1879  there  were  4,719  township  insti- 
tutes, and  in  1880  a  few  less,  4,£30.  Normal  institutes  were  held  in  73  counties.  In 
all,  92  such  meetings  wore  reported,  with  an  enrolment  of  4,688  persons  and  an 
average  attendance  of  3,511.  The  number  of  instructors  was  225. —  (Laws  and  State 
report,  j 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal,  of  Indianapolis,  dating  firom  1655 ;  the  Common  School 
Teacher,  established  at  Bedford  in  1875 ;  the  NormalTeacher,  issued  at  Danville  since 
1877 ;  and  School  Education,  Terre  Haute,  dating  from  1880,  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  this  State. 
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PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Graded  schools  are  authorized  by  law  and  provision  is  made  for  admission  into  the 
hiffher  departments  of  snch  schools,  bat  there  is  no  distinct  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  high  schools  in  the  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  In  11:^9  there 
were  33  approved  hiffh  schools  reported  as  preparing  students  for  the  State  university. 
In  1880  our  information  is  limited  to  the  reports  from  a  few  cities  and  towns. 

In  Frankfort  the  work  of  the  high  school  was  very  satisfactory,  and  54  pupils  were 
in  attendance.  In  Indianapolis  there  were  11  teachers  for  this  grade,  600  sittings,  57^ 
enrolled,  and  456  in  average  attendance.  La  Porte  reported  a  graduating  class  of 
11  pupils,  2  from  the  college  preparatory  course,  the  others  ftom  the  English  and 
Latin  course.  Logansport  had  a  4  years'  English  course  and  a  Latin-English  course ; 
this  is  one  of  the  schools  issuing  certificates  of  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
State  university.  Richmond  has  3  courses  of  study  of  4  years  each :  an  English  and 
Latin,  an  English  and  German,  and  an  English  and  business  course.  South  Bend  re- 
ported 104  pupUs  in  this  grade.  Terre  Haute  has  had  1,124  pupils  enrolled  since  (he 
lirst  organization  of  the  school ;  the  average  number  for  the  year  was  217.  Vincennes 
reports  a  4  years'  course  and  an  enrolment  of  146  pupils. — (City  reports  and  returns.) 

OTHEB  SBCOKDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  ot  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  ^ 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  sui>erior  instruction  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
viz :  the  State  University  at  Bloomington  and  Purdue  University  at  Lafayette.  The 
former  is  a  school  of  literatare  and  science,  the  latter  a  school  for  practical  industries. 
The  Indiana  State  University,  established  on  a  non-sectarian  basis  in  1828  and  giving 
free  tuition  to  both  seses,  reported  classical,  scientific,  legal,  and  medical  departments 
in  1870-71.  In  1872-'73  arrangements  for  a  preparatory  department  were  made,  and 
this  became  an  established  fact  in  the  following  year.  No  special  variation  in  the 
studies  and  courses  is  noticed  until  1878,  when  the  law  department  was  discontinued 
and  the  medical  department,  united  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
became  a  part  of  Bntler  University.  In  1879-'80  there  were  2  classical  courses  (ancient 
and  modem)  of  4  years  each,  a  scientific  course  of  the  same  len^h,  and  a  preparatory 
department.  Since  1874  pupils  are  admitted  without  examination  on  showing  certifi- 
cates of  graduation  from  approved  high  schools,  of  which  there  were  33  iu  1879-'80. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  349  students  in  the  university,  183  of  these  collegiate. — 
(Catalogues.) 

The  other  universities  are  Butler,  Hartsville,  Indiana  Asbniy,  and  Notre  Dame; 
the  colleges,  Bedford.  Concordia,  Fort  Wayne  (mainly  engaged  in  preparatory  and 
normal  work^,  Franklin,  Earlham,  Hanover,*  Moore's  Hill,  Kidgeville,  St.  Meinrad, 
Union  Christian,  and  Wabash.  All  have  preparatory  and  classical  courses,  the  lat- 
ter generally  of  4  years,  and  all  except  Concordia  scientific  courses.  Commt-rciai 
courses  were  fonnd  in  4,  Bntler  University  having  apparently  dropped  this  course; 
normal  courses  in  9;  philosophical,  in  4;  biblical  instruction,  in  6,  Hartsville  not 
rcxKirting  any  theologi'^al  students;  while  Frencli,  German,  and  music  are  very  gener- 
ally taught.— (Catalogues.^ 

For  statistics  of  these  universities  and  colleges,  reference  is  made  to  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Full  Opportunity  is  given  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  12  of  the  universi- 
tieii  and  colleges  reporting.  Statistics  of  the  institutions  for  women  alone  are  found 
in  Table  VIU  of  the  appendix.  A  summary  thereof  may  also  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

>  Hanorer  College  admits  women  for  the  first  time  in  1870-'80. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  reports  a  rapidly  increasing  enrolment,  64  students 
in  its  first  year,  1874-'75.  and  203  in  1879-'80.  The  university  has  3  departments :  (1) 
the  academy,  which  prepares  students  for  admission  to  the  college  of  general  science 
and  serves  as  a  school  oi  review  to  those  who  cannot  extend  their  education  beyond; 
(2)  the  college  of  general  science,  which  has  3  courses  of  study  occupying  3  years 
each,  with  a  fourth  optional.  These  courses  are  a  scientific  course,  aiming  to  offer  a 
thorough  scientific  education,  but  with  unusual  prominence  given  to  industrial  art ; 
an  agricultural  course,  giving  systematic  training  in  agriculture  and  horticulture ; 
and  a  mechanical  course,  which  adds  to  the  branches  of  study  in  the  scientific  course 
(Latin  and  German  excepted)  two  years'  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  hand 
and  machine  tools.  (3)  The  special  schools  are  those  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
opened  in  September,  1879,  and  occupying  3  years ;  of  mechanics,  requiring  2  years; 
ot  industrial  art,  including  2  courses  of  2  years  each,  the  one  in  industrial  design,  the 
other  in  mechanical  drawing;  of  chemist^,  a  3  years'  course ;  and  of  natural  history, 
including  2  years'  courses  in  botany,  zoology,  and  geolo^.  Students  holding  the 
degree  of  a.  b.  or  B.  s.  can  complete  any  of  these  courses  in  2  years. — (Sixth  annual 
register.) 

Sixteen  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities  have  scientific  course.  Indiana 
Asbury  instructs  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  military  science  and  tactics. 
Wabash  College  sends  some  of  its  students  out  on  geological  expeditions  annually 
under  the  care  of  a  professor. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  in  6  colleges  or  universities.  Bedford  College 
(Christian)  had  a  ministerial  course  similar  Ut  its  classical  course,  save  that  the 
higher  mathematics  were  replaced  by  the  Scriptures  during  the  junior  and  a  part  of 
the  sophomore  year.  Concordia  College  (Evangelical  Lutheran)  had  a  regular  theo* 
logical  department,  with  a  3  years'  course  following  the  collegiate.  Butler  Univer- 
sity (Christian)  had  a  school  of  biblical  literature  extending  tlu'ough  2  years.  Union 
Cluristian  College  (Christian)  opened  a  theological  department  in  September,  l^i&). 
St.  Meinrad's  College  (Roman  Catholic)  reports  a  3  years'  theological  course.  This 
college  reports  34  theological  students  in  ISTIMSO.  In  the  biblical  department  of  In- 
diana Asbury  University,  theological  training  for  the  ministry  appears  to  be  given  to 
students  preparing  for  that  profession  throughout  the  collegiate  course. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  a  2  years'  course  at  Notre  Dame  University.  A  com- 
plete English  education  is  required  for  admission  and  a  classical  one  is  desired. — 
(Catalogue,  187D-'80.) 

Medical  instruction  according  to  the  ''regular"  standard  is  given  in  3  institutions 
in  this  State.  The  Medical  CoUege  of  Evausville  requires  for  graduation  3  years  of 
study,  2  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  2  courses  of  practical  anatomy,  and  at 
least  one  in  practical  chemistry ;  the  Medical  College  of  Fort  Wayne,  3  years  of  study. 
2  courses  of  lectures  of  21  weeks  each,  dissections,  and  hospital  practice,  didactic  ana 
clinical  examinations  (a  3  years'  graded  course  optional);  the  Medical  College  of 
Indiana,  Indianapolis,  3  years  of  study,  attendance  on  2  fiill  lecture  courses  of  20 
weeks  each,  a  thesis,  and  a  satisfactory  final  examination  in  all  branches. 

The  Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indianax>oli8,  established  July  8, 
1879,  has  the  customary  course  of  3  years  of  study  under  a  preceptor  of  the  regular 
school,  with  2  years  of  required  attendance  on  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each;  but 
ofiers  and  recommends  a  3  years'  graded  course,  with  annual  examinations. — (Second 
annual  announcement.) 

A  new  institution,  the  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  was  organ- 
ized in  the  autumn  of  1880.  Whether  it  is  recognized  by  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  is  not  yet  known. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATIOX  OF  THK  DKAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis,  which 
was  founded  in  1844,  reports  390  students  for  187D-'80.  The  mute  langua^  English 
branches,  the  Scriptures,  history  (ancient  and  modem),  physiology,  chemistiy,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  algebra  are  taught.    Shoomaking,  cabinet  making,  and 
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chair  oaning  are  the  principal  employments.    There  were  present  in  December,  1680, 
321  stadento;  instmotors.  Id. — (Reports  and  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  was  founded  in 
1847.  In  1879-^80  it  reports  127  pupils  enrolled,  22  of  these  new  pupils.  In  the  literary 
department  there  are  tive  divisions,  the  fifth  including  chemistry,  geology,  mental 
philosophy,  political  economy,  astronomy,  trigonometry,  and  international  law.  In 
the  musical  department  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  music,  voic^  building, 
harmony,  and  on  the  piano  and  organ.  In  the  industrial  department,  beadwork, 
crocheting,  and  plain  sewing  are  taught  to  the  ^irls  and  broom  making  to  the  boys. 
A  tuning  class,  organized  during  the  year,  was  quite  successful.  A  class  in  caUsthenics 
was  also  formed  and  was  of  great  benefit. — (Reports ) 

REFORMATORY  AND    INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  only  information  at  date  of  going  to  press  is  that  in  1878-'79  the  Indiana  House 
ofBtfuge,  Plainfield  (established  in  18G7),  received  107  new  inmates  and  21  returned 
ones,  making  511  at  the  close  of  the  year,  all  taught  half  of  each  day  in  4  schools  and 
trained  in  useful  industries  the  other  half;  and  that,  in  the  Indiana  Beformatory  Insti- 
tmtion  for  Women  and  GirUf  140  of  the  272  inmates  in  the  same  year  were  enrolled  in 
school  and  111  of  them  were  in  average  attendance  in  4  classes.  Housework,  laundry 
work,  knitting,  sewing,  and  seating  of  chairs  formed  part  of  the  instruction  out  of 
a  chool  hours. —  (Reports. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  Indianapolis  December  28-30,  1880,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring 
president,  J.  T.  Merrill.  After  the  address  of  welcome  and  the  response  thereto,  the 
president  elect,  John  Cooper,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  association  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1854  to  the  present  time.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  taken  up  with  miscel- 
laneous business,  appointment  of  committees,  &c.  On  the  following  day  papers  were 
read  on  ''Analyticsu  reading,"  on  '*  Lessons  from  the  life  of  Shelley,''  and  on  '*  Educa- 
tional exhibits  at  international  expositions,"  in  which  the  most  graphic  presentation 
of  statistics  of  schools  and  school  work  and  uuiformity  in  size  of  the  same  kinds  of 
articles  in  different  collections  were  considered  requisite;  these  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed. An  address  in  behalf  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Association,  rec- 
ommending a  text  book  for  use  in  schools,  and  ''An  essay  to  define  and  encourage 
profession^  education  "  followed.  In  the  evening  an  address  by  Rev.  O.  C.  McCnl- 
loch  on  the  **  Science  of  childhood"  was  listened  to  with  interest.  The  closing  day's 
sessions  were  occupied  by  the  election  of  officers;  by  a  paper  on  ''The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  our  school  system  compared  with  that  of  Canada,"  wherein  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  have  text  books  chosen  by  the  State  boards  instead  of  by 
local  ones;  by  a  paper  on  "Anticipative  work  in  teaching,"  and  by  addresses  of  Gov- 
ernor A.  G.  Porter  and  Hon.  John  M.  Bloss.  State  superintendent  elect. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  iu  a  paper  on  ''Reading  for  children,"  made  a  condensed 
statement  in  regard  to  the  lists  of  books  printed  in  his  annual  report.  "  Under  the 
surface"  exposed  many  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  working  of  schools  that 
present  a  fair  exterior.  The  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  read  a  paper 
on  "  Special  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  as 
to  the  organization  of  a  tri  State  educational  gathering  in  1881,  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan  to  take  part.  The  feasibility  of  a  mutual  benefit  association 
among  teachers  was  reported  upon,  but  it  was  not  considered  practicable  at  present. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  as  to  securing  an  elementary  education  for  each  child  by 
compulsory  measures,  as  to  the  relieving  of  experienced  teachers  from  repeated 
examinations,  and  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  providing  national  aid  for 
education. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  February,  1881.) 

STATE  CONVENTION  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Indianapolis  June  2^23,  1880,  with  superintendents  from 
35  counties  present.  The  first  subject  for  consideration  was  "A  syllabus  of  work  for 
county  institutes"  which  was  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  this  body.  The  plan 
reported  was  discussed,  but  final  decision  was  deferred  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 
State  Superintendent  Smart  spoke  of  the  practical  unanimity  between  the  State  board 
and  county  superintendents,  and  referred  to  county  superintendency  as  the  right  arm 
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of  the  school  system.  In  discnssiiig  ''  Uniformity  of  school  work  thronghoat  the 
State/'  W.  E.  Bailey,  of  Marshall  County,  stated  that  each  locality  must  adapt  its 
work  to  suit  its  condition,  but  this  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  majonty.  In  "  How  to 
secure  prompt  and  regular  attendance,"  the  revoking  of  licenses  to  teachers  whose 
schools  have  ran  down  and  Hie  employment  of  good  teachers  would  produce  the 
desired  result,  said  Superintendent  Vigo.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Grading 
teachers'  licenses,"  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  next  year  each  sui>erint«ndent  should 
fix  his  own  scale.  The  next  subject  was  **  Diplomas  for  pupils  completing  the  course 
of  study  in  the  district  schools,"  discussed  by  J.  C.  Macpherson,  ^f  Wayne.  These 
diplomas  are  given  after  an  examination  aud  serve  as  stunulus  to  good  work.  The 
general  plan  of  giving  the  diplomas  or  certificates  was  approved  by  all  taking  part  in 
the  discussion.  Many  persons  appointed  to  speak  failed  to  appear,  and  after  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  the  meeting  acyoumed. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  July,  1880.) 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TRACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  this  body  was  held  at  Bloomington,  March  17-19, 1880. 
Remarks  were  made  byMayor  Dodds,  of  Bloomington,  by  Superintendent  Smart,  and 
by  Superintendent  J.  W.  CaldwelL  of  Seymour,  as  president  elect.  On  the  second 
day  the  "Duty  of  parents  to  the  Commonwealth,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
considered"  was  discussed  by  W.  R.  Halstead,  president  of  De  Pauw  College.  He 
spoke  of  the  obligation  to  make  the  community  fit  for  the  child  to  live  in  and  to  make 
the  child  fit  to  hve  in  the  community.  "The  parent  should  have  intellicpnce.  a 
knowledge  of  the  reliable  and  organized  I aws  of  human  society.  Teach  the  children  t  ne 
grand  problem  of  social  ethics  from  their  teens  till  their  twentieth  year,  and  the  result 
will  be  well  for  the  country."  The  subjects  of  "  Visual  teaching,"  "  Non-professional 
reading,"  "Mathematical  teaching,"  and  "  How  may  the  high  school  be  strengthened 
and  built  up  in  popular  favor  f  "  were  next  in  order.  Teachers,  it  was  urged,  most  make 
the  high  scnool  so  effectual  that  it  will  become  a  public  necessity.  An  evening  lecture, 
illustrated  by  a  calcium  light  stereopticon,  was  given.  The  third  day  was  devoted  to 
a  paper  on  "How  may  the  pupils  of  our  district  schools  be  interested  in  standard  and 
current  literature f"  by  a  general  discussion  on  "The  educational  outlook,  or  the 
demand  for  more  practical  work ; "  by  reports  from  the  committee  on  the  nomination 
of  officers:"  by  a  paper  on  "Should  the  school  year  of  our  district  school  bo  divided 
into  two  distinct  sessions?"  which  was  discussed  pro  and  con;  and  by  a  lecture  on 
"  Science,  the  experimenter  in  the  school  room,"  in  which  J.  P.  Patterson,  of  Wash- 
ington, Ohio,  stated  that  science  should  be  taught  even  in  the  district  schools,  as 
through  it  children  learn  to  observe  and  are  prepared  for  systematic  work  in  the 
future.  After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  &c.,  the  meeting  acyoumed. — (Indiana  School 
Journal,  April,  1880.) 

INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  December  26-27,  1880,  at  Indianapolis.  The  first  address, 
"  Liberal  education,"  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Butler  University,  made  various  sug- 
gestions as  to  training  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  so  as  to  give  sovranty  over  lul 
things  knowable.  Committees  were  appointed ;  the  constitution  was  so  •changed  as 
to  admit  into  the  discussions  such  distinguished  educators  present  as  were  awarded 
that  privilege  by  ballot.  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Science  in  our  colleges,"  which  was  discussed  by  others.  Dr.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  of 
Asbury,  followed  with  **  The  beech  tree  in  history; "  and  Prof.  Catherine  Memll  dwelt 
on  "  The  exiles  of  Salzburg."  After  an  examination  into  the  financial  condition  of 
the  association,  an  address  by  President  D.  W.  Fisher,  of  Hanover  Colleffe,  on  "  The 
limits  of  science  "  was  next  listoned  to.  Science  is  limited,  the  speaker  said,  by  the  num- 
ber and  range  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  and  by  certain  ultimate  truths. 
The  desi^  of  the  paper  was  to  distinguish  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible 
and  to  direct  the  search  affcer  knowletlge  into  regions  where  it  can  succeed.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  foregoing  paper  was  opened  by  Prof.  A.  McTaggart  aud  continued  by 
other  gentlemen.  After  the  reading  of  reports  and  the  election  of  officers  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. — (Addresses  and  proceedings.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

LEWIS  PRCOH. 

Professor  Prugh,  principal  of  Vincennes  University,  died  of  erysipelas  atVincennes, 
November  28,  1880.  He  was  bom  in  Summerfield,  Ohio,  March  5, 1840,  and  graduated 
from  Antioch  College  in  1861.  Taking  charge  of  the  university  in  1872,  he  filled  this 
position  with  great  honor.  As  an  educator,  he  had  few  superiors  in  the  State ;  us  a 
scholar,  few  peers.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  his  profession,  his  lovinj' 
spirit,  and  his  eminent  christian  character. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  December,  1880. ) 

.         .  o 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  jy>mr  M.  Bloss,  Stale  tuperintendent  qf  ptMie  inttruetUm^  Indianapolit. 

rTerm,  March  15, 1881,  to  March  15, 1883.] 

Pr«cedhis  saperintendents  in  the  decennial  period  have  been  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  March  16, 
1870,  to  Aagoat  10, 1874,  when  he  died  in  the  midst  of  hia  second  term :  Hon.  A.  C.  Hopkins,  son  of  the 
deceased  superintendent,  appointed  to  fill  liis  place,  Angnst  20, 1874,  to  March  15  1875 ;  then  Hon.  Jamea 
H.  Smart,  for  three  anoceauTe  terms,  extending  to  March  15, 1B8L 
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SUMMARY  OF  EBUCATIONAI4  STATIS 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Per  cent,  enrolled  on  school 

population. 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent,    of  attendance  on 

enrolment. 
Number   attending   private 

schools. 

SCHOOL     DISTBICTS    AND 
SCHOOLS. 


District  townships.... 

Independent  districts 

Subdistricts 

Public  graded  schools 

Ungraded  schools 

School-houses  of  brick  or  stone. 
Whole   number    of   school- 
houses. 
Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

Value  of  school-houses 

Number  of  private  schools.... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women   teaching    in   public 

schools. 
Whole  number  of  teachers  .... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average     monthly     pay     of 

women. 
Teachers  in  private  schools .... 
Teachers'  institutes  held 


460,629 

341,938 

74.23 

211.562 
61.87 

2,031 


1,260 
344 

7,716 
289 

7,823 
847 

7,598 

130 


475,499 

340,789 

71.66 

214,905 
63.06 

6,163 


1,317 
400 

8,438 
403 

8,156 
883 

8,253 

130 


491,344 

347,572 

70.73 

204,204 

58.75 

12,132 


1,266 
1,270 
7,814 

419 
8,397 

894 
8,856 

130 


506,385 

367,095 

72.49 

215,656 

58.75 

15,089 


1,195 
2.026 
7,316 

375 
8,797 

917 
9,228 


533,571 

384,012 

71.97 

225,415 
58.69 

13,350 


1,134 
2,536 
7,062 

407 
9,203 

909 
9,528 


|6, 868, 910  f7, 495, 926 18, 164, 

125      78      121 


5,483 

8,587 

14,070 

|36  00 

27  80 


INCOBfE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total    receipts    for     public 

schools. 
Total  expenditures 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund . . . 


78 

13,256,304 
3,269,190 

(3,191,483 


5,901 
9,320 

15,221 

$36  00 

28  66 

246 

85 


32518, 


134  136 

8,232, 935  $8, 617, 956 

131 


6,091 
10,193 

16,284 

136  28 

27  68 

364 
64 


6,273 
10,729 

17,002 

135  95 

27  67 

522 
92 


$4, 242, 979  $4, 519, 689  ^,  827, 288 15, 035, 498 
4,065,666  4,229,454  4,443,482  4,605,749 


13,294,743 


6,500 
11,645 

18,145 

|36  68 

28  34 

459 
97 


13,363,961 
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TICS  OF  IOWA— 1870-»71  TO  1879-»80. 


187&-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-7a 

1878-79. 

187»-^. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1876-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

653,920 

396,825 

72.00 

567,859 

421,163 

74.16 

575,474 

428,362 

74.43 

677,353 

431,317 

74.70 

586,556 

426,057 

72.64 

I. 
D. 
D. 

9,203 

5,260 

2.06 

I.  125,927 
I.  84,119 
D.         1.59 

229.315 
57.49 

251,372 
59.66 

256,913 
69.97 

264,702 
61.37 

259,836 
60.98 

D. 
D. 

4,866 
0.39 

I.  48,274 
D.         0.89 

12,856 

12,383 

12,265 

13,696 

12,724 

D. 

974 

L       10,693 

1,099 

2,933 

7,017 

405 

1,066 
3,138 
7,015 

476 
9,948 

928 
10,296 

1,119 

3,117 

7,266 

483 

10,218 

894 

10,566 

1,140 

3,139 

7,543 

494 

10,457 

936 

10,791 

1,162 
3,192 

7,668 

I. 
I. 
I. 

22 

53 

125 

D.  96 
I.  2,84§ 
D.            48 

9,454 

915 

9,906 

10,590 

927 

11,037 

I. 

n. 

L 

133 

9 

246 

I.  2,767 
I.  80 
I.        3,43^ 

136 

$9,375,833 

126 

145 

19,044,973 

127 

146 

$9,161,701 

136 

147 

$9,066,145 

154 

148 

$9,243,243 

129 

I. 
I. 
D. 

1 

$177,098 

25 

I.  18 
1.  $2,374,333 
X.                4 

6,830 
12,222 

7,348 
12,518 

7,561 
13,023 

7,573 
13,579 

7,254 
14,344 

D. 
I. 

219 
765 

I.  1,771 
I.         5,757 

19.052 

$37  27 

28  09 

19,866 

934  88 

28  69 

2,058 

$:»98 

27  84 

21,057 

$31  71 

26  40 

21,598 

$31  16 

26  28 

I. 
D. 
D. 

541 

$0  55 

12 

I.         7,528 

D.  $4  04 
D.         1  52 

463 

471 
99 

t5, 349, 029 

435 
99 

$4,640,856 

493 
99 

$5,283,040 

474 
99 

$5,254,268 

D. 

19 

96 

I.              21 

$5,387,524 

D. 

$28,772 

I.  $1,997,964 

4,957,774 

5,197,428 

5,103,399 

6,051,478 

4,921,249 

D. 

130,229 

I.  1,652,059 

$3,462,000 

$3,484,411 

$3,484,411 

$292,928 

1 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  i>eople  for  2  years,  a 
board  of  regents  for  the  State  University,  and  a  board  of  directors  for  the  State  nor- 
mal school,  l>oth  elected  by  the  legislature,  have  general  charge  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  local  officers  are  county  8U|>erintendents  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  Ihe 
people  for  2  years ;  township,  district,  and  subdistnct  boards  of  school  directors,  also 
elected  by  the  people ;  and  boards  of  6  high  school  trustees  for  county  high  school 
districts  (^ere  such  exist),  appointed  by  county  boards  of  supervisors  for  3  years, 
the  county  superintendent  being  ex  officio  president.  Township  district  boards  ore 
formed  from  tnose  of  subdistricts  and  comprise  3  or  more  members,  the  number  being 
dependent  on  that  of  the  subdistricts  included.  Independent  district  boards  number 
3  or  G  members,  according  to  the  population  of  the  district. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEBf. 

The  system  of  education  provided  b^  the  State  comprises  district,  graded,  and  high 
schools,  a  normal  school,  normal  institutes,  a  State  university,  reform  schools,  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, the  last  established  in  1876.  The  public  schools  are  free  to  all  persons  of 
school  age  residing  in  the  districts.  One  or  more  must  be  taught  in  each  subdistrict 
for  at  least  120  days  in  the  year.  They  are  to  be  closed  during  the  sessions  of  the 
teachers'  institutes,  which  must  be  held  annually  in  each  county ;  and  all  teachers 
and  persons  desiring  teachers'  certificates  are  required  to  attend  the  institutes^ 
Teachers  cannot  legally  be  employed  in  public  schools  without  having  received  a 
certificate  of  qualiOcation.  They  must  keep  a  daily  register  and  make  report  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  the  board :  the  secretary  must  report  the  statistics  therein  to  the 
county  superintendent  annually  and  he  to  the  State  superintendent.  In  the  case  of 
county  superintendents,  the  law  imposes  $50  fine  for  failure  to  report,  and  also  what- 
ever damages  may  be  caused  by  the  neglect.  The  Bible  is  not  to  be  excluded  ftt>m 
any  school,  nor  are  pupils  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  will  of  parents  or 
guardians. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  income  of  a  State  school  fund,  by  a  county  tax 
of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  3  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  by  district  taxes,  of  which 
that  for  school-houses  is  limited  to  10  mills  on  the  dollar ;  that  for  contingent  fund 
was  in  1872  limited  to  $5  a  scholar  and  that  for  teachers'  fund  to  $15.  Each  district 
is,  however,  allowed  to  raise  $75  for  its  contingent  fund  and  $270  for  its  teachers'  fund, 
the  latter  including  the  semiannual  apportionment  from  county  and  State  funds.  In 
1872  it  was  made  unlawful  to  use  pubhc  money  for  institutions  under  sectarian  con- 
trol. Changes  in  text  books  oftener  than  once  in  3  years  were  prohibited  and  it  was 
provided  that  teachers'  certificates  should  not  be  revoked  till  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing had  been  granted.  The  same  law  authorized  the  formation  of  independent  dia- 
tricts  from  the  subdistricts  of  a  township  whenever  desired  by  a  minority  of  the  elec- 
tors. In  1876  provision  was  made  for  the  substitution  of  the  township  system  for  that 
of  independent  districts  at  the  will  of  a  majority  of  voters  in  the  civil  ibownship.  In 
the  same  year  women  were  made  eligible  to  any  school  office  in  the  State. — (School 
laws,  1872-1876,  1880.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  youth  of  school  age  in  the  State  increased  during  1879-'80  by  9,103;  but  the 
number  of  pupils  in  public  schools  fell  off  5,260,  the  average  attendance  4,866.  and  the 
number  attending  private  schools  974.  The  percentage  of  public  school  enrolment  on 
school  population  was  2.06  less,  and  that  of  average  attendance  oii  enrolment  0.39 
less.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  public  school-houses,  also  in 
the  number  of  public  schools  taught  and  of  teachers  in  them,  while  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  the  latter  slightly  decreased  and  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

R^SUM^  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

During  the  10  years  ending  1879-'80  the  school  population  increased  by  125,827,  the 
public  school  enrolment  by  64,119,  and  the  average  attendance  by  48,274 ;  the  propor- 
tion of  enrolment  to  population  and  of  average  attendance  to  enrolment  was,  how- 
ever, slightly  less.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  public  school-houses, 
teachers,  and  schools  taught ;  also,  in  the  money  received  and  exx>ended  on  them  and 
in  the  average  length  of  term.  The  pay  of  teachers,  which  slightly  increased  during 
the  first  half  of  the  decennial  period,  has  been  gradually  decreasing  since  1875-76, 
the  average  monthly  wages  of  men  being  $4.84  less  in  187^'80  than  it  was  10  years 
previous  and  that  of  women  $1.52  less. 
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xindbroXbtex. 

One  of  theee  means  of  early  training  wasestablisbed  at  Des  Moines  in  187G ;  anotlior, 
at  Cedar  Rapids  in  1877 ;  a  third,  at  Boone  at  a  date  that  does  not  yet  appear.  For 
statistics  of  snch  as  report  for  1879-'80,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary 
oi  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  directors  of  6  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  have  the  man- 
agement of  public  schools,  except  in  those  cities  which  nave  special  cnarters.  Nearly 
all  the  larger  cities  have  superintendents,  appointed  by  the  boards. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Estimated     Yoath  of 
population,  school  i^e. 


Enrolment 
in  pablic 
schools. 


Avorage 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Bnrlinston 

Cedar  Kapids 

Clinton 

Council  Blufls 

Davenport 

Dubuque 

Iowa  City 

Keokuka 

Ottnmwa 

W€«t  Des  Moines., 


19.450 
10,104 
9.052 
18. 059 
21.834 
22,254 


8,181 
8.200 
5.662 
9, 245 
9,476 


12. 117 
9,004 
15.000 


4.606 
2,500 
8,570 


2,080 
1,749 
1,807 
4.497 
8.686 
1.319 
2.469 
1,6('0 
2,322 


1,524 


1,825 
8.382 
2.555 
1,074 
1.966 


$36,629 
21. 451 
41,461 
85,990 
49,662 


34,700 
*65,*27i 


aStotistios  of  1879. 
ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Cedar  BajfidB,  from  a  statement  of  President  Borton,  appears  to  have  begun  th^ 
grading  of  its  schools  in  1856;  but  it  was  not  till  1867  that  a  definite  course  of  study 
was  prepared,  nor  till  1870  that  a  superintendent  seems  to  have  been  engaged.  In 
1879-'80  the  superintendent  was  the  executive  officer  of  the  citv  board  of  education, 
the  principals  of  each  schoojl  acting  as  local  superintendents  of  their  respective  schools 
under  his  direction.  The  schools  were  8  in  number ;  the  classes  graded  as  primary, 
grammar,  and  high,  each  of  these  divisions  having  4  grades,  making  the  full  course  l2 
years.  Buildings,  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus  were  valued  at  $^5,800 ;  the  studies 
were  well  arranged,  and  the  superintendent  endeavored  to  have  the  work  done  well, 
so  as  to  promote  habits  of  thoroughness  in  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Monthly  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  class  exercises  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  course,  as  well  as  with  work  in  model  schools,  for  which  special  prep- 
aration had  been  previously  made. — (Report,  1879-^80.) 

Clinton  reports  primary,  grammar,  aud  high  schools,  taught  in  26  rooms  by  28  teachers, 
all  women,  whose  pay  ranged  from  $50  to  $70  a  month.  There  was  a  superintendent, 
who  received  $1,6U0  a  year.  The  high  school  had  70  pupils  enrolled,  63  in  average 
attendance,  and  graduated  a  class  of  2  boys  and  10  girls  in  the  summer  of  1880. 
Pupils  attending  private  or  parochial  schools  (estimated),  350. — (Return  and  Iowa 
Normal  Monthly.) 

Council  Bluffs  reports  primary  schools,  taught  in  25  rooms,  grammar  in  5,  aud  a  high 
school  in  1  room  for  study  with  3  for  recitatiou.  Teachers  in  tne  high  school  (all  men), 
3;  attendance  not  given.  A  class  of  9  graduated  in  1880.  There  was  a  city  super- 
intendent at  $1,600  a  year.  Estimated  attendance  in  private  schools,  200. — (Return 
and  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

The  Davenport  public  school  system  iBomprises  primary,  grammar,  high,  normal,  and 
evening  schools.  The  high  school,  with  82  boys  and  135  girls  enrolled,  was  taught  by 
1  principal  at  $1,500  a  year  and  4  assistants  at  $1,100  (the  latter  being  women),  and 
grodnated  11  pupils.  There  was  a  city  superintendent  at  $1,800  a  year  and  a  special 
teacher  of  drawing  at  $1,000.  The  evening  schools  bad  217  enrolled  and  106  in  average 
attendance. — (Return,'' report,  and  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

Dubuque  reports  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  last  with  175 
pupils  enrolled  and  128  in  average  attendance,  imder  6  teachers  (3  men  and  3  women) ; 
6  boys  and  12  girls  were  in  the  graduating  class ;  the  principal  of  the  school  received 
$1,800  a  year.    There  was  a  special  teacher  of  (>erman,i  but  no  city  superintendent. 

^In  sll,  4  teachers  of  German  were  employed :  for,  ftlthongh  German  is  not  in  the  regular  course,  it  is 
tao£bt  as  an  optional  stady  to  ptipiln  ftom  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  grades,  both  included,  four  days 
in  the  week,  after  school  hours.— (Report) 
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The  high  school  offers  3  courses,  a  classical,  Latin-scientifio,  and  business,  the  last 
oovering  2  years,  the  others  4.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
1,750. — (Return  and  circular.) 

The  Musoaiine  public  schools  comprise  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high 
grades.  The  high  school  is  proTided  with  good  convenient  rooms  and  apparatus  lor 
illustration  in  pnysics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  and  natural  history.  There  are 
2  courses,  one  of  3  years  and  one  of  4. — (Circular.) 

Ottumwa  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  tanght  in  24  rooms  by  26 
women,  who  were  paid  from  $:i5  a  month,  as  assistantii  in  primary  schools,  to  $1^000 
a  year,  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  There  was  a  special  teacher  of  music  at  $G00 
a  year ;  also;  a  city  8ux>erintendent,  whose  maximum  annual  salary  was  $1,800.  The 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  150. — ^Return.) 

West  De8  Moines  had  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  last  with  3  teachers, 
1  man  and  2  women,  and  100  pupils,  of  whom  75  were  girls.  There  was  a  city  super- 
intendent at  $1,500  a  year.  Enrolled  in  private  schools,  600.  The  report  shows  that 
34.4  of  all  the  enrolled  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  in  the  Urst  grade  and  74.H  in 
the  4  primary  grades,  indicating  the  importance  of  the  work  done  in  the  lower  graules. 
As  one  means  of  keeping  pupuis  longer  in  the  schools,  semiannual  promotions  were 
tried  during  the  year.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  but  so  many  pupils  went  up  to  the 
high  school  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  provide  for  them. — (Report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORBfAL  SCHOOL  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  lotoa  State  Normal  Sohoolf  Cedar  Falls,  presents  3  courses  of  study,  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  advanced  educators,  the  cardinal  features  being 
thorough  scholarship  and  professional  training.  The  elementary  or  lowest  course 
covers  2  years  and  fits  for  teaching  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school:  the  didac- 
tic course  extends  over  3  years  and  fits  for  teaching  in  high  schools;  ana  the  scien- 
tific, of  4  years,  qualifies  for  the  offices  of  school  superintendent  and  principal  in  high 
schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  lowest  course 
must  pass  an  examination  which  shows  them  to  be  qualified  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
of  the  lowest  grade ;  if  boys,  they  must  be  over  17 ;  ii  girls,  over  16.  Tuition  is  free  to 
such  as  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  buildings  have  the  modem  improvements  and  accommodate  100  students  as 
boarders.  There  were  337  attending  in  1879-^80,  210  women  and  127  men.  289  being 
in  the  first  year's  work ;  40  in  the  second,  of  whom  33  were  women ;  8  in  tne  third,  4 
men  and  4  women;  and  only  2  in  the  fourth,  both  women. — (Catalogue  for  1879-'80 
and  return.) 

The  course  in  didactics  at  the  State  University,  Iowa  City,  is  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  for  advanced  schools.  The  need  for  such  a  course  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  graduates  of  the  collegiate  department  during  the  last  10  or  12  years 
have  engaged  in  teaching,  and  that  more  than  30  hold  prlncipalships  and  superintend- 
encies  in  the  public  schools.  Collegiate  seniors  who  intend  to  become  teachers  and 
special  students  who  may  be  qualified  to  be  classed  with  them  are  expected  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  means  of  professional  training.  The  exercises  include  text  book 
recitations,  readings  from  standard  works  on  education  and  discussions  of  them ;  obser- 
vations in  public  school;  examination  of  text  books  in  use,  with  lectures  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  the  history,  9yt»tems,  and  methods  of  e<^ucation ;  the  organizing, 
grading,  and  governing  of  schools,  and  the  duties  of  pruicipals  and  superintendents. 
On  completion  of  the  course  a  certified  testimonial  of  qualification  to  teach  is  given, 
in  addition  to  the  collocate  degree ;  and,  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching,  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics. —  (Catalogue,  1879-'60.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Grandview,  besides  scientific  and  business  depart- 
ments, offers  2  normal  courses,  an  elementary  of  2  years  beyond  the  preparatory 
and  an  advanced  course  of  4  years,  the  elementary  being  equivalent  to  a  good  aca- 
demic, the  advanced  to  a  full  collegiate  course.  There  is  a  model  school  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  During  l879-'80,  100  students  were  enrolled  (60 
men  and  40  women).  A  normal  institute  of  4  weeks  is  held  in  connection  with  the 
school,  beginning  March  17,  which  affords  an  opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  county 
superintendents' spring  examinations. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Southern  Iowa  Normal  School  and  Commercial  Institute,  Bloomfield,  presents 
normal,  scientific,  classical,  musical,  and  commercial  departments.  The  normal,  in 
its  course  of  1  year,  aims  to  give  opportunity  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  common 
school  branches,  ana  also  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching.  The  scientific  department  of  2  years  and  the  classical  of  1  are  intended  to 
supplement  the  normal  for  tiiose  who  desire  a  more  thorough  education.    There  were 
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200  normal  students  attending  daring  1878-'79y  of  whom  97  were  men  and  103  women. 
(Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Iowa  City  Academy  opened  in  1878  a  normal  department  with  a  4  years'  course. 
It  had  60  students  in  1879-''80, 20  men  and  40  women. —  (Return.) 

The  Teachers'  Seminary^  of  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  Iowa  and  other  States, 
Waverly,  also  organized  in  1878,  presents  a  3  years'  coarse  and  had  12  students  in 
1879-'80.  all  of  them  men.— r Return.) 

JVhittier  College  and  Normed  IneUtutey  Salem,  had  78  students,  96  men  and  42  women, 
attending  its  3  years'  normal  course  in  1879-'80. — (Return.) 

There  are  normal  departments  or  teachers'  courses  of  1^  2,  or  4  years  in  connection 
with  Amity,  Parsons,  Cornell,  Oskaloosa,  Penn,  Whittier^  and  Tabor  Colleges,  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  and  the  Central  University  of  Iowa. 

Two  normal  schools  additional  to  the  above  are  mentioned  in  the  Iowa  Normal 
Monthly  for  September,  1879,  Moulton  Normal  School  and  a  new  normal  at  Dexter, 
but  no  information  respecting  them  is  given. 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  1879-'80  normal  institutee  were  held  as  the  law  requires  in  all  the  connties 
of  the  State.  In  26  counties  the  session  lasted  4  weeks,  in  36  counties  3  weeks,  in  33 
connties  2  weeks,  in  2  counties  6  weeks,  and  in  1  county  9  weeks.  There  was  a  total 
attendance  of  12,073  teachers,  2,847  men  and  9.226  women. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Normal  Montnly  says  the  general  report  from  the 
institutes  was  favorable.  In  Decatur  County  the  discussions  aroused  great  intere^  in 
the  philosophy  of  education,  and  the  teachers  present  determined  to  make  the  science 
of  mind  a  carefal  study.  The  institute  of  Delaware  County  adopted  a  course  of  study 
fur  ungraded  schools ;  it  was  also  voted  to  hold  teachers'  associations  in  every  town  in 
the  county  and  to  conduct  educational  columns  in  at  least  two  of  the  county  papers. 
(State  report  and  Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

Two  educational  monthlies  in  this  State  give  important  aid  to  teachers  and  school 
oflScers,  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  published  at  Dubuque,  which  is  the  official  jour- 
nal of  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  Central  School  Journal,  published  at  Keo- 
kuk, under  the  auspices  of  the  county  superintendents  of  Southeastern  Iowa. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Full  statistics  of  public  high  schools  in  this  Static  are  wanting.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  such  schools  form  a  part  of  the  system  in  all  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  former  have  been  noticed  under  City  School  Systems; 
and  that  high  schools  are  sustained  in  at  least  21  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State 
appears  from  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  for  June  and  July,  1880,  which  gave  notices  of 
their  commencements.  The  graduating  classes,  in  all,  numbered  182  students.  In  19 
of  thpm  which  report  the  number  of  each  sex  graduated,  there  were  139,  of  whom  42 
were  boys  and  97  girls. 

Guthrie  County  High  School,  Panora  (included  in  the  above  summary  of  21  cities), 
opened  in  1874,  is  the  only  county  high  school  yet  established  in  accordlance  with  the 
law  of  1870  permitting  the  people  of  any  county  to  establish  a  county  hi^h  school  and 
vote  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  county  for  its  support.  A  school  building  worth 
110,000  was  erected  in  1874  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  county,  and  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  a  special  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill.  The 
school  prepares  for  college,  for  teaching,  and  for  business.  It  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  the  standard  of  schools  and  of  teachers 
having  noticeably  improved  since  its  establishment. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

For  an  account  of  the  hish  school  oratorical  contest  of  1880,  see  Educational  Con- 
ventions and  Associations,  following. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  acadeipic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  apx>endix,  and  the  sununaries 
of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLLEOBS  FpR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  state  UnivereUy  of  Iowa,  organized  in  1857,  has  a  collegiate,  a  legal,  and  2  medi- 
cal departments,  one  regular  and  one  homoeopathic.  The  collegiate  embraces  clas- 
ucal,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  engineering  courses,  all  of  4  years.    No  prepara- 
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tory  work  is  doue,  the  public  high  schools  being  chieOy  depended  on  for  this.  Grad- 
nates  of  the  high  schools,  as  well  as  of  academies  and  private  schools,  are  admitted  to 
the  university  without  examination  whenever  the  faculty  is  satisfied  that  the  prepara- 
tory work  is  thoroughly  done  by  such  schools.  The  total  number  of  students  in  all 
departments  of  the  university  m  1879-^80  was  557 ;  of  these,  246  belonged  to  the  col- 
legiate,  1  being  a  resident  graduate,  2  special  students,  and  the  others  in  the  4  regular 
classes. 

Besides  the  State  University,  there  were  19  colleges  in  1879-^  for  young  men  or  for 
both  sexes,  not  including  Algona  College,  then  suspended,  or  Burlington  University, 
which  haa  not  advanceid  beyond  its  preparatory  stage.  All  the  19  bad  preparatory 
courses  covering  generally  2  years,  only  Gnswold  College,  Davenport,  Parsons  College, 
Fairfield,  and  Humboldt  College,  Humboldt,  having  3  years.  The  preparatory  course 
of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  embraced  only  elementary  English  studies.  All, 
except  this  and  Whittier  College,  Salem,  appear  to  have  had  classical  collegiate 
courses  of  4  years;  while  15  had  also  scientific  courses  of  3  or  4  years;  5  offered  ladies' 
courses  and  select  English  or  literary  courses  of  like  length ;  1  other,  an  English 
course  of  2  years;  2,  courses  in  English  of  indefinite  extent.  Six  had  commercial  or 
business  courses ;  13,  arrangements  for  instruction  in  music ;  4,  some  provision  for  train- 
ing in  drawing  and  painting  also ;  5  provided  instruction  in  theology ;  2,  in  law,  and 
1,  some  training  in  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

For  the  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix:  for  a  summary  of  their 
statistics,  a  corresi>onding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Conunisstoner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

All  the  colleges  above  mentioned  admit  young  women  to  their  privileges  in  common 
with  young  men,  except  Griswold  College,  Davenport,  Norwegian  Luther  College, 
Decorah,  and  St.  Joseph's  College^  Dubuque,  the  principal  object  of  these  three  being 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Besides  those  admitting  young  women,  thero 
are  4  intended  especially  for  their  higher  training,  for  statistics  of  which,  see  Table 
y III  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the 
rex>ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  chief  institution  for  scientific  instruction  is  the  Iowa  AgriouUural  College,  Ames, 
established  by  State  law  in  1858  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  higher  education  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes.  It  afterward  received  the  State's  share  of  the  congrensional  endow- 
ment for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  courses  of  study  are  dis- 
tinguished as  general  and  technical ;  the  first,  embracing  the  sciences  related  to  the 
industries,  aims  to  give  a  liberal  culture  in  those  branches  which  underlie  them  with- 
out regard  to  any  special  pursuit ;  the  technical  courses,  while  giving  a  broad  and 
liberal  cultui-e,  direct  it  toward  some  particular  pursuit  or  profession.  Those  which 
have  been  full^^  established  are  courses  in  agriculture,  in  mechanical  engineering,  in 
civil  engineering,  and  in  veterinary  science,  the  first  3  courses  covering  4  years,  the 
last,  2  years.  The  course  in  sciences  related  to  the  industries  is  auapted  to  the 
wants  of  both  sexes  by  the  arrangement  of  practical  work  in  domestic  economy  for 
the  young  women,  and  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  &c.,  for  the  men.  There  were  263 
students  in  1880,  viz :  241  undergraduates,  of  whom  53  were  women ;  7  resident  grad- 
uates, 1  of  them  being  a  woman ;  9  men  in  the  veterinary  school,  and  6  special  students, 
all  but  one  of  the  latter  being  women. — (Catalogue,  1880.) 

The  School  of  Science  of  the  State  UniverHtiff  besiues  a  general  science  course  of  4  years, 
ofiers  a  course  of  equal  length  in  civil  engineering,  including  drawing,  surveying, 
and  mechanics,  pure  and  applied.    Military  science  and  tactics  are  also  taught. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  also  presents  a  4  years'  course  in  civil  engineering,  be- 
sides a  general  scientific  course ;  and  13  other  colleges  and  universities  have  couiaea 
in  general  science. — (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  is  tanght  in  3  years'  conrses  (meant  to  follow  collegiate  courses)  in  the 
theological  department  of  Griswold  College,  Davenport  (Protestant  Episcopal);  in  the 
German  College  school  of  tiieology,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  in  the  Bible  department  of 
Oskaloosa  College  (Christian),  the  first  reporting  9  students  in  1879~*80,  the  second  13, 
the  third  10.  Some  provision  is  also  made  for  theological  study  in  connection  with 
the  college  course  at  the  Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella  (Baptist),  which  has  ar- 
ranged a  partial  course  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  age  or  other  circumstances  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  a  full  one,  and  at  Wesley  an  University.  Mt.  Pleasant  (Metho- 
dist Epieoopal),  the  latter  closely  connected  in  instruction  with  Gferman  College.    The 
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catalogues  of  these  two  colleges  do  not,  however,  show  that  there  were  any  students 
of  theology  therein  during  1879-^80  beyond  those  already  mentioned  in  the  German 
College  connected  with  Wesleyan  University. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Instruction  in  law  is  given  in  the  Iowa  College  of  Law,  Des  Moines,  which  is  a 
department  of  Simpson  Centenary  College,  atlndianola,  and  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Iowa  State  University.  The  course  of  study  in  each  covers  only  one  ^ear,  but  in 
the  State  University  an  optioual  advanced  course  of  an  additional  year  is  provided. 
During  1879~'80  the  latter  school  numbered  139  students,  of  whom  134  were  in  the 
undergraduate  course  and  5  in  the  advanced.  The  Iowa  College  of  Law  had  50  students 
and  14  graduates. 

A  law  course  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  but 
no  particulars  regarding  it  are  given  in  the  catalogue  and  it  does  not  appear  whether 
there  are  any  students  in  it. 

Medical  training  is  given  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk,  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  State  University,  and  in  the  homosopathic  medical  depart- 
ment of  that  institution. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  chartered  in  1849,  requiring  for  graduation 
3  years  of  medical  study,  including  2  courses  of  lectures,  promises  to  indorse  any 
movement  towards  lengthening  the  course ;  and  to  that  end  has  established  a  3 
years'  graded  course  of  study,  which,  in  1^79-^80,  was  still  optional.  The  students 
that  year  numbered  266,  of  whom  116  were  graduated. — (Catalogue.) 

The  regular  medical  department  of  the  State  University  was  opened  in  1870,  the 
homcDopathic  in  1877.  Both  admit  women  on  equal  terms  with  men ;  both  require 
an  admission  examination  in  English  branches  from  applicants  not  giaduates  of  a 
college,  high  school,  or  academy;  and  both  offer  2  courses  of  study,  the  regular 
school  of  3  years,  including  2  courses  of  lectures,  and  the  homoBopathic  school  a  3 
years'  graded  course.  Stuaents  may  choose  between  these,  but  the  faculty  specially 
advise  the  graded  course.  It  was  taken  by  47  of  the  127  students  in  the  ''regular'' 
medical  department  and  by  7  out  of  39  in  the  homoeopathic. —  (Catalogue  of  State 
University,  1879-'80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION.! 

EDUCATIOX  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Council  Bluffs,  organized  by  the  State 
in  1855,  is  open  free  of  charge  to  all  proper  subjects  between  10  and  25,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  remain  7  years.  The  common  English  branches  are  taught,  with  articula- 
tion, and  also  such  employments  as  shoe  and  broom  making,  cabinet  work,  farming, 
and  carpentry  for  boys,  with  dress  making  and  domestic  work  for  girls.  Boys  also 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm.  There  were  196  pupils  in  December,  1880,  of 
whom  81  were  ^Is.  A  new  building,  to  cost  925,000,  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
legislature.  It  is  believed  that  not  one-half  of  the  deaf-mute  schotil  population  of  the 
State  has  at  any  time  enjoyed  the  beneftts  of  the  institution,  that  a  compulsory  law 
would  bring  in  as  many  as  400  pupils,  and  that  their  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  a 
removal  of  the  limit  of  age,  7  years  being  too  short. — (Catalogue.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Iowa  Colle^  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  founded  by  the  State  in  1853,  has  since 
then  given  instruction  to  409  pupils.  Besides  the  literary  department,  in  which  the 
common  English  branches  are  taught,  there  are  musical  and  industrial  departments. 
Instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music  and  in  the  use  of  the  organ,  piano,  violin,  guitar, 
and  other  instruments.  Broom  and  mattress  making  and  the  cane  seating  of  chairs 
are  taught  boys,  while  girls  learn  bead  work,  sewing,  and  basket  making.  There  were 
89  pupils  September  30,  1879. 

A  law  passed  in  1872  provides  that  district  secretaries  and  county  superintendents 
shall  annually  report  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in  the  State,  but  the 
president  of  the  college  for  the  blind  considers  the  information  thus  furnished  very 
unsatisfactory.  He  says  that  the  census  shows  many  more  blind  in  the  State  than  are 
returned  by  county  superintendents. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  1876  the  State  opened  an  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children  at  Olenwood.  They 
are  taught  the  elementary  English  branches  and  the  simpler  Kindergarten  methods, 
special  attention  being  bestowed  on  their  physical  health  and  development.  There 
were  144  pupils  in  1879,  of  whom  98  were  boys  and  46  girls. — (Return.) 

^This  being  m  State  in  which  biennial  reports  are  made,  and  the  last  having  been  for  1878  and  1870, 
U»  only  atatakioa  of  the  following  apedal  schools  available  in  moat  cases  at  the  time  of  going  to  preis 
aie  thoee  for  the  latter  year. 
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BEFOBM  SCHOOLS. 

The  Iowa  Reform  School,  for  boys,  Eldorado,  established  by  the  Stat«  in  1868,  has 
since  had  772  boys  under  training.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  cUsoharged  are 
known  to  have  become  orderly  and  useful  members  of  society.  Boys  admitt^  must 
be  of  sound  mind  and  body  and  5  to  16  years  old.  They  are  taught  the  common 
English  branches  during  4  hours  of  the  day,  and  for  4  more  are  employed  in  shoemak- 
ing.  tailoring,  and  farming,  the  farm  comprising  700  acres.  The  main  building  waa 
uimnished  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  The  3  family  buildings  in  use  were  designed 
to  accommodate  50  pupils  each,  but  are  overcrowded,  the  total  number  of  boys  l^ing 
204. — (Beport  and  return.) 

The  Girls'  department  of  the  Iowa  State  Beform  School  (removed  from  Mt.  Pleasant 
to  Mitchellville  in  January,  1880)  was  formally  opened  at  Mt.  Pleasant  in  1873,  since 
when,  up  to  November,  1879,  there  had  been  122  girls  in  the  institution.  They  receive 
4  hours'  instruction  daily  in  school  studies  and  4  in  household  work,  the  aim  being 
to  fit  them  for  self  support.  The  school  room  is  made  attractive  and  study  pleasant. 
It  is  positively  known  that  as  many  as  70  per  cent,  of  those  committed  are  permanently 
reformed. — (Catalogue,  1880,  and  return.) 

ART  DTSTRUCnOX. 

A  conservatory  of  art  was  opened  in  February.  1879,  at  Burlington,  in  which  is 
taught  everything  that  comes  under  the  head  of  drawing  and  painting.  It  is  de- 
signed to  offer  instruction  to  all  in  the  highest  branches  of  art  as  well  as  uie  simplest, 
and  it  is  held  that  all  can  learn  who  desire  to  do  so. — (Circular.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

STAIV  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Dea 
Moines,  December  28-31,  1880,  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one,  the  attendance 
being  larger  than  at  any  previous  session.  After  the  address  of  welcome,  by  Mr.  0. 
A.  Dudley,  of  Des  Moines,  and  response  by  Superintendent  Saunderson,  of  Burlington, 
the  association  listened  to  an  adoress  by  Bev.  A.  L.  Frisbee,  on  **  The  teacher  as  an 
allv  of  good  government."  Dr.  E.  Poppe,  of  Burlington,  presented  a  paper  on  "  ITie 
right  uses  of  text  books;"  Superintendent  Sabin,  one  on  ''The  Quiucy  methods,"  and 
Miss  S.  Blackburn,  superintendent  of  Benton  County  schools,  one  on  ''The  wants  of 
the  country  schools."  President  Sauuderson's  inaugural  address  followed,  in  which 
he  discussed  the  relation  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  State,  expressing  the  belief  that  the  time  had  come  for  more  active  work  on 
the  part  of  the  association.  A  committee  designated  to  consider  it  advised  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  committee  of  counsel  to  work  in  concert  with  the  State 
superintendent  for  the  advancement  of  educational  interests  in  the  State.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  consisted  of  President  Pickard,  of  the  State  University,  on  public 
instruction ;  President  King,  of  Cornell  College,  on  private  schools  and  colleges ;  Pro- 
fessor Bessey,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  on  industrial  education ;  Professor  Bartlett, 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  normal  schools ;  Superintendent  Frost,  of  Cass  County, 
on  county  superintendents,  and  Superintendent  H.  H.  Seerley,  of  Oskaloosa,  on  city 
superintendent^  and  principals. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  L.  F.  Parker,  of  the  State  University,  on 
"Education  in  England;"  by  Professor  Piper,  of  Chicago,  on  "Normal  schools;''  by 
Superintendent  H.  H.  Seerley,  on  "The  relation  of  superintendents  to  teachers^"  and 
by  Superintendent  L.  T.  Weld,  of  Cresco,  on  ''Waste  in  teaching  language  in  our 
schools."  The  evening  address  of  the  third  day  was  by  Hon.  Jonn  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  ' '  Education  and  sanitation."  On  the  fourth  day 
the  topics  "A  graded  course  of  study  for  normal  institutes"  and  "Should  teachers  be 
exempt  from  examination  on  account  of  attendance  at  normal  institutes  f"  were  dis- 
cussed by  a  large  number  of  members. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

SOUTHWESTERN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Southwestern  Iowa  Educational  Association,  organized  January  22,  held  its  first 
annual  meeting  at  Bed  Oak,  Julv  14-16,  1880.  It  comprises  25  counties  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  and  the  fostering  of  fraternal  feeling  among  its  members.  That  it  is  suc- 
ceeding in  this  was  evident  from  the  quality  of  the  papers  read  and  from  the  entiiu- 
siasm  and  good  will  which  characterized  the  discussions. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly, 
August,  1880.) 

ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  contest  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  High  School  Oratorical  Association 
was  held  at  Iowa  City  April  16, 1880,  the  Judges  being  Kev.  C.  H.  KeUogg,  Superintend- 
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ent  H.  Sabin,  and  Professor  Tyndale  Palmer,  with  President  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  the  State 
University,  as  referee.  There  were  eleven  well  prepared  and  evenly  matched  contest- 
ants. The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Charles  Gillis,  of  Iowa  City,  and  Miss  Fannie  Savage. 
of  Cedar  Falls,  the  former  obtaining  2,759  credit  marks  out  of  a  possible  3,000  ana 
the  latter  2^7(]^.  The  candidates  are  selected  by  prelim inarv  competition  in  each 
school,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  that  in  the  local  contest  at  Des 
Moinee  a  negro  boy  ranked  highest  and  wonld  have  been  sent  as  the  representative  of 
that  school  to  Iowa  City  had  it  not  been  mled  that  he  was  excluded  because  he  did  not 
take  the  full  high  school  course. — (Central  School  Journal,  Mav,  1880 ;  Iowa  Normal 
Monthly,  April,  May  and  June ;  and  Educational  Weekly,  April  29,  1880.) 

INTER  STATE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST, 

No  account  is  at  hand  of  the  State  collegiate  oratorical  contest  for  the  selection  of 
a  contestant  to  represent  the  State  at  the  inter  State  oratorical  contest  held  at  Ober- 
lin.  Ohio,  June  5,  I8B0 ;  but  it  appears  that  an  Iowa  man,  Mr.  L.  C.  Harris,  of  Iowa 
College,  took  the  highest  prize  in  that  contest. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  June,  1880.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

J.  H.  THOBfPSON. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  ex-superintendent  of  public  schools,  Des  Moines,  died  September 
22,  1879.  Bom  at  Senecaville,  Ohio,  he  taught  school  in  that  State  several  years, 
afterwards  teaching  as  principal  and  superintendent  for  about  5  years  in  the  schools 
of  Illinois.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  West  Des  Moines  schools, 
and  continued  in  that  work  till  the  fall  of  1878,  when  his  health  became  so  seriously 
impaired  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  labors.  Superintendent  Thompson  is 
said  to  have  been  an  excellent  man  and  a  most  faithful  teacher,  with  an  unusual  sym- 
pathy for  children  and  capacity  for  understanding  them. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly, 
October,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  C.  W.  VON  COSLLN,  state  tuperintendent  qf  public  irutrtietion,  Dta  Moinet. 
[Third  term,  January  6, 1880,  to  January  4, 1882.] 
Other  snperintcndents  in  the  last  ten  yearn  have  been  Hon.  Abraham  S.  Kissoll,  Jannary  28. 1869, 
to  January  1, 1872,  and  Hon.  Alonzo  Abemethv,  Jannary  1,  1872,  to  September.  1876,  when  ne  re- 
sided in  the  middle  of  his  third  term,  to  take  toe  presidency  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  von 
CocUn  bos  since  occupied  the  ohoir,  first  by  appointment  to  succeed  Mr.  Abemethy  and  then  by  two 
iuccessive  elections. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

1 

Youth  of  Rohool  ftge  (5-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

142,358 
89,777 
52,H91 

165,982 

106,66;^ 

61,538 

1P4,957 

121,690 

71,062 

199,010 

i:i5,.'')98 

77,386 

199,9661, 

142,606. 

05,580 

SCHOOLDISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts. ...... .... .... 

2,647 
2,4;i« 

3,419 
3,171 

4,004 
3,847 

4,395 
4,181 

4.560 

4,280 

3.^2 

1,357 

338 

School  districts  reporting 

Districts  with  graded  courses.. 

Districts    with  uuii'orm    text 

books. 
Districts  owning  text  books.. 

Districts  with  three  mouths' 

school  or  more. 

Number  of  school -houses 

Number  built  during  the  year.  . 

Valuation  of  all  school  prop- 
erty. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

School  rooms    for   study  and 

1,820 
445 

§2,188,699 

2,437 

669 
$3,124,390 

3, 133 

696 
$3,722,892 

3,543 

399 
$4,029,78:] 

3,715 

211 

$4,140,090 

116 

108 

107 
4,004 

110 

4,578 

47 

102 
4,319 

39 

recitation. 
School  rooms    for   recitation 

only. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  of  cnrado  A 

Teachers  of   grade    one  (one 

year). 
Teachers  of  grade   two  (six 

mouths). 
Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women   t-eaching    in    public 

schools. 
Whole  number  in  public  schools 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

^ 

1,453 
1,625 

1,747 
2,048 

2.206 
2,469 

2,360 
2,683 

2,448 
2,935 

3,078 

|41  54 

31  75 

3,79.- 

$40  20 
31  50 

4,675 

$38  4:5 

30  64 

5,043 
$;i7  24 

28  69 

5,383^ 

$.33  9^ 

27  25 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  ior  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools . 

$1,(774,946 
904,323 

$1,049,592 
714,198 

$1,863,098 
1,464,816 

$1,868,903 
1,323,998 

$1.042,29« 
1,020,101 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund..... 

$745,212 

$3,017,589 

n,  083, 426 
5,779,144 

$2,C04,309 

Whole  prospective  fund. ...... 
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TICS  OF  KANSAS— 18T0-'71  TO  18T9-'80. 


1875-?76. 


212,977 

147,224 

89,696 


4,658 

4,442 

556 

1,552 

370 


1876-77. 


232,874 

158,075 

94,009 


4,865 
4,536 


1877-78. 


3,881 

195 

^,600,259 

103.5 
4,257 

119 


219 
1,717 

3,004 

2,402 
3,174 

6.576 

«33  66 

27  03 


(1,244,688 
1,196,437 


92,262,559 
10,482,991 


4,157 
246 

$4,277,094 

108 
4,580 

285 


345 
2,136 

3,582 

2,784 
3,279 

6,063 

|32  12 

25  85 


»1, 570, 755 
1,328,376 


t2, 036, 000 
10,000,000 


1878-79. 


266,575 
177,606 
106,932 


5,136 

5,002 

681 

1,731 

568 
4,584 

4,  J 

354 

$4,527,227 

113 
6,145 

81 


458 
2,402 

3,499 

2,861 
3,498 

6,359 

$33  68 

27  10 


$1,803,303 
1,541,417 


$1,449,223 
10,000,000 


1879-^. 


312,231 
208,434 
123,715 


5,622 
5,471 
1,193 
4,631 

578 
4,916 

4,932 

414 

$4,407,136 

124 
6,626 

94 


582 
2,694 

3,650 

3,161 
3,761 

6,922 

$3165 

25  30 


$1,868,563 
1,590,794 


$1,601,632 
10,000,000 


2  §SS 


340,647 
231,434 
137,667 


6,134 
5,927 

4,794 

505 
5,233 

5,242 

413 

$4,633,044 

107 
6,900 

81 


651 
3,322 

3,805 

3,506 
4,274 

7,780 

$32  47 

25  98 


$2,160,507 
1,818,387 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

D. 
L 

I. 
D. 


28,416 
23,000 
13,952 


512 
456 
673 
163 

73 
317 

310 
1 


I.  $225,908 


I.  198,289 
I.  141,657 
L       84,776 


3,487 
3,489 


17 
274 

13 


155 

345 
513 

858 

$0  82 

68 


L  $291,944 
L     227,593 


I.        3,422 
D.  32 

L  $2,444,345 


D. 


9 


I. 
I. 

I. 

D. 


2,053 
2,649 

'4.702 

$9  07 

5  77 


I.  $1,085,561 
L     914,064 
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100  BEPOET   OF   THE   COMMISSIONEE   OP  EDUCATION. 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICSBS. 

For  the  State,  a  snperintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  every  two  years;  a 
board  of  education,  first  orsauized  in  1873,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  teachers  for 
State  diplomas ;  and  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  school  funds.  For  each  county, 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  and  boards  of 
examiners  for  the  examination  of  teacliers  (a  duty  that  devolved  on  the  county  super- 
intendent prior  to  1869).  For  each  district,  a  district  board  composed  of  *3  members^ 
one  member  elected  annually  by  the  people.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  school 
meeting  and  are  eligible  to  election  as  school  officers.  As  far  back  as  1873  they  held 
the  position  of  county  superintendent,  although  not  expressly  allowed  to  do  so  till 
1676. — (Laws.) 

OTHZR  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

From  the  first  organization  of  Kansas  as  a  Territory  free  schools  have  been  the  rule. 
By  the  constitution  of  1859,  under  which  it  entered  the  Union  as  a  State,  a  system  of 
such  schools,  ascending  by  gradations  to  normal,  collegiate^  and  university  depart- 
ments, was  required  to  be  established  and  encouraged.  The  income  for  their  support, 
as  far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  was  to  come  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  rent 
of  lands  given  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  from  such  other 
means  as  the  legislature  should  provide  by  tax  or  otherwise;  while  in  counties  mon- 
eys paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  with  the  proceeds  of  estrays  and  fines  for 
breaches  of  penal  laws,  were  to  go  to  the  county  schools.  The  State  moneys  (to  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  each  district)  could, 
from  the  beginning,  only  go  to  schools  taught  at  least  3  months  by  duly  ucensea 
teachers  and  under  entirely  unsectarian  influences.  District  taxes,  to  aid  in  procur- 
ing school-houses,  paying  teachers,  and  providing  necessary  apparatus,  were  author- 
ized by  the  first  State  school  law  ;  these  at  first  not  to  exceed  1^  per  cent,  in  all,  since 
l^l'S  not  to  exceed  2^  per  cent.,  since  1676  not  to  exceed  2  percent.,  the  item  for  appa- 
ratus having  been  dropped.  An  additional  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
a  district  library  appears  in  1876.  A  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  schools, 
levied  at  least  from  1862,  was  dropped  in  1879.  Uniform  text  books  in  each  branch  of 
study  have  since  1869  been  required  in  each  school  district,  such  books,  since  1879. 
not  to  be  changed  within  5  years  from  the  date  of  their  introduction.  By  laws  of  1874 
children  between  8  and  14  are  required  to  attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  in  a  year, 
unless  otherwise  taught,  and  the  district  schools  are  free  to  all  between  5  and  21. 
Though  no  sectarian  teachings  are  allowed  in  the  schools^  the  Bible  may  be  read,  but 
it  is  not  obligatory.  Union  and  county  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  are 
aided  from  the  school  funds,  provided  50  teachers  attend  and  share  in  the  expense. 
The  school  month  is  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  By  the  laws  of  1673  a  uniform  series  of 
text  books  is  to  be  used  in  each  separate  branch  of  study  in  each  schooL —  (Laws,  1873, 
1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  the  statistics  indicate,  a  general  improvement  in  nearly  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  schools  is  observable  in  1880.  With  an  increase  in  school  population,  there  was 
al^o  decided  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance.  The  larger  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts is  partly  explained  by  the  settlement  and  organization  of  new  counties,  although 
most  of  the  older  counties  showed  a  disposition  to  divide  their  territory  for  school 
purposes  which  the  State  superintendent  deprecates  as  injurious  to  educational  inter- 
ests. From  1876  to  1880  Kansas  invested  $1,048,974  in  1,402  new  school  buildings, 
showing  greater  activity  in  the  construction  of  school-houses  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Most  of  these  buildings  were  put  up  in  country  districte.  Although  the  enrol- 
ment has  steadily  increased  from  vear  to  year,  there  were  still  109,213  children  not  in 
school  during  1879-'80.  Such  is  tue  statement  from  the  figures  given ;  but  Mr.  Lem- 
mon  says  that,  as  many  district  clerks  fail  to  give  the  items  of  enrolment  and  attend- 
ance, he  thinks  that  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  may  be  made.  The  average  term  for 
the  year  was  shortened  somewhat,  as  many  of  the  western  settlements  failed  to  keep 
school  over  three  months.  That  the  people  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  schools 
is  shown  by  the  increased  expenditure.  The  number  of  districts  owning  their  text 
books,  iji  the  year,  under  review  increased  156;  the  number  of  visits  of  county  super- 
inten^i^t^,lI,jS^ ;;  t^e  number  of  districts  having  uniform  text  books,  163 ;  the  num- 
ber hating  a^gradt^^course  of  study,  673:  numberhaving  record  books,  1,229 ;  number 
having  an  unabridged  dictionary,  68.    The  value  of  school  libraries  increased  $7,869; 
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of  school  apparatoB,  $9,758.  The  oonnty  normal  institutes,  too,  did  a  good  work  aa  short 
training  schools  for  teachers.  In  this,  his  last  report  as  State  saperintcndcnt,  '^br. 
Lemmon  treats  at  length  the  subjects  of  school  land  management,  tne  text  book  laiv, 
school  fund  investment,  dc4). ;  and,  referring  to  the  repeal  of  the  1  mill  tax,  he  says  that 
this  action  will  reduce  the  school  fund  to  a  mere  pittance,  so  that  hereafter  it  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  60  cents  per  capita  of  the  scliool  population.  This  lack  of  funds 
will  be  especially  felt  in  the  frontier  counties,  as  only  short  terms  under  poorly  paid 
teachers  can  be  held.  A  lengthy  report  of  the  best  system  of  schools  for  a  State  is  in- 
cluded in  the  report,  as  also  county  maps  and  county  statistics,  giving  a  clear  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  different  sections.  The  superintendent  indicates 
the  weak  points  of  the  school  system,  and  then  states  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
encouraging  on  account  of  (1)  the  rapidly  increasing  school  fond.  (2)  the  deeply  rooted 
edncationalsentiment  of  the  people,  (3)  the  benefits  accruing m>m  the  normal  insti- 
tute system  adopted  four  years  ago,  and  (4^  the  aid  to  the  common  schools  which  will 
oome  horn  the  educational  journals  recently  established. —  (Biennial  report.) 

RBVIKW  OF  SCHOOL  MATTERS  FOB  THE  TEN  YEARS. 


In  1870  graded  schools  were  reported  in  every  city  and  villaffe  with  more  than  one  in- 
structor. In  the  same  year  the  number  of  school  districts  had  risen  from  986  in  1866  t<o 
2,068 ;  the  enrolment  had  doubled ;  the  annual  school  fund  increased  to  $139,957  from 
^1,0^4,  the  value  of  school  property  to  $1,520,041  from  $315,698,  and  the  permanent 
school  fund  to  $441,125  from  $30,071.  The  interest  of  the  school  fund,  together  with 
the  1  mill  tax,  amounted  to  $1.50  for  every  person  of  school  ace  in  the  State  in  1870. 
The  issue  of  district  bonds  for  building  school-houses  i>ermittea  the  erection  of  many 
fine  school  buildings  from  year  to  year,  and  these  were  fitted  up  with  furniture  and 
apparatus  of  the  best  quality.  Bj  an  act  of  1869  county  superintendents  were  given 
better  pay,  with  the  proviso  that  m  the  more  populous  counties  they  should  spend  their 
entire  time  on  the  schools.  Good  work  was  done  by  these  officials  and  educational 
progress  was  much  aided  until  a  law  of  1874  or  1875  crippled  the  county  superintend- 
ency  by  reducing  the  salaries  and  leaving  the  duties  undefined.  A  course  of  study 
for  district  schools,  issued  in  1673  by  Superintendent  H.  D.  McCarty,  brought  coed 
results ;  able  teachers  and  nine  to  ten  months'  terms  were  reported,  and  the  school 
system  was  said  to  be  well  or^nized.  From  1674  to  1876  the  progress  was  less  marked, 
owing  to  legislation  prejudicial  to  school  interests,  to  the  failure  of  crops,  &c.  Still 
there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance.  From  1676  on,  something  credit- 
able was  accomplished  in  almost  every  department  of  school  work. — (State  reports.) 


KINDERGARTEK. 

A  Kindergarten  was  reported  at  Lawrence  in  1678,  but  no  definite  information  has 
reached  this  Bureau  as  to  the  date  of  its  organization  or  continuance. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  cities  containing  less  than  15,000  inhabitants  there  are  city  boards  of  education  of 
2  members  from  each  ward ;  in  cities  of  over  15,000  population,  boards  of  3  members 
from  each  ward,  with  annual  change  of  1  member  after  the  first  election.  These 
boards  have  control  of  the  schools  and  school  property,  but  usually  delegate  these 
duties  to  a  superintendent  chosen  by  themselves.  There  are  also  committees  (consist- 
ing of  2  persons  and  the  superintendent  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  4  in  all  in  the  larger. 
ones),  setsoted  by  the  boards,  who  examine  teachers  for  city  schools. — (Laws.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Citiea. 


PopaUtioii, 
cenansof 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  ftge. 


Enrolmeiit 
in  publio 
echoolA. 


Average 
dailv  at- 
tendance. 


Knmberof)  Expendi> 
teachers.         tore. 


AteUson 

Lowratce 

Leavenworth. 
Topeka 


15,10« 

8,511 
16,550 
15,451 


6.385 
8,096 
6,257 
4,728 


1.846 
1,820 
3,060 
2,937 


1,048 
1,222 
2.154 
1,676 


27 


84 
89 


$18,756 
23.038 
20,048 
66,748 


A  These  statistics,  for  the  sake  of  nnifonnity,  are  taken  from  the  State  report. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICXTLABS. 

AtchUan  reports  school  property  valued  at  $66,000 ;  an  average  yearly  cost  of  tuition, 
based  on  average  attendance,  of  $12.59 ;  the  length  of  school  term,  9^  months ;  the 
average  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  (50.49.  A  slig^ht  decrease  in  attendance  over  tho 
year  1879  is  noticeable,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  in  jouth  of  school 
age. — ( State  report. ) 

Lawrence  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments,  1,525  sittings  in. 
all ;  an  evening  school  (with  2  rooms  and  2  teachers)  connected  with  the  public  school 
system,  bat  receiving  aid  fix>m  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society ;  the  schools  tanght  173 
days ;  the  discipline  good ;  fewer  cases  of  tardiness,  and  a  steady  decrease  in  with- 
drawals from  school.  The  half  day  plan  adopted  2  years  ago  is  still  continued  in 
the  lower  grades  and  will  probably  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  school  system.  The 
work  in  map  drawing  and  lancuage  referred  to  in  the  previous  report  is  still  carried 
on  with  unabated  interest  ana  success.  The  number  of  regular  promotions  for  the 
year  was  100  in  excess  of  the  last  year  and  the  schools  throughout  are  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Ltavenworih  reports  8  different  school  buildings,  with  2,800  sittings  for  stud^ ;  school 
property  valued  at  $177,500 ;  the  schools  taught  179  out  of  180  days ;  drawing  intro- 
duced in  the  third  grade  throu^^h  a  series  of  mkled  exercises ;  and  a  marked  imj>rove- 
ment  noticeable  in  reading,  writing,  and  ariuimetio.  The  half  time  sessions,  in  ope- 
ration in  five  buildings,  are  favorably  spoken  of,  although  the  branches  are  limited  to 
the  three  ''BV  and  to  short  conversational  exercises.  In  private  and  parochial 
schools  there  were  883  pupils  enrolled. — (Report  and  return.^ 

To!peka  reported  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment  and  attendance,  in 
the  number  of  teachers,  in  the  aggregate  amount  X|&id  for  instruction,  and  in  the 
value  of  school  property.  While  the  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in  1879  was 
$20,846,  in  1880  it  ran  up  to  $55,748.  The  school  property  was  rated  at  $150,500;  the 
average  yearly  cost  of  tuition  at  $8.81. —  (State  report.) 

TRAININa  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  KOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Four  such  schools  were  in  existence  daring  the  earlier  part  of  the  decennial  period : 
the  State  normals  at  Leavenworth  and  Concordia,  organized  respectively  in  18G9-70 
and  1873-^4  and  suspended  in  1876  for  want  of  legislative  appropriation :  the  Quin- 
daro  State  Normal  School,  for  colored  pupils,  in  operation  during  1872  and  1873 ;  and 
the  State  Normal  School  organized  in  1865  at  Emporia.  This  last  was  aided  by  the 
State  until  1876,  when,  the  legislative  appropriation  failing,  it  was  continued  on  the 
basis  of  tuition  fees.  The  mam  building  was  burned  in  October,  1878,  but  was  rebuilt 
in  a  new  and  commodious  form  by  means  of  a  State  appropriation  of  $25,800  and  a 
county  appropriation  of  $2,000.  It  was  still,  however,  without  appropriation  from. 
the  State  for  much  needed  improvements  and  for  current  work.  The  rex>ort  for 
1879-^  gives  199  students  in  the  normal,  academic,  preparatory,  and  model  depart- 
ments ;  3  courses  of  studv,  of  2,  3,  and  4  years,  respectively ;  an  entire  change  of  fac- 
ulty; and  1  academio  and  10  normal  graduates. — (Reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  NOBMAL  TRAININa. 

The  Kansas  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute,  Fort  Scott  ^formerly  the  South- 
eastern Normal),  was  organized  in  1879.  It  reiK>rts  5  resident  instmotors,  150  sta- 
,  dents.  15  graduates  (12  of  them  engaged  in  teaching),  and  a  4  years'  coarse  of  study. 
In  this  coUege  there  are  preparatory,  classical,  scientific,  and  business  courses ;  also  a 
teachers'  course  and  a  teachers'  training  class.  The  Kansas  Normal  School  and  Busi- 
ness Institute,  Paola,  reports  its  normal  course  of  study  as  induding  preparatory,  sci- 
entific, and  classical  years.  There  is  also  a  business  course.  A  Normal  High  School 
is  reported  at  Chetopa.  Students  are  allowed  any  regular  course  of  studjr,  prepara- 
tory, normal,  or  collegiate.  The  intention  is,  however,  to  make  the  institution  chiefiy 
normal.  Phonograpny  and  musio  are  included  in  the  3  years'  coarse. —  (Reports,  re- 
turns, and  circular. )  ^ 

Normal  courses  of  2  to  3  years  are  found  in  Baker,  Highland,  Lane,  and  Ottawa 
Universities  and  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  In  this  last  the  normal  department  was 
opened  by  legislative  requirement  on  the  3d  of  April,  1876.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment serves  as  a  practice  school.  In  the  3  years'  course  of  the  higher  normal  there 
were  60  stadents  m  1879-^80.^  (Catalogues.) 
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TEACHSBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  teachors'  institute  of  Kansas  was  hold  at  Emporia  in  1663.  In  that  year 
8ocb  mcetiuss  were  held  in  six  counties.  A  law  approved  February  29,  1HG4,  pro- 
Tided  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  the  county  superintendent, 
should  organize  and  bold  a  teachers'  institute  annually  in  each  senatorial  district. 
The  school  laws  of  18G9  provided  for  the  holding  also  of  normal  district  institutes 
annually  in  each  judicial  district.  In  1873,  in  addition  to  these  normal  institutes, 
C4mnty  meetings  (from  2  to  5  days  in  length)  were  to  be  held  annually  in  each  county 
maintaining  ill'teen  schools.  Tno  laws  oi  1877  required  the  holding  of  4  weekb'  normal 
institutes  in  each  county  (in  the  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  State  in  two  or  more 
counties)  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  of  persona  desiring  to  teach.  In  1879 
such  institutes  were  held  in  06  counties,  with  an  enrolment  of  6,050.  In  1880  the 
enrolment  was  5.574;  the  expenditure,  $17,325;  the  receipts,  $19,373. —  (Laws  and 
State  report,  1879-1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Kansas  Educational  Journal  was  started  in  1864  as  the  organ  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  It  was  edited  by  Prof.  H.  D.  McCarty,  of  Leayen worth.  When 
it  ceased  to  exist  is  unknown  to  this  Bureau.  In  1878  the  Kansas  Collegiate  and  the 
Univei*sity  Courier  (published  by  stijdents  of  the  State  university)  and  The  Indus- 
trialist, published  weekly  at  Manhattan  as  the  organ  of  the  KanssZs  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  were  reported.  The  Educationist,  a  monthly  school  Journal, 
was  started  at  Emporia  in  January,  1879;  Our  Schools,  another  monthly,  at  Law- 
rence at  the  same  time ;  and  the  Cowley  County  Teacher  at  Winlield  in  October,  1879. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  these  last  three.  The  Educationist,  published  monthly 
at  Top^aas  the  organ  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  The  Industrialist 
give  information  as  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  general  law  for  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  CTaded  schools.  In  1871  the  grammar  and  higb  school  had  one  year 
for  each  grade.  In  1873  high  school  departments  were  reported  in  connection  with 
the  graded  schools  of  5  towns  and  cities.  This  number  increased  from  year  to  year, 
until,  in  1878,  about  60  schools  of  this  class  were  reported.  Of  these  5  only  were  rec- 
ognized as  havin£^  a  3  years'  course  conformable  to  the  preliminary  requirements  of 
the  State  university.  These  were  the  high  schools  of  Atchison,  Emporia,  Junction 
City,  Lawrence,  and  Peabo<ly.  Others,  however,  were  in  correspondence  with  the 
university  as  to  coming  on  the  list.  The  high  school  at  Lawrence  takes  up  in  its  full 
course  English  and  modem  languages  and  sciences,  also  such  courses  in  the  ancient 
languages  and  sciences  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  3  years'  course.  Leavenworth 
reports  4  classes  In  its  high  school,  153  pupils  enrolled,  and  7  graduates  in  1879-'80. 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private  academic  schools  in  this  Stat-e,  see 
Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  the 
corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  preparat<9ry 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  api>endix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  TOUNQ  BiEN  OR  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  heads  the  list  of  such  institutions,  alike  from 
its  educational  advantages  and  its  relation  to  the  State.  Opened  in  1859  under  Pres- 
byterian auspices  and  called  the  University  of  Lawrence,  it  was  soon  reorganized 
under  Protestant  Episcopal  control  as  the  Lawrence  University  of  Kansas,  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  had  given  $10,000  towards  its  endow- 
ment. Under  that  title  it  received  its  charter  January  29^  1861.  But  on  the  same 
day  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  apart  72  sections  of  public  lands  for  the  use 
and  support  of  a  State  university  in  Kansas,  and  the  city  of  Lawrence,  wishing  to 
have  the  State  university  there,  offered  the  State  40  acres  of  land  for  a  campus,  with 
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all  its  rights  and  interests  in  Lawrence  UniTersity.  The  offer  was  aceepted,  and  in 
1863.  dropping  Lawrence  from  its  title,  the  school  beeame  in  name  the  University 
of  Kansas.  The  next  year  it  received  its  charter  as  snch.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
regents  to  whom  its  management  was  committed,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Oliver  was  chosen 
clmnoellor,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  beginning  of  instmction  in  1865-'66. 
At  the  close  of  that  collegiate  year  Mr.  Oliver  resigned  uie  chancellorship,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  1867  by  Qen.  John  Frazer,  then  president  of  the  Agricultnral  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  continued  in  charge  till  January,  1875,  when  he  became  superintendent 
of  public  instmction  for  the  State  bv  election  of  the  people.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
James  Marvin,  D.  D.,  who  still  occupies  the  chair. 

By  its  charter,  the  university  was  to  consist  of  6  departments :  (1)  of  science,  liter- 
ature, and  the  arts ;  (2)  of  law;  (3)  of  medicine:  (4)  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  ele- 
mentary instruction;  (5)  of  a^culture:  and  (6)  of  higher  normal  instruction. 
These  nave  all  come  into  being  in  the  following  order:  the  first  from  the  beginning 
in  1865,  with  steadily  increasing  expansion  of  scope  and  courses;  the  agricultural,  as 
a  separate  college  at  Manhattan,  in  1868 ;  the  normal,  in  both  departments,  in  1676 ; 
the  legalj  in  a  2  years*  course,  in  1878;  the  medical,  in  a  3  years*  graded  course,  in  1880. 
The  statistics  of  the  university  for  lH79-*dO,  exclusive  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
were :  officers,  16 ;  students,  438,  2  of  these  being  resident  graduates. 

The  7  other  collegiate  institutions  were  Si.  Benedict's  College,  at  Atchison,  and  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's  (both  Roman  Catholic) :  Baker  University,  Baldwin  (Metho- 
dist Episcopal):  Highland  University,  Highland  (Presbyterian) j  Lane  University, 
Lecompton  (United  Brethren) ;  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa  (Baptist) ;  and  Washburn 
College,  Topeka  (Con^egationalist).  These  all,  in  their  latest  reports^  present  pre- 
paratory studies  covering  2  to  3  years  and  classical  collegiate  courses  of  4  years ;  all, 
except  the  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  scientific  courses,  also  of  4  years;  Baker  Uni- 
versity and  Ottawa  Universil^.  normal  courses  of  3  years ;  Lane,  one  of  2  years,  and 
Highland,  one  less  definite,  witn  a  literary  course  of  4  years ;  St.  Benedict's  and  Wash- 
bum,  business  courses  of  3  and  4  years,  and  the  last,  a  ladies'  course  of  4  years,  begun 
in  1880. 

For  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  them, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  state  University  and  other  institutions  above  mentioned,  except  the  Roman 
Catholic,  admit  young  women.  Besides  these,  only  one  collegiate  institution  espe- 
cially for  them  appears  in  1880,  the  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  the  courses  in  which  continued  to  be  as  before  reported,  primary,  prepar- 
atory, and  collegiate,  the  last  of  3  years.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VUI  of  the  appen- 
dix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Eans<u  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  was  established  in  1863,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1662,  giving  to  each  State  certain  public  lands 
for  education.  In  1873,  the  college  was  completely  reorganized  on  a  thoroughly 
industrial  basis,  with  prominence  given  to  nractical  agriculture  and  related  sciences. 
In  a  4  years'  course  the  sciences  applied  to  tne  various  industries  of  farm,  shops,  and 
home  are  taught ;  chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  zoology,  mechanics,  the  study  of 
minerals,  agriculture,  horticulture,  civil  engineering,  political  economy,  mathematics, 
the  English  language,  history,  and  philosophy  are  included  in  the  course,  as  also 
printing,  telegraphy,  sewing,  cookery,  carpentry,  iron  work,  and  other  industrial  arts. 

The  report  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1880,  indicates  that  the  standard  of 
admission  is  still  adapted  to  ordinary  requirements  in  common  schools.  The  indus- 
trial arts  have  been  tanght  as  heretofore,  with  slightly  improved  facilities  and  steadily 
developing  methods.  The  debt  reported  two  years  ago  has  been  somewhat  reduced, 
while  the  current  expenses  were  covered.  An  increasing  attenduice  is  noticed,  and 
that,  with  the  enlarged  demand  for  experiment  and  means  of  illustration,  makes  an 
increase  of  income  necessary  fh>m  year  to  year.  An  enlargement  of  the  college  build- 
ing will  also  be  needed  within  the  next  two  years. 

Reports  from  the  professors  to  the  board  of  regents  show  gratifying  nrogress  in  their 
diflferent  departments ;  the  farm  department  paid  current  expenses ;  tuat  of  industrial 
drawing  reported  the  plan  of  instruction  for  the  past  3  years  as  based  upon  the  admi- 
rable system  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  while  15  students  had  also  taken  up  the  princi- 
ples of  projection.  In  the  mechanical  department  for  2  years  young  ladies  have  been 
employed  at  scroll  sawing.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  only  1  advanced 
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Btodent  in  the  telegraph  department ;  the  ending  thereof  fonnd  6  (3  gentlemen  and  3 
ladies^  working  on  the  lines  of  different  telegraph  companies.  Since  1877,  633  pnpils 
have  oeen  enrolled,  276  of  these  in  187^^. — (CatalogneSy  1877-1880,  and  hienniol 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

Scientific  courses  are  also  found  in  the  University  of  Kansas  and  in  5  other  colleges 
of  the  State.  For  the  number  of  students  in  these  courses  reference  is  made  to  Table 
IX  of  the  appendix.  ^ 

PB0FES8I0NAL. 

The  Kansoi  Theological  School,  Topeka,  which  was  chartered  in  1872  and  organized 
in  1873,  reports  2  resident  professors  and  instructors,  2  undergraduate  stnaents,  2 
graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1880,  a  3  years'  course  of  study,  and  an  examina- 
non  for  admission.  This  school  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. —  (Return. ) 

The  law  department  of  the  Universitjr  of  Kansas,  formally  opened  November  6, 
1878,  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  legal  instruction  for  persons  intending  to  practise 
in  any  State.  The  course  includes  two  annual  terms  of  7  months  each.  Graduates  of 
literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  the  examination  as  to  fitness  required  from  all 
others.  There  were  8  seniors  and  10  Juniors  reported  in  1879-^80. — (Catalogue  of  uni- 
versity, 1879-^80.) 

A  preparatory  tnedical  course  is  announced  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1879-'80. 
This  is  intended  to  be  the  first  year  of  a  3  years'  medical  course,  such  as  is  accepted 
by  the  Ohio  Medical  CoUege,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  As 
a  preparation  for  this  course,  a  full  collegiate  course  is  recommendeid  for  all  profes- 
sional students  and  a  knowledge  of  English  studios  is  required. — (Catalogue  of  uni- 
versity.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DSAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Olathe,  under  control  of 
the  State  board  of  charities,  was  founded  in  1866.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  element- 
ary branches  and  in  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  printing.  This  institution  is 
said  to  be  steadily  gix>wing  in  public  favor.  In  September,  1880,  there  were  107  stu- 
dents, and  there  were  indications  of  an  attendance  of  127  for  the  year  1880-*81.  This 
was  said  to  be  an  increase  over  the  number  for  1879-*80. — (Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Edncation  for  1879  and  The  Industrialist,  October  2,  1880.) 

EDUCATION  OF   THE  BUND. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Wyandotte,  founded  in  1867, 
reports  both  literary  and  industrial  departments.  In  the  former  there  is  a  full  course 
of  English  studies,  with  reading  in  Boston  elevated  type,  and  both  reading  and  writ- 
ing in  New  York  point ;  in  the  latter  broom  and  brush  making  and  the  weaving  of 
SaOm  leaf  hats  are  taught.  The  enrolment  of  pupils  the  last  two  years  has  been  69. 
f  these  25  entered  during  the  term  ending  June  17,  1880.  About  60  pupils  were  in 
the  literary  department  and  34  in  the  musical  course. — (Reports.) 

REFOBHATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  legislature  in  1879  made  provision  for  a  State  reform  school  and  appropriated 
$35,000  for  a  building,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Shawnee  County  should  give 
160  acres  of  land  for  it  within  5  miles  of  the  State  capital.  This  was  done,  and  a  build- 
ing costing  $39,000  was  erected  for  the  school.  By  a  subsequent  act,  to  take  effect 
March  5, 1881,  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  was  to  be  opened  for  pupils  June  1,  1881.  Boys  under  16  years  of  age 
convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  or  leading  vagrant  lives  and  in  danger  of  falling 
into  crime  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  its  training. — (Letter  and  report  of  superin- 
tendent.) 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Topeka  June  22-24, 1880.  First  organized  September  29, 
1864,  at  Leavenworth,  with  39  members,  its  sessions  have  been  held  annually  ever  since. 
The  inaugural  address  of  the  session  of  1860  discussed  the  weakness  and  strength  of 
the  public  school  system.    '*  Language  culture  in  our  schools  "  led  to  a  debate  in  which 
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it  was  agreed  that,  while  the  study  of  grammar  is  necessary  for  syntactical  accnracy, 
yet  elegance,  readiness,  and  force  must  be  gathered  from  writing  and  other  sources. 
•*  Moral  culture  in  the  schools"  was  recognized  ns  important  if  the  teacher  desired  to 
help  in  educating  honest  and  upright  citizens.  During  the  session  "  Reading,"  "  Bot- 
any in  normal  institutes,"  **The  practical  teacher,"  "Our  State  reform  school,"  and 
other  topics  were  discussed.  Mr.  Kobert  Hay,  of  Cherokee,  gave  an  address  on  **  Edu- 
cation in  England;"  Prof.  Geo.  M.  Stearns,  of  Washburn  College,  one  on  "The  Quincy 
method,  or  personality  in  teaching;"  and  Mr.  Porter  Sherman,  of  the  Wyandotte 
schools,  a  paper  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  history."  Resolutions  were  adopted  asking 
the  legislature  to  make  provision  for  a  thorough  geological  survey  6i  the  State,  &c. — 
(The  Educationist  and  biennial  report.) 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS*  CONATiNTION. 

On  June  23,  1880,  the  superintendents,  some  15  in  number,  organized  at  Topeka. 
The  first  topic  for  consideration  was  grading  district  schools.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  additional  legislation  is  required.  A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  next 
legislature  to  provide  that  women  over  21  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  all  school  questions.— (The  Educationist.) 

SOUTHEASTERN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Parsons,  December  28-30, 
1880.  Although  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
attendance,  teachers  being  present  from  7  counties.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by 
Mr.  McPhersons,  of  Parsons.  Mr.  Hay,  of  Cherokee,  gave  a  lecture  on  **  The  growth 
of  the  English  language."  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  editor  of  The  Educationist,  and  for- 
merly State  superintendent  in  Indiana,  spoke  of  "  Oratory  and  orators."  The  pro- 
gramme also  included  the  following  papers:  "Education  in  the  South,"  "Advanced 
geography,"  "Tree  planting  in  school  grounds,"  "Geology,"  "Objects  of  common 
school  education,"  and  "  School  government."  Professor  Chedester  was  reelected 
president  of  the  assooiation. —  (Journal  of  Education,  January  13,  1881.) 

KANSAS  ACAPEMT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  this  association  was  held  at  Topeka  in  November, 
1880.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  meeting  successful,  and  many  names  were  added 
to  the  roll  of  members.  The  first  evening's  lecture^  by  President  Faircbild,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  was  on  the  bearings  of  science  on  every  day  life.  He  con- 
sidered science  not  as  the  servant  of  mankind,  but  as  the  daily  companion  or  leader 
of  the  people.  The  second  evening's  lecture  was  by  Professor  LovewoU  on  "  Science 
in  schools."  It  included  hints  as  to  improving  the  instruction  in  natural  sciences. 
Papers  were  read  on  the  "North  American  species  of  Conops,"  on  "  Kansas  reptiles," 
and  on  "  Modes  of  working  in  vogue  among  fish  breeders,"  in  which  Hon.  D.  B.  Long 
called  attention  to  the  availability  of  German  carp  for  stocking  Kansas  waters.  The 
Kansas  weather  service,  its  objects,  needs,  and  the  results  of  its  work  were  also  dwelt 
upon.  Dr.  John  Fee,  of  Kansas  City,  opened  a  discussion  on  color  blindness,  illustrat- 
ing his  paper  by  a  series  of  test  colors.  Hon.  F.  G.  Adams,  in  a  paper  on  "Irrigation," 
detailed  the  attempts  to  reclaim  portions  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  profitable  agri- 
culture. The  success  of  this  undertaking,  he  thought,  called  for  a  careful  survey  of 
the  river  valleys  of  the  western  plains,  considerable  areas  of  which  might  become  the 
seat  of  an  important  agricultural  interest.  A  paper  of  kindred  interest  on  "  Rainfall 
in  its  relation  to  Kansas  farming"  followed.  Thirty-seven  papers  in  all  were  on  the 
programme;  most  of  these  were  read  and  discussed.  The  academy  is  said  to  be  on  a 
better  footing  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. —  (The  Industrialist,  November  20, 1880.) 

STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

To  aid  in  improving  the  work  of  county  institutes,  a  State  Normal  Institute  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  board  of  education  at  Topeka  from  December 
89,  1879,  to  January  3, 1880.  This  was  said  to  be  the  most  largely  attended  and  the  most 
valuable  educational  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State.  About  300  of  the  most  progres- 
sive teachers  were  present.  A  course  of  study  for  normal  institutes  was  adopted,  the 
careful  grading  of  such  institutes  and  the  adapting  of  the  work  of  each  section  to  the 
needs  of  the  grade  being  heartily  indorsed.  Three  sessions  were  held  each  day,  in  each 
of  which  there  were  papers  or  addresses  on  educational  topics.  All  the  members  of 
the  State  board  of  education  were  present  almost  the  entire  time  of  this  meeting. — 
(Biennial  report.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Aller  B.  Lehmon,  State  tuperintmuient  <tf  j>vhlic  inttructionj  Topeka. 

[Second  teim,  January  13, 1879,  to  January  10, 1881.] 

Preoedlnc  snperintendents  in  the  10  yoars  wero  Hon.  Peter  MoYicar,  1867-1871 ;  Hon.  H.  D.  MoCtfty, 
1871^-1875;  Hon.  John  Frazw,  1875-1877. 
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SUMMABT  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-71. 

1871-TO. 

1873-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  A2d>  ATTENDANCE. 

White   yoath   of  school   age 

(6-20). 
Colored  youth  of  school  age 

(6-16). 
Total  of  school  age  reported.  - . 
White  voath  enrolled ......... 

437,000 

389,836 

416,763 

427,523 

427,526 

437,000 
228,000 

Colorea  voath  enrolled ........ 

Total  enrolment .-..  .... ...... 

178,457 
120,866 

240,000 

191,112 
114,603 

A veraflre  attendance  ....  ...... 

159,000 

Pnpilfl  Iti  prjvftte  sch<x>ls  ^,^,,t 

aGSOOLDISIUCTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  for  whites .... 

5,963 

494 

6,457 

4,894 

5,967 

alOO 

011,624,000 

700 

4,236 

1,732 

216 

122 

5,968 

($49  40 

M9  40 

ei,  438, 147 
1,559,452 

School  districts  for  colored .... 

Total  school  districts ..— 

5,177 

5,381 

School-houses  .•••..  .......... 

Schools  tanght ...... 

5,068 

5,521 
110 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days- 
Estimated  value  of  property . . 

— - 

Private  schools 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in puhlic  schools. 
Women  teaching  ...... . ...... 

2,656 
1,017 

Colored  men  teaching......... 

Colored  women  teaching  ...••• 

Total  number  of  tea^&iers 

5,521 

3,673 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOBfE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  public  school  ftmd . 

f968,177 
941,304 

11,350,492 

1963,121 
963,121 

SI.  628, 123 

f717.350 

$1,628,123 

a  Sohoola  for  wliites. 
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TICS  OF  KBNTUCKT— ISTO-'Tl  TO  18T9-'80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

459,253 

459,395 

53,126 

512,521 

476,870 

62,973 

539,843 

478,597 

66,564 

545, 161 

I.    1,727 
I.    3,591 
I.    5,318 

53,555 

512,808 

I.  155, 325 

228,000 

19,107 
208,500 
125,000 

35,000 

5,836 

620 

6,456 

265,581 

I.   87, 124 

160,000 

110 

102 

f2. 300. 000 

$2,300,000 
700 

4,000 

2,000 

331 

199 

6,000 

$40 

35 

$1,827,575 
1,130,000 

$1,600,000 

700 

••.... ...... 

4,418 
2,346 

4,300 

6,764 
;    $2175 

$1,031,565 
803,490 

$1,755,682 

$40 

35 

$1, 827, 575 

1,130,000 

6  White  teMhen. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officials  having  general  charge  of  pnblic  school  interests  are  (1)  a  State  Buperin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years :  (2)  a  State  board  of 
education,  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney 
general,  and  2  professional  teachers  chofien  by  them ;  and  (3),  a  State  board  of  exam- 
iners, composed  of  the  superintendent  and  2  professional  educators  chosen  by  him. 

County  school  oflicers  are  (1)  commissioners  elected  by  the  court  of  claLooks  for  2 
years,  and  (2)  county  boards  of  examiners,  comprising  the  commissioner  and  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  him.  For  districis  there  are  boards  of  trustees  of  3  members  hold- 
ing office  3  years,  those  for  white  schools  being  elected  by  the  white  voters  of  the 
district  and  those  for  colored  schools  appointed  by  the  county  comnussioners. 

OTUKH  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  for  white  children  are  supported  from  the  income  of  a  State  ftmd  which 
must  be  used  only  in  payment  of  teachers ;  from  a  State  tax  of  20  cents  on  the  ^ItK) 
valuation  of  property,  with  an  optional  district  tax  of  25  cents  on  the  $100  of  taxable 
property  in  ordinary  districts  and  30  cents  in  graded  school  districts,  and  from  a  capita- 
tion tax  of  50  cents  on  persons  sending  children  to  school.  The  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren are  supported  from  taxes  on  property  owned  or  held  by  colored  persons ;  from  a 
capitation  tax  of  $1  on  each  colored  man  over  21;  from  taxes  on  dogs  kept  by  colored 
persons  and  on  deeds,  suits,  or  licenses  for  them ;  and  frt>m  the  proceeds  of  fines,  pen- 
alties, &c.,  collected  from  them.  These  schools,  according  to  a  provision  in  the  law, 
are  to  be  aided  before  those  for  whites  by  any  congressional  donation  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  to  the  State  in  money  or  lands  for  the  benefit  of  education,  such 
funds  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  colored  schools  until  their  funds  shall 
be  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  school  age,  as  are  those  for  white 
schools. 

To  be  entitled  to  aid  from  public  frmds,  schools  must  be  kept  by  qualified  teachers 
for  5  months  during  the  year,  or  for  3  months  if  in  districts  containing  less  than  the 
minimum  number  of  children.  Teachers  must  have  certificates  of  qualification  from 
either  the  county  or  State  board  of  examiners.  The  branches  prescribed  for  free  com- 
mon schools  embrace  "the  elements  of  a  plain  education  in  English,  including  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,"  only  2  departments,  primary  and  element- 
ary, being  provided  tor.  Intermediate  and  high  school  departments  may  be  organized 
and  tuition  charged  in  them,  but  this  must  not  interfere  with  the  thorough  teaching 
of  the  elementary  branches.  The  State  makes  provision  for  teachers'  institutes,  pub* 
lie  school  libraries,  a  State  university,  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  Any  non-sectarian  college,  academy,  or 
high  school  may  be  accepted  by  the  county  commissioner  as  a  State  school,  and,  as 
such,  share  in  the  school  funds,  if  all  the  white  children  of  the  district  6  to  20  years 
old  be  admitted  to  it  without  charge  for  5  months  of  the  year.  Trustees  must  make 
reports  annually  to  county  commissioners  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  and 
the  damages  resulting  from  neglect ;  county  commiBsioners  must  report  annually  to  the 
State  superintendent  and  he  to  the  legislature.  Superintendents  of  institutions  for 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble-minded  are  also  required  to  report  annually  to 
the  State  superintendent.  White  widows  having  children  of  school  age  may  vote  for 
school  trustees,  and  those  without  children,  but  having  taxable  property,  may  vote 
on  the  question  of  district  tax. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  law  since  1870  (when  the  State  tax  was  increased 
from  2  to  20  cents  on  the  $100,  county  boards  of  examiners  instituted,  and  pro\*i8ion 
made  for  county  teachers*  institutes)  are  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  exami- 
ners and  the  increase  of  district  taxation  from  5  to  30  cents  on  the  $100  in  1673  and 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  colored  children  in  1874. —  (Laws.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  having  charge  of  public  school  interests  are  boards  of  trustees  and 
nsually  city  school  saperintendents.  Boards  of  examiners  are  appointed  in  some  cities, 
under  special  charters.  Newport  has  a  board  of  education  of  12  members.  All  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  may  make  such  regulations  for  the  government  of  their  publio 
schools  as  are  deemed  judicious,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  constifcutioo 
and  general  statutes. 
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STATISTICS. 


Citlc*. 

Population, 
ccnsas  of 

I860. 

Children  of 
school  ago. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
acHoola. 

Average 
daUy   at- 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture 

CoyiDgtoQ  ......••.• 

20,720 
16,636 
123,758 
20.433 
8,036 

10,004 

8,618 

2,485 

60 

$56,816 

Lexington 

LouiaTille 

46,687 
6,780 
1,982 

10,900 

2,692 

822 

13,408 

2,032 

603 

325 
44 

15 

107,699 
27,898 
8.607 

Kewport 

I^acah 

ADDmONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Covington,  with  5  public  school  buildings,  containing  80  rooms  for  study,  had  3,279 
pupils  enrolled  therein,  besides  about  3,00U  in  private  or  parochial  schools.  The  public 
Bchools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  high,  the  first  two  cover- 
ing each  3  years,  the  intermediate  2.  and  the  high  4.  There  is  no  city  school  Buperin- 
tendeut,  the  office  having  been  abolished.  Gorman  is  taught  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  course,  a  special  teacher  being  employed  for  it.  The  high  school  had  157  pupils 
enrolled,  under  6  teachers. — (Return  and  report.) 

Lomiatriile  had  19,990  public  school  pupils  enrolled  during  1879-^80,  in  30  school  build- 
ings. The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  there  being  two  of  the  latter,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  an  enrolment 
of  613  pupils,  under  16  teachers,  and  529  in  average  attendance.  Since  1872  the 
aesessed  valuation  of  city  property  has  steadily  diminished,  the  result  being  a  large 
deficit  in  school  revenues,  while  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  children  to  bo  edu- 
cated has  ffreatly  increased.  As  a  measure  of  relief,  the  city  tax  for  public  schools  was 
increased  during  the  summer  of  1880  from  25  cents  on  the  $100  to  30  cents.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  add  about  $31,500  to  the  school  revenues. — (Return  and  Eclectic  Teacher.) 

Newport  has  5  public  school  buildings,  with  43  rooms  for  study  (30  primary,  12  gram- 
mar, and  1  high),  furnishiuf^  2,520  sittmgs,  a  city  superintendent,  and  a  special  teacher 
of  drawing  and  penmanship.  The  enrolment  and  average  number  belonging  were 
slightly  more  in  1879-^80  than  the  previous  year.  A  small  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of 
attendance  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  an  unusual  amount  of  disease  prevailed. 
The  actual  tardiness  both  in  the  number  of  cases  and  amount  of  time  lost  was  less, 
and  there  were  fewer  ca«es  of  corporal  punishment.  A  rule  was  a<lopted  by  the  board 
in  1879  requirinff  teachers  to  report  all  cases  of  such  punishment,  and  this,  as  was 
expected,  caused  a  reduction  of  the  number.  Sixty  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  high 
school,  43  were  in  average  attendance,  and  7  (of  whom  6  wore  girls)  were  graduated 
from  the  3  years'  course  of  study. — (Report  and  return.) 

Paducah  reported  900  sittings  in  her  public  schools  for  white  children,  in  9  primary 
school  rooms,  4  ^ammar,  and  1  high.  Ko  statistics  for  colored  schools  are  reported. 
There  is  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  is  elected  each  year  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  About  300  pupils  were  enrolled  in  private  or  parochial  schools,  making  a 
total  of  1,122  under  instruction. —  (Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

KORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  normal  department  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  to  bo  opened  at  Lexington  in 
1881,  is  intended  to  provide  the  best  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  offers  free 
tuition  to  3  persons  (men  or  women)  firom  each  county  of  the  Stat«,  and  even  as  many 
86  6  may  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms.  Students  in  this  department  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  studying  any  branch  taught  in  the  college. —  (Eclectic  Teacher,  September, 
Octoljer,  1880,  and  letter  from  principal.) 

The  Kentucky  Normal  Schooly  Carlisle,  sends  no  report  for  1880,  but  from  the  Eclectic 
Teacher  for  June  it  appears  that  14  pupils  were  graduated  from  it ;  also  that  the  usuaJ 
summer  term  was  not  to  be  held,  the  principal  being  engaged  in  county  institute  work. 

Glasgow  Normal  School,  Glasgow,  first  opened  in  1^4,  presents  a  course  of  study  cover- 
ing 3  years,  of  48  weeks  each,  known  as  preparatory,  scientific,  and  classical  years. 
(Graduates  from  the  last  2  receive  diplomas  which  are  by  law  equivalent  to  a  life  cer- 
tificate In  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  There  were  in  UB79-'80,  210  students,  of 
whom  14  were  graduated  and  12  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Return.) 

West  Kentucky  Normal  School,  of  Murray  Institute,  Murray^  opened  in  1871,  had  30  or 
40  students  in  1879-'80  in  the  normal  course  of  study  covering  3  years.  The  diploma 
of  this  school  is  by  statute  interchangeable  for  a  certificate  of  the  State  board  of 
examiners. —  (Return.) 

BelUwood  Seminary  and  Kentucky  Presbyterian  Normal  School,  Anchorage,  first  opened 
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in  1876,  reports  a  normal  coarse  of  4  years,  hat  only  2  stadonts  parsoinff  it  dorintr 
I879l-»80.— (Return.) 

Kentucky  FemaU  Orphan  Scliool,  Midway,  was  opened  in  1849  by  benevolent  persons 
of  the  denomination  of  Disciples  for  the  edncation  of  their  orphan  girls  as  teachers, 
bat  eligible  applicants  of  other  denominations  are  received  as  far  as  the  capacity  of 
the  school  will  admit.  They  remain  4  years.  Girls  must  be  over  14,  of  eood  character 
and  health,  able  to  read  fluently,  to  write,  and  to  understand  at  least  the  four  elementary 
rules  of  arithmetic.  There  were  54  pupils  in  187d-'d0  and  II  graduates,  of  whom  9 
engaged  in  teaching. 

A  6  weeks'  summer  term  was  held  at  GermanUncn  Normal  Academy y  Germantown, 
beginning  July  20,  1880.—  (Eclectic  Teacher.) 

Normal  instruction  was  given  to  some  extent  in  departments  of  Berea  and  George- 
town Colleges  and  Murray  Institute.  Georgetown  College  offers  tuition  on  a  credit 
of  3  years,  or  till  they  can  pay,  to  such  young  men  as  are  preparing  to  teach. —  (Cata- 
logues.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

County  institutes  for  the  training  of  teachers  must  be  held,  according  to  the  school 
law  ;  but  information  in  regard  to  the  work  done  in  them  during  18^  is  almost  en- 
tirely lacking.  One  exception  is  a  notice  in  the  Eclectic  Teaeher  for  November  of  the 
institute  in  Jefferson  County,  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful,  teachers, 
patrons,  and  Mends  having  attended  with  unusual  faithfulness. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

An  important  aid  to  school  work  in  the  encouragement  of  teachers,  as  well  as  in 
the  educational  information  published,  is  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  a  monthly  edited  by 
T.  C.  H.  Vance  and  George  A.  Chase.  It  is  now  published  in  Lexington,  having  been 
removed  to  that  place  in  September,  1880,  from  Louisville. 

Other  school  journals  published  are  Our  School  Friend,  by  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Louisville ;  Different  Kinds  of  People,  by  the  Classical  and  Business  College,  North 
Middletown,  and  Hamilton  College  Monthly,  Lexington,  edited  by  the  young  ladies  of 
that  college. — (Eclectic  Teacher,  December,  1880,  January,  1881.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  complete  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  work  done  in  the  State  by  the  high 
schools  in  1879-^80,  the  only  sources  available  being  3  city  school  reports  and  the 
Eclectic  Teacher  for  that  year.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  public  taxation  for  secondary  instruction  was  a«jitating  the  minds  of 
the  people  somewhat,  the  newspapers  having  taken  it  up.  Tne  assertion  in  one  of 
them  t-o  the  effect  that  nearly  every  girl  attending  the  high  school  at  Louisville  had 

Sarents  who  could  afford  to  send  her  to  a  private  school  led  to  an  examination  of 
le  principal's  books.  The  careful  record  kept  since  1862  showed  that  the  greater 
numoer  were  quite  unable  to  pay  tuition  fees.  It  was  observed,  too,  that  in  the  lower 
and  higher  grskdes  the  relative  proportion  of  parents'  occupations  remained  unchanged. 
The  usefulness  of  this  school  appears  to  some  extent  in  the  fact  that  62  per  cent,  of  the 
white  women  teaching  English  oranches  in  the  city  had  been  students  in  it  and  that 
99  had  graduated  from  it. 

The  two  high  schools  in  Louisville  (one  for  each  sex)  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  buildings  and  furniture  are  valued  at  $69,000.  The  school  for  girls  enrolled  361 
pupils  during  the  month  of  December,  1879.  The  school  for  boys  in  October  of  the 
same  year  numbered  231,  and  the  total  enrolment  in  both  for  the  year  was  613.  Cov- 
ington had  157  pupils  enrolled  in  a  high  school,  under  6  teachers ;  Newport  had  GO 
enrolled,  43  in  average  attendance,  and  graduated  7,  of  whom  6  were  girls.  Paducah, 
Owensboro',  and  possibly  other  cities  sustain  high  scnools,  but  send  no  statistics  of  them 
for  1880.  At  Maysville  a  new  high  school  building  has  recently  been  erected  and 
classes  commenced. — (City  reports  and  Eclectic  Teacher.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Ktntuolcy  University ^  Lexington  (Christian),  oi>cn^at  Harrodsburg  in  1859,  was 
removed  to  Lexington  in  1865  and  organized  with  Aree  departments,  a  college  of 
arts,  of  the  Bible,  and  of  law,  a  commercial  college  being  soon  after  added.  In  1866 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  o^ned  as  one  of  its  colleges,  but 
this  and  the  college  of  the  Bible  were  detached  from  it  in  1878,  and  are  now  entirely 
separate  in  management,  although  they  still  remain  on  the  grounds  of  the  university 
and  their  students  are  free  to  enter  the  classes  in  the  university  college  of  arts,  those 
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of  the  latter  also  being  admitted  without  charge  to  the  agricnltoral  college  and  the 
ooUeffe  of  the  Bible.  The  college  of  arte  comprises  10  separate  schools,  which  include 
daancal  and  soientifio  studies,  also  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Oerman,  the  latter 
being  optional.  There  were  06  students  attending  in  1879-W,  besides  23  in  prepara- 
tory studies  and  105  in  the  commercial  department. — (Catalogues  and  return,  1880.) 

There  are  14  other  universities  and  colleges  from  which  information  is  at  hand  as 
late  as  for  1878-79,  all  but  3  of  them  sending  reports  for  1879-'80.  All,  at  date  of 
their  last  reports,  had  preparatory  courses,  some  even  giving  instruction  in  primary 
stodiea ;  all  had  collegiate  departments,  with  4  years'  courses  in  classical  stuoies,  the 
arrangement  sometimes  being  that  of  independent  schools ;  in  6  there  is  more  or  less 
provision  for  the  study  of  scientific  branches,  although  in  some  only  the  natural  sciences 
are  taught ;  10  give  a  business  training ;  2,  Berea  and  Eminence,  offer  biblical  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  college  classes :  3,  Berea  and  Georgetown  Colleges  and  Mur- 
ray Institute,  have  normal  courses,  and  nearly  all  courses  in  music,  drawing,  and  other 
bnuiches  of  art ;  5  admit  both  sexes,  while  Eminence  College,  Eminence,  and  Mur- 
ray Male  and  Female  Institute,  Murray,  make  a  special  feature  of  coeducation ;  the 
charter  of  the  latter  has  been  recently  amended,  providing  that  diplomas  given  to 
graduates  of  the  normal  course  shall  entitle  them  to  certificates  from  the  State  board 
of  examiners  allowing  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  only  collegiate  institutions  organized  in  this  State  within'  the  pabt  10  years  are 
Kentucky  Classical  and  Business  Institute,  North  Middletown,  chartered  in  1878,  and 
Union  College,  Barboursville,  chartered  in  1880.  The  institute  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  ''Christian'^  church,  admits  both  sexes,  and  in  its  collegiate  departipent  offers 
dassioal,  Latin-scientific,  business,  and  English  courses.  There  are  also  preparatory 
and  special  courses  in  literature,  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  The  college  has  a  cap- 
ital or  120,000  for  building  purposes,  expects  to  have  room  for  350  students,  and  was  to 
open  in  September,  1880. 

For  statistics  of  all  the  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  DC  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF    YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  Vm  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary 
of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  first  organized  in  1866  as  a  col- 
lege of  the  State  university,  but  detached  from  it  in  1878,  was  chartered  anew  by  the 
legislature  in  1880  and  permanently  established  at  Lexington.  Commodious  buildings 
are  to  be  erected,  intended  to  accommodate  500  students,  the  city  having  contributed 
$30,000  for  this  purpose  and  Fayette  County  |20,000.  For  its  support  tne  lejfi^slature 
has  established  a  State  tax  of  5  mills  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property,  which,  with 
the  present  income,  will  give  the  college  about  $27,000  a  year,  work  on  the  new 
bmldings  was  begun  in  October,  1880,  at  which  time  it  appeared  probable  that  they 
would  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1881.  Meantime  the  college  has  been  reorgan- 
ised and  some  15  courses  of  instruction  opened  with  a  separate  professor  for  each. 
Besides  the  provision  for  free  normal  instruction  already  mentioned,  tuition  without 
charge  is  offered  to  one  student  from  each  representative  district  or  the  State.  The 
number  of  students  attending  in  1879-^  is  estimated  by  the  Eclectic  Teacher  at  about 
^.  No  official  report  for  the  year  has  been  received. — (Eclectic  Teacher,  June,  Sep  • 
tember,  October,  November,  1880.) 

Six  of  the  collegiate  institutions  reporting,  viz.  Bethel,  Centre,  and  Georgetown 
CoUeges,  the  Kentucky  University,  Mihtary  Institute,  and  the  Classical  and  Business 
College,  give  more  or  less  scientific  instruction.  Bethel  presents  a  course  in  natural 
science  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  s. ;  Georgetown  College  also  has  a  course  leadine 
to  this  de^pee ;  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute  offers  a  course  in  natural  science  and 
one  in  engineering.  The  scientific  course  in  the  State  University  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  0.  is  the  same  as  the  classical  in  the  first  3  years,  except  that  Greek  and  Latin  are 
omitted,  French  and  German  being  substituted  for  them  in  the  first  2  years,  while 
in  the  senior  year  a  course  in  practical  chemistry  and  physics  is  added. — (College  cat- 
alogues.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbvterian 
Church,  at  Danville,  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  3  of  the  colleges,  as  before 
mentioned. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  presents  a  strictly  profes- 
sional course  of  study  covering  3  years.    Applicants  for  admission,  if  not  college  grad- 
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uates,  must  pass  an  examination  in  collegiate  branches  of  study ;  exceptions  may  be 
made,  but  in  all  cases  such  scholarship  is  required  as  will  enable  students  to  success- 
fully  pursue  theological  study.    Eight  students  are  reported  for  1879-'60. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  established  in  1859  by  Southern  Bap- 
tists, divides  its  course  of  study  into  eight  scnools,  any  one  of  which  can  be  taken 
separately  and  completed  in  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The 
whole  course  requires  3  or  4  years,  according  to  circumstances.  A  special  8  months' 
course  is  arranged  for  pastors  on  leave  of  absence.  There  were  92  undergraduate 
students  in  187^'80,  besides  2  graduates. 

The  College  of  the  Bible  provides  a  4  years'  course  of  study,  not  intended  to  be  pro- 
fessional, but  to  ^ve  systematic  instruction  in  the  Bible,  together  with  the  higher 
branches  of  English  literature  and  philosophy.  The  departments  are  (I)  Enffliah  lan- 
guage, (2)  sacred  history,  (3)  sacred  literature,  and  (4)  philosophy.  The  coUege  had 
51  undergraduate  and  3  ^aduate  students  during  t879-'d0. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

In  Berea  College  special  biblical  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  the  college 
course  as  occasion  requires,  and  at  Eminence  College  a  department  of  biblical  litera- 
ture forms  a  part  of  the  college  course.  Georgetown  and  Bethel  Colleges  recognize 
the  claims  of  this  profession,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  free  tuition  to  young 
men  who  are  preparing  for  it. 

Legal  study  in  1879-^0  is  represented  only  by  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville,  which  had  45  students,  of  whom  10  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or 
science,  and  graduated  25  in  1880.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years.  No  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  it  is  required. — (Return.) 

The  College  of  Law  of  Kentucky  University,  although  still  reported  in  the  onrrioa- 
lum  of  that  university,  has  been  suspended  since  June,  1879. 

The  law  department  formerly  connected  with  Centnil  University,  Richmond,  does 
not  appear  in  its  catalogue  for  1880-'81. 

Four  medical  schools,  all  in  Louisville,  report  for  1879-'80,  viz:  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine,  chartered  in  1850 ;  Louisville  Medical  College,  chartered  in  1868 ;  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  chartered  in  1837;  and  Hospital  College  of 
Medicine,  chartered  in  1873,  the  last  being  a  department  of  Central  University.  All 
require  for  graduation  the  usual  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  two  regular 
courses  of  lectures,  but  none  demands  any  examination  for  admission.  The  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine  has  established  an  option^graded  course  of  3  years.  It  had  l&O 
students  in  attendance  and  graduated  44  in  18%;  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine 
enrolled  75  (of  whom  12  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science)  and  graduated  25; 
Louisville  Medical  College  had  131  students  and  graduated  56. 

The  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy  is  one  of  the  9  pharmaceutical  schools  in  the 
United  States  which  confer  the  title  of  graduate  only  on  those  students  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  theoretical  knowledge,  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  business.  An 
apprenticeship  of  at  least  4  years  is  reouired,  with  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures, 
the  last  of  which  must  be  at  this  collece.  A  practical  laboratory  course  has  been 
opened,  which  is  still  optional,  but  is  to  l>e  made  compulsory. — (Catalogue,  1879.) 

For  rurther  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville,  gave  instrao- 
tion  during  1879-'80  to  67  blind  youth,  an  increase  of  5  over  the  number  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  still,  as  the  report  says,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  that 
ought  to  bo  in  the  institution.  Thirty  of  the  67  were  from  Louisville,  a  proportion  of 
1  blind  child  to  4,300  of  the  city's  population;  and  if  this  proportion  of  blind  to  see- 
ing children  holds  good  outside  of  the  city,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  400  blind  in 
the  State  who  should  be  in  the  institution.  There  are  accommodations  for  100;  and 
renewed  efforts  are  to  be  made  by  the  institution  to  give  information  of  the  opportn- 
uit  ies  therein  offered  to  all  the  blind  in  the  State.  As  heretofore,  the  course  of  mstruo- 
tioii  comprises,  besides  the  elementary  English  branches  of  study,  natural  history, 
physiology,  and  physics,  with  special  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to 
those  whose  abilities  warrant*  it.  Boys  are  taught  to  make  brooms  and  mattresse^ 
cane  chairs,  and  do  simple  upholstery ;  girls,  to  sew  by  hand  and  machine,  to  out  ana 
fit,  and  use  the  knitting  machine.  Physical  exercise,  bathing,  &c.,  are  not  neg- 
lected.—(Report,  1830.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Instruction  and  training  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  branches  of  a  common  school 
education  and  in  employments  are  given  at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
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and  Damb,  Danville,  where  all  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  are  received  without  charge 
for  a  term  of  7  years.    Statistics  for  1879-'80  are  uot  reported. 

TRACONO  OF  THB  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, Frankfort,  established  in  1860,  besides  ffiving  instruction  in  the  elementary 
echool  branches  and  in  useful  employments,  devotes  special  attention  to  physical 
training.  The  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  Kindergarten  instroction  are  combined  and 
all  possible  means  used  for  the  education  of  the  powers  of  observation,  such  as  maps, 
charta,  firames,  oases,  figures,  blocks,  and  colored  cards.     There  is  no  report  for 

REFOBMATORY  TRADOKQ. 

The  Louisville  House  of  Refb^,  established  in  1865,  is  intended  for  the  reformation, 
education,  and  industrial  training  of  neglected  youth.  It  receives  both  white  and 
colored  boys  and  girlSy  and  gives  them  instruction  in  the  common  school  branohet* 
and  in  a  number  of  employments  besides  gardening  and  other  out  door  work.  The 
echool  rooms  are  made  attractive  and  are  fumishea  with  improved  desks  and  other 
equipments ;  but  still  neater  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  department,  skill 
in  labor  and  industrial  habits  bein^  considered  the  great  desideratum  for  these  chil- 
dren. During  1879-^80  there  were  m  the  refuge  204  white  youtii,  of  whom  149  were 
boys,  and  83  colored  youth,  all  from  6  to  18  years  of  age. — (Report,  1879-^80.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Lexington,  August  10-13,  1880, 
was  not  a  great  success,  if  Judged  by  the  number  of  members  present  The  pro- 
gramme was  not  carried  out,  because  several  who  were  to  have  participated  were 
absent.  Such  papers  and  addressee,  however,  as  were  presented  were  of  a  nigh  order, 
and  elicited  spirited  discussion,  and  altogether  the  meeting  was  an  interesting  and 
enthusiastic  one  and  productive  of  good  results.  The  first  remarks  made  were  by 
Profi  J.  D.  Pickett,  superintendent  ofpublicinstruction^ho  expressed  some  thoughts 
as  to  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  was  followed  by  JE^t  J.  J.  Rucker  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  increase  interest  in  it.  After  an  expression  of  views  on  these  points 
by  a  number  of  members,  the  association  listened  to  an  address  on  '*  Education, '^ 
by  Hon.  A.  8.  Berry,  of  Newport.  Papers  were  read  during  the  second  day  on  **  Com- 
pnlsou  education,^  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Day ;  on  "  The  extent  of  taxation  for  education,"  by 
rrof.  W.  H.  Lockhart,  and  on  "  Normal  schools,"  by  Prof.  A.  W.  MelL  In  the  evening 
Mi^.  W.  J.  Davis^  of  Louisville,  gave  a  lecture  on  '<The  story  of  the  rocks."  The 
papers  of  the  third  day  were  on  '<  Curriculum  of  common  schools,"  bv  Supt.  A.  T. 
Wiles,  of  Newport,  and  on  **  Graded  schools,"  by  W.  J.  McConathy ;  the  latter  was  not 
discussed  for  want  of  time. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  expressing  the*opinion  that  a  meeting  of 
the  SouUieni  Educational  Association  should  be  held  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
of  1880;  also  one  appointing  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject 
of  establishing  a  State  normal  school.— (Eclectic  Teacher,  September,  1880.) 

OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  is  no  information  of  any  meeting  having  been  held  during  1879-'80  by  the 
Colored  State  Teachers'  Association  or  the  Central  Kentucky  Teachers'  Association. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JosBPU  Desha  Pickbtt,  StaU  tuperintendent  qf  puUU  imtruetion^  FrarU^orL 

[Term,  Septomber  0, 1870,  to  September  10, 1888.] 

Other  •aperintendents  in  the  deceonial  period  nnder  review  were  Hon.  Zeoharifth  F.  Smith,  1807-1871, 
and  Hon.  Howard  A.  IL  Henderson,  1871-1870. 
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SUMMABT  OF  EBUCATIONAIi  8TATIS 


187a-71.a 

1871-^2.a 

187»-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  Ain>  ATTBNDAKOS. 

Tonth  of  school  age  (6-21)  b 

262,643 
52,436 
20,687 
21,674 

280,384 
49,106 
26,009 
23,340 

272,334 
57,433 
33,927 
18,078 

483 

864 

280,387 
74,309 

EnroliTi^Tit'  in  pnbfifl  m*.hoo^  wx., 

Average  daily  attendance ............. 

Scholars  in  private  schools ............ 

22,306 

474 
1.039 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nmnber  of  school  districts 

Number  of  public  schools 

457 

610 

Public  school-houses 

School-houses  built  during  the  year 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

32 

101 

77 

Value  of  Dublio  school  Drooertv . . 

$748,135 
367 

941 

$55  64 

834 

$616,878 
531,361 

$661,962 

$881,446 

Number  or  private  schools 

272 

1,131 
$62  69 

842 

$554,974 
531,834 

$1,193,500 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers  in  public  schools 

1,476 

$42  50 

707 

$678,374 
723,826 

1,494 

$40  00 

846 

i 
\ 
$789,069 
796,201 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men i 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women ; 

Teachers  in  private  schools 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools.. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 
* 
Amount  of  available  fnnd ...   ......... 

•  The  ftatistios  for  these  two  jmn  are  somewhat  imperflBot,  on  aoooont  of  taoomplete  reports  from 
the  aix  dlTisions  into  which  the  State  it  divided.  Only  4  diviaioiia  (in  1870-71)  reported  the  number  of 
pabUc  schools  t  only  8.  ftiU  private  school  statistios ;  and  only  8,  the  nomber  of  sohool-honsea  built.  In 
l871-'72  the  ilAh  division  did  not  Teport»  and  the  other  divisions  only  incompletely  with  respect  to 
certain  items. 

frBy  the  oonstitation  of  1879  changed  to  6-18. 
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TICS  or  liOUISIANA— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 

1875-'76 

1876-'77. 

1877-78 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de« 
crease  since 
1878-79. 

Hi 

274,688 
74.846 

274,688 
74,307 
52, 315 

266,033 
85,000 
54,390 

274, 4C6 
83,047 

330,930 

78,528 
c50,248 

273,845 
68,440 
45.626 

D.  57,085 
D.  10,088 
D.   4,622 

1.    16,004 
I.  25,039 

21,711 
473 

20,693  j  d2,688 

d4,404 

\ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1.032 

1,044 
323 

1         1 ""■ 

35 
1896.  ioo' 

97 
$803,062 

1:35  1    e80 
$736,575  ft700-000 

118 

306 

1,607  1 
}   $45  00 
.35  00 
638 

$467,368  \ 
A369,829 

$82,921 

1,557 

1,615 
131  00 

2,122 

/$40  00 

/37  00 

1,949 

$27  00 

25  00 

247 

^4613,453 
^529, 065 

>1, 130, 867  ( 

2,025 

I.      76 

1.   804 

$37  00 

832 

1699,665 
699,665 

1776,009 
776,009 

$82,921 

1546,466 
558,231 

i 

$480,320  ] 

D.$133, 133 

a==!T  1,054 

.....  ....i 

Jl,  130, 867 

J 

D,S5^i.  033 

1 

1 

•  Estimated. 

d  ExdadiiiK  New  OrleaoB. 

0  In  mnil  DonisiaiiA. 

/  Excluaive  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  average  salaries  are:  men,  $76. 72 ;  women,  $39. 118. 

{Including  balance  on  hand  from  preceding  year. 
Incloding  amonnt  paid  on  debts  of  preceding  years. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

0F7ICERS. 

Prom  1870  to  1877  the  educational  officers  of  the  State  (under  a  law  conformed  to 
the  oonstitation  of  1868)  were  fl)  a  State  superintendent  of  public  education,  elected  by 
the  people  for  4  years ;  (2)  a  division  superintendent  for  each  of  the  6  divisions  into 
which  tne  State  was  divided  for  school  purposes,  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  con- 
sent of  senate,  for  a  term  of  3  years,  all  forming,  with  the  State  superintendent,  a  State 
board  of  education  to  select  text  books  and  make  regulations  for  the  public  schools ; 
(3)  boards  of  school  directors,^  of  five  or  more  persons  for  each  parish,  except  Orleans' 
and  Jefferson,  appointed  by  the  State  board  everv  2  years  for  general  care  of  school 
matters  in  their  parishes ;  (4)  boards  of  district  school  directors  for  each  Juiy  ward  in 
each  parish,  consisting  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  parish  board  every  2  years  to 
visit  and  report  on  local  schools.  In  1877  the  division  superintendents  were  oropped,  the 
other  officers  beiuff  continued  and  the  State  board  being  composed  of  the  governor  and 
other  State  executive  officers,  with  the  State  superintendent  and  2  citizens  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  4  years'  terms.  From  the  failure  to  pass  in  1880  an  act  cased  on 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1879,  the  law  of  1877,  with  all  the  officers  pro- 
vided for  under  it,  holds  till  the  legislative  session  of  1882,  save  in  the  clauses  modi- 
fied bv  the  express  words  of  that  constitution.  Under  these  words  women  are  made 
eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  created  by  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  1868  provided  for  the  admission  into  the  public  schools  of  all 
children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previooa 
condition  of  servitude.  This  still  holds  good  as  to  the  main  point  of  the  fi-ee  educa- 
tion of  all  of  school  age,  but  distinctions  are  not  abolished,  and  in  1879  the  limit  of 
school  aflce  was  made  18  instead  of  21.  To  maintain  the  schools,  a  State  tax  of  2  mills 
on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  was  authorized  in  1869,  also  what  further  local 
taxes  the  directors  of  each  school  district  might  deem  necessary  for  building,  hiring, 
and  furnishing  school-houses,  this  tax  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  By  act  of 
March  16, 1870,  parishes  were  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  2  mills  in  addition  to  the  State 
tax.  One  year  later  an  act  rendered  it  obligatory  for  the  parish  authorities  to  raise 
annually  a  tax  of  not  less  than  1  mill  on  the  dollar  nor  more  than  2,  for  the  lease,  pur- 
chase, furnishing,  d^c,  of  school-houses,  while  in  any  parish  where  the  board  of  school 
directors  failed  to  establish  schools  within  60  days  alter  their  appointment  the  division 
superintendent  was  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  them  out  of  the  school  ftinds 
of  the  parish,  oitv,  or  town.  On  April  9.  1873,  school  boards  were  empowered  to  de- 
mand of  the  local  authorities  the  levy  or  an  extra  tax  for  that  and  succeeding  years 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  school  system.  The  laws  of  1877  changed 
the  taxation  somewhat :  the  parish  taxes  were  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  on  the  asse^ed 
valuation ;  the  special  taxes  were  to  be  levied  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  a  poll 
tax  of  $1  on  all  men  over  21  was  to  be  levied  (only  90  per  cent,  of  this  to  be  used  for 
school  purposes).  There  was  also  interest  on  the  United  States  deposit  ftind  and  on 
the  school  fund  to  be  used  for  schools.  The  constitution  of  1879  made  the  following 
provisions  for  the  support  of  schools :  (1)  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  declared 
to  be  $1,130,867,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
several  townships ;  (2)  a  poll  tax  of  $1  to  $1.50  on  each  male  over  21,  which  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  parishes  where  collected :  (3)  a  State  tax  on  property,  not  to  exceed  1 
mill  on  the  dollar ;  (4)  a  permissible  parish  tax,  which,  combined  with  all  other  parish 
taxes,  must  not  make  more  than  10  mills  on  the  dollar.  Elementary,  academic,  and 
normal  schools  were  early  provided  for,  but  no  private  institution  of  learning  was  to 
receive  any  school  moneys.  The  teachers,  to  be  legally  employed,  must  have  passed 
an  examination  and  have  received  certificates  from  parish  boards.  The  schools  of  all 
grades  under  this  system  are  to  be  tausht  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  5  days  each,  one  or 
more  schools  to  be  kept  open  in  each  district.  All  the  general  exercises  of  the  schools 
(except  in  parishes  wnere  French  predominates)  are  to  be  in  English.  The  element- 
ary branches  in  such  parishes  may  be  tausht  in  the  French  language.  No  school 
finds  are  to  be  used  for  sectarian  schools. —  (School  laws  and  constitutions.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  very  small  support  provided  by  the  State  for  its  common  schools  under  the  con. 
stitution  of  1879  and  the  close  restriction  of  local  taxation  for  them  proved  a  serious 

>  The  boaids  may  appoint  ■aperintendents  for  their  schoola,  who  shaU  be  also  ex  oflBolo  seoretaiieaof 
their  reipeotive  boards,  but  the  pay  for  both  offices  is  not  to  exoeed  §200  annually. 
*  For  the  school  officers  of  New  Orleans,  see  City  School  Systems,  forther  on. 
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check  to  educational  progress,  and,  nnlees  ^riyate  liberality  come  to  the  help  of  the  local 
school  boards,  short  terms  and  poorly  paid  teachers  must  for  some  time  be  the  rale. 
The  schools  of  New  Orleans  appeared  at  first  to  be  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  constitution ;  but  a  comparatively  liberal  appropriation  for  them 
on  the  part  of  the  city  administn^tors  saved  them  and  enabled  the  school  authori- 
ties to  keep  them  open  daring  a  large  part  of  1879-'80,  though  the  pay  of  teachers 
was  seriously  curtailed. 

For  the  StiEite  at  large,  the  statistics  of  1880  are  too  meagre  to  afford  any  fair  basis 
of  comparison  with  preceding  years,  many  of  the  school  officers  having  failed  to  send 
in  their  returns  and  many  treasurers  having  failed  to  give  official  information  of  the 
amount  of  poll  tax  and  other  fhnds  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
The  reduction  of  the  school  age  by  3  years  has  naturally  reduced  the  number  of  en- 
rolled pupils,  especially  in  schools  for  colored  youth,  but  this  mav  eventually  prove 
an  advantage  to  the  ones  enrolled,  as  the  smaUer  the  enrolment  tne  further  will  the 
slender  State  funds  go  in  continuing  the  sessions  of  the  schools  that  may  be  held.  But 
the  outlook  is  certainly  not  an  encouraging  one  on  the  whole. 

GENBRAL  REVIEW  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS. 

In  the  year  1870-71  a  general  reorganization  of  the  whole  school  work  was  under- 
taken. The  amended  laws  were  the  means  of  a  most  encouraging  advance  during  the 
nine  months  of  the  year  following.  StilL  for  two  years  there  was  considerable  trouble 
in  getting  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  educational  affairs,  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  some  of  the  division  superintendents.  Those  who  sent  in  the  reports  required  by 
law  gave  evidence  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  their  districts  and 
a  corresponding  advance  in  their  efficiency.  In  the  four  years  ending  in  the  latter 
pi^  of  1872  there  were  700  schools  established  (outside  of  New  Orleans)  where  none 
existed  before.  This  was  nearly  six  times  as  many  as  were  ever  in  operation  in  any 
one  year  preceding  in  the  history  of  the  State,  yet  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
them  in  1872  was  less  than  half  what  was  expended  in  1859.  Limited  school  accom- 
modations were  frequently  referred  to  in  the  earlier  years.  In  the  year  1874  the  free 
school  system  was  more  prosperous  than  before.  The  endeavors  to  educate  white  and 
colored  children  in  the  same  school  met  with  great  resistance  in  the  hieh  schools  of 
New  Orleans,  but  this  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  opening  of  separate  schools  for  this 
race  throughout  the  State,  and  in  1877  it  was  stated  that  me  colored  children  attended 
school  in  much  larger  numbers  than  the  white  youth;  also,  that  better  qualified 
teachers  were  provided  for  them  than  in  former  years.  In  1877  another  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  school  system  took  place  under  a  new  superintendent ;  the  schools  were 
ffraded ;  the  studies  indicated,  and  the  public  schools  designated  as  elementarv,  aca- 
demic, and  normal.  Greater  proficiency  was  attained  by  the  pupils  as  a  result,  and 
only  the  breaking  out  of  yellow  fever  prevented  marked  advance.  For  the  normal 
schools  and  universities  opened  during  the  ten  years,  see  the  proper  headings. — 
(State  reports.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

During  the  ten  years  the  trustees  of  this  fund  have  aided  the  Louisiana  schools  to 
the  amount  of  |64,230.  ^  While  in  the  earlier  years  the  amounts  were  distributed 
among  the  different  towns  and  to  the  various  districts  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  later 
years  they  were  ^ven  to  special  schools  and  normal  schools,  or,  where  particularly 
needed,  to  certain  towns,  as  formerly.  In  1879-W  there  were  f4,100  donated  from  the 
fhnd.  Of  this  amount,  |2,300  went* to  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  (white),  $1,300 
to  the  Peabody  Normal  (colored),  $300  to  Gnion  Academy  (a  spaded  free  public 
school,  to  enable  it  to  extend  its  session  to  10  months),  and  $200  to  tne  Loiusiana  Jour- 
nal of  Education. — (Reports  of  the  trustees  for  the  different  years.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  of  Locquet-Leroy  Institute,  New  Orleans,  reports  regularly.  It 
was  established  in  1677  and  admits  pupils  between  4  and  7  years  of  age.  Any  further 
information  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.* 

NBW  ORLBAN8. 

Officers,— A  board  of  20  directon.  of  whom  8  were  appointed  by  the  former  State 
board  of  ednoation  and  12  electea  by  the  monicipal  administrators,  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  appointed  by  the  board. 

StatUUcs, — Population,  216,140;  yonth  of  school  age,  56,947;  enrolled  in  pnblio 
schools,  17,886;  average  daily  attendance,  15,190;  teachers,  407;  expenditures, 
$250,444. 

Additional  parHoular$, —  Four  hundred  school  rooms,  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for 
both  study  and  recitation,  are  reported.  Of  these  280  were  for  the  primary  grade, 
118  for  the  grammar,  and  2  for  the  high  school.  The  number  of  school  days  in  the 
year  was  wQ,  and  182  were  taueht.  The  grounds,  buildings,  and  sites  for  school 
property  were  valued  at  $567,000,  uie  furniture  at  $65,000,  and  the  apparatus  at  $3,000. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  ASD  DEPARTMBKT 

As  early  as  1870  opportunity  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  found  in  one  normal 
•chool  and  in  one  normal  department.'  In  1873  another  normal  department  was  opened, 
and  in  1877  a  school  for  colored  students. 

The  Pedbody  Normal  Seminary  for  Louisiana,  established  in  New  Orleans  in  1870, 
offers  a  course  of  professional  training  to  graduates  of  the  city  academies  or  high  schools 
and  other  institutions.  There  are  Junior  and  senior  classes  in  the  normal  course,  in 
which  branches  tausht  in  the  elementary  schools  are  reviewed.  Lectures  are  also 
given  on  the  methods  of  teaching  and  disciplining  children.  A  tuition  fee  of  $2  a 
mouth  is  charffed  in  the  preparatory  department,  while  the  normal  department  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Peabody  fund. 

The  Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  StudentSf  also  at  New  Orleans,  was  first  opened 
in  1877.  It  aims,  in  a  2  years'  normal  course,  to  fit  graduates  and  advanced  scholttra 
over  17  years  of  age  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  A  letter  from  the  late  superin- 
tendent, Hon.  R.  M.  Lusher,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  1880,  states  that 
'Hhese  two  normal  schools  nave  continued  their  mission  of  usefulness  in  providing 
well  qualified  and  methodical  teachers  for  the  State  public  schools,  and  that  the  two 
model  schools,  in  which  their  graduates  and  the  senior  students  have  been  exereised  in 
practical  teacning  and  discipline,  have  also  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  chil- 
dren taught  therein." 

The  normal  department  of  Straight  University ,  New  Orleans,  dating  from  1870,  reported 
94  students  in  1879-'80. 

A  normal  class  is  formed  in  the  last  term  in  New  Orleans  University  every  year. 

teachers'  institutes. 

All  act  of  March  16,  1870,  made  provision  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes. 
Four  of  these  were  held  in  the  year  1871,  the  one  in  New  Orleans  continuing  3  days. 
They  were  said  to  be  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  teachers  but  to  increase  the  interest  in 
educational  matters  in  every  place  where  they  exist.  It  is  not  ascertainable  whether 
such  meeting  were  held  every  year  according  to  the  law,  but  in  1874  the  teachers  of 
the  second  division  organized  into  local  teachers'  institutes,  and  although  only  three 
or  four  regular  meetings  were  spoken  of  they  were  fruitftd  in  good  results.  The  re- 
port of  1876  alludes  to  5  of  these  institutes,  4  of  which  were  permanently  established. 
As  the  law  of  1877  is  silent  upon  this  subject,  it  is  thought  tnat  these  meetings  were 
allowed  to  die  out. —  (Laws  and  State  reports.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Louisiana  Journal  of  Education  made  its  appearance  in  April,  1879.  It  is  pub- 
lished once  a  month  at  New  Orleans,  and  is  under  the  editorship  of  Hon.  Robert  M. 
Lusher,  late  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  It  bids  fair  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  with  its  many  valuable  items  of  educational 
information  and  articles  on  right  modes  of  teaching. 

'  The  town  of  Shreveport  haa  11,017  inbabitants,  but  it  has  not  yet  reported  to  this  Bnrean. 
*  A  State  Normal  School  was  in  oxistenoe  from  1859  to  1862,  and  the  New  Orleans  Normal  School  in 
1868-*69.    The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  was  the  successor  of  this  last. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

ThiB  grade  of  sobool  existed  in  New  Orleans  from  an  early  day.  In  1874  a  liigh 
school  was  established  at  Baton  Ronge,  and  in  1875  such  a  school  was  also  iei>ortedm 
the  parish  of  Iberville.  In  1879  there  were  3  public  high  schools  at  New  Orleans,  the 
central  for  boys,  the  central  for  girls,  and  one  for  colored  pupils.  A  2  years'  courae 
of  study  embraces  mathematics,  English  literature,  rhetoric,  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, natural  science,  book-keeping,  and  French.  In  1879-'80  there  were  9  teachers 
reported.  The  enrolment  was  267 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  239.—  (State  reports 
and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  preparing 
students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries 
of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Lauinana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mecfuinioal  College.  Baton  Rouge, 
was  chartered  as  such  January  2, 1877,  by  the  uniting  of  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary 
and  Military  Academy  with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The 
former  was  chartered  in  1855  and  went  into  operation  January  2,  1860.  The  State 
University  was  founded  on  grants  of  the  public  lands  made  in  1806  and  1811  ''for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning.''  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  founded 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862  donating  public  lands  to  education.  The  former 
became  so  burdened  with  debt  that,  by  a  law  of  1876,  the  latter  was  united  with  it. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  are  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  fund. 
$182,313^  at  5  per  cent ;  the  seminary  fund,  $136,000,  at  4  per  cent. ;  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  from  the  State,  all  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  $24,556.  Un- 
der the  new  organization  of  1877-'78,  there  were  to  be  schools  of  literature,  of  science, 
of  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  and  of  military  science  ana  art,  of  medicine,  of  law,  ana 
such  other  schools  as  the  supervisors  might  establish.  In  December,  1880,  four  courses 
were  reported,  viz,  classical  and  scientino  of  5  years  each  (including  1  year  of  prepar- 
atory teaching)  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  courses  of  3  years  each  (also  incind- 
ing  a  similar  preparatory  year).  The  de^es  to  be  given  are  bachelor  of  art<s,  graduate 
in  agriculture,  and  graduate  in  mechanics.  There  were  49  students  at  the  close  of 
1880  in  the  college,  and  the  faculty  numbered  13.  No  female  students  are  admitted 
and  no  tuition  fees  are  charged.  The  institution  is  non-sectarian,  and  military  disci- 
pline (according  to  act  of  1^2)  is  still  adhered  to. —  (Letter  of  the  president  and  his 
report  to  the  board  of  supervisors.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  are  Jefierson,  St.  Charles,  Centenary,  and  College  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception;  the  universities,  Leland,  New  Orleans,  Straight,  and  the 
University  of  Louisiana.  All  report  preparatory  and  classical  courses;  4  (St.  Charles. 
Centenary,' Leland,  and  New  Orleans)  nad  scientific  departments  when  last  heard 
^m.  New  Orleans  and  Straight  Universities  had  normal  and  theological  courses: 
the  former  a  medical,  the  latter  a  legal  course.  Jefierson  College  (St.  Mary's)  and 
the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  reported  commercial  departments. 

The  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  a  quasi  State  institution,  but  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  State  University,  was  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  1845.^ 
Its  medical  department  was  then  in  operation;  its  law  department  was  afterwards 
organized:  ana  its  academical  department  held  its  first  session  in  1878-^9.  A  non- 
sectarian  institution,  it  is  divided  into  the  following  schools:  Latin,  Greek,  English 
(language,  history,  and  literature),  mathematics,  physics  and  mechanics,  cnemistry. 
French,  German,  and  a  commercial  course.  The  degrees  conferred  by  the  aoademical 
department  are  those  of  B.  a.  and  M.  a. 

Article  231  of  the  i\ew  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to 
establish  in  New  Orleans  a  university  for  the  education  of  persons  of  color,  to  provide 
for  its  proper  government,  and  to  appropriate  annually  fh>m  five  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  its  maintenance  and  support. — (Catalogues  and  constitution  of  1879.) 

iKsnTunoNS  por  the  sxtperior  instruction  of  young  wobobn. 

Leland,  New  Orleans,  and  Straight  Universities  admit  women.  Statistics  of  schools 
eeiHHsially  for  this  sex  are  to  be  found  in  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix. 

>  It  is  airain  recognized  m  a  State  nniveraity  in  the  oonstitntion  of  1879,  and  proviaion  for  ita  anppoit 
ia  diiectcxl  to  l>e  made. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  connected  with  the  State  University  at 
Baton  Rouge  reports  a  3  years'  agriculture  and  mechanical  course,  Including  I  year 
preparatory.  It  also  has  a  scientific  course,  which,  with  preparatory,  amounts  to  5 
years.  These  are  more  fully  described  under  Snperior  Instruction.  Scientific  courses 
appear  in  4  others,  St.  Charles  and  Centenary  Colleges  and  Leland  and  New  Orleans 
Uiuversities. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  a  3  years'  course  in  Straight  University,  which, 
organized  in  1870  under  Congregational  influences,  reports  35  students  for  the  year 
1879-'80.  No  examination  for  admission  is  required.  A  theological  department  con- 
nected with  Leland  University  (Baptist)  had  27  students  in  the  autumn  of  1880;  in 
one  in  New  Orleans  University  (Methodist  Episcopal)  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  200  other  students  for  that  year  in  the  only  account  at  hand. — (Return,  cata- 
logues, and  reports  of  missionary  associations.) 

For  full  statistics  of  reporting  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Legal  training  is  given  in  the  law  department  of  Straight  University,  organized  in 
1870.  Twenty-three  law  students  and  9  graduates  were  reported  in  187iM80.  The  course 
is  2  years  of  5  months  each  and  there  is  no  examination  for  admission.  The  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  organized  in  1847.  The  degree  of  B.  L.  is 
conferred  on  students  attending  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  or  1 
full  course  after  studying  twelve  months  with  a  counsellor-at-law  or  in  some  institurion 
having  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  b.  l.,  provided  that  on  examination  he  is  found 
worthy  of  the  honor. —  (Return  and  report.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisianay  at  New  Orleans,  established 
in  1835,  requires  3  years  of  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  with  attendance  on  2 
ftill  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each  year.  To  ^aduate,  the  student  must  have 
attended  dissections,  written  a  thesis,  and  passed  a  satisfactory  final  examination.  The 
institution  is  also  authorized  to  grant  diplomas  in  pharmacy. — (Circular  of  1879-'80.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Baton  Rouge,  was  opened  in  1852. 
Training  is  given  here  in  the  literary  branches  usually  taught  m  such  schools.  Type 
setting  and  presswork  were  taught  in  1876,  but  lack  of  means  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  other  employments,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  others  have  been  attempted 
since  then.  In  1880  there  were  43  pupils  (23  males  and  20  females)  in  the  institution, 
and  at  date  of  December  1, 1880,  some  35  pupils  remaining.  The  number  of  instructors 
was  3. — (Former  reports  and  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January,  1881.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  was  founded 
in  1871,  although  it  has  only  been  effectively  organized  since  1877.  Lack  of  a  perma- 
nent home  adapted  to  its  special  work  is  complained  of.  The  studies  are  reading, 
spelling,  defining  words,  point  writing,  arithmetic,  descriptive  and  physical  geogra- 

SQy,  English  grammar  and  literature,  nistory,  algebra,  and  the  elements  of  astronomy. 
lUy  the  younger  pupils  are  received  into  the  school ;  adults  are  taught  broom  and 
mattress  making.  Music  and  piano  tuning  are  also  taught.  Statistics  are  wantine 
for  1880.— (Reports.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  an  act  of  March  16, 1870,  the  division  superintendents  were  expected  to  "  en- 
courage and  assist  at  teachers'  associations,  to  be  convened  four  times  each  year,  if 
practicable,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  some  month  in  each  quarter,  in  each  parish  or 
in  several  parishes  united,  urging  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  of  the  same,  for  the 

Surpose  01  mutual  conference  and  instruction  in  their  duties."  In  the  year  1871  the 
tate  superintendent  of  public  instruction  (Hon.  Thomas  W.  Conway)  reported  that 
the  first  germ  of  a  State  teachers'  association,  as  auxiliary  to  teachers'  institutes, 
was  found  in  the  second  division,  where  the  teachers  of  two  parishes  had  formed  a 
society  for  mutual  improvement.  In  the  following  year  a  report  was  made  of  the  first 
State  educational  convention  which  had  been  held  in  Louisiana  since  the  war.    It  corn- 
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menced  on  the  23d  of  May,  1872,  and  oontinned  three  days.  Many  prominent  school 
workers  of  the  State  were  present  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  other  departments.  In- 
teresting discussions  took  place  and  the  meeting  was  considered  very  saccessfnl.  No 
further  mention  is  made  of  similar  meetings,  and.  like  teachers'  institutes,  they  seem 
to  have  been  neglected  of  late  years. —  (Laws  and  reports.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  EDwnf  H.  Fat,  State  mperintendmit  <^  public  tdueoHon^  New  OrUane. 

[Term,  Janaary,  1880,  to  January,  1884.] 

Other  miperintendents  in  tho  ten  years  have  been  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Conway,  1868-1872 ;  Hon.  Wm. 
G.  Brown,  1872-1878;  then  Hon.  Robert  M.  Lasher,  1876-1880. 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   C0MMIS8I0NEB  OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMART  OF  EBUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


187a-'71. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDANOB, 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-21).... 

In  snmmer  schools 

In  winter  schools 

Ayerage  attendance  in  summer . 
Ayerage  attendance  in  winter. 
Per  cent,  of  ayerage  attendance 
on  registration. 

SCHOOL     DISTRICTS    AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Towns  and  plantations  in  the 

State. 
Number  of  these  reporting. . . 

School  districts  reported 

Parts  of  districts 5.. 

Districts  with  traded  schools. . 

Pablic  school-houses 

Number  in  jrood  condition 

Number  buut  within  the  year. . 

Cost  of  those  built 

Valuation  of  all  school  property . 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

TBACHBBS  AND  THBIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  employed  in  sum- 
mer. 

Male  teachers  employed  in  win- 
ter. 

Female  teachers  employed  in 
summer. 

Female  teachers  employed  in 
winter. 

Teachers  graduates  of  normal 
schools. 

Ayerage  pay  of  men  a  month, 
excludmg  board. 

Average  pay  of  women  a  month, 
excluding  board. 

Average  ooit  of  board  a  month. 

INCOMB  AND  EXPBNDITCBB. 

Whole    receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  foir  them . . . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  permanent  school 
ftind. 


1871-'72. 


225,508 
112,813 
126,147 

87,29i» 

101, 177 

79 


486 

425 
3,853 

350 

420 
3,917 
2,234 

119 

$117,364 

2,488,523 

107 


119 

1,801 

3,790 

2,180 

264 

132  44 

13  72 

230 

$851,362 
858,662 


S^,751 
118,222 
126,311 
92,750 
102,443 
80 


500 

460 

'3,861 

310 

462. 

3,863! 

2,279| 

121 1 

$131,799| 


18ri-73. 


225, 17y 
116,750 
128,134 
92,526 
103,548 
80 


500 

476 

3,967 

347 


4,083 

2,397 

122 

$153,695 

2,644,2641  2,939,236 

106      112 


145 

1,870 

3,959 

2,213 

270 

$33  17 

14  40 

2  32 


849,278 


140 

1,904 

4.094 

2,327 

284 

$34  28 

15  16 

2  31 


1873-'74.  1874-'75. 


225,219 
122,458 
132,333 
98,744 
108,478 
81 


493 

488 

4,043 

361 


221,477 
117,821 
130,343 
95,058 
105,626 
81 


500 

486 

3,953 

368 


4,199 

2,591 

122 

$150,220 

3,079,311 

117 


161 

l.fl 

4,366 

2,367 

294 

$36  17 

16  20 

232 


$868, 582  $1,179, 712 


962,565 


$309,109;  $317,902  $319,273 


1,268,173 


$369,883 
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4,180 

2,689 

104 

$110,725 

3,019,549 

117 


171 

1,984 

4,496 

9,475 

297 

$36  96 

17  16 

238 


$1.318, 580  $1,313, 303 
1,313,303 


$400,558 
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TICS  OP  MAINID-1870-'71  TO  1879.'80. 


< 

bS 

hi 

•c  a 

'C  c 

S'S^- 

^*^s 

1875-^6. 

1876-^. 

1877-78. 

1878-W. 

1879-^. 

i 

lite 

|»- 

g  o^ 

218,490 

217,417 

214,797 

216,724 

214,656 

D. 

1,068 

D 

10,852 

126,482 

125.456 

127.087 

125,640 

123,729 

D. 

1,911 

I. 

10,91<» 

129,103 

132.865 

132,692 

128,880 

128,346 

D. 

534 

I. 

2,199 

99,106 

100,982 

102,805 

101,443 

101,554 

I. 

111 

I. 

14,264 

105,976 

107,653 

108,940 

106,302 

104,676 

D. 

626 

I. 

3.499 

80 

80 

82 

81 

82 

I. 

1 

I. 

3 

611 

513 

498 

498 

497 

D. 

1 

I. 

11 

496 

505 

487 

495 

493 

D. 

S^ 

I. 

68 

3,972 

4,039 

4,005 

4,053 

3,930 

D. 

123 

D. 

77 

350 

354 

344 

354 

353 

D. 

1 

I. 

-  3 

4,'26i 

4,222 

4.2i5 

4,263 

4,'369 

T' 

ie 

f" 

392 

2,802 

3,014 

2,943 

2,971 

2,859 

D. 

112 

I. 

625 

H6 

86 

82 

70 

67 

D. 

3 

D. 

52 

$164,399 

$62,766 

$92,746 

$72,176 

$74,801 

1. 

$2,625 

D. 

$42,563 

3.006.290 

3,022,722 

3,063,418 

2,947,655 

2,995,131 

r. 

47,476 

I. 

506,606 

118 

117 

118 

121 

120 

D. 

1 

I. 

13 

209 

228 

274 

333 

311 

D. 

22 

I. 

192 

2,351 
4,284 

2,253 
4,553 

2,280 
4,540 

2,325 
4,527 

2,325 
4,609 

I. 

524 

I. 

82 

I. 

819 

2,351 

2,361 

2,389 

2,349 

2.4a 

1. 

72 

I- 

241 

290 

314 

334 

385 

416 

I. 

30 

I. 

161 

935  45 

$32  76 

$32  63 

$29  65 

$25  57 

D. 

$3  98 

D. 

$6  87 

17  04 

16  56 

15  92 

15  32 

14  28 

D. 

1  04 

1. 

56 

234 

227 

220 

2  07 

1  85 

D. 

22 

D. 

45 

$1,090,446 

$1,067,104 

$1,140,914 

$1,078,883 

$1,047,716 

D. 

$31,168 

I. 

$196,353 

1,248,762 

1,170,668 

1,050,709 

1,084,691 

1,047,681 

D. 

37,010 

I. 

$189,019 

$400,668 

$400,500 

$437,987 

$437,987 

$438,287 

L 

$300 

I. 

$129, 178 
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126  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  the  chief  school  officer  since  1868  has  heen  a  saperintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a  tenn  of  3  years  or  daring 
the  pleasure  of  the  executive.  For  each  county  there  was  from  1869  to  1872  a 
county  supervisor  of  public  schools,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent,  for  a  3  years'  term.  For  e&oh  town 
there  is  either  a  superintending  school  committee  of  3  members,  chosen  all  together 
at  the  first  annual  town  meeting  and  afterwards  one  chosen  each  year  to  replace  an 
outgoing  one.  or  a  supervisor,  whose  election  terminates  the  offices  of  all  existing 
members  of  tne  committee.  For  each  school  district  there  is  a  school  agent,  chosen 
either  by  the  town  or  by  the  district  voters  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  look  after  the 
school-houses,  provide  them  with  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  take  uie  census  of  school 
children,  and  engage  teachers  if  this  should  not  be  done  by  the  town  committee. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  State  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund,  of  special 
local  funds,  of  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  fl  of  all  property  and  5  mills  on  $1  of  de- 
posits in  savings  banks,  and  of  local  taxes,*  which  must  not  be  less  than  80  cents  on 
each  inhabitant.  Thus  sustained  they  are  not  only  free  to  every  child  4  to  21  years 
of  age  residing  in  the  districts  where  they  are  taught,  but  children  between  9  and  15 
must  be  sent  to  them  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year,  unless  excused  for  cause  or 
instructed  elsewhere.  Still  further  to  secure  attendance,  manufjEkcturers  are  forbidden 
to  employ  children  without  a  certificate  under  oath  from  the  teacher  of  such  children 
that  they  have  attended  school  from  3  to  4  months  of  the  preceding  year.  Persons 
proposing  to  teach  in  any  public  school  must  present  a  certificate  of  qualification 
nrom  the  school  officer  or  officers  by  whom  they  have  been  examined,  and  then, 
before  receiving  pay  for  teaching,  must  deposit  with  the  school  committee,  or  its 
agent,  a  school  register  properly  filled  up  and  signed.  Only  the  common  English 
brancnes  of  study  are  required  to  be  taught,  but  fi^  high  schools  for  higher  branches 
are  provided  for,  and  any  city  or  town  is  allowed  to  make  annual  provision  for  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  for  persons  over  15  years  of  age. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  1870  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  towns  to  abolish  the  school  districts  and  con- 
duct the  schools  on  tne  township  plan,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extensively 
acted  on,  the  district  system  still  largely  prevailing.  In  the  same  year  5^  da^s  were 
made  the  legal  school  week  and  4  such  weeks  the  school  month,  a  rule  which  still  held 
in  1880.  Towns,  cities,  and  plantations  were  also  empowered  to  raise  money  by  tax- 
ation to  purchase  school  books  for  their  schools,  either  loaning  them  to  the  pupils  for 
use  or  furnishing  them  at  cost.  In  1871  the  provision  above  noticed  for  introducing 
drawing  into  town  or  city  schools  was  made ;  town  committees  were  authorized  to 
sign  (and  thus  make  valid  for  their  schools)  a  certificate  of  qualification  for  teaching 
given  by  a  normal  school,  a  county  supervisor,  or  the  State  superintendent ;  towns, 
too,  were  allowed  to  decide  by  vote  whether  the  town  committee  or  district  agents 
should  employ  the  teachers.  In  1872  the  law  of  1869  establishing  county  super- 
vision of  schools  was  repealed,  and  the  still  existing  tax  rates  of  1  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar of  all  property  and  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  deposits  in  savings  banks  through- 
out the  State,  with  80  cents  for  each  inhabitant  of  cities,  towns,  aud  plantations, 
were  adopted  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  1873  there  came  a  law  for  aiding  free 
high  schools  established  in  the  towns  to  the  extent  of  one -half  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  instruction  in  them,  not,  however,  to  exceed  $500  annually  to  any  town — 
a  law  which,  in  the  political  convulsions  of  1679,  was  suspended  for  a  year  and  then 
reenacted,  with  a  reduction  of  the  State  aid  by  one-half  and  with  a  prohibition  of 
teaching  ancient  or  foreign  languages  at  State  expense,  except  where  the  high  school 
forms  part  of  a  graded  school  system.  In  1875  the  compulsory  law  requiring  at  least 
3  months'  attendance  from  every  unexcused  child  between  9  and  15  years  oi  age  was 
passed ;  but  teachers*  institutes  were  abolished,  after  an  existence  dating  first  from 
1847  to  1860,  and  again  from  1869  to  1875.  Since  1875  no  noteworthy  changes  have 
been  made ;  however,  acts  were  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for 
teachers  in  the  Madawaska  territorv  in  1878  and  of  a  third  State  normal  school  at 
Oorham  in  1879 :  the  free  high  school  act  was  temporarily  su8i>ended  and  then  subse- 
quently changed,  as  above  noted,  and  the  law  for  securing  to  children  the  benefits  of 
at  least  elementary  instruction  was  improved. 

*  Thesft  taxes  are  imperative ;  failare  to  raise  the  80  cents  on  each  inhabitant  is  visited  with  a  penalty 
of  two  to  foar  times  the  amount  of  deficiency,  and  the  State  apportionment  is  withheld  mnn  the 
failing  district.  Other  taxes,  for  graded  schools,  for  tree  high  schools,  for  libraries  and  apparatus,  sad 
for  parchase  and  snpply  of  free  text  books  to  pnpils,  are  opBonaL  The  tax  of  80  cents  on  each  innabi* 
tout  is  a  reduction  trom  $1  in  1872,  made  possible  by  the  1  mill  State  tax  and  tax  on^vings  banks 
imposed  that  year.  {      , 
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GENERAL  CONDITION. 

By  comparison  of  1879-^80  with  the  preceding  year  there  may  be  seen  a  decrease  of 
1,008  in  the  number  of  youth  to  be  instructed  and  a  still  greater  decrease  in  the  pub- 
lic school  enrolment ;  but  the  ratio  of  average  attendance  to  registration  rose  1  per 
cent.  The  school  districts  reported  fell  oflf  by  123.  School-houses,  some  being  taken 
down  and  67  new  ones  built,  were  46  more  in  number,  but  112  less  were  reported  in 
good  condition.  The  number  of  male  teachers  foil  off,  that  of  female  teachers  some- 
what increased,  and  the  pay  of  teachers  was  considerably  reduced.  There  was  also 
a  decrease  of  $31,168  in  receipts  for  public  schools  and  of  $37,010  in  expenditures. 
Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  population  and  resources 
of  the  Stato  is  telling  on  the  general  condition  of  the  schools. 

r£sum£  for  ten  tears. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  ten  under  review  had  the  benefit  of  the  county  supervision 
established  in  1869  and  of  the  teachers'  institutes  reestablished  in  that  year:  both 
these,  with  the  aid  of  an  active  superintendent,  showed  their  effects  in  a  steadily  in- 
creasing enrolment  in  the  schools,  in  a  better  and  larger  average  attendance,  in  more 
judicious  arrangement  of  school  classes^  in  the  building  and  renewing  of  very  many 
school-houses,  and,  it  is  said,  in  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  teaching  in  the 
schools.  And  when,  in  1872,  the  supervisorship  and  institutes  were  both  abolished  in 
the  interest  of  a  false  economy  and  of  sonie  ignorant  opposition  to  new  ways,  the  ben- 
efit resulting  from  an  increase  of  current  school  funds  (through  the  1  mill  tax  on  prop- 
erty and  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  savings  in  the  banks,  permitting  an  increase  of 
teachers'  pay)  did  much  to  counterbalance  the  evils  that  might  otherwise  have  come 
from  the  aeetruction  of  the  former  agencies  for  good.  But  money,  without  close  local 
supervision  and  means  of  training  the  great  mass  of  teachers  for  good  work,  was  in- 
sufficient to  keep  up  the  progress  that  was  being  made  in  the  rural  schools,  though 
those  in  villages  and  cities  continued  to  improve.  The  free  high  school  act  of  1873, 
however,  when  once  its  machinery  was  put  into  good  working  order,  imparted  a  new 
stimulas  to  education  in  the  lower  schools  by  giving  intelligent  and  studious  yout^ 
a  prospect  t>f  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  ormnary  school  course.  And  thus,  not- 
withstanding the  great  check  in  1879  and  a  decrease  of  10,852  in  youth  entitled  to 
free  schooling,  we  find  in  the  ten  years  an  increase  of  about  11,000  in  public  school 
enrolment,  of  about  15,000  in  average  attendance,  of  456  in  the  number  of  public 
school-houses,  of  625  in  the  number  of  these  in  good  condition,  and  of  $506,608  in  the 
estimated  value  of  school  property. 

kindergarten. 

In  1874,  from  the  large  number  of  young  children  entering  the  lowest  primary  classes 
in  Lewiston,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  prepare  these  for  full  subsequent  school  work 
by  Kindergarten  training.  Two  classes  were  formed  accordingly,  and  were  found  so 
useful  that  they  have  been  since  continued,  one  of  them  giving  an  opportunity  for 
training  young  ladies  of  the  city  normal  practice  school  in  Kindergarten  methods. 
There  were  2  semi-Kindergarten  in  the  school  system  of  the  same  citv  in  1877,  but  they 
are  not  noticed  in  later  reports.  A  Kindergarten  was  also  reported  in  1878  at  Bidde- 
ford,  but  could  not  be  found  the  next  year. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

No  uniform  rule  respecting  these  prevails  in  Maine.  Augusta  had  in  1880  the  super- 
visor who  is  allowed  by  the  State  law  in  place  of  a  superintending  school  committee. 
Biddeford  had  the  regular  superintending  committee  of  3  persons,  one  being  subject 
to  change  each  year;  Bangor,  one  of  5,  with  a  school  agent;  Lewiston,  one  of  14, 
with  a  superintendent ;  Portland,  one  of  7,  representing  the  7  city  wards,  with  the 
mayor  as  chairman  ex  officio,  and  a  superintendent;  other  cities,  in  their  latest  re- 
ports, show  still  other  variations. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Population, 
ceDsus  of 
18S0. 


ChUdrenof.E?™;°\^* 


Average 
daUv  at- 
tendanoe. 


Kntuberof 
teaohen. 


Bxpendl> 
tare. 


Auburn .. 
AngastA . . 

bSS 

Biddeford 
Leviston. 
Portland 


0,55G 

8,666 
16,867 

7,876 
12.662 
10.083 
88.810 

7,600 


8,078 
2,233 
6,479 
8,100 
8,911 
6,074 
10.660 
2,164 


2,600 
1,195 
8,120 
1,066 
1,802 
8,148 
6,708 
1,410 


1,376 
093 
2,426 
836 
1,120 
2,043 
4,347 
1,143 


$17,166 
10,067 
28,622 
17.041 
17,647 
82, 4U 
04,144 
11,147 


a  The  flfoiea,  except  fbr  population,  are  for  1879-'80,  and  as  for  aa  may  be  trosa  retoxna  and  the  tahlj 
«f  the  Steie  report 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Auburn  reports  35  public  school  bnildings,  with  58  rooms  and  3,400  sittings  for  study, 
all  vfdued,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $143,000.  The  schools  are  classifiea 
as  primary,  jKrammar,  and  high.  One  new  school-house  was  built  during  the  year  at 
a  cost  of  |1,^. — (State  report  and  return.) 

Auguataf  though  the  State  capital,  had  what  the  supervisor  called  in  1880  "a  vicious 
system"  of  city  and  country  district  schools,  the  former  graded  as  primary,  grammar, 
and  high;  the  district  schools  having  veiy  slender  connection  with  the  ouiers  and 
little  pride  in  themselves,  though  the  districts  number  27.  each  with  its  school  asent. 
Yet  his  report  of  these  last  shows  that  good  work  has  been  done  in  sevefal  of  thu- 
Bohools  and  excellent  work  in  some. — (City  report.) 

Bangor f  besides  the  3,120  in  its  public  schools,  reports  3,210  in  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Those  of  the  city  occnpied  35  buildings,  generally  in  good  condition,  and 
with  61  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation;  valuation  of  them  in  a  return,  |70,000; 
in  State  report,  |150,000.  The  classification  is  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  with  ungraded  suburban  schools.  The  teaching  is  said  to  have  been  Konerallv 
very  good^  the  hieh  school  supplying  many  of  the  teacners  and  doing  its  work  so  well 
that  9  of  its  ^aouates  entering  Yale,  Harvard,  Bowdoin,  and  Colby  were  admitted 
without  conditions. — (Return  and  city  school  report.) 

Bath  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  16  school  buildings,  all  in  good  conditioD^ 
and  rated,  withjoprounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $50,000. — (State  report.) 

Biddefard  bad  21  school  buildings,  inclucQng  20  rooms  for  primary  classes,  5  for  inter- 
mediate, 5  for  grammar,  and  3  ror  hi^h,  all  affording  1,700  seats,  besides  those  of  an 
additional  high  school  room  for  recitation  only.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private 
and  parochial  schools,  200. — (Retnm.) 

Lewiaton^  under  the  superintendency  of  a  former  State  school  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
reported  1  high  school,  with  5  teachers;  1  grammar  school,  with  10;  9  intermediate, 
each  with  1  teacher;  25  primary,  with  29 ;  an  ungraded  school,  with  1  male  teacher; 
15  rural  schools,  with  as  many  female  teachers ;  a  singing  master  and  a  normal  prac- 
tice teacher;  in  all,  52  schools,  with  4  male  and  67  female  teachers.  The  school-houses 
numbered  28,  valued  at  $180,000.  A  diminished  attendance  of  271,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  of  144  in  the  number  entitled  to  free  schooling,  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  greater  demand  for  juvenile  labor  and  partly  by  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  numerous  French  Canadians  to  have  their  chudren  taught  in  a  French 
school  under  a  priest  of  their  own  faith.  The  instruction  in  the  city  schools  is  said 
to  have  been  generally  excellent,  most  of  the  new  teachers  for  ten  years  past  consist- 
ing of  graduates  of  the  city  hi^h  school,  who  have  spent  a  year  after  their  sraduatiou 
in  a  practice  school  under  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  a  highly  ^alified  lady. 
This  practice  school  includes  the  elements  of  Kindergarten  training,  2  Kindergarten 
classes  having  been  maintained  by  the  city  since  1874.  Free  evening  classes  were 
opened  November  24, 1879,  and  continued  tiU  April  1,  meeting  a  need  tmit  has  existed 
for  several  years.  The  enrolment  was  242;  the  average  attendance,  130. — (City  re- 
port, 1879-^80.) 

Portland,  grading  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  housed  them  in  15 
buildings  (one  of  them  built  within  the  year),  containing  lOi  rooms  for  study  and 
recitation  under  1  teacher,  13  under  2  teachers,  and  15  for  recitation  only,  all  affording 
5,981  seats  for  study  and  valued,  with  sites.  &c.,  at  $350,000.    Music,  drawing,  and 

rmmaubhip  were  taught  bv  specialists,  and  the  city  school  for  deaf  pupils  had  also 
special  teachers,  who  used  the  articulation  method.    A  city  practice  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  is  maintained.— (Report  of  1879  and  return  for  1880.) 

Boakland  appears  to  have  had  the  instruction  of  its  children  entirely  under  its  own 
control,  reporting  no  enrolment  in  either  private  or  parochial  schools.  For  its  public 
schools  it  had  11  Duildings,  with  about  1,700  sittings.  Only  4  of  these  buildings,  how- 
ever, were  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  '^e  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high,  and  were  under  a  school  committee  with  no  superintendent. — (State 
report  and  return. ) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

8TATB  NORBIAL  AND  TRAINXNG  SCHOOLS. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  3  institutions  known  as  State  normal  schools,  two 
of  them  m  the  western  part  of  the  State,  at  Farmington  and  Gk>rham,  first  opened  in 
1864  and  1879,  and  one  in  the  eastern  part,  opened  at  Castine  in  1867.  But  besides  these, 
normal  departments  at  the  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittstield,  and  at  Oak  Grove 
Seminary,  Vassalboro',  have  been  aided  by  the  State  since  1671 ;  and  in  1878  a  training 
school  for  teachers  was  opened  under  State  authority  among  the  Acadian  French  of 
the  Madawaska  territory  in  the  remote  northeast.  All  these  are  snbiect  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  a  State  board  of  normal  school  trustees,  composed  of  5  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  the  governor  and 
State  superintendent  of  common  schools  as  ex  officio  members.^ 

>  In  eftoh  OMe  the  town  in  which  a  nonnal  tohool  i«  situated  ftmUhee  the  neoewary  gronndi  and  build' 
ingi  without  expeose  to  the  State. 
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The  State  schools'  at  Fannington  and  Castine  have  had  conises  of  two  years  each; 
that  at  GU)rhMn  began  with  a  one  year's  coarse  and  maintained  it  in  1680.  The  anxili- 
ary  normal  departments  at  Pittsfield  and  Vassalboro'  have  three  years'  courses.  The 
Kadawaska  school  grants  diplomas  after  one  year  of  stndy  and  the  passing  of  a  satis- 
factory examination.  In  the  first  5  the  attendance  of  normal  students  for  1879-^80 
was  644;  the  number  graduated,  147.  The  Madawaska  school  had  an  attendance  of 
96  pupils*  in  its  two  sessions  at  Fort  Kent  and  two  at  Van  Buren,  but  apparently  no 
ffraduates,  though  its  work  is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  the  schools  or  the  region 
in  which  it  operates. — (State  reports  for  1876,  1879,  and  1880.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Portland  and  Lewiston  have,  as  before  mentioned,  practice  schools  for  training  gradu 
ates  of  their  high  schools  who  desire  to  teach.  The  course  in  each  appears  to  require 
a  year.    At  Lewiston  8  were  under  training  in  1879-'80;  at  Portland  13  in  1878-79. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes,  abandoned  in  1875  from  lack  of  attendance  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  for  whose  improvement  they  were  designed,  had  not  been  reestablished 
up  to  1^^. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education — successor  from  1867  to  1875  of  such  preceding 
papers  as  the  Scholars'  Leaf,  the  Common  School  Advocate,  the  Maine  Teacher,  and 
the  Maine  Normal — was  in  the  latter  of  those  years  absorbed,  with  other  educational 
papers  of  the  New  £n eland  States,  in  the  New-Encland  Journal  of  Education,  in 
which  the  State  has  still  a  department,  usually  cared  for  by  the  State  superintendent. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  act  of  1873,  which  proffered  State  aid  not  to  exceed  $500  annually  to  each  town 
that  should  have  established  and  maintained  a  free  high  school  for  at  least  10  weeks 
in  any  year,  developed  in  th^  first  year  after  its  passage  150  such  schools  in  134  towns 
and  districts,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  10,286  pupils.  The  number  of  both  schools 
and  pnpils  was  subsequently  increased  and  a  great  imnulse  ffiven  to  secondary  train- 
ing. The  suspension  of  the  act  from  February  27,  1879,  to  February  28,  1880,  cnt  off 
for  that  year  the  State  aid  which  had  been  offered  and  broke  up  very  many  of  the 
schools.  When  its  operation  was  renewed  the  State  aid  was  reduced  fh)m  $500,  the 
former  maximum,  to  |250  annually.  Hence  only  86  towns  sustained  such  schools 
daring  the  remainder  of  that  school  year,  the  teachers  in  them  numbering  385,  the 
pupils  registered  6,215,  the  average  attendance  5,192.  The  State  expenditure  for 
these  schools  was  only  $13,813;  that  of  the  towns  and  districts  aided,  $d4,459. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  cpUeges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  especially 
devoted  to  preparing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appen- 
dix. For  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  each  class  of  schools,  see  corresponding  tables 
in  tiie  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Exclnding  the  State  Agricultural  College,  to  be  found  under  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion, further  on,  there  are  only  3  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  State:  (1)  Botcdoin 
OMeaCf  Brunswick,  chartered  under  that  title  in  1794,  in  honor  of  Qovemor  James 
Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts:  (2^  Colby  University,  WaterviUe,  chartered  as  the  Maine 
Literary  and  Theological  Institution  in  1813  and  as  WaterviUe  College  in  1820;  (3) 
BaU9  ColUaey  Lewiston,  chartered  as  the  Maine  State  Seminary  in  18S6  and  under  its 
present  title  in  1864,  in  honor  of  Hon.  Benjamin  E.  Bates,  of  Boston,  a  liberal  bene- 
factor.   Thefirst  is  under  Congregational  influences;  the  second  unae 


_  der  regular  Bap- 

tist ;  the  third,  Free  Baptist,  ^e  latter  2  admit  both  sexes  to  collegiate  privileges, 
Bates  having  done  so  from  the  be^nning,  leading  the  New  England  colleges  in  this 
respect,  while  Colby  has  done  it  since  1871.  All  have  had  high  standards  throughout 
the  past  ten  years.  Bowdoin  began  with  a  division  of  its  course  into  classic^,  and 
scientific  and  closed  with  a  rea^ustment  which  made  the  regular  course  again  a 
single  one,  giving  large  place  to  scientific  studies  and  after  the  second  year  allowing 
a  liberal  ran^e  of  electives,  with  much  attention  to  modem  languages.  A  4  years' 
course  in  engineering  will  hereafter  be  rewarded  with  the  degree  of  B.  s. ;  the  regular 


I  Tbese  are  the  flgores  in  the  State  report,  p.  08.    A  retnm  says  82  normal  pupils,  20  others. 
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course,  except  for  those  who  entered  as  scientific  students,  with  that  of  b.  a.  Arrange- 
ments for  post  graduate  instruction  have  existed  for  some  years.  A  new  plan  of  ad- 
mitting students,  resemhlkig  somewhat  that  of  Michigan  University  but  with  more 
guards  upon  it,  was  also  adopted.  Considerable  additions  to  its  funds  were  made  by 
generous  benefactors  in  IdtiO.  Bates  and  Colby  have  maintained  throughout  the  ten 
years  only  one  course,  that  leading  to  the  B.  a.  degree,  Colby  allowing  also  students 
who  desire  it  to  take  specially  selected  partial  courses.  At  Bowdoin  in  1870-71  the 
collegiate  faculty  numbered  9;  at  Colby,  7  ;  at  Bates,  8|  in  1879-^80,  at  the  first,  13; 
at  the  second,  8 ;  at  the  third,  7.  Collegiate  students  in  1870-71  nunlbered  1^  at 
Bowdoin,  52  at  Colby,  and  78  at  Bates ;  in  1879-^80,  149  at  Bowdoin,  157  at  Colby, 
and  141  at  Bates.  — (Keports  and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  any  such  schools  reporting  for  1879-^80,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  ap- 
pendix; for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  chartered  in 
1863  and  partially  organized  in  1868,  has  been  the  special  agency  for  this  form  of 
instruction  in  the  Stat<e.  In  1870  it  presented  but  one  course,  though  this  had 
the  elements  of  several.  In  1871  came  4  courses:  agriculture,  civil  en^eering, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  one  composed  of  several  elective  studies.  In  1874  a 
course  in  chemistry  was  added,  and  in  1876  one  in  science  and  literature,  the  former 
elective  course  spreading  out  meantime  into  several  allowed  courses  or  that  class, 
which  are  still  continued,  but  which  lead  to  no  degrees.  The  regular  courses,  num- 
bering 5  in  1880,  are  of  4  years;  the  special  may  be  shorter.  The  college  seems  to 
have  been  open  to  young  women  from  the  first,  though  very  few  feminine  names  ap- 
pear upon  its  lists.  Faculty  of  instruction,  11  in  1870-71  and  8  in  1879-^80;  students 
in  the  termer  year,  31 ;  in  the  latter,  102,  including  4  special  and  2  graduate  students. — 
(Reports  from  1870-71  to  1879-»80.) 

Bowdoin  College^  which  in  1870-71  instituted  a  separate  scientific  course,  dropped  this 
in  1880.  embracing,  however,  in  its  reconstructed  regtJar  course  a  fair  amount  of 
scientific  study,  with  considerable  fireedom  of  choice. — (Report  of  1880-^81.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  in  3  years'  courses  was  given  in  1879-*80,  as  previously,  at  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor  (Trinitarian  Congregational),  under  5  instruc- 
tors, and  at  the  theolo^cal  school  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston  (Free  Baptist^,  under  the 
same  number.  Both  aim  to  have  college  bred  students  and  require  a  prelimmary  exam- 
ination when  others  present  themselves.  At  Bates  there  is  an  English  course,  as  well 
as  one  that  embraces  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek.  '  Students  in  1879^*80  at 
Bangor,  28;  at  the  Bates  school,  18. —  (Reports  and  return.) 

No  law  school  appears  in  1879-^80. 

Medical  training  after  the  **  regular"  form  is  given  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine, 
at  Brunswick,  a  department  of  Bowdoin  College  there,  and  at  the  Portland  School  for 
Medical  Instruction,  Portland.  The  former  requires  a  good  English  education,  3  years 
of  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures  of  at 
ieast  16  weeks  each,  with  a  thesis  and  satisfactory  final  examination,  which  last,  how- 
ever, may  be  partially  anticipated  by  an  examination  in  certain  specified  studies  at 
the  close  of  the  first  lecture  course.  The  Portland  school  does  not  confer  degrees,  but 
aims  to  furnish  a  much  higher  grade  of  preliminary  instruction  in  medical  science  than 
can,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances,  be  obtained  under  a  private  instructor.  It.  like 
the  other,  requires  for  entrance  a  good  English  education,  and  also  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  natural  science.  The  faculty  of  instruction  in  the  Brunswick  school 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  9  professors  in  1880,  under  whom  were  98  students  for  the 
session  of  1879-^80.  At  the  Portland  school  the  faculty  numbered  11 ;  the  students, 
16. —  (Reports  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MITFES,   BUND,  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Portland  School  for  the  Deaf  continued  in  1879-*80  the  only  institution  in  the 
State  for  the  training  of  any  of  these  classes,  the  blind  and  feeble-minded  being  pro- 
vided for  in  other  States.  In  this  school,  wnich  was  established  in  1876  and  forms  a 
Eart  of  the  city  system,  instruction  was  given  in  the  articulation  method  in  1879-*80 
y  3  special  teachers  (all  females)  to  20  pupils,  some  of  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
State.  The  work  done  and  the  beneficial  efiecta  of  it  on  the  pupils  are  spoken  of  by 
the  city  school  authorities  in  terms  of  high  praise. —  (Return  for  1879-^  and  leport 
for  1879.)  ^  T 
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EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

In  Bangor,  Lewiston,  and  Portland,  at  least,  perhaps  in  other  cities  of  the  State,  are 
orphan  asylums  or  homes  in  ^hich  ohildren  are  trained  in  the  elements  of  an  English 
edaoation,  as  well  as  in  such  household  industries  as  may  prepare  them  for  future  self 
support.  There  were  reported  in  1879-^^  in  such  homes  or  asylums  387  children, 
under  13  iustructors. 

RKFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Maine  State  Beform  School,  Cape  Elizabeth,  receives  boys  from  8  to  16  commit- 
ted to  it  for  minor  crimes  and  endeavors  to  train  them  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
in  the  branches  of  a  fair  common  school  education,  and  in  such  work  as  farming, 
gardening,  bakine^  cane  seating  of  chairs,  &o.,  with  a  view  to  making  them  pro- 
ductive industrialists.  It  received  44  inmates  in  1879-'80  and  discharged  46,  leaving 
120  on  its  roll.  The  whole  number  since  its  first  establishment  in  1850  was  1,653. — 
(Past  reports  and  return  for  1880.) 

The  Maine  IndtistHal  School  for  ChirU,  Hallowell,  which  reported  34  upon  its  roll  at 
the  close  of  1879  and  35  at  the  close  of  1880^  averaged  during  the  year  34  under  train- 
ing in  school  studies  and  household  industries.  Its  alms  are  essentially  the  same  with 
those  of  the  reform  school  above  noticed,  only  most  of  its  inmates  are  girls  in  danger 
of  £alling  into  vice  and  crime  rather  than  real  criminals. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association,  which  has  existed  since  1859,  has  been  for  some  years 
endeavoring  to  organize  itself  on  a  more  strictly  professional  basis.  In  April,  1880, 
a  call  was  issued  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  May  6  and  7,  at  Waterville,  with  a  view  to 
effecting  this  more  fully.  A  pmn  for  such  an  organization  was  presented  with  the  call 
for  the  meeting,  this  plan  being  that  the  Educational  Association  and  the  Teachers' 
Association  should  merge  themselves  in  a  newly  organized  one  to  embrace  two  classes 
only.    The  first  of  these  was  to  consist  of  (1)  college  graduates  or  instructors;  (2) 

Erincipals  of  normal  schools ;  (3)  principals  of  secondary  schools ;  (4)  principals  of 
igh  schools  in  towns  having  a  complete  system  of  graded  schools ;  (5)  persons  recom- 
mended for  admission  by  an  advisory  committee  of  7  members  appointed  by  the 
association,  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  such  persons,  as  of  the  others,  being  ten 
years'  experience  in  teaching.  The  second  class  was  to  include  (1)  teachers  lacking 
only  the  requisite  experience  for  eligibility  to  the  first  class ;  (2)  graduates  of  normal 
schools ;  (3)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  which  certify,  by 
a  diploma,  the  completion  of  a  course  of  at  least  3  years,  a  year's  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  to  come  after  graduation  in  this  case;  (4)  non-graduates  with  3 
years'  successfulexperience  in  teaching  in  schools  not  lower  than  the  grammar  grade ; 
(5)  any  other  teachers  of  3  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  who  should  be 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

It  was  further  stated  that  all  members  of  the  association  and  those  proposing  to 
become  such  would  be  expected  t^  read  professional  works  treating  of^the  history, 
the  principles,  and  the  methods  of  education,  and  of  the  school  system  and  school 
laws  of  Maine,  and  that,  in  considering  applications  for  membership,  this  condition 
would  be  especially  empnasized. 

Singularly  enough,  no  account  of  this  meeting  or  of  its  results  has  since  appeared 
in  any  journal  coming  to  the  Bureau;  but  as  tne  State  rex>ort  for  1880  says  that  in 
Ma^  of  the  year  1880  a  new  State  association  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Mame  Pedagogical  Society,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  at  Waterville.  It  is  supposed  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
merged  in  this,  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  features  of  which  are  embodied 
in  the  constitution  of  the  new  society :  although  the  same  page  of  the  State  report 
tells  of  two  interesting  and  fully  attended  meetings  of  the  redagogical.  Society  *'in 
connection  with  the  older  State  Educational  Association." 

The  new  society  proposes  to  devote  itself  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  organization  and  government  of  schools,  methods  of  instrac- 
tion,  professional  standards,  and  the  principles  which  should  control  the  i)olicy  and 
legislation  of  the  State  in  respect  to  education. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  K.  A.  Lues,  State  tuperintendent  qf  common  tekooUt  Augutta. 

[Tonn,  February  6, 1880,  to  apparently  the  same  date,  1883.] 

Preceding  snperintendenta  in  the  ten  years  have  been  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  first  appointed  in  1808, 
and  twice  snccessirely  reappointed  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  resi^i^ning  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
third  term,  in  1876;  Hon.  William  J.  CortheU,  October,  1876,  to  December  31, 1878;  Hon.  K.  A.  Luce, 
December  31, 1878,  to  April  16, 1670;  Hon.  £.  k  Morris,  April  16, 1879,  to  February  6, 1880. 
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SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIOKAIi  STATIS 


1870-^1. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDANCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-20)  a .  .. 

Enrolled  in  pabllc  schoolA 

Average  doily  attendance. 

nnlnrAil  nnniin  AnmllAil  . . 

276,120 

115,683 

56,435 

276,120 

114,974 

55,168 

276,120 

130,324 

59,001 

14.171 

1,742 
183 
225 

1,079 
1,476 

2,555 

276,120 

135,874 

65,168 

18,464 

1,802 

276,120 

142,992 

69,259 

22,469 

1,846 
187 
322 

1,129 
1,594 

2,723 

392 

$41  73 

$1,376,046 
1,641,047 

$350,370 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Schools  in  operation  .......... 

1,509 
183 

1,520 
184 

Average  duration  in  days 

Sohoolfl  for  colored  chlMren 

260 

TBACHBBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women   teaching   in    public 
schools. 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  in  colored  schools.... 

1,020 
1,249 

2,269 

2,333 

2,689 
331 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teach- 
ers. 

BSCEIPTSAND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total     receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Total  expenditure  for  public 

schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 
PAmiATiAnt  nnhnnl  fhnd 

$45  83 

$1,231,622 
1,214,729 

1315,370 

$39  86 

$1,398,608 
1,354,066 

$315,370 

$1,238,101 

$1,338,908 
1,462,891 

$350,370 

mCmgoM  ciWQ. 
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TICS  OP  MABYIiANl>-18T0-'Tl  TO  1879-^80. 


1875-^6. 


1876-^. 


1877-^8. 


1878-79. 


1879-W. 


41 


e 


48 


\% 


5  IS 


276,120 

146,198 

73,069 

23,083 


1,872 
182 
320 


276,120 

150,276 

75,726 

(25,644 


1,956 
184 
344 


2,850 

407 

941  65 


$1,633,490 
1,623,349 


2,906 

441 

$41  95 


11,637,583 
1,637,583 


1906,229   $906,229 


276,120 

156,274 

81,829 

26,216 


1,989 
182 
372 


1,295 
1,776 

3,071 

472 

$40  43 


$1,540,861 
1,593,260 

$906,229 


276,120 

165,486 

84,245 

27,457 


2,009 
189 
391 


1,280 
1,811 

3,091 

491 

$43  49 


$1,611,769 
1,561,558 

$906,229 


276,120 
162,431 

85,778 
28,221 


2,044 


D. 
I. 
I. 


3,055 

1,533 

764 


35 


I.   46,748 
I.   29,343 


535 


1,330 
1,795 

3,125 

508 

$41  06 


$1,483,862 
1,544,366 

$906,229 


I. 
D. 

I. 
I. 
D. 


50 
16 

34 
17 
43 


310 
546 

856 


D.  $127, 907 
D.   7,192 


D.   $4  77 

I.  $252,240 
I.  329,637 

L  $590,859 


(The  Baltimore  ttotistics are  fbr  14 Tnnmtha. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFPICEBS. 

A  State  board  of  education  has  general  care  and  snpervision  of  public  education.  The 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  a  member  and  the  executive  officer  of  the  board 
and  ex  officio  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

County  educational  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of  county  school  com- 
missioners, numbering  3  members  in  counties  having  less  than  100  schools,  appointed 
for  3  years  by  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  District  school  affairs  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  boards  of  district  school  trustees  of  3  persons,  appointed  annually  by  the 
county  school  commissioners.  The  county  board  elects  a  person  not  a  member  to  serve 
as  its  secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner. 

OTHBB  FEATURBS  OF  THE  8TBTBM. 

The  funds  for  public  schools  are  derived  firom  the  income  of  a  public  school  fhnd, 
£rom  a  State  school  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  |100,  and,  when  these  are  not  sufficient,  from 
county  taxes  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on  $100  of  property,  unless  the  county  commis- 
sioners approve  a  higher  rate.  The  system  embraces  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools,  a  State  normal  school,  and  teachers'  institutes.  District  libraries  are  encour- 
aged by  an  appropriation  of  $10  a  year  to  each  district  that  is  willing  to  raise  an  equal 
amount  for  toe  purpose;  and  district,  county,  and  State  teacherer  associations  are 
recommended  by  the  school  law  as  important  means  of  elevating  the  stuidard  of  pub- 
lic education.  One  or  more  schools,  free  to  white  youth  6  to  21,  must  be  taught  in  each 
district,  for  10  months  in  each  vear  if  possible;  and  if  in  any  county  the  term  be  less 
than  7  months  that  county  forfeits  its  share  of  the  public  funds.  Pree  public  schools 
for  colored  children  6  to  20  years  old  must  be  established  in  each  election  district  and 
kept  open  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  county,  provided  the  avera^ge 
attendance  at  each  be  not  lees  than  15  pupils.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  epecuil 
boards  of  school  trustees  appointed  by  the  boards  of  county  school  commissioners,  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  schools  for  white  children,  and  furnish  instruction  in  the 
same  branches.  All  the  school  taxes  paid  by  colored  people  go  to  support  their  schools, 
as  well  as  an  apijropriation  of  $100,000  £rom  the  proceeds  of  the  State  school  tax. 
Teachers  are  required  to  make  quaiterly  reports  of  school  statistics  to  county  school 
commissioners,  the  penalty  for  failure  being  forfeiture  of  pay.  and  county  commissioners 
must  make  annual  report  to  the  State  boara  of  education.  A  teacher  cannot  be  legally 
employed  in  a  public  school  unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  county 
examiner,  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  or  the  State  board  of  education,  or 
a  diploma  as  ^uduate  of  the  State  Normal  School. — (State  school  laws,  1874.) 

IIASUMA  of  the  SCSOOL  8T8TBM  FOB  TEN  TBABS. 

Since  1870  no  essential  change  has  been  made  in  the  school  law;  slight  additions 
and  amendments  were  introduced  in  1872  and  1874  which  made  the  machinery  work 
more  smoothly,  but  the  organic  law  was  substantially  unaltered  during  the  decade. 
The  income  of  the  white  schools,  however,  was  seriously  affected  in  1878  by  a  provision 
of  law  making  the  $100,000  appropriated  for  colored  schools  payable  out  of  the  tax 
(10  cents  on  $100)  which  was  imposed  in  1878  for  the  benefit  of  white  schools  exclu- 
sively. With  this  exception  the  publio  school  system  has  had  10  years'  trial  under 
very  favorable  oiroumstances — encouragement  from  the  legislature,  sympathy  from  the 
people,  and  careftil  supervision  by  the  various  boards  of  direction. 

Comparing  the  statistics  of  1879-^80  with  those  of  1870-71,  we  find  an  increase  in 
enrolment  and  average  attendance,  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers,  in  the 
amount  of  money  Teceived  and  expended  for  publio  schools,  and  in  the  amount  of 
school  fund,  the  only  item  showing  decrease  being  that  of  teachers'  pay.  A  similar 
comparison  of  the  county  school  statistics,  excluding  Baltimore,  shows  tnat  while  l^e 
population  has  increased  about  17|  per  cent,  since  1870,  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled in  public  schools  was  47^  per  cent,  greater,  the  expenditure  for  publio  schools 
ouly  21  per  cent,  greater,  and  the  cost  per  capita  on  enrolment  18  per  oent.  leas.— 
(State  report,  1880.) 

GENERAL  OONDmON. 

The  statistics  of  1879-^  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  publio 
schools,  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  in  the  numoer  of  schools  taught, 
and  in  that  of  teachers;  with  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  teachers  and  in  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  public  schools.  No  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of 
youth  of  school  age,  for  the  reason  that  a  census  of  school  population  is  taken  only 
once  in  10  years  and  that  for  1880  has  not  been  reported.  Glreat  improvement  in  the 
schools  is  not  expected  untU  publio  sentiment  shall  Justify  a  laiger  expenditure  of 
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money  for  them ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  helieved  that  ranch  ^ood  wonld  result 
£rom  a  more  rigorons  execution  of  the  school  law  in  certain  particuuirs,  among  others 
in  respect  to  the  supervision  and  grading  of  the  schools  and  the  holding  of  teachers' 
institutes. 

kikderoXbten. 

The  first  Kindergarten  in  this  State  appears  to  have  been  established  in  1872  by 
Mrs.  Wilhelmine  O'Donnell,  at  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore ;  the  second,  by  Mrs. 
£.  Otis  Williams,  190  North  £utaw  street,  in  the  same  city.  The  latter  still  continued 
in  1879  at  206  North  Howard  street,  and  there  are  2  others.  For  any  reporting  statis> 
tics  of  1879-'80,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  BALTIMORE. 

OFFICEBS. 

The  Baltimore  public  schools  were  still  in  1880  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners of  20  members  elected  by  the  city  council  for  4  years,  one-fourth  going  out 
each  year,  the  board  electing  a  president,  secretary,  superintendent,  and  assistant 
superintendent. 

STATISTICS.' 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is  332,190;  youth  of  school  age, 
86,961;  number  enrolled,  48,066;  average  attendance,  29,961;  number  of  teachers,  62^; 
expenditure,  $617,153. 

ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULAK8. 

Baltimore  reports  125  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  board^  viz :  Baltimore 
City  College,  2  nigh  schools  for  girls,  38  grammar,  59  primary,  5  Enclish-Ctorman.  and 
14  colored  day  schools,  1  white  and  4  colored  evening  schools,  and  1  normal  school. 
Of  the  total  number  attending  (.36,337),  236  were  non-residents,  12,496  were  pay  pupils, 
and  23,841  free;  4,920  were  colored  and  31,417  white.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  104 
were  men  and  716  women;  634  were  educated  at  high  schools  or  academies,  SiB  at 
normal  schools,  and  38  at  colleges  or  universities. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  work  of  the  schools  during  1879-'80,  though 
there  was  not  the  usual  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  attendance 
was  not  so  satisfactory  as  during  the  previous  year.  Special  attention  was  ^i ven  to  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  ever  passing  beyond 
the  latter.  The  CTammar  schools  made  considerable  progress  during  the  year ;  the 
primary  improved  in  attendance,  methods  of  instruction,  character  of  the  work  ac- 
complished, discipline,  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  study,  punctuality,  neatness,  and 
morality.  Music,  drawing,  and  German  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  Music 
and  drawing  are  taught  by  regular  and  special  teachers:  music  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  and  high  schools  for  girls,  and  drawing  in  all  the  schools.  The  colored 
schools  give  the  same  grade  of  instruction  as  those  for  whites;  the  houses  for  them  are 
as  comfortable,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  against  them.  The  5  evening  schools 
taught  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  not  reopened  in  October,  partly  from 
a  lack  of  funcus  and  also  because  it  was  thought  the  results  had  not  been  commensu- 
rate with  the  cost.  Baltimore  City  College  (the  high  school  for  boys)  hud  560  pupils, 
with  13  teachers.  The  graduating  class  increases  every  year,  showing  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  year  to  the  course  has  not  made  it  less  popular.  Pupils  are  prepared  here  for 
admission  to  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  two  girls*  hien  schools  had  846  pupils 
under  22  teachers.  The  Saturday  normal  class  was  susi)endea  in  order  to  give  time  and 
opportunity  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  new  basis. — (Report,  1879-*80.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS, 

STATE  NORBfAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  organized  in  1866,  had  its  200  free 
seats  filled  during  1879-^80,  the  total  enrolment  being  251,  of  whom  222  were  men  and 
29  women,  besides  25  teachers  who  attended  a  special  summer  class.  Every  county  in 
the  State  was  represented,  some  by  more,  others  by  fewer  than  the  legal  quota,  which 
is  fixed  by  the  representation  of  each  county  in  the  State  legislature.  Students  must 
file  a  declaration  that  their  object  in  entering  is  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State ;  and  if  they  fail  to  engage  in  teaching,  as  pledged,  they 
forfeit  ^0  for  each  session  they  have  attended.    This  normal  has  sent  nearly  600 

>  Except  in  Baltimore,  the  school  statistios  of  Muyliind  cities  are  not  reported  apart  from  those  of 
theoonnties. 
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teachers  into  the  public  schools,  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  still  in  the  service.  The 
graduates  in  1879-^60  nnmbered  45.  of  whom  all  bnt  5  engaged  in  teaching.  Besides 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  the  school  received  in l8f9-'80  $1,000  for  the  repair 
of  its  building. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

OTHEB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Baltimore  Colored  Normal  School,  organized  in  1864  and  in  1879  having  60 
normal  students,  sends  no  report  for  1880. 

A  normal  Kindergarten  traininjg  school  was  opened  in  September,  1879,  by  Anna  W. 
Barnard,  and  had  4  students  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were  graduated,  the  course 
of  study  covering  only  one  year. —  (Return.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

According  to  the  school  law  a  normal  institute  for  teachers  must  be  held  in  each 
county  every  year  and  continue  in  session  5  days.  The  report  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion ^ives  no  information  regarding  the  institute  work  in  1879-'80  beyond  mentioning 
that  in  Baltimore  County  the  interest  in  institutes,  association^  and  normal  classes 
was  reviving,  and  that  many  who  never  before  gave  them  a  thought  were  beginning 
to  realize  the'r  importance  as  valuable  helps  in  the  every  day  work  of  the  school 
room.  No  institute  was  held  in  Kent  County,  but  there  were  5  well  attended  meetings 
of  the  teachers'  county  association. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Maryland  School  Journal,  established  September,  1874,  and  edited  by  the  State 
supenntendenti  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume,  June,  1880. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  county  school  commissioners  to  establish  high  schools  when  buildings 
for  the  purpose  are  presented  by  districts,  "if  in  their  judgment  there  be  any  neces- 
sity therefor."  The  number  in  operation  does  not  appear,  but  the  report  of  the  board 
of  education  gives  that  of  public  school  pupils  in  the  various  counties  who  are  pur- 
suing studies  above  those  of  the  common  school  grades  as  follows :  In  book-keeping, 
961;  algebra,  2,877;  philosophy,  2,054;  geometry,  1,353;  physiology,  2,207;  Latin, 
701 ;  Greek,  17 ;  French,  61 ;  Geiman,  608 ;  botany,  25.  Besides  these,  there  were  in 
Baltimore  attending  the  2  high  schools  for  girls  and  the  city  college  a  total  of  1,406 
pupils,  of  whom  112  were  graduated  in  the  regular  courses  and  17  in  the  one  year's 
course  of  the  college.  In  the  girls'  high  schools  the  number  of  studies  was  reduced 
with  advantage,  the  committee  and  the  superintendent  believing  that  the  pressure 
was  too  great  for  the  health  of  the  pupils.  The  same  trouble  exists  in  the  city  college, 
and  similar  action  will  probably  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  course  there. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  18  academies  receiving  donations  from  public  funds,  13  report  to  the  State  board 
of  education  an  attendance  of  628  pupils  under  27  teachers.  Thirty  of  the  pupils  studied 
Greek;  133,  Latin;  27,  French;  16,  German;  95,  algebra;  64,  geometry;  22,  trigonom- 
etrv;  67.  natural  philosophy;  18,  chemistry;  63,  physiology;  17,  botany;  41,  rhetoric; 
and  36,  English  literature. 

For  statistics  of  these  and  other  academic  schools  reporting,  also  of  business  colleges 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  Vl,.vll,  and  IX  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  summaries  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Four  of  the  8  colleges  and  universities  reporting  for  1879-'80,  viz,  St.  John's  CoUeg©, 
Annapolis;  Washington  College,  Chestertown;  Frederick  College,  Frederick:  and 
Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  receive  annual  donations  £h>m  the  State, 
which  amounted  in  1879-'80  to  a  total  of  $33,800.  In  return  for  this  assistance  the  col- 
leges issue  an  aggregate  of  143  free  scholarships  (including  tuition,  board,  and  other 
expenses)  to  students  who  are  selecteil  by  the  county  boards  of  commissioners  after  a 
competitive  examination.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  must  pledge  themselves  to 
teach  school  in  the  State  for  2  years  aft«r  graduation.    All  the  colleges  above  men- 
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faoned'are  non-sectarian,  except  Western  Marvland  College,  which  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  This  is  also  the  only  one  of  the  4  which 
admits  young  women  as  well  as  men.  Of  the  remaining  4  institutiontiL  viz,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  and  Rock  Hill  and  St.  Charles  Colleges, 
at  EUicott  City,  all  are  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  except 
the  firstj  which  is  non -sectarian.  That  university,  being  devoted  principally  to  the 
needs  of  graduate  students  and  specialists  of  high  acquirements,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
8  that  makes  no  provision  for  preparatory  instruotion«  a  number  of  them  beginning 
as  low  as  grammar  ^ades.  All  have  classical  courses,  one  adds  a  scientific  course, 
and  2  have  commercial  courses;  nearly  all  give  Instruction  in  French  and  German,  2 
adding  music,  and  1  also  drawing  ana  painting. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  organized  in  187o  (the  only  one  of  the  colleslate  institu- 
tions referred  to  which  was  opened  during  the  last  decade),  completed  in  October,  1880, 
its  fourth  year  of  instruction,  having  ht^  during  that  time  a  total  of  475  students,  of 
whom  254  were  graduates  of  other  colleges  and  221  were  undergraduates.  The  number 
attending  in  1879-^80  (159)  comprised  80  undergraduates  and  79  graduates  (including 
fellows),  all  taught  by  33  professors  and  assistants.  Students  are  divided  into  2  classes, 
collegiate  and  university.  For  the  former  there  is  a  rigid  matriculation  examination, 
after  which  a  liberal  choice  is  allowed  among  the  stucues  usually  pursued  at  college, 
and  when  one  of  the  linguistic,  scientific,  or  philosophical  courses  has  been  prosecutea 
for  at  least  three  years,  a  student  is  entitled  to  be  examined  for  the  degree  of  a.  b. 
University  students  are  those  who  have  already  received  a  collegiate  training  here  or 
dsewhere  and  desire  to  prosecute  advanced  courses  of  literary  and  scientific  work. 
While  encouraged  by  personal  counsel  and  the  use  of  libraries  and  laboratories,  &c., 
20  fellowships,  valued  at  |500  each,  are  annually  awarded  to  this  class  of  students. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  classes  there  have  been  in  saccessive  years  Saturday  classes 
for  teachers  in  physiology  and  natural  history,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  Latin.  Special  demonstrations  and  lectures  for  medical  students  con- 
nected with  other  institutions  have  been  given,  also  public  lectures,  which  were 
attended  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subjects  announced.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  authorities  to  advance  human  knowledge  by  careful  investigations  and 
research,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diffuse  among  the  people  the  latest  and  most  useful 
lesulta  of  university  work. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOB  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

For  information  respecting  the  schools  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  women, 
see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC 

Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  this  State  chiefly  in  the  Maryland  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  near  College  Station,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  reported  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  with 
a  full  facalty  and  about  the  same  number  of  students  as  in  1878-79.  Its  curriculum 
is  divided  into  7  dei)artments,  viz :  (1)  civil  engineering  and  astronomy ;  (2)  English 
literature,  mental  science,  and  histo^ ;  (3)  pure  mathematics :  (4)  physics  and  applied 
mathematics;  (5)  agricalture,  architecture,  and  drawing;  (6)  chemistry  and  natural 
history ;  (7)  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Military  instruction  also  forms  a  part  of 
the  course.  The  degrees  conferred  are  A.  B.,  b.  s.,  and  a.  m.^  and  graduate  in  agri- 
culture. The  college  farm  contains  286  acres ;  the  soil,  being  of  various  qualities 
and  conditions,  affords  good  opportunity  for  experiments. — (State  report  and  cata- 
logue.) 

In  the  United  SUUee  Naval  Academy  the  course  of  study  is  largely  scientific,  including, 
besides  the  literary  and  linguistic  branches,  all  the  higher  mathematics,  physics, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  dynamics,  navigation,  surveying,  and  steam  engineering. 
There  is  a  department  for  the  special  training  of  engineers,  another  for  training  mio- 
ahipmen.    The  course  in  each  covers  4  ^ears  at  the  academy  and  2  at  sea. 

Johna  Hawkins  University  furnishes  facilities  for  the  most  aavanced  study  and  investi- 
gation in  scientific  branches,  more  particularlv  in  its  graduate  department,  the  under- 
naduate  presenting  the  usual  scientific  studies  of  a  collegiate  course.  There  are  3 
&boratories,  devoted,  respectively,  to  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  For  the  guid- 
ance of  advanced  students  various  plans  of  study  have  been  deviSSd,  differing  both 
from  lectures  and  classes.  Special  students  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  other  studies 
meet  at  stated  times,  under  the  direction  of  professors,  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  on  the  sublects  under  investigation  and  for  the  reading  of  scientific 
Joumalfl.   Five  associations  nave  met  frequently  for  the  presentation  of  scientific  and 
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literary  papers,  and  4  sclentitic  jooroals  are  pablished  under  the  auspices  of  the  nui- 
versity.  Daring  the  warm  months,  a  zooiosical  station  has  been  maintained  on  the 
seaboard ;  it  was  stationed  daring  1878  and  1879  on  the  Chesapeake,  bnt  in  1880  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  while  another  for  beginners  was  established  on  the  Chesapeake. — 
(Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  at  Baltimore  in  the  Theoloc^cal  Seminary  of  St- 
Sulpice  and  St.  Mary's  University ;  in  Ilchester,  at  Mount  St.  Clement's  College;  and 
in  Woodstock,  at  the  Woodstock  College  of  Baltimore  County,  all  three  institutions 
being  Roman  CathoUo.  They  enrollea  a  total  of  263  students,  under  19  instructors. 
In  the  first,  the  course  of  study  extends  over  5  years  and  3  months,  of  which  2  years 
ore  preparatory ;  the  other  two  report  courses  of  6  and  7  years,  respectively,  but  the 
proportion  of  this  time  devoted  to  theological  study  is  not  stated.  The  Centenary 
Biblical  Association,  Baltimore,  devotr^  to  the  biblical  education  of  colored  students, 
sends  no  report  for  1879-'80.  For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table 
XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summaiy  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Le^al  training  may  be  obtained  in  the  school  of  law  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Baltimore,  which  presents  a  course  of  study  covering  2  years  of  35  weeks  each  and 
requires  an  examination  of  applicants  for  admission.  Of  the  60  students  attending  in 
1879-'80,  50  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science. —  (Return.) 

The  medical  schools  of  most  importance  in  this  State  are  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  both  at  Balti- 
more. Both  require  for  graduation  the  usual  3  years  of  medical  study,  including  3 
courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  or  attendance  on  an  optional  graded  course  of  3 
years.  The  first  named  school  had  173  students  in  1879-*80,  under  23  instructors,  and 
graduated  66  doctors  of  medicine. — (Return.) 

Dentistry  is  taught  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  which  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  dental  college  in  the  world.  It  was  chartered  in  1849  and  opened  for  in- 
struction in  1840,  having  since  then  graduated  841  students.  The  course  of  instruo- 
tion  embraces  pathology  and  therapeutics,  anatomy  and  phvsiology,  chemistry  and 
materia  medica,  mechanical  dentistry  and  metallurgy,  dental  surgery,  and  infirmary 
practice,  all  covering  5|  months  each  year  of  the  2  years  in  the  course.  Graduates  of 
this  coUece  desiring  to  graduate  in  medicine  are  required  to  give  only  one  year's  study 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore.  There  were  97  dental  students 
in  1879-*80,  of  whom  13  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. — (Catalogue  and 
return.) 

The  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  requires  for  graduation  attendance 
on  2  courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each,  with  a  course  of  analytical  instruction  and 
an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  in  the  business.  There  were  about  68  students  in  1B79-'€M), 
of  whom  20  were  graduated. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KDUCATIOX  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumbf  Frederick  City,  was  established  in  1867 
under  the  name  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Its 
name  was  changed  by  the  last  legislature  to  prevent  a  misapprehension  of  the  objects 
and  character  of  the  school,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  asylums  and  reforma- 
tories, bnt  does  a  purely  educational  work  and  admits  only  such  pupils  as  can  profit  by 
the  course  of  study.  This  embraces,  besides  certain  employments,  the  common  school 
branches  of  study,  and  in  special  cases  the  higher  mathematics  and  other  advanced 
studies.  All,  on  entering,  are  examined  by  the  special  teacher  of  lip  reading  and  ar- 
ticulation, and  such  as  give  promise  of  being  oenefited  receive  daily  instruction. 
Drawing  has  recently  been  added  to  the  course.     Shoemaking,  cabinet  working,  and 

frinting  are  taught  to  the  boys,  housework  and  sewing  to  the  girls. — (State  report, 
879-'80.) 

F.  Enapj^B  Inatituie^  Baltimore,  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
opened  in  1876,  reports  32  pupils  under  3  instructors  in  1880. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  BUKD. 

The  Maryland  InsHtuHon  for  the  Blind,  intended  to  give  instmodon  in  literature  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  admits  pupils  between  9  and  18  years  of  age  on  payment  of  $300, 
which  defrays  all  expenses  except  for  clothing;  but  pupils  whose  friends  are  unable 
to  pay  that  amount  may  be  educated  at  the  expense  or  the  State  on  consent  of  the  gorv- 
emor.  The  school  is  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  and  higher  classes.  The 
musical  course  gives  thorough  rnoimentary  instruction,  embracing  vocal  culture, 
piano,  organ,  and  violin,  with  thorough-bass  and  counterpoint.    Piam^tuning  receives 
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special  attention,  as  being  the  most  snccessfiU  and  profitable  employment  in  which 
the  blind  can  engage.  Broom  and  mattress  making  are  taught  in  the  shops. — (Cata- 
logue and  State  report.) 

The  In$tituiionfor  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf-Mutee,  Baltimore,  established  in  187^, 
had  32  pupils  in  1879-^80,  of  whom  14  were  blind  and  18  deaf-mutes.  The  instruction 
given  is  the  same  as  in  the  institution  for  white  children. — (Catalogue.) 

INSTBUCnON  IK  ART. 

The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  State  in  teaching  drawing,  a  study  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  constructive  work  and  every  mechanical  or  partly  mechanical 
occupation.  More  than  300  pupils  are  receiving  instruction  here  in  day  and  evening 
classes,  and  there  are  accommodations  for  as  maujr  more.  As  the  report  of  the  State 
board  of  education  suggests,  the  resources  of  the  institute  might  be  utilized  so  as  to 
make  it  serve  as  the  normal  art  school  of  the  State,  and  thus  supply,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  need  for  skilled  teachers  in  drawing.  Among  the  branches  of  the  subject  taught 
are  pencil,  charcoal,  and  crayon  drawing,  painting  in  water  colors  and  in  oil,  sketch- 
ing, ornament  and  design,  also  mechanical  and  arcmtectural  drawing. — (State  report. ) 

The  report  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  for  the  later  months  of  1880  shows 
that  besides  the  instruction  given  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  4  lectures  on  art 
(classic,  early  Christian,  mediseval,  and  religious)  were  delivered  in  its  hall  from 
November  9  to  November  18. 

In  the  classes  of  the  DeooraUve  Art  Society,  Baltimore,  there  were  in  1880  3  teachers 
and  47  pupils. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  If.  A.  KswsLi^  StaUiuptriiUendenlf^  pvhtioinatnbBt^  BaUimor^. 

[Tenn,  January,  1880,  to  JanoAry,  1882.] 

Mr.  KeweU  has  aecred  ainoe  the  reoonatmotion  of  the  aohool  system  !n  1878,  in  suooeeaive  terms  of 
S  years  each. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION AI4  STATISTICS 


1870-^1. 

1871-^72. 

1872-^73. 

1873-^4. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (5-15).. 
Youth  of  all  ages  in  public 

schools. 

Number  over  15  attending 

Average  daily  attendance 

Average  membership  for  the 

year. 
Per   centr.   of  attendanQ4>   on 

278,249 
273,661 

282,485 
276,602 

287,090 
283,872 

292,481 
297,025 

294,708 
302, 118 

21,973 
201,750 

23,211 
205,252 

23,905 
202,882 

24,687 
210,248 

32,986 
216.861 

membership. 
Number  attending  evening 

schools. 
Average  attendance  in  evening 

schools. 
Attendance  in  hieh  schools .  -  -  - 

8,713 
4,577 

10,794 

16,368 

3,479 

5,000 

5,534 

6,474 

In  charitable  and  reformatory 

schools. 
In  acarlemies  and  private 

schools. 

1,531 

1,148 

1,304 

1,219 

1,240 

15,388 

17,952 

22,001 

17,887 

24,244 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in  days. 

Number  of  evening  schools 

Number  of  high  scnools 

Charitable  and  reformatory 

schools. 
Academies  and  private  schools. 

5,076 
169 

51 
181 

20 

478 

5,193 
168 

5,305 
168 

85 
190 

18 

473 

5,425 
168 

89 

209 

18 

471 

5,551 

99 

208 

12 

432 

176 
18 

521 

TEACHSRS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women  teaching  in  public 

schools. 

Total  number  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 
Number  of  teachers  in  high 

schools. 
Teachers  in  evening  schools.  - . 

1.049 

7,186 

1,024 
7,419 

1,028 
7,421 

1,078 
7,637 

1,169 
8,047 

8,235 

$76  44 

31  67 

8,443 

$85  09 

32  39 

8,449 

$93  65 

34  14 

8,715 

$94  33 

34  34 

9,216 

$88  37 

35  35 

360 
25 

373 
23 

444 
21 

525 
19 

^  charitable  and  reformatory 
schools. 

30 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDIXURE.  a 

Receipts  for  public  schools.... 
Expenditures  for  public  schools 

$3,473,131 
3,520,510 

$5,663,930 
5,663,930 

$4,206,054 
6,241,239 

$4,522,491 
6,050,507 

$6,410,514 
7,000,000 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amnnnt  of  school  fund 

$2,127,653 
180,000 

$1,711,480 
88,133 

$2,065,238 
177,227 

Incopae  of  school  fund 

$87,356 

a  The  receipts  and  expenditoies  for  edaoational  purposes  are  very  inadeqoately  reported; 
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OF  MASSACHUSETTS-1870-'71  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-^6. 


300,834 
305,776 

27,213 

218,903 


9,337 

4,424 

15,826 
1,308 

20,289 


5,542 

176 

114 

212 

18 

413 


1,201 
7,650 

8,851 

184  78 

35  25 


361 

18 


16,105,536 
6,105,536 


$2,066,866 
152,704 


1876-77. 


296,375 
307,8^ 

28,190 
222,704 


11,529 

5,305 

19,160 
1,541 

19,167 


5,556 

175 

92 

216 

18 

429 


1,176 
7,544 

8,720 

$82  22 

34  20 

594 

445 
18 


15,481,598 
5,582,519 


12,067,000 
140,861 


1877-78. 


297,202 
310,181 

27,404 
228,447 


11,717 

5,552 

19,514 
1,219 

23,994 


5,730 

176 

94 

216 

19 

463 


1,118 
7,390 

8,508 

|75  64 

33  04 

595 

457 
19 


14,535,635 
5,166,988 


12,067,000 
140,862 


1878-79. 


303,836 
311,528 

27,603 
234,249 


10,531 

3,348 

19,311 
1,230 

23,830 


5,558 

175 

88 

216 

17 


1,212 
7,537 

8,749 

|67  44 

33  50 

494 

423 
16 


$4,399,801 
4,994,824 


$2,075,540 
139,818 


187^80. 


307.321 
306,777 

25,020 
233,127 
261,247 

89 

10,360 

4,503 

18,758 
1,081 

26,289 


5,570 

177 

116 

215 

17 

423 


1,133 

7,462 

8,595 

$67  54 

30  59 

494 


21 


$4,622,609 
5,156,731 


$2,086,886 
138,016 


6§ 


I.   3,485 
D.  4,751 


D. 

I. 

D. 
D. 


I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 


D. 


I. 


2,583 
1,122 


171 

1,155 

553 
149 


I.   2,459 


12 
2 


21 


79 
75 


D.  154 
I.  $0  10 
D.   2  91 


34 
5 


I.  $222, 808 
I.  161,907 


L   $11,346 
D.     1,802 


?S 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 

D. 


29,072 
33,116 

3,047 
31,:i77 


1,024 


D.  450 

I.       10,901 


494 

8 

65 

34- 

3 

55 


84 
276 


I.  360 

D.       $8  90 
D.         1  08 


D. 


I.$l,149,478 
I.  1,636,221 


ttwiMl  amoimts  oollected  and  diabnned  are  generally  nraoh  larger  than  thoee  here  given. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  board  of  education  (which  inclndes  the  govemor,  lientenant  governor,  and  8 
others  appointed  by  the  governor  with  consent  of  council,  to  hold  office  8  years,  1  going 
out  eacn  year)  has  had  general  charge  of  the  school  system  since  1637.  The  board 
appoints  a  secretary,  who  acts  as  State  superintendeut,  and  who  has  had,  since  1850, 
agents  to  assist  him  in  visiting  the  schools.  A  State  director  of  art  education  has 
since  1871  had  supervision  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  with  10,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  and  was  still  serving  at  the  close  of  18^0.  Under  the  town  system 
the  local  officers  are  school  committees  of  3  members  or  some  multiple  of  3,  aud  under 
the  district  system  prudential  committees  of  1  member.  There  are  also  superintendents 
of  public  schools  in  cities  and  towns  which  provide  for  them. 

Women  are  eligible  to  school  committees  and  may  vote  for  school  officers.  One  is 
serving  as  a  mexnber  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

OTHER  FEATX7RB8  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  comprises  common,  high^  and  normal  schools  (the  latter  including  a 
normal  art  school),  also  evening,  industrial,  truant,  and  State  charitable  schools.  The 
public  schools  are  sustained  by  local  taxation  and  by  the  income  of  the  State  school 
fund,  one-half  of  which  is  for  general  educational  purposes,  the  remainder  for  specific 
appropriations.  Towns  and  cities  cannot  receive  their  share  of  this  income  unless 
they  have  raised  by  tax  for  general  school  purposes  the  previous  year  at  least  83  for 
each  resident  between  5  and  15  years  of  age;  have  provided  enough  schools  to  instruct 
all  children  of  this  age.;  have  kept  these  open  at  least  6  months,  and  have  made  pro- 
vision for  the  enforcement  of  the  truancy  laws.  If  the  inhabitants  number  over  10,000« 
arrangements  must  also  have  been  made  for  the  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing  of  persons  over  15  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  and  in  towns 
containing  500  families  a  high  school  must  have  been  established.  Towns  which 
refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  for  the  support  of  schools  as  required  by  law  not  only 
lose  their  share  of  State  funds,  but  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  hiehest  amount 
ever  voted  therein  for  the  support  of  schools.  Neglect  to  elect  school  committees 
causes  towns  to  forfeit  from  |500  to  $1,000.  The  city  council  of  any  town  may  estab> 
lish  one  or  more  industrial  schools  and  raise  and  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to 
render  them  efficient,  and  any  town  may  establish  additional  schools  either  in  the  dav 
or  evening  for  persons  over  12.  Teachers  cannot  be  employed  in  public  schools  till 
they  have  received  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  school  committee,  and  are 
not  to  receive  pay  for  services  till  they  have  made  to  the  committee  the  report  of 
school  attendance,  &o. ,  required  by  law.  Children  under  16  cannot  be  employed  in  fao- 
.  tories,  unless  the  employer  holds  a  certificate  from  the  school  committee  stating  their 
age,  place  of  birth,  and  that  they  have  attended  school  20  weeks  the  preceding  year. 
Cniloren  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  mav  not  be  employed  in  any  manufacturings 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  No  discrim- 
ination is  to  be  made  in  the  schools  as  to  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions.  The  Bible 
is  to  be  read  in  them  without  note  or  comment,  but  no  child  mav  be  made  to  read 
it  in  a  version  of  which  the  parent  or  guardian  disapproves.  School  committees  direct 
the  text  books  to  be  used  in  their  schools  and  prescnbe  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pur- 
sued. Very  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  school  laws  since  1870-'71,  and  tnese 
relate  chiefly  to  the  employment  of  children  within  the  school  a&;e  in  manufacturing 
establishments.  In  1873  the  term  of  school  attendance  on  which  depended  permission 
to  engage  in  employments  was  extended  from  12  to  20  weeks,  and  in  1874  the  20  weeks 
were  made  consecutive.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  that  no  child  under  10  should  be  em- 
loyed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  on  penalty  of 
rom  820  to  $50  fine,  and  that  when  children  under  14  were  so  employed  their  em- 
ployer must  have  a  certificate  from  the  school  authorities  showing  that  the  law  re- 
quiring a  school  attendance  of  20  weeks  has  been  complied  with.  In  1878  the  law  of 
1866,  which  had  merely  authorized  cities  and  towns  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
the  training  of  neglected  children,  was  made  imperative  for  cities  and  towns  of  5,000 
or  more  inhabitants. 

A  law  of  1876  provided  that  school  committees  should  furnish  school  books  tree  to 
pupils.  Another  authorized  committees  to  have  sewing  tanght  in  the  public  schools 
whenever  they  saw  fit.  In  1879  women  were  permitted  to  vote  for  school  officers. 
They  were  already  eligible  to  serve  on  school  committees. 


F. 


OBNERAL  CONDITION. 


The  statistics  for  1879-'80  show  an  increase  of  3,485  in  the  enumeration  of  children 
5  to  15  and  a  decrease  of  4,751  in  the  number  of  those  of  all  ases  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  while  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance  was  only  1|122  less  than  the 
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{irerioQB  year.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  enrolment  in  public  schools 
ailed  to  exceed  the  enmneration  of  children  of  school  age.  In  1878-79  the  number 
of  all  ages  attending  public  schools  was  7,692  creater  than  the  nnmher  of  persons  5-15, 
while  in  1879-'ti0  it  was  544  less,  making  a  difference  of  more  than  8,000.  Usually 
from  25,000  to  30,000  pupils  under  5  or  over  15  attend  public  schools;  but  this  year  the 
number  attending  over  15  was  2,500  less  than  in  1878-'79  and  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  the  attendance  on  private  and  parochial  schools.  These  items  taken  together  are 
thought  to  be  suflScient  to  account  for  the  dectoase  of  1,122  in  average  attendance,  but 
not  &e  the  very  large  decrease  in  the  number  reported  as  enrolled.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  until  the  last  year  many  pupils  have  been  registered  twice,  owing 
to  change  of  residence  during  the  year,  while  in  1879-^^0  this  error  was  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  new  rules  regulating  enrolment.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year 
was  89  per  cent,  of  the  average  membership.  The  latter  item,  which  has  been  secured 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  gives,  it  is  claimed,  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  regularity 
of  attendance  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  attendance  witn 
enrolment.  There  was  a  slight  increase  of  scnools  taught  and  in  the*  length  of  term ; 
also  in  the  number  of  evening  schools  and  the  average  attendance  in  them.  The 
number  of  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  was  less  than  in  1878-79 ;  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  men  increased  10  cents,  while  that  of  women  was  $2.91  less. 

The  secretary  of  the  board,  in  his  report  for  1879-^80,  gives  considerable  space  to  a 
consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  public  schools  are  producing  sucn  results 
as  justify  the  State  in  compelling  their  support.  He  maintains  that  they  are ;  that 
the  mass  of  children  in  the  State  are  educated  in  them ;  that  the  work  done  is  good  and 
thorough,  and  that  the  education  given  trains  to  good  citizenship.    Only  about  two- 
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erence  to  examinations  hold  in  Norfolk  County,  the  schools  of  which  are  considered  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  those  throughout  the  State.  These  examinations  were  held 
in  1878  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  disinterested 
gentlemen  skilled  in  school  affairs.  The  average  of  perfect  work  shown  by  the  papers 
was  57  per  cent. — "an  amount  of  perfection,"  the  secretary  remarks,  "7  per  cent,  higher 
than  is  required  for  a  diploma  in  some  of  our  best  colleges. "  Ho  says  the  examination 
has  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  "  the  schools,  with  all  their  imperfections,  are. 
on  the  whole,  doing  creditable  work ;  that  trained  teachers  accomplish  by  far  the  best 
results,  and  that  an  efficient  superintendence  is  the  agency  to  which  we  must  look  for 
the  conditions  of  good  schools." 

Progress  in  educational  affairs  during  the  past  decade  has  been  made  in  many  direc- 
tions which  cannot  be  indicated  by  anv  statistical  exhibit.  The  figures  show  an 
increase  of  29,072  in  school  population,  of  33,166  in  the  total  number  enrolled,  of  3,047 
in  the  number  of  these  over  15  years  old,  and  of  31,377  in  average  daily  attendance. 
The  number  of  public  day  schools,  including  high  schools,  increased  528 ;  their  average 
length  of  term,  8  days.  More  evening  schools  were  taught  in  the  later  years,  with  a 
generally  larger  enrolment  but  somewhat  reduced  average  attendance.  There  were 
360  more  teachers  employed  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning,  84  more  men  and  276 
more  women.    The  average  monthly  pay  of  men  fell  off  |8.90  and  that  of  women  $1.08. 

Among  the  evidences  of  progress  which  do  not  appear  in  the  above  figures  may  be 
mentioned  an  increased  determination  to  bring  all  the  youth  of  school  age  under  the 
influence  of  the  public  schools,  as  shown  in  the  various  amendments  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  employment  of  children,  in  the  machinery  for  preventing  truancy,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  reformation  of  truants  and  neglected  children. 
Another  important  point  is  the  increased  interest  in  industrial  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  the  improvement  in  it  throughout  the  State,  which  has  already  made  its  influ- 
ence felt  in  the  industrial  arts  and  is  still  making  progress  in  that  direction.  Edu- 
cators are  turning  their  attention  towards  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  element 
into  education.  The  problem  how  to  combine  it  with  the  common  school  studies  has 
not  yet  been  solved,  but  such  occupations  as  sewing  and  knitting  have  been  intro- 
duced with  success  in  some  places  and  the  elements  of  some  mechanical  industries  in 
others. 

A  decided  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Educators  have  turned 
their  attention  from  mere  mechanical  practice  to  the  principles  on  which  the  art  is 
founded,  and  as  a  result  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  some  towns  in  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  instruction.  More  attention  is  given  to  primary  teaching ;  there 
is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  putting  the  best  teachers  into  the  elementary  schools 
and  paying  them  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  difficult  and  delicate  nature  of  their 
work.  A  more  humane  style  of  school  f^ovemment  also  prevails.  The  rod  has  been 
largely  displaced  by  appeals  to  higher  principles  of  action  than  the  fear  of  punishment. 
The  school-houses  are  improved  in  respect  to  convenience  and  taste  and  better  supplied 
with  books,  maps,  and  other  illustrative  apparatus.  There  is  a  more  prevalent  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  school  superintendence ;  and  in  towns  that  are  too  small  to  employ  a 
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special  anperintendent  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  school  committee  to  appoint  one  of 
tneir  number  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  as  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  supervision. — 
(State  report,  1878-^9.) 

kindergXrten. 

Of  the  16  Kindergiirten  in  different  sections  of  this  State  reporting  to  this  Bnrean  in 
1879  all  have  been  established  since  1870.  For  statistics  of  these  and  any  others  re- 
porting for  1880,  reference  is  made  to  Table  Y  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

There  are  school  committees  of  3  members,  or  some  multiple  of  3,  elected  annually, 
one-third  going  out  each  year,  and  usually  a  superintendent  chosen  by  the  committee. 
Boston  has  also  a  board  of  supervisors  of  6  members,  who,  with  the  superintendent, 
hold  office  2  years. 

STATISTICS. 


Towns  and  cities. 


Population, 
census  of 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


AttleboTongh 

Beverly 

Boston 

Brockton  ..... 

Brookline 

Cambridge.... 

Chelsea 

Chicopee ..... 

Clinton 

Fall  River.... 
Fitchbnrg  .... 
Gloucester. . . 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence — 

Lowell 

Lvnn 

Maiden 

Marlborough 

Medford 

Milford 

Katick 

New  Bedford 
Newbnryport. 

Newton 

North  Adams 
Northampton 

Peabody 

Pittsfleld 

Quincy 

Salem 

Somerville 

Springfield... 

Taunton 

"Waltham 

"Westfield 

Weymouth . . . 

"WoDum 

"Worcester 


11,  lU 

8,445 

862,585 

13,808 

8,053 

62,740 

21,785 

11.825 

8,030 

40,006 

12,405 

19,829 

18,475 

21,861 

89,173 

59,486 

38,284 

12,017 

10,126 

7,673 

9,310 

8,480 

26,875 

13,537 

16,996 

10,192 

12,172 

9,028 

13,867 

10,520 

27,598 

24,985 

83,840 

21, 213 

11, 7U 

7,587 

10, 5n 

10,038 

58,295 


1,679 
1,388 
64,706 
2,107 
1,852 
8,885 
8,461 
2,104 
1,579 
9,585 
2,239 
4,050 
2,748 
8,587 
6,836 
8,303 
5.792 
2,158 
2,066 
1,279 
2.082 
1.597 
4.208 
2,450 
8,028 
2,160 
2,026 
1,730 
2,353 
1,704 
4,673 
4,600 
5,524 
8,246 
1,808 
1,430 
2,075 
2,424 
0,827 


1,934 
1,381 

56,667 
2,304 
1,478 
8.600 
8,969 
1,467 
1,621 
9,155 
2,466 
4,042 
2,783 
2,603 
5.866 
9,118 
6,183 
2,688 
2.068 
1.265 
2,353 
1.624 
4.375 
2,049 
8.»397 
2.035 
2,197 
1,802 
2,605 
1,910 
8,858 
6,162 
5,636 
3,529 
2,227 
1,590 
2,179 
2,238 

10,029 


1.288 
1,104 
45,496 
1,795 
971 
6,385 
2,815 
1,041 
1,179 
5.650 
1,834 
8,008 
2,087 
1,571 
4,232 
6,102 
4,667 
1.844 
1,611 
1,029 
1,678 
1,807 
8,438 
1,406 
2,541 
1,443 
1,600 
1,276 
1.805 
1,467 
2,807 
8,902 
4.192 
2,535 
1,639 
1,140 
1,770 
1,790 
7,170 


59 
86 
1,124 
45 
86 

189 
68 
44 
28 

158 
69 
91 
67 
50 

131 

174 

127 
61 
49 
34 
49 
44 
09 
47 
85 
38 
64 
88 
72 
69 

103 
92 

116 
72 
52 
55 
62 
47 

200 


$1,603,165 
27,707 


163.048 
'*29."60i 


88,458 
67.012 
52,728 
46,122 
69.663 
168,971 


89,374 
21,074 


61,770 
"83,"6i3 


28,476 
'si,"267 


84.589 
79,625 
90.651 
46,381 
32,249 


31,185 
167,559 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

The  Boston  public  system  in  the  spring  of  the  school  year  1879-'80  embraced  primary 
schools  in  110  buildings,  grammar  in  49/high  in  9  (with  a  fine  central  high  school  then 
nearly  completed),  and  normal  in  1,  besides  3  8i>ecial  schools  (Including  a  Horace  Mann 
school  and  2  schools  for  licensed  minors),  6  evening  drawing  schools,  1  evening  high  and 
16 evening  elementary  schools.  The  average  number  belonging  June,  li^JBO.  is  given  as 
20,730  in  primary  grades,  under  406  teachers ;  27,734  in  grammar,  under  589  teachers; 
1,971  in  high  schools,  under  75  teachers;  and  2,833  in  sjpecial  and  evening  schools, 
under  148  teachers.  A  radical  change  was  begun  in  the  primary  schools  in  1879  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  instruction  and  management  known  to  educational  experts  as 
the  Quincy  method.  No  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  its  good  results :  indeed,  they  had 
already  become  apparent  at  date  of  the  report.  In  the  grammar  scnools  home  lessons 
were  cut  down  and  confined  to  the  two  higher  classes.  A  new  central  high  school  build- 
ing, capable  of  seating  more  than  1,600  pupils,  was  completed  in  the  latter  half  of  1880, 
making  10,  including  the  6  in  the  suburbs,  sometimes  called  branch  high  schools.    The 
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the  committee  recommend  that  some  of  these  be  suspended  and  the  pnpils  admitted  to 
the  central  school.  The  city  normal  school  for  girls,  with  73  pupils,  is  said  to  have  done 
good  work ;  occupying  part  of  a  grammar  school  building,  it  bad  12  grammar  and  8  pri- 
mary classes  for  a  practice  school.  It  is  questioned  whether  the  evening  schools  have 
been  productive  of  as  much  good  as  the  outlay  for  them  should  command.  An  endeavor 
has  been  made,  and  with  some  success,  to  bettertheircondition  and  secure  the  best  results 
by  preventing  the  attendance  of  such  as  are  not  eager  to  learn ;  but  still  stricter  measures 
are  reauired  to  enforce  regular  attendance  and  application.  Considering  that  justice 
towards  the  artisan  class  requires  an  industrial  school  to  be  provided  as  a  complement 
to  the  grammar  schools,  the  committee  in  February.  1880,  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  one.  Last  year  an  estimate  of  $15,000  fortne  purpose  was  submitted,  but  the 
city  council,  which  has  charge  of  the  matter,  declined  to  act  favorably  on  it.  Corporal 
punishment  is  to  be  administered  in  future  but  sparingly.  After  devoting  a  large 
amount  of  labor  to  the  investigation  of  the  question,  the  committee  passed  resolutions 
restrictiug  this  form  of  pnnisument  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  was  decided  in 
April,  18^,  to  appoint  a  special  instructor  in  hygiene  for  the  public  schools,  but  the 
position  was  not  filled  during  the  year.  The  city  truant  officers  reported  18,435  cases 
of  truancy,  of  which  2,473  were  habitual ;  759  of  the  truants  were  placed  in  school ; 
140  were  complained  of  as  habitual  truants,  47  as  absentees,  and  6:)  as  neglected  chil- 
dren:  136  were  sent  to  the  house  of  reformation  for  Juvenile  offenders  and  52  to  the 
almsnouse. — ( Reports. ) 

Brockton  provided  2,748  public  school  sitting  for  study  in  45  rooms,  including  18  for 
primary  pupils,  25  for  grammar,  and  2  for  high.  There  was  no  city  school  superin' 
tendent,  aud  no  private  or  parochial  schools  are  reported. — (Return.) 

BrookUne  rexwrts  1,457  sittings  for  study  in  11  sonool  buildings,  one  erected  during 
the  year.    Music,  drawing,  and  sewing  were  taught  by  special  teachers.    There  were 

14  pupils  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  June,  1880,  of  whom  6,  after  completing 
the  classical  course,  passed  the  Harvard  examination.  An  evening  school  was  taught 
4  evenings  in  the  week  during  3  months,  an<l  wa§  then  discontinued  for  want  of  fmids. 
Among  the  changes  of  the  year  were  a  consolidation  of  some  of  the  schools  and  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent. — (Report,  1880.) 

In  Cambridge  the  system  as  reported  included  20  primary  schools,  8  grammar,  1  high, 
1  training  school  for  teachers,  1  evening  school,  and  2  evening  drawing  schools,  besides 
a  city  almshouse  school.  Puolic  school  attendance  increased  during  the  year  by  156, 
not  including  the  pupils  of  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Belmont,  which  nas  been  annexed 
to  Cambridge,  bringmg  with  it  2  schools  and  making  the  total  increase  of  pupils  2»6. 
A  decided  improvement  in  regularity  of  attendance  is  attributed  to  excellent  work  of 
the  truant  officers;  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  ascribed  largely  to  the 
influence  of  the  superintendent.  The  high  school,  with  classical  and  English  courses, 
had  462  pupils  under  12  teachers,  of  whom  5  were  men.  The  training  school  for  teach- 
ers had  a  class  larger  than  the  previous  year,  and  graduated  8  in  July,  1880.  Two 
evening  drawing  schools  enrolled  a  total  of  150  pupils,  of  whom  70  were  in  mechanical 
and  80  m  freehand  drawing ;  average  attendance  in  both.  7 1.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
term  there  were  more  applicants  than  could  be  accommodated,  and  an  em)rt  was  ma<le 
to  receive  only  those  who  would  be  most  regular  in  attendance.  Music  was  taught 
in  all  the  schools  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  branch.  The  almshouse  school  had  32 
pupils,  21  of  them  sent  to  it  for  truancy  and  vagrancy ;  the  others  were  poor  children 
who  found  a  home  there.  Besides  the  public,  there  were  20  private  schools  reported, 
with  1,748  pupils.— (City  report,  1880.) 

Chicopee  reports  a  high  average  of  punctual  attendance  in  public  s«;hools,  which  com- 
prise primary,  grammar,  intermediate,  high,  and  ungraded  schools.  In  the  14  primary 
schools  were  enrolled  over  half  the  pupils,  showing  that  a  large  number  reach  no  higher 
grade.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught.  Truant  officers  visited  the  schools  daily  and 
rendered  efficient  service.  Two  high  schools  had  an  attendance  of  82  pupils  under  5 
teachers.  Besides  the  number  in  public  schools,  there  weie  580  attending  convent 
fmd  French  schools. — (Report.) 

The  Fitckburg  schools  comprised  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  high, 
QDgraded,  evening  common,  and  evening  drawing  schools.  The  grad^  course  below 
the  high  covered  9  years.  The  primary  schools  were  held  to  be  the  most  important 
and  to  demand  the  best  teaching  talent.  They  were  in  session  but  two  hours  each 
half  dayj  and  during  that  time  there  was  a  recess  of  15  minutes.  As  a  further  precau- 
tion against  weariness,  pupils  were  not  generally  kept  engaged  on  one  lesson  more  than 

15  minutes  at  a  time.  In  the  lowest  grade  the  child  learned  to  read  script,  which  was 
tanght  even  before  the  printed  word.  The  old  a  b  c  method  is  not  used,  but  each  wont 
is  learned  as  a  whole.  Music  and  drawing  were  carefully  taught  in  aU  the  schools, 
the  conrse  in  drawing  being  graded  and  in  the  high  school  embracing  mechanical  and 
freehand.  The  evening  drawing  school  had  37  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
28;  the  evenin^^  common  schools,  with  39  enrolled,  had  only  19  in  average  attendance. 
Extenaive  repairs  and  alterations  were  made  during  the  year  in  many  of  the  school 
traildings.    A  voluntary  teachers'  association  met  once  a  mouth  during  term  time  and 
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did  good  aervice.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  sobools  was  only 
30,  out  of  a  school  population  of  over  2,000.— (City  report,  1880.) 

GloucealeTy  in  24  public  school  buildings,  had  22  pnmarv,  37  grammar,  and  2  high 
school  rooms,  affording  2,205  sittings  for  study,  all  under  the  charge  of  a  city  superin- 
tendent at  a  salary  of  f2,000  a  year.  A  city  normal  school  had  26  pupils,  all  women. 
In  the  high  «chool  were  enrolled  220,  under  5  teachers. — (Return,  18S0.) 

JSaverhul  reports  3,045  sittings  for  study  in  the  public  schools,  which  included  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high  grades,  besides  evening  schools.  The  high  school  enrolled 
150  pupils,  in  charge  of  G  teachers.  The  evening  school  had  460  enrolled  and  127  in 
average  attendance.    Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools,  125. — (Return,  1880.) 

Holyoke  had,  of  its  4,267  school  children,  2,134  pupils  in  public,  1,078  in  parochial, 
and  188  in  other  schools;  520  of  school  age  were  in  mills  and  341  at  home.  There  was 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  about  700  in  the  school  population,  but  not  more  than  a  third 
of  these  sought  admission  to  the  schools ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  obtained 
certificates  for  labor,  many  of  which,  from  French  Canadian  schools,  were  given  to 
pupils  not  knowing  a  word  of  English.  Twenty-six  x)er  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  with- 
drew before  the  close  of  the  term,  chiefly  to  encage  in  labor.  Truancy  greatly  de- 
creased during  the  year,  a  resul t  of  systematic  worK  by  tru ant  officers.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  against  corporal  punishment,  and  during  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  quiet  but  successful  effoit  to  dispense  with  it.  Music  and  drawing  are  among 
the  studies  taught.  The  high  school  graduated  16  in  1880.  Evening  schools  were  in 
session  40  evenings,  578  pupils  being  enrolled  and  265  in  average  attendance. — (City 
report. ) 

In  Lawrence  the  system  includes  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  a  training 
school  for  teachers,  evening  elementarv  and  drawing  schools,  and  an  evening  high 
school.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  by  special  teachers.  The 
training  school  opened  in  18(3  is  said  to  nave  done  much  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
teachers.  Of  the  106  employed  in  187^'80,  there  were  46  graduates  of  the  training 
school  and  high  school,  1  of  the  training  school  only,  17  of  normal  schools,  and  4  (U 
institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  The  high  school,  with  an  increased  number  of  pupils 
during  the  year,  had  improved  accommo&tions  and  grading,  while  chances  in  its  course 
of  study  were  projected  in  deference  to  demands  of  business  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. The  course  covers  4  years,  an  allowed  3  years*  course  having  been  abolished  in 
1879.  It  graduated  a  class  of  32  in  1880.  The  eveniug  common  schools  had  a  larger 
attendance  than  in  1879  and  were  taught  3  evenings  in  the  week  in  15  rooms,  each  hav- 
ing an  average  of  30  pupils.  The  evening  high  school  had  35  attending;  the  evening 
drawing  schools,  100.  The  industrial  school  was  a  powerfol  aid  in  suppressing  tru- 
ancy.—(Report,  1880.) 

The  LoweU  schools  report  good  progress  made  during  1879-^,  among  the  causes  of 
which  were  new  text  books,  a  new  course  of  study,  and  new  methods.  The  system  in- 
cludes 1  high  school,  8  grammar,  1  intermediate,  2  mixed,  and  79  primary  schools,  be- 
sides the  evening  common  and  evening  drawing  schools  taught  in  winter,  mill  schools 
in  the  summer  vacation,  and  a  reform  school  at  the  city  farm.  The  truant  officers  were 
faithful  and  efficient ;  1,843  cases  were  investigated,  of  which  1,217  were  of  absenteeism. 
406  of  truancy,  and  78  of  working  without  certificates.  The  city  farm  school  enroUea 
146  during  the  year  and  numbered  60  at  the  date  of  the  report.  Of  57  committed,  34 
were  for  truancy  and  8  for  vagrancy.  The  two  mill  schools  were  well  taught,  remained 
in  session  6  weeks,  and  had  a  total  of  120  attending.  The  high  school  was  not  so  crowded 
as  in  the  pravious  year,  partly  because  of  an  elevation  of  the  standard  for  admission; 
average  membership  for  the  year,  316;  average  attendance,  300.  There  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  4  years'  course  24 ;  from  the  3  years*  course,  39. 

Lynn  for  1879-*80  reported  104  schools,  probably  reckoning  as  such  all  classes  under 
1  teacher  or  more ;  89  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  these  on  the  average  number  enrolled; 
49  teachers  that  had  attended  normal  schools,  and  33  that  had  graduated  from  such 
schools;  its  grades  running  up  to  a  high  school,  with  5  teachers  and  210  pupils. — 
(State  report.) 

The  Maiden  school  committee  report  improvements  made  during  the  year  in  school 
grounds  and  buildings;  ample  school  accommodations  furnished;  faithful  and  enthu- 
siastic work  done  by  teachers ;  an  average  of  2,021  pupils  belonging  and  of  1,8^  in 
daily  attendance ;  126  cases  of  truancy ;  an  evening  drawing  school  established  during 
the  year,  which  had  86  pupils  enrolled ;  a  high  school,  with  3  courses,  having  175  pupils 
registered,  107  in  average  attendance,  and  16  graduates. — (Report.) 

Marlborough  has  no  city  school  superintendent.  The  school  committee  report  faith- 
ful teaching  done,  the  attendance  satisfactory,  and  good  progress  made.  There  was  no 
truant  school,  and  as  some  provision  for  the  education  of  truants  was  much  needed,  it 
was  proposed  to  send  such  to  the  school  in  Lowell,  or  some  other  already  established. 
The  high  school  enrolled  101  pupils,  of  whom  89  per  cent,  were  in  average  attendance ; 
17  graduates  received  diplomas,  all  but  2  of  them  being  girls. — (Report-.) 

New  Bedford  reports  23  schools,  comprising  I  high,  3  grammar,  11  primary,  6  ooontry. 
1  mill,  and  1  larm  school,  besides  evening  schools,  all  in  24  school  buildings,  with  106 
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rooms.  There  was  a  decided  improvement  in  attendance,  especially  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  tmant  officer  sent  14  boys  to  the  tmant  school,  made  over  200  visits  to 
families,  and  nsed  all  persuasive  means  before  committing  to  the  school.  This  num- 
bered 13  at  date  of  report  and  was  doing  good  service.  The  mill  school  numbered  90, 
with  83  in  average  attendance.  The  committee  were  pleased  with  its  condition  and 
work  and  recommended  the  establishment  of  another  m  a  more  convenient  locality. 
An  evening  drawing  school  was  sustained,  but  its  usefulness  has  been  crippled  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  inconveniently  situated  for  the  class  who  should  attend.  There 
were  25  attending  the  elementary  evening  schools  and  81  in  average  attendance,  the 
number  of  each  sex  being  about  equal.  The  high  school  enrolled  250  pupils;  average 
membership,  237;  average  attendance,  227 ;  graduating  class,  33.  An  effort  was  made 
to  do  without  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools,  the  result  being  an  improvement  in 
order  as  well  as  in  good  feeling. 

Newton  had  18  public  day  schools  in  operation^  comprising  primary,  ^ammar,  high, 
and  1  evening  school,  taught  in  18  school  buildings  nimishing  3,376  sittings,  a  num- 
ber beyond  tne  immediate  wants  of  the  city.  The  percentagQ  of  attendance  was 
91.5 ;  cases  of  truancy  were  few  and  looked  after  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  An 
imj[>ortant  step  taken  during  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
natural  history.  Free,  and  largely  attended  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  citizens,  they  were 
the  means  of  arousing  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  school  children.  Music 
and  drawing  were  among  the  school  studies  of  the  year,  and  in  the  latter  very  satis- 
factory progress  is  reported.  The  work  of  the  special  teacher  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  high  school,  in  which  each  year  better  work  is  done  because  of  a  better  preparation 
in  the  lower  grades.  Pupils  now  enter  well  prepared  in  geometrical,  freehand,  and 
elementary  model  drawing.  This  year  modelling  in  clay  was  introduced,  and  the 
work  done  was  much  commended  by  the  Judges  at  the  annual  exhibition.  The  enrol- 
ment at  this  high  school  was  319  (a  gain  of  37  for  the  year),  of  whom  93  pursued  the 
college  course,  37  the  mercantile,  and  145  the  general.  Of  the  39  graduates,  21  took 
the  full  course  of  4  years,  and  18  a  3  years'  course.  The  evening  school  (taught  about 
4  months  for  3  evenings  each  week)  enrolled  50  pupils  and  had  18  in  average  attend- 
ance.—(City  report,  1880.) 

KoTihampton  reports  49  public  schools,  1  high,  1  high  and  grammar,  13  grammar,  26 
graded  primary,  and  8  ungraded  or  mixed :  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average 
number  belonging,  92;  on  the  number  enrolled,  73.  In  the  graded  primaries,  which 
are  attended  by  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  some  advance  is  rei)orted  in  methods  of 
instruction.  In  the  high  school  better  work  than  usual  was  done ;  17  were  graduated, 
3  from  the  classical  ana  14  from  the  English  department. —  (Report,  1880.) 

PitUfiM  had,  in  27  ppbllo  school  buildings,  2,313  sittings  for  study,  the  schools 
comprising  primary,  grammar,  high,  ungraded,  and  evening  schools,  under  the  charge 
of  a  supenntendent  at  $1,000  a  year.  There  was  an  estimated  enrolment  in  private 
or  parochial  schools  of  175. —  (Return.) 

At  Quincy  the  methods  introduced  by  Colonel  Parker  appear  to  have  been  carried 
forward  by  his  successor,  Superintendent  Sylvester  Brown.  They  inclade  a  large  free- 
dom frx>m  the  usual  restraint  as  to  school  exercises;  free  use  of  illustrative  objects  in 
instruction ;  the  attempt  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the  children,  in  order  to  improve 
and  develop  them;  the  practice  of  requiring  the  children  to  set  down  these  ideas  on 
the  blackboard  in  their  view,  that  all  may  see  whether  they  are  correct  and  full  or 
whether  they  need  amendment ;  and,  with  all  this,  a  large  amount  of  practical  ele- 
mentary work  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  map  making,  and  the  like.  The  school 
is  made  to  resemble  in  its  liberty  a  family  busied  in  educational  work.  It  is  out  of 
school  that  the  discipline  appears,  the  pupils  marching  forth  at  noon  in  ordered  col- 
umns, keeping  step  by  drum- tap  till  dismissed  when  out  of  doors. —  (Observer  in  New- 
England  Journal  of  Education.) 

In  Salem  the  system  comprised  primary,  grammar,  high,  ungraded,  and  evening 
schools,  the  latter  including  elementary  and  drawing  schools,  m  charge  of  a  school 
committee,  superintendent,  regular  and  special  teachers,  and  a  truant  officer.  Besides 
the  number  in  public  schools  there  were  1,210  in  private  institutions,  including  colle- 
giate, normal,  and  charitable.  In  the  evening  elementary  schools  202  were  enrolled, 
with  108  in  average  attendance.  The  evening  drawing  school  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  having  an  increase  of  170  scholars.  In  the  high  school  there  were  176  en- 
rolled, 162  in  average  membership,  158  in  average  attendance,  and  24  graduates. — 
(Roport,  1880.) 

SomervUle  reports  18  public  school  buildings  and  82  schools,  of  which  1  was  high, 
with  245  pupils;  46  grammar,  with  2,072,  and  35  primary,  with  1,919.  The  i)er  cent, 
of  attendance  on  average  belonging  was  93.6,  a  result  probably  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  92  teachers  12  were  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  36  of  the 
city  high  school.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  540. — 
(Report  for  1880.) 

Springfield  reports  27  public  schools,  including  1  high,  6  grammar,  12  primary,  8 
ungraded,  2  evening,  and  1  drawing  school,  the  last  3  well  organized-^d  doing 
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thorough  work.  There  was  an  increase  in  school  nopolation,  eprolment,  and  average 
attendance.  Music  and  drawing  were  taught  emciently  by  special  teachers.  The 
graduating  class  of  the  high  school  numbered  58,  the  largest  in  its  history ;  number 
enrolled,  405 ;  average  belon^ng,  354 :  average  attendance,  340.  In  10  years  the  schools 
have  increased  25  per  cent,  m  attendance,  while  their  expenses  have  become  only  12 
per  cent,  greater.  Truancy,  which  was  increasing,  has  been  checked  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  county  truant  school  in  the  city.  The  truant  officer  visited  the  schools  3,840 
times  and  investigated  508  cases  of  absence,  of  which  127  wore  found  to  be  truants; 
22  of  these  were  arrested  and  16  convicted.  Employers  in  the  citv  very  generally  co- 
operated with  the  school  officers  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  law. — (City  report. ) 

Taunton  reports  primary,  erammar,  high,  and  evening  schools  in  34  public  school 
buildings ;  an  average  attendance  in  the  graded  schools  of  92^  per  cent,  on  the  aver- 
ago  membership ;  57  enrolled  in  the  evening  school^  with  35  in  average  attendance ;  195 
in  the  drawing  school,  with  190  average  membership  and  134  average  attendance.  The 
interest  in  the  drawing  school  was  maintained.  Attendance  on  the  evening  school  was 
diminished  by  the  enibrcement  of  the  law  regulatins  attendance  on  the  public  schools. 
The  high  school  enrolled  161  and  graduated  24. — (Report,  1880.) 

In  Waltham  the  system  comprises  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening  schools, 
tauffht  in  12  buildings,  havine  2,238  sittings,  under  the  supervision  of  a  city  superin- 
tendent. The  hich  school  bad  4  teachers,  2  men  and  2  women,  and  was  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 110  pupils;  statistics  of  attendance  not  given.  Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  and  parochial  schools,  103. —  (Return.) 

From  Weymoiith  nothing  has  been  received  in  time  for  the  present  report. 

Wohurn  reports  23  public  school  buildings,  13  of  them  for  primary  schools,  9  for 
grammar,  and  1  for  bign ;  2,503  sittings  for  study ;  a  city  school  superintendent ;  a  special 
teacher  of  music ;  99  pupils  enrolled  in  the  hich  school,  and  85  in  average  attendance. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  50. — (Return.) 

The  Worcester  public  school  system  included  primary,  grammar,  high,  suburban, 
evening  elementary,  and  evening  drawing  schools,  taught  in  36  school  buildings 
capable  of  seating  9,834  pupils  (502  in  high  school  seats,  4,677  in  grammar,  4,238  in 
primary,  and  417  in  suburoan  schools),  a  number  less  than  that  of  pupils  enrolled,  but 
greater  than  the  average  belonging  for  the  year,  which  was  8.419.  For  the  last  six 
years  the  school  population  has  increased  faster  than  school  room  could  be  provided, 
and  the  school  superintendent  says  a  more  liberal  policy  must  be  adopted  or  tho 
half  time  system  introduced  into  the  lower  grade  schools.  Drawing  is  one  of  the  regu- 
lar studies,  is  satisfactorily  taught,  and  occupies  about  20  minutes  a  day.  The  fiee 
evening  drawing  school  (open  to  persons  over  15  not  in  the  day  schools)  had  5  classes 
in  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing,  with  129  attending.  In  the  eveuin^j  element- 
ary schools  there  were  436  registered  and  390  in  average  membership.  This  remark- 
able attendance  for  evening  schools  was  secured  by  excluding  the  class  that  formerly 
came  chiefly  for  amusement,  through  a  plan  which  required  a  deposit  of  $1  from  each 
pupil  on  entering,  to  be  returned  to  those  who  proved  studious  and  orderly  and  were 
not  absent  except  when  necessary ;  otherwise  to  be  forfeited.  The  forfeiture  occurred 
in  very  few  cases,  for  the  pupils  generally  took  hold  with  a  will  to  improve  their 
opportunities.  The  truant  officers  spent  their  time  in  visiting  the  school-houses  and 
looking  up  absent  pupils.  Out  of  3,500  cases  of  absence  investigated  they  took  1,000 
to  school  and  sent  10  to  the  truant  school,  to  which  there  are  commitments  for  no 
cause  but  truancy.  Here,  if  trustworthy,  they  are  allowed  to  work  about  the  house 
and  in  the  garden ;  and  each  boy  can,  by  good  conduct,  reduce  his  sentence  a  month 
in  the  year.  The  sentence  is  usually  for  a  year,  but  is  sometimes  for  6  or  18  months. 
The  graduates  of  this  school  are  usually  reformed  from  truancy;  but  its  influence  is 
even  greater  as  a  restraining  power.  Owing  to  this  and  other  meaus,  the  percentage  of 
attendance  is  as  great  as  it  should  be,  and  very  few  children  are  out  of  scuool.  In  the 
high  school  there  were  601  pupils  enrolled,  with  399  in  average  attendance  and  57 
graduates.  The  course  here  is  5  years  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  college ;  for 
others,  4  years. —  (Report,  1880.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

BTATB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  five  State  normal  schools  at  Salem,  Worcester,  Framingham,  Bridgewater,  and 
Westfield,  additional  to  the  art  school,  have  continued  to  do  an  important  work  for  the 
public  schools;  their  graduates  have  found  ready  and  constant  employment  and  have 
met  with  gratifying  success.  Two  of  them.  Framingham  and  Salem,  are  for  women 
only ;  the  others  admit  both  sexes.  In  the  latter,  the  total  number  attending  during 
the  year  was  435  ^39  men  and  396  women) ;  graduates,  102,  of  whom  25  were  men.  Tho 
total  attendance  in  the  5  schools  was  841 ;  graduat-es,  178.  Most  of  these  normals  have 
schools  of  observation,  where  students  may  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  instruction.    The  standards  for  admission  and  for  graduation  are  gradually 
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rising.  The  courses  have  been  slightly  changed  with  reference  to  uniformity  in  the 
schools  and  to  the  general  requirements  of  pu hlic  instruction. 

During  the  year  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  officers  of  Harvard  College  to  maintain 
in  the  Lawrence  Scientltio  School  B  scholarships,  covering  tuition  fees  for  the  benefit  of 
male  graduates  of  the  norm^  schools  to  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
principals.  The  offer  waa  thankfully  accepted,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Westfiold  school 
entered  on  one  of  the  scholarships. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  opened  in  1872,  is  meant  to  prepare 
teachers  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools  and  for  the  industrial  drawing  schools.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  school  was  seen  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the 
law  of  1870  requiring  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  in  cities  and  towns  with 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Its  success  has  been  marked,  the  number  under  instruc- 
tion and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  report  for 
1879-'d0  indicates  satisfactory  results:  marked  improvement  in  the  work  done,  greatly 
increased  facilities  in  respect  to  books,  models,  diagrams,  and  apparatus,  an  attendance 
of  169  in  day  classes  and  of  96  in  evening  classes.  Total  number  instructed,  245,  of 
whom  65  obtained  certificates  and  6  diplomas  of  graduation  as  master  of  arts.  A  grant 
of  land  on  which  to  place  a  building  for  the  school  has  been  made  by  the  legislature. 
Meanwhile,  the  board  has  leased  for  3  years  buildings  on  Washington  street. — (State 
report,  187^^80.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Boston  City  Normal  School  (for  girls)  had  73  pupils  in  1879-W  and  graduated 
43.  Pupils  entering  are  placed  on  a  probation  of  6  months  and  are  retained  only  when 
they  are  found  to  have  tne  qualifications  necessary  to  success.  A  practice  school  for 
them  is  composed  of  12  grammar  and  8  primary  classes.  During  the  year  a  graduate 
class  formea  waa  entered  by  about  40  graduateis  of  the  1  year's  course. 

Normal  training  schools  are  also  provided  by  the  public  school  authorities  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  an  attendance  of  19;  Gloucester,  with  26;  and  Lawrence,  with  18.  At 
Cambridge  8  were  graduated. 

At  Welleslej  College,  a  normal  collegiate  department  was  opened  in  1878  for  the 
benefit  of  ladies  who  were  already  teachers  but  desired  opportunities  for  advanced 
studies,  such  to  enter  the  college  as  special  students  without  examination  The  plan 
has  been  a  success.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  who  gave  $100,000 
for  this  purpose,  a  normal  college  building  has  been  erected,  whichprovides  room  for 
100  teachers. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  Calendar  of  Wellesley  College. ) 

TBACHBRS'    INSTITUTES. 

Thirteen  teachers'  Institutes  were  held  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  having  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens  and 
arousing  great  enthusiasm  among  the  x>eople.  They  were  held,  as  for  several  years 
past,  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State,  in  order  that  they  might  reach  that  class  of 
teacners  and  people  who  most  needed  their  infinence.  Instruction  was  given  during 
the  day  by  Secretary  Dickinson,  Mr.  Walton  (agent  of  the  board),  Mr.  (%bun,  of  the 
Halem  State  Normal  School,  and  others.  The  evening  lectures  were  for  the  most  part 
by  the  secretary  and  Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEB  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Since  1877  nine  organizations  of  this  kind  have  been  formed  for  consultation  as  to 
courses  of  study,  meSiods  of  instruction  and  school  government,  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  truants,  the  means  of  securing  good  teaching  and  efficient  supenntendence  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  other  practical  matters  belonging  to  the  work  of  school  com- 
mittees. The  meetings  of  these  associations  are  attended  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education  or  by  one  of  its  agents.  The  results  reported  are  the  preparation 
of  4  new  courses  of  study  (3  of  which  had  been  put  on  trial),  greater  care  m  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  more  attention  to  right  methods  of  teaching,  an  increase  of  attendance 
on  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  committees,  and  an  intelligent  spirit  of  progress. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  New-England  Journal  of  Education,^  established  at  the  beginning  of  1875, 
absorbing  the  educational  journals  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
«ut,  and  several  other  States,  is  a  weekly  publication  coming  from  Boston.  It  is  the 
educational  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the  New  England  States,  but  gives  valuable 
information  from  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  oesides  discussing  all  prominent 
school  topics. 

The  Primary  Teacher  (dating  from  October,  1877)  was  issued  once  a  month  fiN)m 
the  same  office  to  the  close  of  1^. 

Good  Times,  also  a  monthly  publication,  dosed  its  fourth  year  with  September,  1880. 

>  Title  changed  in  1881  to  Joomal  of  Edacation. 
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It  is  published  at  Boston ;  its  pages  fumisli  matter  for  school  exercises  and  exhibi- 
tions in  week  day  and  Sunday  schools. 

Education,  an  international  magazine  published  bimonthly  in  Boston,  was  com- 
menced in  September,  1880,  under  the  same  editorship  as  the  Journal  of  Education. 
It  deals  more  especially  with  general  topics  relating  to  improvements  in  educational 
matters,  rather  than  with  items  pertaining  to  the  common  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  reported  215  public  high  schools,  having  18,758  Btndent«  and  494  teachers. 
Of  these,  2,0SS)  pupils  and  83  teachers  were  in  Boston,  attending  the  9  Latin  and 
English  high  schools  of  that  city.  "  The  warmest  friend  of  these  high  schools, "  says 
the  report  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  "  must  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect  before 
them  in  their  new  location  on  Warren  avenue."  The  reference  is  to  a  palatial  building 
which  was  completed  about  the  close  of  1880  at  a  cost  of  |418,000,  including  site  and 
furniture.  This  will  accommodate  1,645  pupils  with  study  rooms  and  rooms  for  gym- 
nasium, laboratory,  drawing,  libraries,  reception,  and  other  purposes,  besides  a  room 
for  military  drill  (a  branch  which  fotnis  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  Boys*  Latin 
School  and  the  English  High  School).  The  Girls'  Latin  School,  established  in  1877  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  education  of  youth  no  difference  should  be  made  between  the 
sexes,  commencing  with  28  pupils,  numbered  146  in  1880.  The  course  of  study  ex- 
tends over  6  years.  The  course  in  the  Latin  school  for  boys  was  revised  in  1880  and 
made  to  cover  6  years. 

These  Latin  schools  are  the  subject  of  much  comment  by  some  citizens,  who  think 
them  an  expensive  educational  luxury,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  State  there  apx>ears 
to  be  a  similar  disposition  to  criticise  the  classical  departments  of  the  high  schools, 
which  are  devoted  to  preparing  pupils  for  college.  The  superintendent  of  the  Lowell 
schools  says  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  different  studies  is  continually 
discussed,  and  especially  whether  a  young  man  on  graduation  from  the  high  school 
should  be  qualified  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  The  superintendent  at  Lawrence 
speaks  of  an  increasing  feeling  in  his  city  and  throughout  the  State  that,  owing  to 
the  demands  of  business,  the  old  classical  course,  while  still  as  important  as  ever,  no 
longer  meets  the  demands  of  higher  public  education.  On  the  other  hand  a  complaint 
comes  from  Cambridge  of  a  lack  of  proper  interest  in  any  except  the  classical  course. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  held  to  a  high  standard  by  the  requirements  of  the  collegiate  exam- 
ination at  Harvard,  in  which  pupils  uniformly  succeed;  but  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  in  the  English  department,  as  the  pupils  have  no  definite  end  in 
view.  The  shorter  course  of  English  study  had  been  shortened  from  3  years  to  2  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  boys  in  school  until  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
for  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  them  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNO  HEX  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Harvard  Colleqey  Cambridge  (non-sectarian),  reports  for  1879-*80,  in  the  undergradu- 
ate classes  of  the  college  proper,  813  students,  against  608  in  1870-^71 ;  in  it«  scien- 
tific, professional,  graduate,  and  fellowship  courses,  543,  against  5G9  in  1870-71,  not 
counting,  in  either  year,  the  mere  attendants  upon  lectures  or  summer  schools,  nor  the 
students  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  which  has  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  Harvard  corporation.  During  the  ten  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  with  a  large  addition 
to  the  means  of  instruction  ^  and  illustration ;  the  courses  have  been  made  more  flexible 
and  popular  by  the  introduction  of  a  wide  system  of  elective  studies ;  and  the  former 
rigorous  discipline  as  to  attendance  on  recitations,  lectures,  and  other  college  exercises, 
at  least  as  respects  the  higher  classes,  has  been  materially  relaxed.  WorSiy  students 
in  the  upper  classes  are  now  allowed  to  work  alone  or  in  small  companies,  or  to  attend 
such  lectures  and  recitations  only  as  they  find  interesting  and  profitable,  presenting 
at  certain  times,  in  written  papers  or  in  oral  examinations,  the  evidence  of  the  pron^ess 
t<hey  have  made;  especially  presenting  this  at  the  conclusion  of  each  year  and  of  the 
course,  to  show  their  fitness  for  promotion  or  graduation.  This  latter  mingling  of  the 
American  and  European  systems  seems  to  have  worked  weU,  the  better  class  of  students 

1  Besides  a  steady  increase  of  the  teaching  force  in  all  these  years,  many  new  sublrots  of  instmction, 
such  as  ITebrew,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese,  were  added  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  deoade,  a  special 
native  instructor  for  this  last  being  employed. 
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making  greater  progress  under  it  and  covering  in  some  cases  a  mnch  wider  field  ot 
study  ;«B^le  proiessors  and  instractors,  finding  that  only  the  most  interesting  and 
instractive  exercises  attract  this  better  class  of  students  to  their  halls,  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  make  their  different  exercises  as  profitable  and  as  attractive  as  they  can. 
Then  too  the  college  has,  within  these  years,  widened  its  field  of  influence  by  having 
examinations  for  admission  not  only  at  Cambridge,  but  also  in  New  York  and  the  chief 
cities  of  the  West;  since  1874,  also,  annual  examinations  have  been  provided  for  women 

{>nrsniDg  studies  preparatory  to  college;  finally  in  1878  separate  but  substantially  col- 
egiate  training  was  offered  to  women  under  the  college  professors  and  within  the  col- 
lege precincts. — (Catalogues  and  annual  reports  of  president,  &c. ) 

Of  the  other  colleges  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  Amhent  College,  Amherst, 
and  WilliaiM  College,  Williamstown  (both  Congregational^,  seem  to  have  made  most 
progress,  raising  their  standards,  broadening  their  instruction,  increasing  their  attrac- 
tions in  various  ways,  and  thus  enlarging  their  lists  of  students,  in  the  former  college, 
from  261  to  339;  in  the  latter,  fVom  141  to  227.  Boeion  College,  Boston,  and  the  College 
of  like  Holy  Cro$8,  Worcester  (both  Roman  Catholic),  appear  to  have  maintained 
tnroughout  essentially  the  same  course.  The  students  at  Boston  reported  as  collegiate 
increased  from  22  in  1870-^1  to  184  (besides  2  graduate  students)  in  1879-^80;  but  102 
of  these  would  have  been  classified  as  preparatory  in  a  college  with  the  usual  4  years' 
course.  At  Holy  Cross  those  reckoned  as  collegiate  fell  off  from  134  to  84.  2\ift9  Col- 
lege, College  Hill  (Universalist),  beginning  the  decade  with  a  liberal  set  of  courses 
that  onderwent  little  change,  abont  maintained  its  collegiate  enrolment,  having  62 
in  1870-71  and  58,  with  5  graduate  students,  in  1879-'80.  Boeion  University,  Boston 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  did  not  begin  its  collegiate  instruction,  except  in  music,  till 
1873,  when  it  started  with  a  course  well  up  in  its  requirements,  which  it  has  since 
considerably  improved  and  is  going  on  further  to  Improve.  The  regular  students  in  its 
college  of  liberal  arts  rose  from  18  in  1874  to  90  in  1880;  the  special,  from  4  to  19;  while 
13  graduate  students  made  the  whole  number  in  the  latter  year  127,  besides  28  in  a 
eolhdge  of  music  and  355  in  other  schools,'  510  in  all. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPKRIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMKN. 

Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following  gives  the  statistics  of  schools  that  claim  to 
be  of  this  class.  Of  these,  two  at  least  stand  prominently  forth  as  of  full  collegiate 
rank  and  character,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  and  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  uoth 
organized  in  1875 ;  while  approximating  the  same  rank,  >vith  some  very  special  advan- 
tages, come  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  and  Laeell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
due,  the  former  organized  in  1837,  the  latter  in  1851.  The  last  two  give  much  atten- 
tion to  instruction  in  domestic  industries. —  (Catalogues.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIKNTIFIC. 

The  scientific  schools  in  the  State  from  1870  to  1880  were  the  Maeetichuaetts  Agricult- 
ural College,  Amherst ;  Maesavlmarits  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston ;  Worcester  County 
Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester  (all  recipients  of  endowments  from  the 
State,  in  whole  or  in  part);  with  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  Bussey  Ihstitu- 
tion,  departments  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  and  the  School  of  All  Sciences  of 
Boston  University,  Bost4>n.  This  last  aimed  at  f^raduate  instruction  only  in  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  physics,  &c. ;  the  Bussey  Institution,  at  thorough  training  in  ag- 
riculture, horticulture,  and  their  related  sciences.  The  titles  of  the  others  sufficiently 
indicate  their  aims.  In  the  Agricultural  College,  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Law, 
rence  Scientific  School,  the  courses  covered  4  years;  in  the  Worcester  F^  Institute- 
3  and  '.^  years.  At  Harvard  there  was  also  instruction  in  natural  science  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  and  in  the  summer  schools,  with  instruction  in  practical 
astronomy  at  the  Observatory.  At  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Worcester  Free 
Institute  there  were  special  schools  for  training  apprentices  and  others  in  the  elements 
of  practical  mechanic  arts;  in  the  former,  on  the  plan  of  the  Imperial  Technical 
School  of  Moscow.  Russia,  with  aid  in  practical  design  from  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell 
Institute;  in  the  latter,  in  a  machine  shop  provided  by  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn  in 
1866.  The  attendance  in  all  these  schools  in  1880,  including  the  summer  classes  at 
H.-wrvard,  was  672.  For  their  separate  statistics,  as  far  as  reported,  see  Table  X  of 
the  appendix,  parts  1  and  2. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  has  been  taught  from  1870-71  to  1880  (with  brief  intermission  in  one  case)  in 
the  following  schools:  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover  (Congregational); 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  Boston  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  Divinity  School 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge  (formerly  Unitarian,  now  non-sectarian);  Episco- 
pal Theological  School,  Cambridge  (Protestant  Episcopal);  Tufts   College  Divinity 

1  Among  these  were  18  stndenta  in  the  HaBsachnaetts  Ajn^cultnral  College,  Ajnhent.  ^ 
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School,  College  Hill  (Universalist) ;  Newton  Theological  Institatioii;  Newton  Centre 
(Baptist);  and  New  Church  Theological  School,  Walthani.  All  had  in  ISdU^ouraeii 
covenng  3  years  of  study  meant  to  supplement  a  collegiate  or  at  least  a  high  school 
training,  and  appear  to  have  had  such  courses  during  the  9  preceding  years.  Moat  of 
them  endeavor  to  secure  the  full  preliminary  preparation  presupposed,  hut  all  seem 
to  remit  a  requirement  of  it  in  specially  exceptional  cases.  Tufts  had  a  4  years'  course 
to  meet  the  needs  of  such  cases.  Students  in  1879-'d0  in  the  regular  courses  of  these 
schools,  267 ;  unclassified,  special,  or  *'  general "  students,  26;  resiaeut  graduates  or  resi- 
dent licentiates,  7 ;  total,  296.  For  special  statistics  of  each  school,  see  Tahle  XI  ef 
appendix. 

Instruction  in  law  was  given  In  the  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  Boston,  organ- 
ized in  1872,  and  in  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  organir^ed  in  1817, 
each  with  a  3  years'  course*  supposed  to  follow  a  collegiate  training,  without  which 
there  must  be  an  examination  for  a<lmissiou.  This^  at  Harvard,  covers  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  and  selections  from  the  Latin  of  Csesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil;  French  and 
other  foreign  languages  may  be  offered  as  equivalents.  At  Boston  University,  only 
English  appears  to  have  been  required.  Students  in  1879-'80,  at  Harvard,  165;  at  Bos- 
ton, 149,  including  10  graduate  students  and  2  candidates  for  advanced  degrees;  in 
the  autumn  of  1880,  at  the  former,  156;  at  the  latter,  151. —  (Catalogues.) 

Medicine,  after  the  "regular"  system  of  practice,  was  prepared  for  in  1880  at  the 
Harvard  University  School  of  Medicine,  organized  in  1782,  and  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  or^^anized  in  1880,  both  in  Boston  ;*aft('r  the  homoeopathic  system,  but 
without  limitation  to  it,  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  in  Boston,  oi^an- 
ized  in  1873.  The  required  course  in  Harvard  and  Boston  University  schools  had  been 
since  1877  a  graded  one  of  3  years,  with  preliminary  examiuatiou  of  all  applicants 
not  graduates  of  collegiate  or  secondary  schools,  and  with  annual  examination  in  order 
to  advance  a  student  to  a  higher  class  or  admit  him  to  graduation.'  The  year  for 
instruction  covered  in  both  cases  the  collegiate  9  months.  The  new  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  started  with  substantially  the  same  reYjuirements  as  to  course  and 
graduation,  but  set  its  standard  for  admission  lower,  demanding  only  **  a  thorough 
English  education.''  It  and  the  Boston  University  admitted  women.  Students  in  tne 
2  older  schools,  364  in  1879-'80;  273  in  all  the  3  in  the  fall  of  1880.  For  separate  sta- 
tistics of  each,  sec  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

Dentistry  was  taught  in  the  Boston  Dental  College  and  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard 
University,  both  organized  in  1868,  both  working  in  Boston,  and  both  having  required 
courses  of  2  years  beyond  a  year  of  pupilage,  the  lecture  year  in  the  former,  how««ver,  b*- 
ing  only  17  weeks  aiid  in  the  latter  9  months.  The  latter  course  is  also  graded.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Boston  School,  56  in  1879-;'80 ;  in  that  of  Harvard,  15. 

Pharmacy  was  systematically  taught  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Boston,  organized  in  1867,  where  the  course  (a  fairly  graded  one)  appears  to  have  cov- 
ered 2  years  with  about  6  months'  study  in  each  year,  besides  2  other  years  of  appren- 
ticeship to  a  reputable  pharmacist.  For  all  matriculates  not  graduates  of  a  grammar 
or  high  school  a  preliminary  examination  was  required.  Students,  60  in  1879~'80. — 
(Catalogues  and  returns.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  STUDY  AT  HOME. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  this  society  shows  that  2,597  different  names  have 
been  entered  during  the  seven  terms  and  that  22  who  were  originally  regular  students 
are  now  on  the  staff,  where  the  results  of  their  studies  can  be  put  to  practical  use.  Two 
others  were  to  be  advanced  the  next  year  (1881).  During  the  first  four  terms  very 
rapid  growth  was  reported,  then  came  a  period  of  uniformity,  in  which  the  society  was 
able  to  improve  its  organization  and  develop  new  details  of  work.  The  departments 
of  history  (252  students),  science  (115),  art  (86),  German  and  French  (45  and  33  re- 
spectively), and  English  literature  (318)  are  continued,  the  total  of  students  therein  for 
the  year  being  849.  Of  the  887  names  entered  for  the  term,  76i  per  cent,  persevered 
sufficiently  to  be  classified.  There  were  8,211  letters  written  to  students  and  6,513  re- 
ceived from  them  during  the  year.  At  the  examinations  in  history,  outline  maps  were 
attached  to  the  questions,  the  students  being  required  to  fill  them  in  for  illustration 
of  political  changes  and  important  events.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  adapt 
the  methods  of  study  to  the  needs  of  deaf-mutes,  and  circulars  have  been  distributed 
to  the  heads  of  most  of  the  schools  of  this  kind.  Two  regular  deaf-mute  students  are 
now  members  of  the  society.    The  lending  library  has  grown  steadily  in  size  and  use- 

i£«oh  has  also  an  honor  course,  to  pass  in  which,  onni  hinde,  reqaired  at  Harvard  the  reaching  of  75 
per  cent,  of  the  maximam  in  the  examination  on  the  3  years*  course;  at  Boston  University.  85  per  cent. 

sHarvard  instituted  its  ipt^ed  course  in  1871,  but  did  not  reqniro  the  completion  of  it  ns  a  condition 
of  graduation  till  1873,  nor  its  preliminary  examination  till  1877.  The  Boston  University  Scliool  pre- 
sentod  from  its  opening  in  1873  tne  3  years'  graded  course,  which  it  made  imperative  In  1877.  and  {torn  the 
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first  required  the  prehmlnary  examination  of  non- graduates.    Both  hare  optional  4  years'  courses,  as 
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foliiess.  Coming  into  oxistence  in  the  middle  of  the  second  term  by  the  purchase  of 
29  volnmes,  it  now  possesses  920.  A  set  of  rules  has  been  adopted  by  which  addition- 
al privileges  are  given  to  the  readers  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  Hygiene 
is  still  attended  to,  each  member  being  presented  with  a  tract  on  health,  while  some 
copies  are  sold;  number  of  copies  distributed  gratuitously,  1,550. —  (Report  for  1880.) 

TRAINIXO  IN  THE  iiRTS  AND  TRADES.  > 

Connected  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  there  are  schools  of  drawing 
snd  painting  and  of  pottery  and  painting  on  porcelain.  The  former  was  opened  Jan- 
narjr  2,  1877 ;  the  latter  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Decorative 
Art  in  1876.  The  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting  oilers  a  complete  scheme  of  element- 
ary instruction  and  affords  an  exceptiooal  artistic  training.  There  are  3  classes  or 
divisions  in  the  school ;  in  the  first,  or  elementary,  the  pupil  learns  to  handle  his  ma- 
terials in  representing  various  objects  in  various  ways;  after  an  examination  he 
passes  into  the  middle  class,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  life,  the  portrait,  drapery, 
sUll  life,  &Ai» ;  another  examination  comes  prior  to  entering  the  third  class,  or  class  of 
painters.  Lectures  are  given  on  anatomy,  shades  and  shadows,  perspective,  architect- 
ure  and  architectural  history,  the  history  of  ornament,  the  theory  of  color,  mythology, 
history  of  painting  and  sculpture,  &c.,  as  accompaniments  to  the  daily  instruction  m 
drawing. 

The  School  of  Pottery  and  Painting  on  Porcelain  had  a  large  attendance  during  its  first 
year  and  matters  progressed  favorably.  The  secoud  year  was  not  as  satisfactory,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  school  was  in  question  at  the  date  of  the  report. 

The  School  of  Carving  and  Modelling  (now  at  the  Art  Museum)  was  established  in  1877 
in  Boston  by  the  Woman's  Education  Association.  It  was  at  first  intended  for  women 
only,  but,  in  response  to  numerous  apnlications,  an  evening  class  for  young  men,  to 
which  women  also  were  admitted,  was  held  during  the  winters  of  1878  and  1879.  The 
course  of  instruction  includes  drawing,  modelling  in  clay,  casting  and  carving  in  plas- 
ter, and  carving  in  wood.  The  demand  for  carvers  has  been  so  great  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1880  some  earned  $60  a  week.  This  school  was  conduct^  in  1879^^80  in  the 
same  manner  as  heretofore.  There  were  13  pupils  in  the  day  school,  and  two  courses 
of  evenine  lectures  were  held. 

The  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  the  MaeeachuBetts  Institute  of 
Technology  also  furnish  opportunities  for  artistic  instruction. — (American  Architect 
and  Building  News,  and  letter.) 

In  the  Maesachuseits  Institute  of  Technology  there  are  practical  exercises  connected 
with  the  scientific  and  literary  studies,  courses  in  building  and  architecture,  instruc- 
tion in  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  in  the  shops  opportunities  for  the 
student  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  metals  and  wood!s,  and  some  manual 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 

In  the  Woreesier  Free  Institute  special  prominence  is  given  to  the  elements  of  prao- 
tico  in  technical  training.  In  the  machine  shop  the  use  of  tools  and  the  management 
of  machines  are  taught;  in  the  wood  room,  bench  work,  wood  turning,  machine  saw- 
ing, and  planins ;  in  the  iron  room,  drilling,  planing,  tool  makmg,  work  with  speed 
l^ie,  engine  lathe,  screw  machine,  &c.  The  designing  and  construction  of  machines 
also  enter  into  the  course. — (Catalogues,  1880.) 

In  Springfield  a  firm  of  machinists  has  introduced  a  novel  system  of  apprenticeship. 
It  combines  the  practical  education  of  the  shop  with  the  theoretical  education  of  the 
school ;  that  is,  it  is  an  industrial  school  in  wnich  more  time  is  devoted  to  practice 
than  to  theory.  Fifty-eight  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  work  of  the  shop  and  nine 
hours  to  study.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  for  those  beginning  to  learn  a  trade,  who 
are  under  twenty  years  of  age,  is  to  be  six  years.  Those  over  twenty  finish  in  five 
Tears,  and  those  who  have  worked  in  a  shop  are  advanced  according  to  proficiency. 
The  beginner  draws  from  sketches,  then  takes  up  projection  and  diagram,  and  so  on ; 
one  year  here  is  thought  to  qualify  him  to  work  from  drawings  as  well  as  four  or  five 
ordinarily.  For  the  first  year's  labor  from  5  to  7  cents  an  hour  is  paid,  this  being  regu- 
lated according  to  the  age;  for  the  following  years,  6  to  12  cents.  Two  cents  an  hour, 
additional,  goes  into  a  reserve  fund  which  is  paid  to  those  apprentices  who  finish  their 
fioll  term  of  service. — (Louisiana  Journal  of  Education,  December,  1880.) 

Cambridge,  Gloucester,  and  Manchester  also  had  successful  schools  in  industrial 
art  in  1879. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LANGUAQES. 

Dr.  L.  Sauvenr^  with  several  assistants,  continued  the  instruction  in  the  '< natural'' 
method  of  acquiring  languages  which  he  has  been  giving  for  some  years  in  a  summer 
school  of  languages  at  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  as  well  as  in  several  permanent 
schools  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Boston  University  School  of  All  Sciences, 
also,  there  were  extensive  and  varied  language  courses  under  different  instructors. 

>  For  tbe  New  England  Indostrial  School  for  Deaf-MntM,  see  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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TRAINING  IN  KLOCUTTON. 

A  School  of  Elocution  and  Expression  was  opened  in  October,  1879.  in  Boston,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  system  of  the  late  Prof.  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  the  Boston 
University  school  of  Oratory.  The  course  of  instniction  includes  physical  training, 
artistic  respiration,  vocal  development,  articulation,  phrasing,  rhythm,  emphasis, 
melody,  aesthetic  gymnastics,  gesture,  philosophy  of  expression,  and  art  criticisms. 
The  full  course,  entitling  the  pupil  to  a  diploma  of  graduation,  is  to  occupy  2  years  of 
6|  months  each. — (Announcement.) 

Several  kindred  schools  advertise  in  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  for  1880. 

TRAINING  IN  MUSIC. 

As  in  former  years,  instruction  in  music  was  given  in  1880  in  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  under  Prof.  E.  Tourgee;  in  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea's  Academy  of  Music,  Boston ;  in  the  College  of  Music  of  Boston  University,  and 
in  the  5  years'  musical  course  of  Wellesley  College. 

TRAINING  IN  HOUSEHOLD  INDUSTRIES. 

In  connection  with  Lasell  Srminaryf  Auburndale,  Norihfitld  Young  Ladies^  Seminary, 
Northfield,  Mi.  Holyoke  Female  Seminar^f  South  Hadley^  and  Wellesley  College,  Welles- 
ley,  students  are  taught  things  outside  of  the  regular  literary  curriculum.  At  Lasell 
dress  cutting,  millinery,  cookery,  china  painting,  and  art  needlework  have  been  added 
to  the  course.  At  Northfield  the  young  women  do  their  own  work,  including  washing. 
At  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley  one  hour  a  day  is  ^ven  to  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  details  of  domestic  work.— -(Catalogues  and  circular. ) 

At  the  Newbury  Street  Sohoolf  Boston,  a  cookery  class  was  to  he  formed  in  1879-'d0. — 
(Circular.)  , 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  reports  978  practice  lessons  given  durins  the  term ;  1,000 
different  dishes  made  by  the  pupils;  Saturdays  devoted  to  girls  from  the  public  schools, 
the  afternoons  to  girls  'from  the  deaf-mute  school ;  and  that  one  of  the  classes  consists 
of  women  from  the  training  schools  for  hospital  nurses. — (Literary  Notes.) 

The  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  a  society  which  aims  to  instruct  school  children,  shop 
girls,  and  others  in  methods  of  household  economy,  made  it«  first  experiments  in  1877 
with  New  York  City  as  a  centre.  There  are  normal  classes  connected  with  this  charity, 
and,  as  the  kitchen  garden  is  merely  the  application  of  the  methods  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten to  the  teaching  of  housework,  normal  instruction  is  needed.  In  1880  there  were  3 
classes  in  Boston,  I  of  deaf-mutes. — (First  annual  report.) 

In  the  39  public  schools  of  Boston  where  sewing  is  taught,  70,948  pieces  were  made 
or  worked  upon  during  1880.  The  sewing  exhibitions  of  the  different  schools  are  still 
kept  up  and  the  interest  in  them  is  said  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  This  depart- 
ment of  school  work  (introduced  in  1876)  moves  on  satisfactorily  and  many  graduates 
report  that  they  owe  their  skill  in  fine  needlework  to  the  teaching  received  at  school. — 
(Report  of  committee  on  sewing,  1880.) 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES. 

Three  training  schools  for  nurses  in  Boston  reported  to  this  Bureau  in  1879.  The 
Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  vraa  organized  in  1878,  the  Boston  TraU^ 
ing  School  for  Nurses  (Massachusetts  General  Hospital)  in  1873  but  incorporated  in  1875, 
and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  (New  England  Hospital)  in  the  Roxbnry  district  in 
1872.    For  statistics,  conditions  of  admission,  &.C.,  see  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  founded  in  18G9,  reiK)rted  79  pupils  in 
1879-^80,  twelve  of  them  now  ones.  Of  those  present  18  were  semi-mutes.  Nine 
insrructors  make  up  the  corps.  Special  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading 
is  ffiven  daily  to  all  the  pupils.  Sewing  is  taught  regularly,  and  6  girls  took  a  course 
of  lessons  during  the  year  at  the  Boston  Cooking  School;  2  classes  (12  pupils  each) 
were  also  provided  with  ** kitchen  garden"  instruction. 

The  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  founded  in  1867,  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  pupils  although  others  are  adtiit^ 
ted.  The  average  number  of  pu])ils  for  the  year  was  81 ;  the  primary  school  contained 
62  pupils  in  6  classes;  the  grammar  and  high  school,  20  pupils  in  3  classes.  Articula- 
tion and  visible  speech  are  used  as  means  of  instruction. —  (State  report,  1879-'d0.) 

The  New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Beverly,  a  new  institution,  was 
incorporated  in  1879.    It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  10  trustees  and  has  2  pro- 


fessors and  instructors.    The  orgauization  dates  from  1876,  and  the  plan  originally 
included  a  home,  where  atlult  deaf-mutes  deprived  of  means  of  subsistence  could  ftud 
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a  home  and  be  tatkght  a  trade ;  schooling  was  also  given.  Later  the  home  was  merged 
into  a  school.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  for  adults,  who  find  a 
home  and  employ  ment,  the  other  for  children  who  receive  instruction  under  competent 
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teacbeis.  The  trades  include  only  such  as  are  remunerative  and  steady  in  every  com- 
munity. The  women  receive  instruction  in  cookery,  housework,  and  sewing.  The 
''combined  method ''  is  used  in  the  school. — (Return  and  first  annual  report.) 

BDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  reports  its 
work  carried  on  with  good  results  and  all  its  departments  well  appointed.  Founded 
in  1829,  it  has  given  instruction  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  studies  to  981 
pupils.  A  thorough  course  of  musical  instruction  and  the  teaching  of  various  indus- 
tries enter  into  the  course.  The  Kindergarten  system  was  introduced  during  the  year 
in  the  primary  classes,  and  diplomas  were  awarded  for  the  first  time  to  the  members 
(6  in  number)  of  the  graduating  class.  The  school  possesses  a  printing  press  and  the 
means  of  making  electrotyx>e  plates  from  which  the  embossed  page  can  be  struck. — 
(State  report,  annual  report,  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Three  institntions,  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
South  Boston,  the  Private  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Barre  (both  estab- 
lished in  1848),  and  the  Hillside  School,  Fayville  (dating  from  May  1, 1870),  report  for 
1879-^80.  All  teach  the  elementary  branches.  In  the  Massachusetts  school,  Kinder- 
garten work  and  simple  trades  are  taug^ht;  at  the  Hillside  school,  music,  drawing, 
painting,  fret  sawing,  and  physical  exercises;  at  Barre,  music,  calisthenics,  and  some- 
times the  higher  branches. — ( Returns  and'  reports. )  . 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

The  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  reported  as  follows  in  June,  1880 :  2  teachers,  63 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  52  average  attendance,  60  per  cent,  of  attend- 
xmce,  and  83  pupils  at  date  of  report. — (Boston  school  report.) 

STATE  CHARITABLE  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  this  State. 
In  addition  to  the  Truant  Schools  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  the  Boston  City  Alms- 
house School,  and  the  House  of  Industry,  Boston,  there  are  the  Marcella  Street  Homo, 
Boston,  established  in  1877 ;  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster,  estab- 
lished in  1857;  the  Lawrence  Industrial  School,  Lawrence,  in  1874;  the  House  of  £m- 
floyment  and  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  Lowell,  in  1851;  the  Plummer 
'arm  School,  Salem,  in  1870;  the  Hampden  County  Truant  School,  Springfield  (estab- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1880);  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School,  Westborongh, 
in  1847 ;  and  the  Worcester  Truant  School,  in  1863.  Some  of  these  are  under  State 
authority,  the  others  (with  the  exception  of  the  Plummer  school,  which  is  a  private 
affair,  and  the  Hampden  County,  which  is  under  county  control),  under  municipal 
•nthority.  The  common  school  branches  and  some  industrial  employments  are  taught 
in  all  but  two  of  these  schools.  The  Lawrence  Industrial  School  and  the  Hampden 
County  Truant  School  report  no  trades  taught.  For  statistics,  conditions  of  admission, 
iSbc,  see  Table  XXI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the 
Coinmissioner  preceding. 

HOMES  AND  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

At  date  of  going  to  press  information  has  been  received  from  13  out  of  the  21  institu- 
tions usually  reporting  to  this  Bureau.  Four  of  these  are  in  Boston,  the  others  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State.  All  report  the  elementary  branches  taught  to  the  children 
either  in  the  institution  or  at  the  public  schools;  nine  teach  domestic  work  or  some 
industry,  such  as  sewing,  fancy  work,  or  embroidery.  The  Stato  Primary  School, 
Monson,  reports  its  system  somewhat  modified,  the  school  separated  into  four  divisions, 
a  woman  appointed  principal  (she  to  teach  the  advanced  school  and  have  supervision 
over  the  other  classes),  and  a  Kindergarten  started  for  those  too  young  to  attend  the 
school. —  (Returns  and  report  of  State  Primary.) 

For  names,  location,  and  statistics,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
tiiereof  in  the  report  of  the  Coinmissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers  *  Association  was  held  at  Worcester  Decem- 
ber 27-29,  1880.  AHnongh  not  so  large  a  gathering  as  at  some  previous  dates,  the 
m<^t  earnest  representative  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  State  were  present. 
The  time  allotted  to  the  reading  of  papers  was  limited,  so  that  thereremaiued  ample  op- 
portunity for  discussion.  Many  very  valuable  suggestions  were  made  and  the  eveniug 
lectures  were  of  special  interest.    After  the  organization  the  first  evening  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
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Mowry,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  "Our  possessions  in  Oregon: 
how  we  secured  them  and  how  we  retained  them."  His  lecture  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  reading  of  selections  by  Mr.  George  Riddle,  teacher  of  elocution  at 
Harvard.  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  association,  after  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, a  paper  on  ** Teaching  morals"  was  read  by  L.  H.  Buckingham.  He  believes 
that  whatever  the  teacher  would  have  the  children  do  he  must  first  do  himself.  This 
subject  was  ably  discussed,  all  afi:reeing  that  by  example  pupils  are  trained  in  good 
manners.  In  the  discussion  on  '*  Backward  pupus"  the  need  of  gaining  the  sympathy 
of  the  scholar  was  shown.  A  plea  for  noble  character  and  mamy  culture  among  th!e 
boys  of  America  was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  in  her  lecture  on  ''The  boy  of 
to-day."  A  report  of  the  formation  and  formal  organization  of  the  ''Council  of  Edu- 
cation" at  Chautauqua  was  made  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem;  papers  were  read  on 
*' Means  and  methods  in  elementary  physics:"  on  "Text  books:  their  merits,  defects, 
use,  and  supply ; "  on  "  Technical  ^^mmar ; "  and  on  "  The  study  of  pedagogy."  This 
last  paper,  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbnck.  explained  what  is  included  unaer  the  term  ped&- 
'  gogy.  and  defined  the  true  student  of  pedagogy  as  "a  man  well  versed  in  knowledge 
relatm^  to  education."  In  the  different  sections  the  following  subjects  were  under 
discussion:  in  the  hi^h  school  section,  "The  practical  side  of  history"  and  the  "Aim 
and  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  high  schools;"  in  the  ffranunar  school 
section,  "Arithmetic:  what  to  teach  and  what  not  to  teach"  and  "The  critics  of  our 
schools; "  in  the  primary  school  section,  "  Discipline :  its  principles  and  methods  in  rela- 
tion to  the  control  and  management  of  the  schools  and  the  training  of  the  pupil's  mind 
and  character"  and  "Concerning  a  science  of  education." — (Journal  ox  £ducationy 
January  6,  1881.) 

CLASSICAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  took  place  in  Boston,  April  9-10, 
1880,  the  president,  Moses  Merrill,  in  the  chair.  The  opening  day  of  the  session  was 
taken  up  with  arc^uments  in  favor  of  the  study  of  language  "as  the  threshold  of  all 
other  knowledge,"  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
and  by  an  interesting  account  of  every  day  life  in  German  schools.  During  the  second 
day,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  college,  the  public  hieh  school,  and  the  academv,"  an  eloquent 
plea  was  made  for  special  courses  in  high  schools,  all  tending  to  the  development  of 
the  pupil  in  the  course  or  career  selected,  colleges  also  to  cooperate  in  this  movement 
by  adjusting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  such  courses.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  "The  best  method  of  teaching  the  ancient  languages,"  in  which  essay  the  use 
of  oral  and  colloquial  methods  was  urged  b^  Prof.  J.  B.  Sewall.  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  several  gentlemen.  President  Ehot  querying  why  a  method  which  was  suc- 
cessful for  modem  languages  should  not  be  equally  so  with  the  older  tongues.  Presi- 
dent Andrews,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  reading  of  Latin 
and  Greek  during  the  last  fifty  years,  suggesting  that  it  had  deteriorated  in  quantity, 
if  not  in  value.  The  reports  of  the  committees  on  the  study  of  natural  and  physical 
sciences  and  on  English  literature  were  referred  for  discussion  to  the  next  meeting, 
and  after  the  election  of  officers  the  association  adjourned. — (New-England  Journal 
of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

MRS.   MART  PORTER  COLBURN. 

This  model  Christian  teacher  was  bom  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  June,  1827,  and  died  in 
South  Boston^  February  2,  1880.  Besi<les  some  experience  elsewhere,  she  taught  22 
years  in  the  Hawes  Hall  Primary  School,  Boston,  where  she  instructed  more  than  forty 
classes  of  little  children.  Her  qualities  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  made  her  a  natural 
teacher.  Her  school  governed  itself.  Her  school  room  was  a  children's  church,  yet 
she  knew  no  sectarianism,  no  narrow  system.  Every  event  was  a  lesson  and  every 
occasion  had  its  teaching.  She  was  in  the  truest  sense  the  loving  friend  of  children, 
their  gnardiaiK  and  almost  a  mother  in  respect  to  their  social,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual needs. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

MISS  PHEBB  FULLER  M'KEEN. 

This  member  of  a  household  of  educators  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  July  21,  1831, 
and  died  June  3,  1880,  while  going  from  Baltimore  to  her  home  in  Andover.  She 
first  became  a  teacher  at  HaverhiU,  N.  H.,  afterwards  in  the  Academy  at  Peacham,  Vt., 
then  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  where  she  was  associated  with  one  of  her  sisters,  later 
with  another  at  the  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  from  1859  on  she 
was  first  assistant  teacher  in  the  Abbot  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.  She  early  devel- 
oped a  genius  for  her  work,  and  in  the  school  room  she  was  distinguished  for  her  clear 
thought  and  definite  expression.  An  enthusiast  in  study,  the  power  of  imparting  that 
enthusiasm  was  given  her.  Her  versatile  and  active  mind  was  shown  in  the  various 
essays  contributed  to  secular  and  religious  papers  and  in  the  three  volumes  published 
from  1872  to  1876.— (Introduction  to  history  of  Abbot  Academy.)  r^  t 
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PROF.   FRANK  EUSTACE  ANDERSON. 

Bom  in  November,  1844,  at  QofPs  Falls,  N.  H.,  he  died  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  July  15, 
1880.  Graduating  from  Harvard  College  in  18^  with  an  exceptional  record  for  Greek 
scholarship,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  his  talents  having  a 
marked  influence  on  the  methods  used  i>y  the  Hellenists  of  that  country.  As  assistant 
professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  his  teaching  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  Greek, 
which,  as  taught  by  him,  became  a  living  language.  His  activity  outside  of  the  class 
room  in  forming  and  carrying  out  intelligent  schemes  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
the  college  was  also  very  noticeable. — (Boston  Daily  Advertiser.) 

PROF.  LEVI  8.  BURBANK,  A.  M. 

Professor  Burbank,  one  of  the  oldest  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  t-eachers  of  sci- 
ence in  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home  in  Wobum,  August  20,  1880,  aged  51  years. 
He  filled  various  positions  in  educational  institutions  at  tne  South  from  1859  until  the 
war;  thenceforward  he  was  connected  with  various  high  schools  and  academies  of  New 
England  until  he  settled  down  (from  187i  to  1877)  as  principal  of  Warren  Academy, 
Wolmm,  which  he  made  a  preparatory  school  for  the  Massacnusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  other  scientific  schools.  After  the  cessation  of  his  duties  at  this  academy  he 
became  a  lecturer  on  geology  and  mineralogy  before  different  institutes  and  schools  of 
science.  In  1871  he  wrote  on  the  subject  or  eozoonal  limestones,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  engaged  on  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  Eozoon  Canadenso.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  and  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Thoroughness,  frankness,  hatred  of  shams,  and 
scrupulous  adherence  to  duty  were  his  marked  characteristics. —  (New-England  Jour- 
nal of  Education.) 

PROF.  BENJAMIN  PEIRCE,   LL.   D. 

This  eminent  teacher,  author,  investigator,  and  practical  worker  in  the  broadest 
field  of  mathematical  research  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  180H,  and  died  in  Boston, 
October  6, 1880.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  filled  the  position  of  professor  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics  at  Harvard  College.  A  bom  mathematician,  he  was  a  thinker  and 
writer  on  such  subjects  from  his  youth  up.  The  mathematical  works  issued  by  him 
between  18U6  and  1846  had  a  permanent  influence  on  the  teaching  of  that  science  in 
this  country.  The  introductory  volume  to  his  Celestial  Mechanics  (published  later) 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  profound  and  thorough  works  of  the  century.  A  more 
recent  work  is  his  Linear  Associative  Algebra.  Professor  Peirce  rendered  a  very  im- 
portant service  to  astronomy  through  his  labors  on  Saturn's  rings,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  facts  pertaining  to  the  planet  Neptune,  as  consulting  astronomer  to 
the  American  Kphemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  and  through  Jiis  calculations  of  the 
occultations  of  the  Pleiades.  He  was  for  a  time  an  assistant  of  Professor  Bache  in  the 
Coast  Survey,  and  ultimately  became  superintendent  of  it  (from  1867  to  1874).  As  a 
lecturer  he  showed  close  scientific  reasoning,  bold  speculation,  poetic  fancfy,  vivid 
ideiUity,  and  profound  religious  faith  and  reverence.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  1  aws  was 
conferred  on  nim  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1847  and  by  Harvard  in  1867. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies  in  this  country  and  Europe. — (Various  authorities.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickiksox,  twr^ary  of  the  State  hoard  ofedueation,  Boiton.^ 
(Mr.  George  A.  Walton  and  Mr.  K.  A.  Hnbbard  have  been  for  some  years  asaoeiated  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson as  agents  of  the  board  for  holding;  inatitntes,  observing  schools,  conferring  with  teachers  and  com- 
mittees,  and  giving  advice  and  instraction  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education.] 

iMr.  Dickinson  has  been  the  chief  executive  officer  since  1876.  From  1861  till  the  close  of  1876,  Hon. 
Joseph  White  was  the  incumbent. 
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SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIOKAIi  STATI8 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5^20)  ....       394, 195 

Number  in  primary  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Number  in  graded  school  dis-        145, 239 
tricts. 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public      a292, 466 
schools. 

Of  these  in  primary  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Of  these  in  graded  school  dls-        102, 399 
tricts. 

Percentage  of  enrolment  on  76^ 

whole  number. 

Pupils  in  private  or  church 
schools. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 5, 299 

Districts  with  ungraded  schools  5, 033 

Districts  with  graded  schools 
Number  of  pubuo  school-houses  5, 300 

Number  of  sittings  in  public        374,760 

schools. 
Volumes  in  public  school  libra-        150, 230 

ries. 
Average  time  of  school  in  days.  140 

Number  of  private  or  church 

schools. 
Valuation   of    public    school 

property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 

Women  teaching  in  the  public 
schools. 

Whole  number  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

State  teachersMnstitntes  held. 

Enrolment  at  these  institutes 

Average  enrolment  at  each  in- 
stitute. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools  $:), 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fnnd 
available. 


1870-71. 


2,971 
8,303 

11,274 
$49  92 

27  21 
16 

1,432 


1871-72. 


405,026 


155,740 
316,006 


110,096 

78 

8,189 


5,375 

5,083 

292 

5,418 

382,107 

158,025 

150 
142 


$7, 155, 995  97, 470, 339|$8, 105, 391 


3,035 
8,624 

11,659 

$49  11 

26  72 

17 


75 


;:),  330, 472 13, 563, 479 13, 
3,356,635 


1,563, 
3,563,479 


1872-73. 


421,322 


166,540 
324,615 


118,616 


6,761 


5,521 

5,210 

311 

5,572 

399,067 

164,622 

140 
133 


3,010 
8,940 

11,950 

$51  94 

27  13 

7 

705 


,743, 
3,743,353 


353  $4 


$2, 819, 782  $2, 968, 272  $3, 124, 472  $3, 148, 23ll$3, 130. 911 


1873-74. 


436,694 


178,204 
327,506 


121,919 

75 

5,845 


5,571 

5,244 

327 

5,702 

407,072 

170,449 

140 
166 


3,156 
9,120 

12,276 

$52  45 

27  01 

13 

890 


1874-75. 


449,181 


177,875 
343,981 


124,467 

79 

7,934 


5,706 

5,411 

295 

5,787 
414,060 

187,961 


J138 

178 


$8, 912, 698  $9, 115, 354 


3,287 
9,191 

12,478 
$51  29 

28  19 

1 

37 


i,107,584$4,168,064 
4,107,584  4,168,064 


a  Over  800,000  were  Mdd  to  be  enrolled,  533  districte  hATisg  failed  to  report. 
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TICS  OP  MICHIGAK— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


187&-76. 


459,806 


202,454 
345,096 


125,849 

75 

8,033 


5,834 

5,531 

303 

5,931 

426,611 

197,353 

146 
170 


19,257,094 


3,548 

9,286 

12,834 

$48  50 

28  28 

8 

599 


$4,067,802 
3,457,860 


•3,147,918 


1876-W. 


469,444 


357,139 


1877-^8. 


76 
8,958 


6,947 

5,652 

295 

6,078 

431,707 

222,095 

148 
181 

♦9,190,175 


3,781 
9,220 

13,0011 

$42  54 

27  45 

21 


476,806 
283,042 

193,764 

359,702 

227,834 

131,868 

75.4 

10,634 


6,094 

5,744 

350 

6,159 

435,071 

243,779 

150 
211 

$8,937,091 


3,916 
9,467 

13,383 

$41  41 

26  IC 

46 

2,852 

62 


$3,792,122  $3,240,486 
3,179,976  3,116,519 


$3,151,418. 


1878-'79. 


486,993 

287,818 

199,115 
342,138 
207,881 
134,137 
70.2 
18,253 


1879-^80. 


606,221 
292,509 

213,712 

362,556 

221,403 

.141,153 

71.6 

18,854 


6,252 

5,895 

353 

6,325 

441,291 

248,190 

150 

208 


$9,011,454 


3,954 
9,662 

13,616 

$38  69 

23  48 

56 

4,144 

74 


6,352 

5,963 

389 

6,400 

446,029 

261,993 

141 
264 

&$10,000,000 


4,072 
9,877 

13,949 
$37  28 

25  73 
65 

4,482 


$3,112,225 

2,775,640 


$2,762,162 


$3,002,032 
3,109,915 


$2,880,942 


££fc 

a 


19,228 
4,691 

14,597 

20,418 

13,522 

7,016 

1.4 

601 


100 

68 

36 

75 

4,738 


IIS 


I.     112,026 


I.       68,473 
I.       70,090 


I.       38,754 
D.  4.9 


I.       13,803 


D. 
I. 


9 
56 


I.  $988,546 


118 
215 

333 

$1  41 

225 

9 

338 

5 


D.  $110,193 
I.  334,275 


L  $118,780 


1,053 

930 

123 

1,100 

71,269 


I.  111,763 
I.       1 


I.  $2, 844, 005 


1,101 
1,574 

2,675 

$12  64 

1  48 

49 

3,050 


D.  $328,440 
D.  246,720 


I.  $61, 160 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.' 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  ten  years  under  review  the  school  system  has  been  administered  by  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  (elected  by  the  people  for  two  years),  a  State 
board  of  education  (having  control  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of  the  examination 
of  teachers  for  Stat«  certificates),*  and  a  board  of  8  regents  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan (elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  8  years).  The  local  officers  have  been  as  follows: 
county  superintendents  to  1875,  from  that  time  township  superintendents,  township 
boards  of  school  inspectors,  and  district  boards  (each  board  of  3  members  elected  by 
the  people,  those  of  the  district  boards  for  3  years  with  annual  change  of  one),  and 
boards  of  6  trustees  (whose  election  is  optional^  in  districts  having  over  100  school 
children.  Women  have  been  in  these  years  eligible  to  district  offices  and  are  now  em- 
ployed as  school  inspectors  and  superintendents. —  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  system  is  composed  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  district  school  through 
the  union  high  school  to  the  State  uuiversity.  There  are  also  a  State  normal  school, 
a  State  agricultural  college,  a  special  State  public  school,  a  State  reform  school,  and  a 
State  institution  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  these  special  schools  being  supported 
by  legislative  appropriations.  For  the  support  of  the  ordinary  public  schools  there 
has  been  a  permanent  StAte  school  fund  yielding  an  interest  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  a  2  mill  township  tax  (changed  to  1  mill  in  1879) ;  also  district  taxes  levied 
by  district  boards  to  provide  school-houses,  sites,  &o.,  and  to  prolong  schools.  By  act 
of  April  3,  1869,  districts  have  been  required  to  maintain  free  schools  for  3,  5,  or  9 
months,  according  to  population;  those  having  less  than  30  children  of  school  age,  3 
months ;  those  with  30  to  800, 5  months :  above  that  number,  9  months.  In  April,  1872, 
a  compulsojy  school  law  was  passed,  wnich  requires  the  attendance  at  public  schoola 
for  at  least  12  weeks  yearly  of  all  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  not  otherwise  taught. 
The  township  tax  and  interest  of  tbe  permanent  fund  are  apportioned  to  school  districts 
on  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-20),  the  money  to  be  used  for 
teachers'  wages  only,  inciden tal  expenses  being  defrayed  from  district  taxes.  To  obtain 
State  aid,  the  schools  must  bo  non-sectar  an,  must  be  kept  open  at  least  three  months, 
and  must  be  taught  by  regularly  licensed  teachers.  Normal  school  graduates  receive 
diplomas  from  the  Stat«  board  of  education,  which  authorize  them  to  teach  in  any 
primary  school  of  the  State.  Approved  high  schools  send  graduates  passing  a  good  ex- 
amination into  the  freshman  class  of  the  university.  Township  and  district  libraries 
were  early  provided  for ;  also,  teachers'  institutes  and  a  State  teachers'  association. 
Teachers  are  required  to  have  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  township  superin- 
tendent or  other  lawful  authority  before  they  can  draw  pay  from  the  public  frmd-^— 
(Laws,  1869,  1873,  1879,  and  constitutions.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  in  the  general  summary  indicate  a  healthy  and  progressive  condition 
of  both  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools  of  the  State.  An  increase  over  the  previous 
year  is  visible  wherever  such  increase  is  of  value  and  a  decrease  wherever  decrease  is 
a  sign  of  progress.  The  increased  attendance,  however,  which  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  ungraded  schools,  still  falls  nearly  5  per  cent,  below  that  reported  two  years 
a^o,  and  is  attributed  to  the  better  character  of  the  schools  maintained  in  the  rural 
districts.  These  ungraded  or  primary  schools  are  said  to  l^  finally  improving,  through 
the  influence  of  county  institutes  and  the  better  sentiment  prevaiung  in  regard  to 
local  supervision.  The  number  of  libraries  remains  about  the  same  as  in  1  he  previous 
year,  but  the  number  of  volumes  lias  largelv  increased,  and  the  total  amount  paid  for 
their  support  is  larger  by  $12,573.  Graded  and  high  schools  have  increased,  and  in 
their  courses  for  the  last  few  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  place  in  the 
general  school  work.  The  standards  of  admission  to  the  professional  schools  have 
been  raised  somewhat  and  the  courses  lengthened.  The  work  of  the  normal  school, 
of  the  university,  and  of  the  various  incorporated  institutions  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  successful.  A  series  of  farmers'  institutes,  held  in  different  sections  of  the 
State  by  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  College,  benefited  school  officers  and  through 
them  benefited  the  schools.  As  a  whole,  gratitying  progress  in  educational  matters 
was  felt. — (State  report.) 

R^SUMt  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS. 

By  act  of  April  3,  1869,  the  public  schools  of  the  State  were  made  tree  to  all  pupils 
within  the  limit  of  the  district,  and  the  assessing  of  rate  bills  was  abolished.  Not- 
withstanding this  law,  many  children  never  entered  a  school-house,  so  the  demand 
was  made  to  either  repeal  the  free  school  law  or  enact  a  compul8i>ry  one.  This  last 
was  done,  and  although  it  was  not  to  take  efifect  till  the  close  of  the  school  year  1871 

1  The  St«to  school  Bystem  is  here  presented  as  it  existed  under  the  laws  of  1879.    The  chances  in  th« 
laws  made  in  1881  will  be  pres*^ted  in  the  report  for  that  year. 
*Tbe  right  to  examine  candidates  for  State  certificates  uates  from  1870.  /^~^  i 
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good  results  were  felt  prior  to  that  date.  In  1870,  the  average  length  of  the  schools 
increased  from  6.2  months,  which  had  been  the  uniform  average  for  sorei^  years,  to  6.9 
months.  In  1871  more  fine  school  buildings  were  erected  than  in  any  previous  year 
and  better  internal  arrangement^and  more  suitable  apparatus  were  also  found,  all 
showing  an  increasing  Interest  in  the  school  system.  In  1872  it  was  reported  that 
constant  progress  had  [)een  going  on  for  eight  years  and  that  the  amount  investi^d  in 
school  bnildines  and  school  property  had  nearly  quadrupled  during  that  period.  Of 
the  125  graded  schools  whicn  made  full  reports  in  1874,  there  were  76  sustaining  four 
departments  (primary,  secondary,  ^ammar,  and  high  school),  32  that  had  3  depart- 
ments (primaiy,  intermediate,  and  higher),  and  17  that  were  divided  into  primary  and 
higher.  The  diplomas  issued  by  eight  of  the  first  class  schools  were  recognized  by  the 
State  university.  In  1875  there  was  advance  in  nearly  every  item  in  school  matters: 
128  new  districts  were  organized  and  school-houses,  teachers,  attendance,  receipts, 
and  expenditures  for  schools  all  were  increased.  This,  in  the  midst  of  financial  dis- 
tress and  general  depression  in  business,  aueured  well  for  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  schools.  In.this  year,  when  the  change  m)m  county  to  township  supermtendents 
took  place,  3,722  visits  to  the  schools  were  made  by  the  former  and  5,467  oy  tiie  latter. 
The  directors'  visits  numbered  14,117.  Township  and  district  libraries  too  increased 
in  these  years  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  population.  From  1866  to  1^6  there 
was  a  growth  of  nearly  125,000  in  the  school  population,  while  the  attendance  on  the 
schools  was  almost  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  enumerated  in  the  census.  Including 
the  number  attending  select  and  denominational  schools,  80  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  were  in  school  during  each  year.  In  1876  it  was  stated  that  the  policy 
inaugurate  four  years  before,  of  bringing  the  high  schools  into  a  closer  relation  with 
the  university,  had  proved  a  wise  one  and  had  given  increasing  satisfaction  from 
year  to  year.  The  university,  too,  had  modified  its  plan  of  admission.  Previounly  it 
nad  received  students  from  a  few  approved  high  schools  on  diploma.  From  1876  it 
has  approved  any  good  high  school  wuich  thoroughly  prepares  students  for  the  uni- 
versity classes.  In  1878  a  large  decrease  in  the  amount  of  school  district  indebtedness, 
added  interest  in  building  up  township  and  district  libraries,  and  an  increase  in  (he 
average  length  of  schools  gave  evidence  of  progress. — (State  reports.) 

kixdergXrten. 

The  Kindergarten  of  the  German- American  Seminary,  Detroit,  was  established  in 
1869,  with  a  conductor,  2  assistants,  and  40  pupils.  In  1874  there  were  4  of  these 
schools,  all  under  private  management:  one  at  Flint,  one  at  Kalamazoo,  the  one  at 
Detroit,  and  one  at  Grand  Bapids.  Still  another  was  referred  to  at  Detroit,  but  no 
definite  knowledge  was  obtainable ;  arrangements  were  also  made  in  that  year  to  open 
another  at  St.  Joseph.  In  1875  the  one  at  Kalamazoo  was  given  up.  In  1876  and  1877 
2  were  reported  at  Grand  Rapids  and  1  at  Detroit.  The  number  in  1880  was  6 :  4  in 
Detroit,  1  at  Grand  Bapids,  and  a  new  one  at  Ionia. —  (Special  returns.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


In  certain  cities,  covered  by  a  general  law  for  graded  school  districts,  there  are 
boards  of  6  trustees,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years  each.  In  some  others 
there  are  different  arrangements  according  to  special  laws.^  Ordinarily  a  city  super- 
intendent of  schools  chosen  by  the  board  has  charge  of  school  matters. 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Popnlation, 
censoB  of 
1680. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


EnTolment 
inpablic 
Bouools. 


tenince.     teachers. 


Ezpendi- 

tare. 


▲driaa 

Ann  Arbor . 
Bay  City..- 


BayCit} 
Detroit. 


East  Saginaw  . 

Flint 

Grand  Bapids.. 
Jackson  . 


Moskegon.. 
Port  fioron.' 
Saginaw.^.. 


7,849 
8,061 

20,603 
110.842 

19, 016 
8.410 

82,016 


11,937 
8,819 

11,262 
8,883 

10,625 


2,122 
2,483 
6,411 
39,467 
6,885 
2,360 
9,784 
2,815 
3,007 
2,271 
3,807 
8,003 
8,245 


1,393 
1,877 
2,007 
15,719 
3,011 
1,783 
6,390 
1,762 
2,130 
1,577 
1,786 


1,000 
1,419 
1,660 
10, 818 
2,239 
1,149 
8,461 


1,448 

961 

1.018 


1,776 


1,266 


29 
35 
45 
250 
64 
36 
99 
87 
46 
29 


84 


131,801 
28, 4i:8 
31,  OFO 

214,  on  8 

42, 6;5 
33,  f.^  I 
70,  or>2 
47, 076 
84.386 
21, 704 
26,319 
22,425 
25,690 


>By  act  of  Harob.  1881,  relatiTe  to  f^ee  schools,  there  is  in  Detroit  a  school  board  of  12  instead  of  26 
deeted  members,  6  to  serre  for  2  years  and  the  remaining  0  for  4  years,  these  to  be  elected  from  the  city 
St  large,  instead  of  2  from  each  ward  as  formerly.  1  p 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Adrian  divides  her  schoois  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high ;  has  5  school  boildings 
Yalue4  at  $109,500 ;  reports  an  additional  grammar  «chool  formed  during  the  year,  and 
also  increased  attendance  in  the  high  school  (this  in  part  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
a  commercial  course).  Marked  improvement  in  penmanship  is  reported. —  (City  report, 
18-0.) 

Ann  Arbor  reports  high,  grammar,  and  primarjsr  grades  in  6  buildings  containing 
1,200  sittings  j  value  of  buildings,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  $140,500.  The 
schools  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  the  enrolment  and  attendance  a  little 
higher  than  in  1878-'79.  Drawing  received  more  than  the  customary  attention,  the 
teachers  of  grades  3  to  6  inclusive  meeting  the  special  teacher  every  third  week  for 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  it.  Music  and  penmanship  were  taught  by  special 
teachers.  The  high  school  enrolment  was  above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  grad- 
uating class  also  larger. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Bay  City  reports  school  property  valued  at  $145,000;  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
men,  $164.44;  of  women,  $37.04  ;  special  instruction  given  in  vocal  music;  270  pupils 
studyinp  German,  27  French,  and  30  Latin. —  (State  report.) 

Detroit  reports  school  property  worth  $864,000 ;  28  school  buildings,  with  13,208 
sittings:  12  grades  in  the  high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools;  and  graduate  stu- 
dents admitted  to  the  high  school.  During  1879-^80  two  school-houses  were  com- 
pleted and  opened^  yet  more  accommodation  was  required,  the  schools  being  crowded 
and  children  waiting  for  seats.  Si>ecial  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  reading,  and  pen- 
manship were  employed.  The  night  school  enrolled  414  to  December,  18{£^,  with  an 
average  nightly  attendance  of  lo8,  and  most  of  the  time  6  teachers  were  employed. 
The  number  of  subjects  taught  in  the  high  school  was  reduced  in  August.  1880,  and  a 
steady  and  encouraging  advance  was  reported  in  this  grade.  EnroUea  in  private 
schools,  6,514  ;  the  pubUo  schools  were  taught  196  days. — (Report  and  return.) 

Eaat  Saginaw  reports  11  school  building,  vidued,  with  sites,  d^.,  at  $177,500;  2,843 
sittings  for  study,  which,  with  the  400  sittings  in  private  ana  church  schools,  made  a 
grand  total  of  3,243  sittings;  the  schools  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high : 
special  teachers  in  mnsio,  drawing,  and  penmanship :  school  taught  178  days ;  and  3 
private  or  parochial  schools,  enrolling  476  pupils. — (Return.) 

Flint  reports  4  grades  in  the  primary  and  4  in  the  firammar  department ;  also,  a  high 
school,  with  a  principal  and  3  assistant  teachers.  Of  the  35  teachers,  2  were  speclaOy 
employed  for  writing,  drawing,  and  music.  The  receipts  for  the  school  year  to  March, 
1380,  were  $33,860.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  work  in  arithmetic  for  the 
prioiar^  grades  was  dimini&ed,  to  make  room  for  exercises  calculated  to  develop  the 
observing  powers  of  children.  Botany  was  introduced  in  the  spring ;  fine  boxes  of  geo- 
metrical forms  were  also  placed  in  Che  hands  of  teachers ;  and  similar  plans  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  pupils  are  to  be  tried  from  time  to  time. — (Brief  reports. ) 

Grand  Rapids  reports  an  increase  of  95  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  the  city  in  the 
last  decade,  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  membership  of  tne  schools  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  and  a.gradual  change  in  the  character  of  the  schools,  owing 
to  the  immigration  of  a  large  laboring  class  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing 
interests.  The  modifications  in  the  course  of  study  during  tnat  time  were  such  as  to 
inake  the  daily  work  in  the  schools  eminently  practical.  In  1879-*80  there  were  ItJ 
"Schools  rdi  vided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high),  with  4,485  sittings  for  study.  Two 
new  buildings  were  in  readiness  tft  the  commencement  of  the  last  school  year,  and 
another  was  to  be  ready  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  term.  An  industrial  school  for 
girls,  opened  in  the  year,  accomplished  much,  but  was  soon  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  expense.  The  evening  schools  enrolled  337  scholars,  who  were  under  the  charge 
of  7  teacners.  In  the  day  spools  2  special  teachers  were  employed,  one  for  drawing 
3nd  penmanship,  the  other  for  music.  Private  and  parochial  schools  enrolled  1,000 
pupils. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Jackson  had  school  property  in  district  No.  1  (alone  reported  in  the  ''city  statistics") 
worth  $75,000.— (State  report.) 

Kalamazoo  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments;  school  prop- 
ertv  worth  $80,000;  total  cost  per  capita  for  education,  $14.20;  2  special  teachers,  in 
addition  to  the  45  regular  teachers;  and  the  average  monthly  belonging,  1,570.— (State 
report.) 

Lansing  had  1,033  papils  as  the  average  number  belonging ;  30  teachers,  including 
1  special  teacher ;  37  pupils  as  the  average  to  each  teacher ;  vocal  music,  Latin,  ana 
Oerman  taught ;  school  property  worth  $106.000 ;  and  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
men,  $80.36;  of  women,  $44. — (State  report.) 

Muskegon  reports  7  school  buildings,  with  1,400  sittings ;  school  property  worth 
$81,309 ;  and  additionid  school  room  required.  A  comparative  table  shows  an  increase 
in  the  last  eight  years  of  1,190  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  and  of  407  in 
average  daily  attendance.  The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  grammar^  and  high,  4 
years  m  each  grade.  The  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades  was  said  to  be  veiy 
thorough ;  penmanship  as  taught  from  copybooks  was  changed  to  more  practical  dnli 
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through  exercises  set  on  the  blackboard.  Much  attention  was  also  paid  to  composi- 
tion and  the  general  use  of  language  in  the  higher  grades.  The  enrolment  in  private 
and  parochial  schools  was  500. — (Keport  and  return.) 

Port  Iluron  reports,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  and  the  total 
expenditures,  only  the  value  of  its  school  property  ($87,400)  and  the  average  monthlj 
wages  of  teachers  (men  ^75,  women  8^52.54).  The  amount  paid  for  supermtendence 
and  iuHtruction  during  1879-'80  was  $'J,310 ;  the  number  of  school  days  taught,  197. — 
(State  report  and  return.) 
Saginaw  reports  GditiVront  Bchool  buildings,  with  1,616  sittings  for  stndy;  school 
Toperty  valued  at  $100,000;  the  schools  taught  105  days;  special  teachers  in  music, 
irawing,  and  penmanship ;  and  an  enrolment  of  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools. — 
(Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
\ 

STATE  PROVISION  FOR  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Michigan  State  Komial  School^  Ypsilanti,  organized  in  1852,  is  made  by  th© 
constitution  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  and  is  under  the  control  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  prejiare  teachers  for  their  work  in  all 
departments  of  the  district  and  graded  schools,  and  since  its  establishment  more  than 
10,000  persons  have  attended  its  instructions,  of  whom  (it  is  said  in  the  State  report 
for  1880)  843  completed  one  or  other  of  its  courses,  gvaduating  and  teaching  on  an 
average  more  than  three  years  each.  The  report  for  1880  showed  404  in  the  model 
school,  71  in  normal  courses,  and  58  graduates.  Up  to  1876  the  school  did  much 
academic  work,  but  in  that  year  began  to  admit  students  on  their  diplomas  of  grad- 
uation from  the  public  high  schools.  In  1878  there  was  a  rearrangement  by  which  ita 
school  of  observation  and  practice  was  to  represent  all  the  departments  of  the  beet 
ffraded  schools,  so  that  appucants  for  admission  to  the  normal  school,  if  foond  deficient 
in  their  preparation  for  it,  could  have  the  means  for  such  preparation  there.  Thia 
school,  moreover,  while  under  the  charge  of  a  nrincipal  and  two  skilled  assistants,  was 
to  be  taught  by  the  normal  school  students  in  the  mam,  under  the  direction  and  inspec- 
tion of  their  professors.  The  normal  courses,  too,  which  had  been  2  years  for  common 
branches,  3  for  full  English,  4  for  modem  languages,  and  4  for  classical,  were  compressed 
and  remodelled  so  as  to  give  a  common  school  course,  an  advanced  English,  and  a 
language  course  of  1  year  each,  to  be  taken  either  singly  or  in  succession  as  ''normal 
professional  courses."  With  these  newly  arran^^ed  courses  the  school  entered  on  more 
thoroughly  professional  work  in  a  fine  new  building  erected  for  it  by  the  State.  But 
either  t  he  4  years'  language  courses  were  not  given  up  or  they  have  been  reintroduced 
in  a  moilitied  form,  for  in  the  catalogue  of  1879-^80  tney  appear  again  in  connection 
with  a  4  vears'  English  course^  all  termed  *'  normal  academic  courses.'' — (State  reporta 
and  catalogues.) 

The  course  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  organized  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  September,  1879,  offered  two  courses  of  instruction  for  1879-'80.  The  first  in- 
clined to  the  practical  and  included  school  supervision,  grading,  courses  of  study, 
examinations,  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing,  school  architecture,  school  hygiene, 
school  law,  &c.  The  second  semester  took  in  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  criti- 
cal, embracing  the  history  of  education,  comparisoo^  and  criticism  of  the  systems 
of  different  countries,  the  outlines  of  educational  science,  the  science  of  teaching, 
and  a  critical  discussion  of  theories  and  methods.  One  instructor  is  reported  at  dale 
of  July  1,  1880,  and  71  students,  47  of  whom  had  already  received  academic  degrees. 
In  order  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  graduates,  although  college  bred,  are  required 
to  pass  an  examination. — (Announcement  for  1880-'81  and  return  for  1879-'80.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hailroann's  Training  Class  for  Kindergartners,  which  was  opened  in 
1675  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  now  reports  from  Detroit,  where  it  had,  June  24, 1880, 3  resi- 
dent instmcton  and  23  normal  students.  Nineteen  pupils  had  graduated  in  the  last 
scholastic  year,  and  14  were  already  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  of  stndy  can 
be  completed  in  one  year;  a  model  school  is  attached  to  the  institution.  A  prelimi- 
nary diploma  is  given  on  completion  of  the  course  and  a  final  diploma  after  two  yeara^ 
experience  in  teaching. — (Return.) 

Teacbexa'  conrses  are  reported  in  5  colleges.  At  Adrian  there  was  a 2  years'  course; 
at  Albion,  2  courses  of  3  and  4  years;  at  Battle  Creek,  a  4  years'  course  and  at  tJie 
opening  of  each  college  vear  an  8  weeks'  drill  for  teachers:  at  Hillsdale,  a  normal 
course  uisting  2  years ;  ana  at  Olivet  College,  a  ladies'  course  or  4  years. —  (Catalogues. ) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  superintendent  says  that  until  some  four  years  ago  teachers'  institutes, 
being  considered  an  expensive  luxury,  were  only  held,  for  the  twenty  years  preceding, 
attherateof  about  ten  a  year.  The  institute  law  of  1877  inaugurated  a  definite  system, 
embracing  an  institute  each  year  in  every  county  of  the  State  and  a  State  institnta 
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for  the  conductors  and  instmctoro  in  these  local  institutes.  The  result  has  been  to 
bring  to  the  service  of  the  State  a  well  trained  corps  of  instructors,  who  have  carried 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  to  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  and 
so  have  done  much  to  awaken  public  sentiment  to  the  need  of  improvement  in  the 
rural  districts.  Training  classes  in  connection  with  the  larger  city  systems  of  schools 
have  latterly  become  an  established  feature  of  their  work.  Public  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  institutes  has  steadily  increased  since  1877.  and  the  interest  in  the  newer  northern 
counties  has  been  especially  marked.  The  whole  number  held  during  1879-^  was  (35 ; 
total  attendance,  4,482;  average  at  each  institute,  69.  The  State  institute  was  not 
held  in  1880,  as  the  institute  of  1879  went  over  the  ground  of  two  years  and  prepared 
a  syllabus  of  work  for  the  series  of  1879-'80  and  188a-'81.—  (State  report.) 

KDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Michigan  Teacher,  published  at  Niles  (and  for  a  short  time  at  Ypsilanti),  dated 
£rom  January,  1866.  The  School,  published  at  Ypsilanti,  dated  from  1872.  Both  of 
these  monthlies  became  a  part  of  the  Chicago  Educational  Weekly  in  January,  1877. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  a  practicable  scheme  of  secondary  education  was  the  work  of 
more  than  a  score  of  years.  Union  and  high  schools  were  not  ingrafted  into  the 
Michigan  system  of  education  until  ten  years  aft^r  the  State  had  an  existence.  To- 
day the  graded  schools  are  educating  nearly  one-half  of  the  school  population  of  this 
State,  and  they  furnish  secondary  education  of  a  more  or  less  extended  character  to 
about .400  communities.  The  number  of  graded  and  high  schools  reported  in  1879-'60 
by  the  township  inspectors  was  389,  an  increase  of  36  over  the  previous  year;  the 
number  of  pupils  studying  Latin  was  1,671.  Greek  194,  French  417,  and  German  2,332. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  normal  school  and  the 
university  has  been  more  clearly  defined  by  the  admission  of  their  graduates  to  the 
latter  since  1871  and  to  the  former  since  1876  on  a  diploma  from  any  approved  school. 
The  feeling  has  also  grown  up,  says  the  State  superintendent,  that  the  work  for  the 
schools  of  the  smaller  villages  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  larse 
villages  and  cities,  and  he  thinks  that  with  the  adoption  of  a  ten  years'  course  of  study 
a  new  era  will  dawn  for  the  schools  of  the  smaller  villages.  Some  of  the  cities  report 
as  to  their  high  schools  as  follows :  Adrian,  a  Latin-scientific  and  a  scientific  course  of  4 
years,  a  Latin  and  En^^h  course  of  3  years,  and  a  commercial  course  of  2  years ;  Ann 
Arbor,  classical,  Latin,  English,  scientific,  and  commercial  courses ;  Detroit  (by  return), 
718  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school  and  591  in  average  daily  attendance;  East 
"Saginaw,  190  enrolled  and  145  in  average  daily  attendance;  Grand  Rapids,  English, 
classical,  Latin-scientific,  scientific,  and  engineering,  French,  and  German  courses ; 
Muskegon,  2  courses,  Latin  and  English-scientific,  of  4  years  each ;  and  Saginaw,  89 
sittings,  2  teachers,  102  enrolled,  with  88  in  average  daily  attendance. —  (State  and 
city  reports  and  returns.) 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appen- 
dix following ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Tb**  University  of  Michiganf  Ann  Arbor,  chartered  in  1836  and  organized  in  1841,  is 
a  nou-sectarlan  institution  which,  through  aid  from  the  State  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  United  States  land  grants,  offers  tuition  at  very  low  rates  to  all  who  are  qualified 
for  admission.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  regents  who  are  elected  for  8  years*  terms. 
The  university  comprises  a  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  schools  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  law,  pharmacy  (dating  from  1868,  but  not  recognized  as  a 
separate  organization  until  December,  1876),  dentistry  (dating  from  1874),  and  a 
homc&opathio  medical  college  (from  1875).  Women  were  first  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1870-^1.  The  admission  of  pupils  from  certain  accredited  high  schools  with- 
out further  examination  was  first  tried  in  1871-72 ;  in  1880  there  were  16  high  schools 
holding  this  relation  to  the  university.  In  1875  a  school  of  mines  was  established, 
and  in  1876  a  school  of  architecture,  but  these  were  partially  discontinued  in  1876~*77, 
owing  to  a  failure  of  appropriations.  Temporary  arrangements  were  made,  however, 
in  1878-'79  for  a  continuance  of  the  school  of  mines  through  that  year,  but  instruction 
in  the  school  of  architecture  was  still  suspended.  In  the  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts  difierent  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  b.  a.,  b.  s^ph.  b.,^.  l., 
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c.  E..  and  M.  E.,  bat  after  1881  the  ph.  b.  will  not  be  conferred  and  c.  x.  and  ic  x. 
will  be  given  only  as  second  degrees. 

Modifications  were  made  in  1878  in  the  literary  and  scientific  department :  electif* 
stndies  were  allowed  in  all  save  the  engineering  conrses ;  a  certain  number  of  persona 
were  permitted  to  take  special  subjects  without  studying  for  a  degree ;  those  desiring 
degrees  were  required  to  take  a  certain  number  and  kind  of  studies,  and  any  one  was 
permitted  to  take  his  dc^ee  when  the  preparation  for  it  was  complete,  even  if  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  time.  An  English  course  in  continuation  of  that  in  some 
high  schools  was  also  introduced.  These  changes  are  said  to  have  given  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  literary  department,  so  that  in  the  following  year  the  number  of  students 
was  increased  al>out  20  per  cent.  A  professorship  of  the  science  and  art  of  teachinj^ 
was  established  in  1879,  so  as  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  pedagogy  in  this  insti- 
tution. The  report  for  1880  shows  a  steady  advancement  in  the  great  work  for  which 
the  university  was  organized.  The  year  was  distin^iished  by  largely  increased  at- 
tendance, by  decided  improvement  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  all  departments^ 
and  by  order  and  harmony  in  the  internal  working  of  the  university.  The  total  of 
students  in  1870  was  1,110;  in  1879-^80  it  was  1,427,  of  whom  448  were  in  the  college 
proper,  the  others  in  the  professional  schools.  This  increase  is  very  gratifying,  espe- 
cially as  the  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  were  much  more  stringent  in 
the  latter  year.  There  were  138  women  attending  during  the  year,  and  59  of  those  in 
the  literary  department  were  candidates  for  degrees.  Since  1841  about  8,000  students 
have  bebn  under  instruction  here. —  (Reports  of  the  university  since  IfiTTO  and  presi- 
dent's report  for  1880.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  (all  giving  instruction  to  women)  are  Adrian,  Albion, 
Battle  Creek,  Hill^ale,  Hope,  Kalamazoo,  and  Olivet^  Grand  Traverse  having  been  sus- 
pended in  1879  for  repairs  and  completion  of  buildings.  All  report  preparatory  and 
classical  courses ;  all,  except  Hope,  scientific  courses  (Albion  addmg  a  Greek-scientifio 
and  a  Latin-scientific  course  in  1878-79).  Normal  courses  were  found  in  all  but  Hope 
and  Kalamazoo ;  while  Battle  Creek  had  a  4  years'  normal,  with  a  4  vears'  minim  depart- 
ment composed  of  children  under  14  and  forming  a  practice  school  for  the  normal 
students  to  work  in.  Battle  Creek  had  also  a  commercial  course,  and  Hillsdale  a  com- 
mercial and  telegraphic  course.  Adrian  and  Hillsdale  Colleges  had  philosophical 
courses,  while  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  some  of  the  mctdem  languages  enter  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  majority.  All  these  colleges  were  organized  before  1870,  except 
Battle  Creek,  which  dates  from  1874.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix; 
for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

As  heretofore  stated,  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  very  general  in  the  colleges  through- 
out the  State.  For  institutions  especially  devoted  to  young  women,  see  Table  VIII  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  the  first  of  the  existing  agricult- 
ural colleges  of  the  country,  chartered  in  1855,  was  opened  to  students  in  May,  1857. 
The  regular  course  is  4  years,  and  there  are  also  select  and  graduate  courses.  The  en- 
deavor is  to  give  students  the  benefits  of  daily  manual  labor,  to  prosecute  experi- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  a^culture  and  horticulture,  to  afford  instruction  in  such 
courses  of  study  as  apply  to  science  in  its  relations  to  military  pursuits  and  the  various 
arts  of  life,  and  to  offer  a  general  education  to  the  farming  classes.  Horticulture,  ag- 
ricultural chemistry,  stock  breeding,  building,  mechanics  as  applied  to  implements, 
surveying,  levelling,  and  the  laying  out  of  grounds  are  taught  in  the  course.  The 
professors  take  part  in  winter  institutes  which  are  held  in  various  portions  of  the  State 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  The  degree  of  b.  s.  is  conferred  on 
stndents  completing  the  full  college  course  and  passing  the  proper  examinations;  that 
of  M.  8.,  on  graduates  of  3  years'  standing  who  have  been  engaged  for  2  years  in  scien- 
tific studies  and  have  presented  an  acceptable  thesis. — (Catalogue,  1880-^81.) 

The  University  of  Michigan  and  6  of  the  colleges  report  scientific  courses.  The  uni- 
versity course  comprises  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  en^neering,  also  special  and 
advanced  courses  in  palieoutology,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  astronomy,  and  chem- 
istry. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  courses,  and  departments,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of 
the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological connes  are  found  in  Adrian  (Methodist  Protestant),  Battle  Creek  (Seventh 
Day  Adventist),  and  Hillsdale  (Free  Will  Baptist)  Colleges.  In  the  first  the  length  of 
course  is  not  given,  but  the  studies  indicate  a  3  years'  course;  in  the  second  there  is  ft 
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3  years'  course,  with  two  years  biblical  preparatory;  in  the  third,  a  3  years' conne  and 
a  preparatory  class.  A  fair  acquaintance  with  Englibh  studies  must  be  shown  by  all 
desiring  admission  to  these  schools. —  (College catalogues.) 

A  legal  education  is  furnished  by  the  law  department  of  Michigan  University.  The 
course  is  2  years,  one  t«rm  of  6  months  each  year.  A  good  English  education  is  re- 
quired for  entrance.  The  students  have  class  recitations  and  examinations  daily  in 
addition  to  the  usual  course  of  lectures.  The  faculty  was  strengthened  during  the 
year  by  the  addition  of  a  new  chair.  Students  in  IB/O-'SO,  395 ;  graduates,  175.— (Cata- 
logue and  return. ) 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  the 
HomoDopathio  Medical  College,  both  connected  with  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
in  the  Detroit  Medical  College.  The  first  and  last  are  ^'regular"  schools.  In  these, 
as  also  in  the  pharmacal  ana  dental  schools  of  the  State  University,  there  are  prelim- 
inary examinations  for  non-graduates.  The  two  schools  of  the  university  have  had 
3  years*  graded  courses  of  U  months  each  year  since  1877  and  made  these  obligatory  for 
188(>-'81.  The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  also  2  optional  courses  in 
physiological  and  pathological  chemistry  and  in  toxicology.  Both  medical  schools 
report  an  increased  attendance  during  1879-'80.  In  the  Detroit  Medical  College,  after 
the  session  of  18d0-'81,  there  will  be  a  preliminary  examination,  an  increase  of  the 
regular  term  to  six  months,  obligatory  attendance  on  three  regular  terms  instead  of 
two.  the  grading  of  both  practical  and  didactic  studies,  largely  increased  practical 
work  during  the  first  two  courses,  daily  clinical  work  during  the  entire  last  course, 
and  a  division  of  students  into  three  distinctly  graded  classes. — (Announcement^ 
1880-'81.) 

A  new  medical  school,  the  Michigan  College  of  Medicine,  at  Detroit,  is  reported  for 
1880.    Its  rank  is  yet  unknown. 

The  Dental  College  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  organized  in  1875,  reporte  for 
1879-*80  a  2  years'  graded  course,  with  one  of  3  years  strongly  recommended.  The  re- 
quiremeilts  in  1880  were  as  follows:  attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  of  6  months 
each,  with  3  years  of  study ;  a  thesis;  and  satisfactory  specimens  of  dental  work,  oper- 
ative and  mechanical. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  also  connected  with  the  university,  reported  as  require- 
ments for  graduation  a  graded  course,  2  years  of  9  months  each;  daily  recitations 
and  lectures,  with  daily  work  in  the  laboratories  of  4  to  5  hours  during  3  semesters 
in  analytical  chemistry,  one  semester  in  micro-botany,  and  one  in  pharmacy — (An- 
nouncements, 1879-*80  and  1880-^81.) 

For  statistics  of  the  above  professional  schools,  reference  Is  made  to  Tables  XI,  XII, 
and  Xni  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Michigan  InBtituHon  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Flint,  was 
founde<l  in  1854.  Commencing  in  that  year  with  12  pupils  (11  deaf  and  dumb  and 
1  blind),  the  number  has  increased  until  an  annual  average  attendance  of  250  has 
been  reached.  From  1854  to  the  close  of  1879-'80,  the  whole  number  under  instruc- 
tion was  832.  Of  these,  659  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  173  blind.  In  1879-W  there 
were  243  pupils  reported.  For  several  years  the  attendance  has  been  such  as  to  greatly 
crowd  the  institution,  so  that  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1879  provision  was  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  blind.  This  removal  was  to  Lansing,  where  in  September, 
1880,  a  school  was  opened  with  the  title  of  ** Michigan  School  for  the  Blind."  Not- 
withstanding the  withdrawal  of  this  class  of  unfortunates,  the  autumn  of  1880  found 
as  many  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  institution  as  would  equal  the  combined  numbers  of 
both  classes  present  one  year  before.  The  common  school  branches,  including  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  astronomy,  «&o.,  are  taught. 
The  usual  industries  are  continued,  except  that  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  ISSO-'Sl 
the  broom  and  basket  shops  were  removed,  with  the  other  effects  belonging  to  the 
blind  department. —  (Biennial  report  and  return.) 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Deaf  and  Dumb  InBtitutiony  Norris,  which  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  aid  society  of  that  denomination,  was  founded  in  1873,  Since  that  period 
70  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  religion  and  the  common  branches,  while  in  1879-'80 
there  were  36  pupils  and  3  instructors.  The  average  number  of  years  spent  in  the 
institution  is  six ;  articulation  and  Up  reading  are  taught. — (E^tum,  and  report  of  the 
board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

The  Class  in  Articulati<m  for  the  Deaf,  founded  In  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  in  1871,  and  removed 
to  Marquette,  Mich.,  in  1879,  is  under  private  control.  The  usual  public  school 
branches  were  taught  by  one  instructor  to  3  pupils  in  1879-'80. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  POOR  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDRSN. 

The  state  Puhlio  School  for  Dependent  Children,  Cold  water,  was  incorporated  in  1871 
mad  organized  in  1874.    The  system  in  this  school  is  the  family  and  congregate  com- 
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bined.  The  children  work,  eat,  and  attend  school  together  in  the  main  bnilding,  but 
in  all  other  respects  form  separate  families  of  25  to  30  members.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  school  944  dex)endent  children  have  been  admitted  and  over  500  haye  been 
placed  in  homes.  The  ayerase  number  annually  placed  in  families  is  about  a  hun- 
dred. Children  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  3  and  12  years.  Thejr  are  instructed 
in  shoemakingi  sewing,  knitting,  farming,  and  general  nousework^  in  addition  to 
studies  equivalent  to  those  from  the  first  primary  through  the  third  intermediate 
grade.  All  but  the  youngest  attend  school  4^  hours  each  day.  In  the  lowest  rooms 
uie  instruction  is  largely  oral,  with  the  aid  of  object  lessons.  Industrial  employments 
occupy  about  3  hours  daily.  Telegraphy  is  also  taught  by  one  of  the  boys. — (Keport 
and  return.) 

The  Deiroit  Industrial  School,  incorporated  in  1859,  is  a  private  institution  in  which 
poor  children  are  taught  the  common  English  branches,  also  to  sew  and  knit  and  to 
assist  in  making  their  own  clothing.  The  school  session  is  from  9  to  3,  and  at  noon  a 
warm  dinner  is  fumbhe<l. —  (Report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

The  Home  of  the  Friendless,  Detroit,  established  in  1861,  affords  temporary  shelter  to 
destitute  women  and  girls  till  they  can  find  employment.  It  also  provides  a  home  and 
teaching  for  destitute  and  homeless  children  between  2  and  12  years  of  age.  During 
1880  there  were  155  children  instructed  and  clothed. — (Report  of  the  board  of  correc- 
tions and  charities.) 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Detroit,  p^vides,  as  far  as  possible,  homes  in  good 
families  for  orphan  and  homeless  chilren,  whom  it  prepares  for  such  homes  by  instruc* 
tion  in  the  ordinary  English  branches,  as  well  as  in  sewing  and  general  housework. 
Inmates,  40  in  IB^^O. —  (Report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

St,  Vincenfs  Orphan  Asylum,  also  at  Detroit,  was  organized  in  1851,  but  was  not 
incorporated  until  1871.  Good  homes  are  provided  for  many  children ;  to  those  in  the 
asylum  various  branches  of  an  English  education  and  vocal  music  are  tancht.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  cookery,  and  general  house  work.— 
(Return,  and  report  of  the  ooard  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

St,  FincenVs  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Detroit,  has  been  in  operation  twelve  jrears.  Its 
advantages  are  restricted  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12  years,  and  it  is  designed 
to  obtain  for  them  homes,  for  which  they  are  prepared  by  such  edncation  as  time  will 
permit  to  be  given. —  (Report  of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Michigan  State  Reform  School,  at  Lansing,  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates 
September  2,  1856,  had  committed  to  it  from  that  date  to  September  30, 1880, 2,312  per- 
sons, 316  of  these  being  present  in  1879-'80.  The  age  of  commitment  was  7  to  16  up  to 
1867;  subse(juently,  10  to  16.  By  an  act  of  April  28,  1877,  the  boys  were  to  be  kept 
until  their  eighteenth  year,  unless  discharged  earlier  by  reason  of  good  conduct.  The 
importance  of  self  control  and  self  respect  is  impressed  on  them,  and,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  discharge  before  them,  they  seem  disposed  to  conduct  themselves  well.  The 
institution  has  gradually  changed  since  1856  from  a  prison  to  a  school  with  no  prison-like 
surroundings.  During  1879-'80  the  boys  made  good  progress  in  the  school  and  work 
rooms,  and  the  institution  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  every  department.  Military 
drill  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  boys  are  said  to  have  attained  great  pron- 
cieucy  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  in  soldierly  bearing. — (Report  and  history  of  the 
institution.) 

Reform  School  for  Girls,  Adrian,— By  act  of  1879  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  a  site  and  building  for  this  school.  The  site  chosen  was  near  Adrian,  and 
a  building  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1880.  The  institution  will  probably  be 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  The  general  supervision  and  government  are  to  be 
invested  in  a  board  of  control  to  consist  of  four  women  and  two  men. —  (Report  of 
the  board  of  corrections  and  charities. ) 

The  Detroit  House  of  Correction  reported  2,155  inmates  in  1880.  Among  these  were 
327  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  and  135  who  could  read  but  not  write.  The 
elementary  English  branches  are  taught  and  several  industries.  The  inmates  showed 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  their  allotted  tasks,  and  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school 
a  number  of  well  written  and  thoughtful  essays  were  prepared  for  reading  in  public. 
The  industries,  such  as  chair,  craille,  and  bedstead  manufacture,  were  pushed  for- 
ward with  energy,  and  the  articles  were  reported  to  be  well  made. —  (Report. ) 

The  Michigan  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  established  in  1877  at  Ionia, 
was  for  males  from  16  to  25  years  of  age.  By  act  of  1879  all  limitations  as  to  age 
were  removed  and  some  changes  were  made  as  to  the  class  of  persons  to  be  admitted. 
Since  1877,  2,384  persons  have  been  committed  to  the  Institution.  Of  the  886  inmates 
received  during  1879-'80,  the  justices*  courts  sent  496  between  the  ages  of  26  and  77. 
The  elementary  branches,  cigar  making,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  baking  are  taught. 
and  all  who  are  able  are  expected  to  perform  some  manual  labor. — (Return  and  report 
of  the  board  of  corrections  and  charities. ) 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Jackson  adepartmentof  education  was  instituted  during  1880. 
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The  schedule  of  studies  inclndes  the  elementary  branches,  United  States  history,  book- 
keeping, civU  government,  natural  philosophy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  The  regular  course  will  extend  over  3  years,  and  sessions  will 
be  held  each  eTenmg,  Sundays  excepted. — (Educational  Weekly,  January  6,  1881.) 

EDUCATIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

By  act  of  February  12,  1857,  the  formation  of  teachers'  associations  became  a  part  of 
the  law,  yet  these  gatherings  were  evidently  instituted  prior  to  that  date,  as  the  ses- 
sion held  at  Lansing  December  23-30,  1880,  is  called  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting. 
The  opening  address  for  the  year  1880  was  by  Dr.  Malcolm  MacVicar,  the  new  princi- 

Sal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  "The  teacher  and  his  work."  The  object  of  this 
iscourse  was  to  show  that  the  teacher  should  aim  to  produce  in  his  pupil  three 
results:  power,  or  the  ability  "to  bring  to  pass,"  habit,  and  knowledge.  President  C. 
B.  Thomas  considered  "  The  association  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. ** 
He  said  an  association  should  be  the  hearty  to  quicken  the  educational  pulse  in  the 
remotest  district;  the  ear,  to  rather  notes  or  progress  from  every  point  of  the  compass: 
the  voice,  to  cry  that  the  paths  of  educational  progress  be  made  straight.  The  next 
■nbjeots  discussed  were  "The  proper  sphere  of  the  village  high  school p'  "Text  books 
Yersus  better  methods  in  the  school  room  f-  " Methods  in  history ;"  and  "The  place  of 
tf'chnical  grammar  In  the  schools  of  to-day,"  in  which  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon  maintained 
that  grammar  cannot^  be  dispensed  with  if  accurate  linguists  are  to  be  produced. 
lion.  C.  A.  Grower.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "needea  legislation,"  presented  a  number  of  educational  topics,  which  were 
largely  discusBed.  The  discussion  resulted  in  a  general  expression  of  the  desire  of  the 
association  to  have  the  beet  kind  of  supervision  and  much  of  it;  to  have  a  board  to 
examine  teachers,  this  board  to  be  a  central  State  board  composed  of  specialists ;  to 
have  a  different  examining  and  supervising  power;  and  to  have  the  province  of  the 
State  superintendent  enlarged,  his  pay  increased,  &c.  The  evening's  session  was  occu- 
pied by  Wm.  I.  Marshall  with  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  topics  of  the  last  day  were  "The  new  botany,"  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural 
College,  Lansing ;  "Primary  errors,"  by  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Detroit ;  and  "  To  what  extent 
do  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  the  November  Harper's  Monthly, 
appljr  to  Michigan  superintendents  T"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  A  paper  by  H.  N.  French,  of  Kalamazoo,  on  the  university  diploma  system, 
caused  animated  discussion.  The  intention  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that  the  diploma 
system  works  injustice  to  those  schools  not  ei^joym^  this  privilege.  The  last  paper 
read,  "A  study  in  natural  science,"  was  accompanied  with  practical  illustrations. 
An  atddress  on  "  School  boards :  their  responsibilities  to  the  people  and  their  duties  to 
the  schools,"  by  Judge  Thomas  A.  Cooley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  appears  in  the  transactions  of 
the  association.  After  the  election  of  officers  the  meeting  adjourned. — (Laws,  State 
report,  and  Educational  Weekly.) 

OBITQARY  RECORD. 

PROP.  JAMBS  CRAIG  WATSON,  IX.   D. 

This  eminent  astronomer  was  bom  in  Elgin  County,  Canada  West,  January  28, 1838, 
of  Ameiican  parents,  who  soon  afterward  settled  in  Michigan.  Graduating  at  the 
UuivcFHity  of  Michigan  in  1857,  he  became  teacher  of  mathematics  there  and  assistant 
in  the  observatory.  Ho  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy,  1859 ;  of  physics  and 
mathematics,  1860 ;  and  from  1^3  to  1878  was  director  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Observatory. 
In  the  coui-se  of  his  connection  with  the  university  he  added  23  new  planetoids  to 
the  list  of  those  already  known,  and  also  discovered  the  planet  Vulcan.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  astronomical  works  and  a  valued  contributor  to  many  scientific 
journals.  Professor  Watson  was  often  called  on  to  take  charge  of  Government  expe- 
<li lions  for  astronomical  observation;  he  was  in  this  way  sent  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  in  1860,  and  to  Wyoming  Territory  in  July,  1878,  to  observe  solar  eclipses;  to 
Carlentini,  Sicily,  in  1870,  also  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  to  Pekin,  China, 
in  1874,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  For  his  diflTerent  discoveries  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  world's  knowledge  ho  received,  in  1870,  the  award  of  the  gold  med^  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences ;  was  made  member  of  the  NationS  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  1867 ;  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1877 ;  of  the  Royml 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Italy,  in  1870;  and  in  1875  Knight  Commander  of  the  Imperiml 
Order  of  the  M^djidi^,  of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  University  of  Leipzig,  in  1870.  and 
Yale  College,  in  1871,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  PH.  D. ;  and  Columbia  College, 
in  lfc'77,  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  In  1879  ho  left  Ann  Arbor  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
observatory  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  at  Madison,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
astronomical  ex^)eriments  at  the  time  of  his  death,  November  23, 1880,  at  the  age  ot  43. — 
( Sc ii  ntliic  American,  Journal  of  Education,  Teachers'  Guide,  and  EduoationafWeekly.) 
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'  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEB. 
Hon.  COBMSUUS  A.  Gowsb.^  Stats  mtperinUndmt  qfpubUo  inttniction,  Lansing. 

(Term,  by  iqppointmeiit,  from  September  S,  1878,  to  Jannan  1, 1870  j  by  eleotion,  from  Jannioy  1, 1879, 

to  January  1, 1881.] 

Other  ■nperlntendents  in  the  tenyears  have  been  Hon.  Oramel  Hoeford,  186S-1873 ;  Hon.  Daniel  B. 
Brign,  1878-1877;  Hon.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  1877-1879,  Mr.  TarbeU  resigning  before  the  expiration  of 
his^nn. 

I  Mr.  Gower  haa  been  snooeeded  by  Hon.  Yammn  B.  Coohran ;  term,  1881-1888. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21)  .... 
Whole    enrolment   in   public 

schools,  a 
Number  of  these  in    graded 

schools. 
Different    pupils     in     public 

schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  in 

them,  a 
Average  attendance  in  graded 

schools. 
Pupils  in  schools  other  than 

public. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  ... 

Number  of  these  reporting  ... 

Districts  with  graded  schools. 

Number  of  such  schools 

Public  school-houses  reported 

Number  built  within  the  year 

Cost  of  these  as  completed  ... 

Valuation  of  all  public  school 
property. 

Number  of  different  public 
schools. 

Average  time  of  such  schools 
in  days. 

Schools  other  than  public  re- 
ported. 

TEACHERS  AMD  THEIR  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public 

schools,  a 
Women  teaching  in  the  same  a. 
Whole  number  employed  a  . . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 
Teachers  in  schools  other  than 

public. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  the  public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  .. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  such  fund  available. 


187(M71. 


169,017 
157,507 

17,681 

113,983 

101,377 


2,622 


2,732 

2,646 

24 

251 

2.310 

228 

f 170, 186 

1.758,133 

3,803 

133 

20 


1.482 

2,903 

4,385 

$37  68 

25  51 

85 


1871-'72. 


180,020 
179,528 

13,925 

120,352 

110,711 


2,900 


2,933 

2,836 

23 

214 

2,470 

229 

$150, 156 

1,783,326 

4,207 

132 

19 


3.056 

4,712 

$37  39 

24  57 

93 


1872-^73. 


196,065 
172.705 

23,676 

124,583 

109,780 


2,724 


3,137 

2,881 

42 

369 

2,568 

228 

$203,712 

2,089.201 

4,356 

132 


1,656    1,639 


3,567 

5,206 

$37  84 

26  84 

76 


1873^74. 


210, 194 
181.623 

23,255 

128,902 

126,605 


3,814 


3,266 

3.114 

49 

151 

2.758 

276 

$253,554 

2,338.700 

4,610 

133 

36 


1,834 

3,648 

5,482 

$41  46 

28  91 

106 


1874-75. 


218,641 
137,809 

34,308 

130,280 

71.29t» 

18.808 


3,362 


35 

222 

2,975 

242 

$208,030 

2,808.156 

3,085 

120 


1,604 

3,096 

4,700 

$41  36 

28  91 

564 


$1, 112, 113$1, 066, 598$1. 093, 70G$1, 254, 100$1, 8G1, 158 


1,011,657 


990,936 


942,333 


1,155,542 


1,158.447 


$2, 544, 076  $2, 773, 098  $2, 907, 624  $3, 030, 127  $3, 200, 127 
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OF  MTNTNESOTA-lSTO-'Tl  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-^6. 


228,362 
203,278 

23.748 
151,866 
130,768 

14,094 


3,581 


1876-77. 


238,362 
231,397 

30,506 

162,551 


1877-78. 


271,428 


35,078 
167,825 


19,519 
9,500 

3,700 


22,779 
10,000 

3,811 


1878-'79. 


242,480 

31.916 

171, 945 

153, 099 

20,448 


4,001 


1879-^80. 


36,700 
180,248 
157,070 

24,372 


4,244 


IIS 

Q 


4,784 
8,303 
3,971 
3,924 


243 


9 


I.  19,019 
I.  66,265 
I.   55, 693 


I.    1,512 


31 


61 


78 


63 


85 


22 


I.      61 
L""**i*3H3 


3,119 


3,141 


3,280 


"   3.416 


3,693  I. 


277 


$157,512 

2,763,46312,999,424 


3,329 
100 


84 


88 


$399,835 
3,382,352  |3, 084, 026 


$3,156,210 


92 


94 


I.  $72, 184 


I.  $1,398, 077 


:i9 


1,487 

2,916 

4.403 

$34  80 

29  19 

410' 


1,711 

3.031 

4,742 

$,%  75 

28  31 


1,757 

3,115 

4,872 

$37  52 

28  12 


1,797 

3,210 
5,007 

$35  78 
27  23 


1,874 

3,341 

5,215 

$35  29 

27  52 


77 


I. 


I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 


131  I. 

208  I. 

$0  49,  D. 

29  I. 


$1.982, 642$1, 181, 327 
1,530,883,  1,181.327 


392 
438 

yao 

$2  39 
2  01 


$1,452,656 
1,494,685 


$1,394,738 
1,394,738 


♦3, 191, 042  $3, 278, 569^  $3,850,964  $4,050,730 


$1,528,011 
1,706,114 

$4,449,728 


I 

! 
I 

I.  $133,273'  I.  $415,  {:<08 
I.  311,376  I.  694,457 


I.   $398,998  I.$l,  905, 652 


feoogh 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  common  schoola  of  the  State  there  has  been  during  the  10  years  incladed 
in  this  report  a  State  superintendent  of  pablio  instniction  appointed  by  the  goy- 
emor,  witn  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  2  years'  term.  Under  him  have  been  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  appointed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade  by  the  county 
commissioners  and  firom  1877  elected  by  the  people,  in  each  case  for  a  term  of  2 years.* 
In  common  school  districts  there  have  been  3  trustees  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years' 
terms  after  the  first  election,  one  to  be  changed  each  year.  In  independent  districts 
(which  have  been  allowed  since  1865)  there  have  been  boards  of  education  composed 
of  G  directors  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years  after  the  first  election,  one-third 
to  be  changed  yearly.  These  boards  may  elect  a  superintendent  for  their  schools,  who, 
when  chosen,  becomes  a  member  of  tue  board  ex  officio,  but  without  a  vote  in  it. 
Women  may  vote  for  school  officers  and  may  hold  school  offices.^  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  the  State  common  schools  have  come  fh)m  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  State  school  fund  and  of  a  State  tax,  which  was  2  mills  on  $1  till  1875  and 
was  then  made  1  mill ;  from  an  optional  district  tax,  not  to  exceed  9  mills  on  $1  for 
schools  or  $10  for  school-houses,  in  any  ordinary  case ;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  fines, 
estrays,  and  liquor  licenses.  To  receive  the  State  money,  schools  must  be  free  to  all 
resident  youth  5  to  21  years  of  age,  must  be  taught  by  a  duly  licensed  teacher,  must 
be  kept  open  at  least  3  months  yearly,  and  must  have  had  the  enrolment  of  State 
scholars  in  them  reported  to  the  proper  officers.  The  teachers  in  them  must  be  duly 
licensed  and  must  keep  and  present  to  the  county  superintendent  and  district  clerk  m 
register  of  the  scholars  taught  before  they  can  draw  pay  for  services.  Since  1877  the 
text  books  for  use  in  them  have  been  furnished  by  tne  State  at  a  certain  stipulated 
price.— (Laws  of  1869,  1873,  and  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

During  the  whole  decade  a  steady  stream  of  population  has  been  flowing  into  the 
State,  and  the  increase  in  public  schools,  school-houses,  and  enrolment  seems  to  have 
fairly  met  the  demand  for  elementary  instruction  thus  created.  The  better  and  fuller 
education  given  in  systematically  graded  schools  seems  also  to  have  kept  fair  pace 
with  the  ^prowth  of  organized  communities,  though  fluctuating  somewhat  in  the 
middle  period  fit>m  the  financial  disturbances  of  that  time. 

A  high  school  law,  with  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  one  which  did  much  to 
increase  secondary  training  in  the  State  of  Maine  from  1873  to  1879,  was  passed  in  this 
State  in  1877,  witn  a  view  to  })reparing  students  for  the  State  university.  Although 
somewhat  defective,  it  materially  stimulated  instruction  in  high  school  studies^  42 
schools  receiving  aid  from  it  in  1878-79,  against  apparently  only  90  in  the  previous 
year,  and  these  42  having  1,706  pupils  in  high  school  work.  But  the  schools  that 
perhaps  most  of  all  need  encouragement  and  stimulus — those  of  the  small  districts, 
with  correspondingly  small  means — have  been  consigned  to  short  school  terms,  with 
ill  paid  teachers,  by  the  reduction  of  the  State  tax  for  schools  from  2  mills  on  ^1  to  1 
mill  in  1875,  a  mistake  not  rectified  up  to  1880.  Before  this  reduction  a  great  improve- 
ment was  reported  in  the  general  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  State  schools,  and 
this  improvement  had  secured,  as  may  be  seen,  a  corresx>onding  increase  in  the  aver- 
age rate  of  pay.  After  the  lowering  of  the  tax  rate  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers 
went  down  considerably,  and  the  number  of  such  teachers  correspondingly  decreased, 
that  of  females  also  falling  off  considerably.  It  was  not  till  the  last  year  of  the  decade 
that  the  pay  of  teachers  approximated  what  it  had  been  in  1873-'74,  while  the  nnmber 
of  both  sexes  remained  less  than  in  that  year,  though  the  number  of  children  to  be 
taught  and  of  those  actually  taught  in  public  schools  had  meanwhile  greatly  increased. 
More  pupils  to  a  teacher,  with  ^ss  pay  for  instruction  of  this  greater  number,  would 
hardly  seem  to  indicate  as  good  results,  ni>on  the  whole,  in  the  last  six  of  the  ten  years 
as  in  the  earlier  four. 

KINDERGlRTEN. 

As  early  as  1869  a  Kindergarten  was  established  at  St.  Paul,  which,  at  the  last  ad- 
vices, still  survived.  In  1880, 6  appear  to  have  been  in  operation  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Winona,  1  having  been  established  at  the  last  named  place  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  in  connection  with  the  model  department  of  the  State  Normal  School 
there,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  normal  pupils  in  FrobePs  methods.  For 
those  reporting,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

■  The  oonBty  saperlntendoiits  appointed  by  the  oommiMlonen  were  to  be  persons  of  high  moral  char- 
ftcter  and  literary  attainments,  aa  well  aa  bearers  of  first  olaas  teachers'  certlQoatea.  ^r  thoae  ainoa 
elected  by  the  people  no  qnaliflcation,  moral  or  literary,  la  prescribed. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICKBS. 


Cities  orgnuiized  under  the  general  Bchool  law  as  independent  districts  must  have 
boards  of  Vacation  oomposea  of  6  directors^  2  of  whom,  after  the  first  election,  are 
chosen  annaidly  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years.  Those  under  special  laws  (of 
which  there  are  at  least  4)  vary  as  to  their  school  boards— Minneapolis,  from  1878,  bar- 
ing a  board  of  7  members;  St.  Paul,  irom  1679,  one  of  12;  Stillwater,  from  18G3,  one 
of  4,  with  the  mayor  as  piesident  ex  officio ;  and  Winona,  irom  1678,  one  of  8  mem- 
bers. All  these  boards  delegate  to  suoerintendents  chosen  by  themselves  the  chief 
executive  authority  over  the  city  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 


PopulAtioo. 
oenansof 

1880. 


Hiimeraolis 
SkPauf.... 
StUlwater... 
Winoxia..... 


40,887 

41,408 

9,054 

10,208 


Children  of 
school  age. 


12,806 


Bnrolment 
in  pabllo 
schools. 


«,142 
4,338 
1.006 
1,713 


Average 
daUv  at- 
tendance. 


4.248 

3,030 

800 

1,166 


Nomberof 
teachers. 


120 
96 
20 
31 


Expend!- 
tuie. 


$108,444 
133.399 
24,120 
28,974 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Minneapolis  reports  for  187&-'80  the  possession  of  14  school  buildings,  with  123  rooms 
for  study  and  recitation  and  24  for  recitation  only,  the  sittings  for  study  numbering 
5,618.  These  buildings,  with  their  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued  at 
$378,762.  Instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  was  given  by  special 
teacners.  The  pupils  in  the  hich  school  numbered  2G4,  of  whom  5  were  reported  as 
studying  Greek,  210  Latin,  and  8  German;  class  for  graduation,  27. — (Return  and 
State  report.) 

St.  Paul  had  14  school  buildings,  with  86  rooms  and  3,728  sittings  for  study.  Twelve 
of  the  buildings  were  owned  by  the  board.  The  14  buildings  accommodated  75  schools, 
and  were  valued,  with  other  school  pro^rty,  at  $251,000.  Schools  were  classified  as 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  lush,  the  whole  course  covering  12  years,  of 
which  4  belonged  to  the  high  school.  £ach  of  the  8  grades  below  this  was  divided 
into  2  classes  20  weeks  apart  in  their  work,  so  that  promotions  were  made  twice  in 
each  year.  Several  of  the  Quincv  and  other  approved  methods  of  instruction  were 
adopted  during  the  year ;  while  lessons  in  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  and  natural 
philosophy  were  arranged  for  every  grade  and  class,  accompanied  with  as  much  object 
teaching  as  possible.  Drawing  was  taught  in  the  first  thiee  grades  by  the  instructor 
in  penmanship,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  teaching  music  by  a  specialist  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1880-^81  and 
for  preparing  the  existing  teachers  to  aid  in  the  instruction  to  be  ^ven  in  this  branch. 
For  the  preparation  of  young  persons  proposing  to  teach,  a  practice  class  was  formed 
in  April,  1680,  from  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  others  possessing  certificates  of 
literary  qualifications,  and  by  recitations,  discussions,  practice,  and  observation  they 
were  prepared  to  some  extent  for  positions  in  1680-^81.  No  less  than  30  of  the  teachers 
in  the  city  schools  in  1879-^80  were  said  by  the  superintendent  to  be  graduates  of  the 
high  school ;  in  which  school  were,  for  that  year,  under  9  teachers,  186  pupils,  15  of 
them  studving  Greek,  117  Latin,  54  German.  There  were  24  in  its  graduating  class. — 
(State  and  city  reports  and  return.) 

Stillwater  had  four  public  school  buildings,  with  11  rooms  for  primary  classes,  6  for 

Sammar,  and  2  for  high,  all  affording  LlOO  seats  for  study,  and  valued,  with  sites, 
mlture,  and  apparatus,  at  $100,500.  Music  was  taught  in  tnem  by  a  special  teacher 
in  1880.  Its  high  school  had  53  pupils,  24  of  them  studying  Latin,  and  was  to  gradu- 
ate 7.  Its  principal  served  also  as  city  superintendent,  but  had  two  assistants.  Be- 
sides the  public  schools  there  were  4  private  or  church  schools,  with  seats  for  600 
pupils,  with  about  that  number  enrolled  and  about  400  in  average  daily  attendance. 
(Return  and  State  report.) 

Winona  reported  3  school  buildings,  with  12  rooms  for  primary,  12  for  grammar,  and 
i^parently  5  for  high  school  grades  or  classes.  It  employed  a  special  teacher  of  pen- 
manship.  In  its  high  school,  under  5  teachers,  were  106  pupils,  4  of  them  in  Greek, 
44  in  Latin,  38  in  German,  and  13  expecting  to  graduate.  The  city  school  propertv 
was  valued  at  $137,500.  Besides  the  public  schools,  there  were  4  private  or  parochial, 
but  the  enrolment  and  attendance  in  these  are  not  given. —  (Return  and  State  report.) 
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TEAININQ  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  3  State  scboolB  for  preparing  teachers  continued  in  1880  their  work  at  Mankato, 
St.  Clond,  and  Winona  under  the  same  general  direction  of  the  State  normal  school 
board  reported  in  lt:^9,  and  with  the  same  3  years'  courses  at  the  first  two  named  and  m 
4  years'  course  at  Winona.  >  In  each  of  the  schools  there  is  an  elementary  course  meant 
to  )irepare  for  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  with  an  advanced  course 
to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the  higher  gr^es,  and  each  has  a  model  school.  At  Winona, 
a  private  Kindergarten  in  the  normal  school  building  formed  an  additional  advantage. 
The  instructors  in  187^'80  at  the  3  schools  numbered  28;  the  normal  students,  includ- 
ing preparatory,  453 ;  model  school  pupils,  273 ;  graduates  of  the  year,  78.  In  th« 
autumn  of  1880,  with  like  teaching  force,  the  normal  students  at  Winona  and  Mankato, 
including  preparatory,  were  342 ;  model  school,  192.  St.  Cloud  did  not  report  these 
for  that  time  separately.* — (First  biennial  report  of  normal  school  board,  with  cir- 
culars of  schools.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

In  the  State  report  for  1878-'79  and  1879-'80  appear  statements  from  the  Minneai>olis 
Academy,  Minneapolis,  and  Rochester  English  and  Classical  School,  Rochester,  that 
the  former  had  a  teachers'  course,  the  length  of  which  is  not  given,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter forms  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  a  teachers'  class  for  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  for  special  drill  in  all  the  branches  required  by  law.  Normal  courses 
were  offered  also  in  High  Forest  Methodist  Episcopal  Seminary,  High  Forest ;  at  Wea- 
leyan  Methodist  Seminary,  Wasioja ;  and  at  Qustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter ; 
those  at  the  last  two  being  of  3  years. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Since  1869  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  to  organize  and  hold 
each  year  teachers'  institutes  in  such  counties  as  he  could.  Since  March  7,  1873,  the 
requirement  has  been  that  in  the  sparsely  settled  counties  he  shall  hold  as  many  such 
institutes  as  he  shall  find  practicable,  each  to  continue  one  week  at  least,  and  that  in 
the  thickly  settled  ones  he  shall  annually  hold  as  many  normal  training  schools  as  he 
shall  deem  advisable  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  desii^^  such  training  but  are  una- 
ble to  attend  a  full  course  at  the  State  normal  schools.  In  the  former  case  he  is  to 
invite  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendent  within  whose  county  the 
institute  is  held,  and  in  all  cases  is  to  employ  spch  instructors  and  lecturers  as,  with 
other  expenses,  will  not  bring  the  cost  above  $100  for  a  session  of  one  of  the  first  men- 
tioned or  $100  a  week  for  the  sessions  of  the  second.  Since  1876  the  superintendent 
has  had  in  these  meetings  the  aid  of  instructors  from  the  State  normal  schools.  Six- 
teen to  20  meetings  are  held  yearly  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  reached. 
(Laws  and  State  report  for  1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

From  1867  to  1875  the  Minnesota  Teacher  served  as  the  educational  paper  of  the  State 
and  did  a  useful  work.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Chicago  Teacher, 
the  title  of  which  was  changed  to  Western  Journal  of  Education.  The  North  west^n 
Teacher,  started  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  former  paper  at  the  same  place  (St  Paul)  in 
1875,  seems  to  have  had  a  brief  life,  only  one  number  having  reached  this  Bureau. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Previous  to  1877,  high  schools  existed  but  as  higher  grades  in  graded  school  systems. 
In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  nigh  schools  and  raise 
their  standard,  with  a  view  to  making  them  feeders  of  the  university.  The  report  of 
the  State  superintendent  (who  was  president  of  the  high  school  board)  for  18^  esti- 
mated that  there  were  then  **  probably  some  30"  graded  schools  that  had  ''filxed  m 
definite  point  of  attainment  as  the  beginning  of  a  line  of  study  to  be  continued  through 
2  or  3  years  as  a  high  school  course.^  But  these  were  not  so  indicated  as  to  enable 
any  person  unacquainted  with  them  to  get  at  their  statistics  in  his  table  of  graded 
schools.  In  5  schools,  howeyer,  it  appears  that  27  pupils  were  studying  Greek ;  that 
in  46  were  996  studying  Latin ;  that  in  11  were  784  studying  German ;  and  that  in  1, 
at  St.  Paul,  38  were  studying  French. 

1  Mankato  and  Winona  had  alao  preparatory  olassea. 

*The  school  at  liaokato  Monr«a  aa  principal  in  1880  Hon.  Edward  Searing.  Ions  the  State  aaperin- 
tradent  of  Wisoonsin.  The  St.  Clond  school  in  1881  lost  its  principal  throngh  nia  cSeTation  to  the  offioe 
of  State  supeiin^ndent  of  Minnesota. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  TRAININO. 

In  Tables  IV,  YI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  may  be  found  the  statistics  of  business 
eolleees,  private  acs^emio  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges ;  in  corre- 
sponding tables  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding,  summaries  of  the  same. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  UniverniHif  of  Minnesota^  Minneapolis  (non-sectarian),  is  the  State  college  foi 
classicaLand  scientific  training.  It  organized  in  1867  a  preparatory  department,  and 
in  1869-^0  collegiate  work,  the  latter  on  a  plan  including  two  preparatory  and  two 
collegiate  years.  Beyond  this,  in  1871-72,  two  collegiate  years  were  added  to  complete 
the  advanced  education  begun  in  either  a  college  ofscience,  literature,  and  the  arts,  a 
college  of  the  mechanic  arts,  or  a  college  of  agriculture ;  eventually  also  in  colleges  oi 
law  and  medicine.  These  arrangements  continued  up  to  1880,  except  that  in  1874 
the  lower  preparatory  year  was  dropped,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  State  were  thought 
able  to  afford  the  instruction  that  had  been  given  in  it.  The  professors  and  instructors 
in  1870-71  numbered  10 ;  in  1879-^80, 17.  Students  in  1870-71, 321,  of  whom,  however, 
only  32  were  collegiate :  in  1879-'80,  308,  of  whom  159  were  collegiate. 

Of  the  other  chartered  colleges  in  the  State,  Hamline  University ^  Hamline  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  founded  1854,  reports  collegiate  work  for  the  first  time  in  a  freshman  class 
of  5,  entered  for  1880-'81 ;  Maoalester  Collegef  Minneapolis  (Presbyterian),  chartered  in 
1874,  survived  only  as  to  its  preparatorv  department  in  1880 ;  and  St,  John's  College. 
Collegeville  (Roman  Catholic),  continued  its  previously  reported  course,  which,  beyond 
primary  and  elementary  classical  studies,  had  only  2  to  3  years  that  could  well  be 
termed  collegiate.  Augsburg  Seminary^  Minneapolis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  opened 
1874,  appears  to  have  been  giving  in  1880  essentially  the  moderate  collegiate  training 
which  it  was  established  to  ffive  to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  youth  of  that  region. 
CarUton  Colleae,  Northfield  (Congregational),  organized  in  1867,  maintained  the  nigh 
standard  of  admission  and  instruction  that  it  has  had  for  years,  comparing  well  in  tms 
with  any  college  of  its  means. 

All  the  above  mentioned  institutions  that  have  gone  into  oolle^te  work  had  in  1880 
some  preparatory  training,  and  all  except  St.  John's  had  classical  collegiate  courses  of 
4  years.  The  State  University  and  Carleton  College  provided  a  choice  between  a  clas- 
sical course  and  a  ''modem''  or  ''literary"  course  of  equal  length,  substituting  stud  ies 
in  modem  languages  and  literature  for  Greek.  Carleton  College  had  also  a  4  years' 
course  whollv  £n|^sh ;  the  university,  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts,  of  science,  or  of  literature. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  Universitv  of  Minnesota,  Carleton  College,  and  Hamline  University,  all  above 
referred  to,  admitted  young  women  to  their  privileges  as  well  as  young  men.  For  2 
or  3  other  schools  offering  young  women  a  training  substantially  collegiate,  see  Table 

VIII  of  the  appendix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  has  offered  its  students,  since  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  decade,  a  scientific  collegiate  course  of  4  years,  in  which  modem  languages 
take  the  place  of  Greek,  and  elementary  instruction  in  natural  sciences  replaces  certain 
literary  studies.  Somewhat  kindred  courses  existed  in  1860  in  Hamline  University, 
Hamline,  Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  and  Carleton  College,  Northfield.  The 
nnlversity,  however,  in  its  College  of  Mechanio  Arts,  also  had  what  these  had  not, 
courses  in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering  and  in  architecture ;  in  its  College  of 
Agriculture,  courses  of  scientific  preparation  for  farming  and  gardening ;  all  covering 
with  their  specific  instructions  the  last  2  years  of  the  collegiate  departments  after  2 
previous  years  of  general  collegiate  study.  For  the  i)reparatory  class  and  the  first  2 
collegiate  classes,  there  was  instruction  in  military  science.    For  statistics,  see  Tablet 

IX  and  X  of  the  appendix. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction,  meant  to  follow  an  academic  or  collegiate  course,  was  given 
an  courses  of  3  vears  at  St.  John's  College,  Collegeville  (Roman  Catholic) ;  at  Seabnry 
Divinity  School,  Faribault  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  and  at  Augsburg  Seminary,  Min- 
neapolis (Evangelical  Lutheran).  In  all  3  some  preparatory  training  was  provided 
for.  The  first  had  29  students  under  (apparently)  7  professors ;  the  second.  26,  under 
5;  the  third,  23,  under  3. —  (Catalogue,  circulars.  State  report,  and  return.) 

The  colleges  of  law  and  medicine  that  have  entered  from  the  first  into  theblan  of  the 
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Univenlty  of  Minnesota  had  not  been  organized  in  1880 ;  bnt  a  "  College  of  Medicine,'* 
with  10  professors  and  a  lecture  course  of  nearly  9  months,  appeared  in  the  State  school 
report  for  1879  and  1880  as  existing  at  St.  PaoL  Inquiry  respecting  it  indicated  that 
it  was  termed  the  St  Paul  Medical  College  and  was  of  the  "  regular"  schooL  It  has 
since,  by  union  with  another  organization  of  the  same  school,  become  the  Minnesota 
College  Hospital,  at  Minneapolis,  with  only  20  weeks  of  annual  course,  an  examination 
in  hi^  school  studies  for  admissioD,  and  an  application  pending  for  admission  to  the 
American  Medical  College  Association. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF'  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  OF  TUE  BUND. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Faribault,  in  1663  be^an  to  provide  training  for  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  in  school 
learning  and  industries,  and  in  1866  the  work  was  extended  to  the  blind.  Of  the 
former  class,  258  had  been  admitted  at  the  date  of  the  report  for  1879-'80 ;  of  the  latter, 
53.  The  total  of  the  deaf  for  187&-'79  was  118 ;  for  1879-'80  it  was  134;  for  the  two 
years  it  appears  to  have  been  140.  The  blind  in  laTt^TO  numbered  29;  in  1879-*80, 
33 ;  total  for  the  two  years,  apoarently,  35.  For  the  deaf  there  were  7  instructors  be- 
sides the  superintendent ;  for  tne  blind,  3 j  the  instruction  for  both  being  in  the  com- 
mon English  studies  and  in  such  industries  as  were  suited  to  their  several  conditions, 
with  lessons  in  articulation  to  those  of  the  deaf  that  could  be  taught  it  (33  in  all), 
and  lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  the  blind.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
deaf^  which  had  been  five  years,  was  lengthened  to  6  in  1880,  with  the  privilege  of  2 
years  more  for  such  as  should  be  specially  approved. —  (State  report  for  1879  and  1880, 
with  biennial  report  of  directors  for  the  same  years.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  at  Faribault,  there  was 
established  in  1879,  under  State  auspices,  the  Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles, 
to  instruct  those  previously  sent  to  the  State  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  superin- 
tendent and  his  8  assistants  in  1880  had  20  children  under  training,  physical  and  men- 
tal, in  the  hope  that  through  it  they  might  be  made  useful  citizens.  The  results,  in 
respect  to  improved  deportment,  the  use  of  articulate  speech  and  written  language, 
are  said  to  have  been  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  if  the  State  continues  its  care 
these  unfortunates  may  become  comforts  to  their  parents  and  helpers  in  house  and 
farm  work. —  (State  report.) 

REFORMATORY  AND   INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  St.  Paul,  up  to  November  30,  1880,  had  received 
467  youth  for  discipline  and  training  since  it  opened  in  January,  1868.  Of  these,  191 
had  been  connectea  with  it  in  the  preceding  2  years,  83  bein^  received  in  those  years, 
67  discharged,  1  released  by  court,  and  3  escaped  :  present  in  1880,  119.  The  kindly 
family  government  of  the  institution  is  apparent  from  the  cheerful  appearance  of  the 
inmates,  who  are  taught  the  common  school  branches  4  hours  of  eacn  week  day.  and 
during  4  other  hours  are  engaged  in  gardening,  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  tin  smithing, 

Eainting,  sewing,  and  such  other  occupations  as  may  train  them  to  useful  industry  and 
onest  self  support. —  (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  St.  Paul 
December  2S-31,  1880,  and,  though  slenderly  attended  the  first  evening,  was  after- 
wards full  and  animated.  The  president's  address  went  to  show  that  steady  growth 
had  marked  the  educational  history  of.  the  State,  and  that  its  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  record.  But  when,  soon  afterwards,  a  report 
from  Professor  Kiehle,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  brought  up  a  discussion 
of  the  Quincy  system,  although  the  president  denied  that  tne  state  of  things  which 
brought  about  that  reformation  existed  in  Minnesota,,  there  were  assertions  from 
several  educators  of  much  influence  that  reformed  methods  were  greatly  needed  in 
many  sections  of  the  State,  and  pertinent  examples  given  seemed  to  prove  these  a8ser- 
tions  to  be  warranted.  A  subsequent  paper  on  '*Our  common  schools,  courses,  and 
records '^  detailed  shortcomings  which  the  reader  had  perceived  and  suggested  several 
improvements,  among  which  was  the  keeping  of  a  uniform  record  of  intellectual  con- 
dition in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  Again,  several  speakers  corrobo- 
rated the  views  expressed  as  to  the  need  of  large  improvements,  only  one  appearing 
"^o  take  the  opposite  side  and  favor  the  system  «u  it  was  and  had  been.  Then  came 
address  from  Professor  Pike,  of  the  university,  on  the  industrial  education  given 
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there,  whioh  he  illastrated  by  exhibiting  specimen^  of  mechanical  work  done  by  the 
students  onder  his  direction,  somewhat  after  the  Russian  system.  This  called  forth 
a  coomiendatory  resolution,  speaking  highly  of  the  work  and  fayoring  the  system. 
"The  need  of  better  snoervision"  was  harmoniously  discussed,  many  agreeing  that, 
under  Uie  law  of  1677,  which  requires  no  moral  or  literary  qualifications  m>m  a  county 
superintendent,  unqualiiied  persons  too  often  get  into  a  place  which  only  men  of  hi^h 
ehkraeter  and  training  ought  to  occupy.  OUier  pa^^ers  related  to  ^*  Instruction  in 
governmental  ideas,"  **  The  Kindergarten  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  instruction," 
and  '*The  State  high  school  question,"  on  which  last  a  committee  appointed  the  year 
before  made  a  report  in  favor  of  a  new  and  better  high  school  law.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  new  committee,  with  instructions  to  seek  improved  legislation  on  the 
subject. — (Journal  of  Education  and  Educational  Weekly,  both  of  January  13, 1881.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICES. 

Hon.  D.  L.  KiXHLB,  8tat$  tup^rinUndmt  o/ jniMio  ifMtmceiofi,  8L  PmA, 

(Tenn,  1881  to  1888.] 

Preceding  snperinteadents  in  the  ten  yean  were  Hon.  Hohmm  B.  WUeon,  XB70-187SC  snd  fier.  David 
Burt,  n.  D.,  1876-188L 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDANCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21),  white. 
Yoath  of  school  age  (5-21).  colored. 

Whole  number  of  scnool  age 

Whites  enrolled  in  pablic  schools.. 
Colored  enrolled  in  pnblio  schools. 

Whole  enrolment  for  the  year 

Ayerafire  monthly  enrolment. white . . 

..•• ••• 

•     •  • 

904,762 
66,257 
45,429 

111,686 

317,264 

349,813 

148,780 

80,000 

223.089 

Average  monthly  enrolment^  col- 
ored. 
Whole  average  monthly  enrolment . 
Average  daily  attendance,  white. . . 
Average  daily  attendance,  colored. 
Whole  average  daily  attendance. . . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Civil  school  districts 

— 

— • 

- 

49,290 
36,040 
85,330 

75 
3,450 

125,000 

76 
4.650 

•50,500 

79 
2.000 

109,792 

Schools  tanght .-.. 

3,486 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days, 

cities. 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days, 

country. 
General  average  time. •  ...••.....•. 

110 

2,256 

400 

1,828 

828 

2,656 

1     (5890 

$1,213,248 
869,766 

$1,950,000 

165 

110 

100 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

White  teachers  employed  —^ 

Colored  teachers  employed 

Number  of  men  teac  ling ••.. 

1,800 
2,700 
4,500 

$55  00 

$940,000 
1.014.200 

$1,400,000 
700,000 

Number  of  women  teaching 

Whole  number  in  public  schools.. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women. .. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools.. 
Whole  expenditures  for  same 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund  held  .. 
Amonnt  of  ftVftilftble  fund  ......... 

4,800 
$51  32 

$1,242,306 
1.136,986 

$1,950,000 

1,800 
$50  00 
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TICS  OF  MISSISSIPPI— 1871  TO  1880. 


1875. 


1876. 


141,514 

176.945 

318,459 

78.404 

89,813 

168,217 

65,065 

74,265 

139,330 
40,381 
66,514 

106,895 


171,062 

184,857 

355,919 

76,026 

90,178 

166,204 

65,384 

68,580 

133.964 


5,550, 
200 

100 

140 


2,8591 
2,109 
2,989 
1,979 


1877. 


150,504 

174,485 

324,989 

84,374 

76, 154 

160,528 

63,943 

55,814 

119,757 
52,672 
44.627 
97,299 


4,968| 
$55  47 


3, 170, 
175 

80 

100 


1,773 

1,005 
1,701 
1.017 

2,778 


l'     O  "TT! 


$39  87 


4,041 
200 

77 


2,6»« 
1,459 


4,128 
$29  19 


1878. 


155,679 
190,211 
345,890 
101,201 
104,777 
205,978 
82,566 
88,660 

171,220 
64.318 
71,658 

135,976 


77 

114.763 

154 

79.3 

79 


2,948 
1,813 
2,746 
2,015 
4.761 

$27  00;  j 


1879. 


1880. 


156,434 
205,936' 
362.370 
105.957 
111,790 
217.753 
88,750 1 
91.809 

180.559 
66,381 
72,592 

138,973 


83. 
05,365. 
131; 

77.5. 


175,251 
251,438 
426,689 
112,994 
123, 710! 
236,704 


184,888 
72,881 
83,880 

156,761 


77.5 


3.255 
2,112 
3,577 
1,7/00 
5,367 
$28  35 
27  15 


3,411 
2,158 
5.569 
$30  50 
30  50 


$1,110,249  $441,422  $496,987  $626,268  $739,915  $740,036  I 
1,040,600  417,760  481,215  592,805  641,548  830,704  I 


'Si 


18,817.... 
45,502.... 
64,3191  I. 
7,0:J7|  I. 
11,914'  I. 
18,951   L 


121,027 
46,737 
78.281 

125,018 


4.329..., 
6,500   I. 
11,2881  I. 

17,788   L 


53.5 


23,591 
47,840 
71,431 


106  I. 
368'  I. 


202 

$2  15 

3  35 


I. 

D. 

D. 


1,583 
1,330 
2,913 
$28  40 
28  40 


$2,068,359 
1,068,359! 


$815,229 


$815,229. 
287,000,. 


$121  D.  $473,212 
189,156  D.      39,062 


aBstimatod. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  for  4  years,  is  president  of  the 
State  board  of  education  ;  county  superiutendent«  of  education  are  appointed  by  the 
State  board,  after  examiuation  by  the  county  board.  For  each  school  3  trustees  must 
be  elected  annually,  except  in  towns  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants,  where  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  county  superintendent  have  control. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  £rom  the  proceeds  of  the  public  school  fund,  of  the  sale 
of  lands  forfeited  to  the  State,  of  liquor  licenses  ana  fines,  with  those  from  poll 
taxes,  not  to  exceed  $2  a  head,  and  district  taxes,  not  to  exceed  3  mills  on  the  dollar. 
White  and  colored  youth  must  have  equal  advantages,  but  must  be  taught  in  different 
schools.  Teachers  must  hold  certificates  from  the  county  superintendents  and  be  paid 
according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates  and  number  of  children  attending,  though 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum.  Text  books,  agreed  upon  by  the  teachers  ana  board  of 
supervisors  of  each  county,  cannot  be  changed  within  5  years.  The  school  fund  must 
be  apportioned  to  each  county  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21) 
therein,  provided  schools  have  been  taught  in  these  counties  for  the  legal  time  (4 
months). 

GENERAL  CONDITIOK. 

The  statistics  of  1880,  so  far  as  we  have  them,  indicate  a  general  improvement  over 
those  of  1879,  showing  an  increase  of  64,319  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  18,951  in  en- 
rolment, of  4,329  in  average  monthly  enrolment,  and  of  17,788  in  daily  attendance. 
The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  decreased  166 ;  that  of 
females  increased  368 ;  making  a  total  increase  of  202  teachers.  Monthly  wages  paid 
to  men  were  $2.15  more  than  in  1879;  to  women,  |3.35  more;  both  sexes  received 
$30.50  in  1880. 

R^SUMlfi  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

So  far  as  received,  the  statistics  of  the  last  ten  years  show  a  large  general  improve- 
ment: an  increase  of  121,927  in  youth  of  school  age  and  of  125,018  in  yearly  enrol- 
ment, with  2,913  more  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  who  received,  however, 
nominally,  $28.40  a  month  less  than  in  1871.  Up  to  1879  the  female  teacher  had  been 
paid  the  same  as  the  male.  Then  came  an  increase  to  men  of  $1.35  and  to  women  of 
15  cents.  The  disparity  in  the  wages  in  1871  and  1880  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  formerly  payments  were  made  in  warrants,  which  were  very  much  below  par, 
bat  which  are  now  at  par ;  so  that,  although  their  pay  is  nominally  lees  than  it 
was,  they  really  receive  more.  The  decrease  m  the  public  school  income  of  1880  from 
that  of  1870  is  $473,212.  The  falling  off  began  in  1876,  the  income  of  that  year  being 
$441,422,  against  $1,213,248  for  1870  and  $1,110,249  for  1875,  the  yearpreceding  the 
change.*  Since  1876  the  increase  has  been  gradual,  making  that  of  1880  over  that  of 
le76$298,614. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  was  paid  from  the  Peabody  ftind  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  State  the  snm  of  $54,490.  This^  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
benefaction,  was  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  graded  school  instruction,  but  in  the  later 
years,  and  especially  in  the  last  year,  was  largely  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Under  the  law  of  1878,  a  town  of  1.000  or  more  inhabitants  constitutes  a  school  dis- 
trict, if  the  mayor  and  aldermen  so  choose ;  and  they,  acting  in  conjuuction  with  the 
county  superintendent,  constitute  a  board  of  appointment,  to  select  from  the  patrons 
of  each  school  3  persons  as  a  board  of  trustees  for  such  school,  who  hold  ofiice  for  one 
year  and  look  arter  all  school  interests.  In  such  cases,  the  county  superintendent 
retains  his  supervisory  powers.  Vicksburg  (which,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is 
the  only  <»ty  the  population  of  which  exceeds  7,500)  has  2  trustees  of  schools  for 
each  ward,  who  hold  office  2  years. 

STATISTICS. 

Statistics  from  Vicksburg  have  not  been  attainable  at  the  date  of  going  to  press.  In 
1879  there  were  2  school  buildings,  with  21  rooms,  valued  at  $8,650. 

^Dnring  the  year  1878  there  were  throe  different  superintendents,  which,  with  other  depressiac 
OMises,  produoed  tliis  change  in  the  income  of  that  year. 
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TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  MisM98ijfpi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  designed  for  those  only  who  in- 
tend to  teach,  reports  3  resident  instractors,  220  students,  a  4  years'  coarse,  standard 
of  school  rising  and  attendance  increasing,  attendance  being  113  above  that  reported 
in  1879.  Diplomas  were  given  to  11,  and  nearly  400  of  it^  pupils  are  or  have  been  teich- 
ing.  No  charge  is  made  to  stndents,  except  those  from  other  States,  to  whom  it  is  $2  a 
month. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

T&ugaloo  University  and  State  Normal  School,  Tougaloo,  reports  4  resident  instmctorB, 
197  pupils,  a  5  years'  cour^,  marked  improvement  in  eveiy  direction,  and  an  increase 
in  attendance  of  101  over  that  of  1879,  largely  in  the  higher  grades.  ^ — (Catal|^e  and 
return. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

WhUworth  College  and  Normal  School  for  Yomng  LadAee,  Brookhaven,  had  a  3  yeara^ 
normal  course,  but  gives  no  enumeration  of  normal  students  in  18H0. 

The  normal  deparlm^ent  of  NatcheM  Seminary,  Natchez,  had  14  students  in  1879-*80. 
The  course  of  general  instruction  is  open  to  all.  Those  who  have  the  ministry  in 
view  or  wish  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  special  training. 

TEACHERS'  IN8TIT17TE8. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner,  says  that,  although 
the  school  law  makes  no  provision  for  these  means  of  improving  teachers,  he  has, 
through  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund,  held  meetings  annually  at  such  points  as  would 
be  likely  to  gather  the  most  teachers,  and  that  several  of  the  county  superintendents 
have  done  the  same  for  their  respective  counties.  In  each  case,  such  help  from  ex- 
perienced educators  as  could  be  obtained  has  been  secured  and  has  been  used  to  give 
interest  and  life  and  profit  to  the  meetings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  State 
will  lend  its  aid  to  these  efforts  to  secure  a  better  teaching  force. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

So  far  as  known,  no  educational  serial  has  been  published  in  this  State  since  1876. 
In  February,  1871,  a  useful  monthly,  called  the  Mississippi  Educational  Journal  was 
established  by  Capt.  H.  T.  Fisher,  at  Jackson.  In  October  of  that  year  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Hon.  H.  R.  Pease,  then  State  superintendent,  and  was  continued  by 
him  to  the  conclusion  of  volume  1  in  February,  1672 ;  whether  beyond  that  does  not 
appear  from  any  information  in  pofifiession  of  this  Bureau.  It  was  succeeded  in  the 
early  part  of  1874  by  the  Mississippi  Teacher,  also  a  monthly,  under  the  editorship  of 
State  Superintendent  T.  W.  Cardozo,  which  reached  the  close  of  its  second  volume  in 
February,  1876,  when  it  ceased  with  Mr.  Cardozo's  superin tendency.  Both  papers, 
dnrinfir  their  brief  life,  did  excellent  service,  and  their  loss  proves  a  serious  blow  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Since  1878,  the  law  has  recognized  private  academies  and  colleges  having  suitable 
school  building,  libraries  of  not  less  than  200  volumes  of  good  hterature,  and  a  fac- 
ulty of  goo<l  standing  as  substantially  public  high  schools,  qualified  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  university,  and  for  such  students  makes  an  aJlowance  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  their  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Academies  and  colleges  are 
to  make  a  full  monthly  rejjort  of  such  student*  to  the  county  superintendent,  and, 
upon  tJiis  report^  they  receive  for  the  month  reported  $2  for  each  student.  All  ex- 
penses beyond  this  must  be  met  by  pareuts  or  guardians.  Such  schools  and  colleges 
must  have  a  course  and  text  books  preparatory  to  those  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, so  that  students  may  pass  from  these  schools  into  any  class  in  the  university 
without  loss  of  time  or  text  books.  While  there  are  probably  public  high  schools  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns,  they  are  not  separately  reported. 

OTHER  SECOin>ARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ap- 
pendix ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  tlie  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

^The State  miperfnteBdent  In  hia  report  to  the  governor  aayt:  "This  imititation.  under  the  care  of 
the  AxDcrloaii  MtBaionary  Association,  is  doing  a  most  excellent  work  in  the  «<lncation  of  the  colored 
joath  of  tho  State.  The  management  is  adimrable,  its  teachera  superior,  and  overvthing  connected 
with  it  in  excellent  condition,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  from  personal  observation."  T 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOB  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford  (non-sectarian),  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, namely,  a  department  of  preparatory  education,  one  of  science,  literatnre,  and 
t}ie  arts,  and  one  of  professional  education.  These  remain  as  heretofore  reported,  the 
second  department  including  5  courses  of  study,  3  of  them  nnderffraduate  and  2  grad- 
uate courses.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  had  212  pupils  in  187lPdO ;  the  preparatory, 
202.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  is  given  to  students  who  shall  have 
obtained  department  diplomas  or  certificates  of  proficiency  in  any  7  of  the  ftTiRting 
departments.    Women  are  not  admitted  to  the  university. 

Missimjppi  College,  Clinton  (Baptist),  chartered  in  1831,  reports  a  preparatory  de- 

fartmelk  of  6  years,  consisting  of  a  2  years'  primary  course  and  a  4  years*  grammar, 
ts  coUenate  organization  consists  of  8  schools,  graduation  in  which  depends  on  at- 
tainment, not  on  time — an  arrangement  not  uncommon  in  the  South.    In  April,  1881, 
it  had  160  students  in  its  preparatory  department,  73  in  its  collegiate,  and  2  graduate 
students,  all  men. 
Shaw  tffUversity,  Holly  SprinsB  ^Methodist  Episcopal),  chartered  and  organized  in 

1870,  admitting  both  sexes,  and  Aloom  Universittf,  Kodney  (non-sectarian),  organized 
in  1871,  admitting  only  men,  report  preparatory  courses  of  from  1  to  3  years,  classi- 
cal and  scientific,  each  4  years ;  Shaw,  a  normal  and  a  law  of  3  years  each,  and  a 
theological  course  of  indefinite  time. 

Jeferson  CoUegSy  Washin^n,  having  reached  only  aoademio  rank,  has  for  several 
years  been  reiKNrted  under  its  proper  cmss. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  TOX7NO  WOMEN. 

Shaw  University  gives  the  same  advantages  to  women  as  io  men.  Besides  this, 
there  were  reported  several  schools  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women 
in  1879.  For  statistics  of  such  schools  reporting  in  18W),  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appen- 
dix«  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  oouiBee  or  univalent  schools  are  reported  in  the  four  institutions  before 
mentioned. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  Starkville,  was  transferred  from 
the  State  University  under  a  new  charter  of  February  28,  1878.  October  6,  1880,  the 
college  opened  with  over  200  students  in  a  4  years'  course  of  study. —  (Circular,  October 
27,  \m.) 

Alcorn  University,  Rodney,  reports  a  4  years*  agricultural  course,  with  a  preparatory 
one  of  2  years.  The  engineering  course  noted  in  1873-74  does  not  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue of  1880-^81.— (Catalogue  and  return,  1880-'81.) 

PROFESSIONAIm 

Theological  instruction  was  given,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Shaw  University,  Holly 
Springs  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  in  the  Natchez  Seminary,  Natchez  (Baptist) ;  and  in  the 
Bishop  Green  Associate  Mission  and  Training  School,  Dry  Grove  (Protestant  Episcopal). 
In  the  first,  25  students  are  reported  as  looting  to  the  ministry;  in  the  second,  31 ;  in 
the  third,  4,  and  1  graduate.  In  none  is  there  a  distinct  theological  course,  but  in- 
struction is  given  intended  to  prepare  for  ministerial  work  or  for  regular  seminary 
courses. —  (Catalogue  and  return,  1879-'80.) 

A  school  of  law  connected  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  reported  20  students 
in  1880.  In  1872,  the  2  years'  attendance  heretofore  required  was  reduced  to  1  year. 
A  legal  course  of  3  years  is  given  by  the  Shaw  University,  and  6  students  are  reported 
for  1880. 

No  medical  school  is  reported  in  the  State.  In  1877-'78,  however,  2  students  received 
medical  instruction  in  Shaw  University ;  but  no  later  information  respecting  it  has 
been  received. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jackson,  reestablished  in 

1871,  reports  a  prosperous  condition,  with  56  pupils.  Since  its  foundation,  123  have 
received  instruction.    The  ns^al  English  branches  are  taught,  with  carpentry,  veg^ 
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table  and  ornamental  garden  ing^  and  farming.     No  special  instraotion  is  given  in 
articulation.—  (Betnm,  1680.) 

JEDUCATION  OF  THB  BUND. 

Th6MiaBig»im>l  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jackson^  founded  in  1652, 
reports  32  pupils,  12  blind  workers  employed,  and  a  prosperous  condition.  The  usual 
English  branches  are  taught :  aJao,  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  seating,  and 
upholstering^—  (Betom,  1880.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEB. 

Hon.  J.  A.  SiOTH,  StaU  tuptrintendetU  qfpubUo  sducatian,  JaOcmm, 

(Tenn,  JanoMy  7, 1878,  to  Jsnoary  8, 1882.1 

Tbe  other  •aperintendents  since  1870  hftve  boen  Hon.  H.  B.  PeMO,  Janoary,  1870,  to  Jaanur.  1874 ; 
Hon.  T.  W.  Cardoso,  from  January,  1874,  to  l£aroh  22, 1878,  when  he  w««  remored;  Hon.  T.  S.  Gath- 
right,  April  4  to  Auffnst  4^  1870,  when  he  resigned;  Hon.  Joseph  BardweU,  for  the  remainder  of  the  on- 
expired  tenn  of  Mr.  Usidoio  to  January,  1878. 
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BEPOBT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  SDUCATIONAIj  BTATIS 


1870-71. 


1871-^72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74.a 


1874-^75. 


POPUULTION  Ain>  ATTENDANCE. 

White  vonth  of  school  age. ... 
Colored  youth  of  school  ase. .. 
Tot^l  youth  of  school  age  o . . . . 
White  vouth  in  public  schools 
Colored  youth  in  public  schools 
Whole  number  attending  school 
Average  daily  attendance. .. 


SCHOOLS  A2n>  SCHOOL  PBOP- 
BBTT. 


Schools  for  white  youth 

Schools  for  colored  youth 

Total  number  of  schools 

Buildings  used  for  school  pur- 

IK)ees. 
Average  time  of  school  in  days. 
Estimated    value  of    school 

property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women    teaching  in  public 

schools. 
Total  number  of  teachera  ..•••. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDnTTEB. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 
Total  expenditures  for  public 
schools. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS,  d 


697,370 
37,173 
634,443 
325,712 
4,358 
330,070 
187,024 


6.730 

212 

6,942 

6,387 


636,524 

36,969 

673,493 


667,574 

38,243 

705,817 


669,907 

38,447 

708,354 


90 


5,755 
3,001 

8,816 

$41  00 

30  00 


389,956 

208,880 


6,994 

227 

7.221 

6,608 

100 


371,440 
210,602 


7,547 

282 

7,829 

7,224 


16,774,506 


5,756 
3,106 

8,862 

142  50 

31  50 


6,281 
3,395 

9.676 

t39  87 

30  36 


$1,687, 
1,749,049 


573 11 


,  854, 180 12, 117, 662 12, 189. 861 
1,904.997   1,638,353 


Estimated  amount  of  perma-  |$4,689,423 
nent  school  funds. 


678.270 
41.916 
720.186 
379.948 
14,832 
394,780 
192,904 


7,061 

326 

7,387 

7,610 

99 
$6,77L163 


5,904 
3.747 

9.651 

$38  00 

29  50 


$3,013,595 


$3,222,891 


,$7,248,535 


a  Statistics  not  reported,  owing  to  radical  changes  In  the  system  brought  aboat  by  the  9ohooL  laws 
of  March,  1874.  *~  »  a  ^  -^ 

b  School  age,  6-21  until  187fr-*76{  thereafter,  9-20l 
e  Estimated. 
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TICS  or  MISSOURI-1870-»T1  TO  1870-'8O. 


1875-^C. 


IST^-TT. 


1877-78. 


187&-79. 


1879-^80. 


IISo 


725,728 


e394,848 
el81,432 


7,257 

338 

7,595 


60 


5,904 
3,747 

9,651 
130  00 


11,773,465 
2,374,961 


97.300,804 


520,867 
32,411 

553,278 

349,685 
14,504 

364,189 


650,368 
37,880 

688,248 

428,975 
19,208 

448,183 


7,371 

369 

7,740 

7,914 


5,760 
3,700 

9,460 


7,849 

434 

8,283 

8,266 

99 
18,321,399 


6,239 
5,060 

11,299 

$36  36 

28  09 


13,424,408 
2,406,133 


$7,278,503 


663,135 

39,018 
702,153 
428,992 

20,790 

449,782 

0207,422 


7,645 

450 

8,095 

8,010 

100 
9,000,000 


11,268 

$35  00 

30  00 


$3,188,489 
3,069,454 


$7,542,226 


681,995 
41,489 

723,484 

454,218 
22,158 

476,376 
0219, 132 


8,149  I 


492 
8,641 
8,547 


$7,353,401 


6,068 
4,379 

10,447 


18,860 
2,471 
21,331 
25,226 
1,368 
26,594 
11,710 


504 

42 

54tJ 

537 


84,725 
4,316 

89,041 
128,506 

17,800 
146,306 

32,108 


1,419 

280 

1,699 

2,160 


D.$l,646,599 


D. 


821 


313 
1,318 

1,631 


$4,020,860  I. 
3,152,178  L 


$8,950,806 


$62,671 
82,724 


I.  $2, 333, 287 
I.  1,403,129 


I.  $1,408, 580  I.  $4, 261, 383 


4  Tbe  amonoto  glren  in  t^e  table  are  sneh  as  were  reported  to  tiiis  Barean  for  the  years  indicated 
▲  taUo  in  the  State  report  for  1880  gives  somewhat  different  figures  from  1874  on,  tbe  preceding  years 
not  being  tabnlated;  in  1874.  $5,70^425;  in  1875,  $7,414,279;  in  1878,  $7,352,387;  in  1877,  $7,215,414;  in 
1W8,  $7,778,650;  in  1879,  $7,692,707. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

0FFICBK8. 

In  1870  the  school  system  was  administered  by  a  State  8ap«rmtendent  of  pnblio 
schools,  elected  for  4  years,  and  a  State  board  of  education^  with  the  same  term :  by 
county  superint-endents,  elected  for  2  years:  by  township,  city,  and  village  boaros  of 
education ;  and  by  3  school  directors  in  each  subdistrict,  serving  for  1  year  terms.  In 
1875  county  superintendency  was  abolished,  but  the  incumbents  of  the  office  were  to 
report  as  county  commissioners ;  township  boards  were  done  awa^  with ;  and  each 
school  district  was  made  a  body  corporate,  the  district  clerk  reporting  to  the  comity 
officers ;  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  local  directors  was  changed  from  one  year  to  three 
years.  In  1879-^80  the  officers  were  a  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  a 
State  board  of  education,  with  4  years*  terms ;  county  commissioners,  elected  for  2  years^ 
boards  of  school  directors,  3  for  each  country  district ;  and  boards  of  education  for  dtlet 
acad  villages,  6  in  number,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  change  of 
one-third  each  year. —  (Laws. ) 

OTHBR  FBATUKES  OF  THE  ST8TBM. 

By  the  constitution  of  1865  all  children  of  school  age  (5-21  j  were  entitled  to  free 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  althou£;h  separate  schools  tor  children  of  AfHcan 
descent  were  allowed,  it  was  required  that  "funds  provided  for  the  support  of  public 
schools"  should  be  ''appropriated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  without 
regard  to  color. "» 

A  public  school  fund  was  formed,  the  annual  income  of  which,  with  so  much  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  should  be  necessary  Tthe  limit  is  25  per  cent,  since 
1675).  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  establishment  ana  maintenance  of  free  schools. 
If  this  fund  was  insufficient  to  maintain  schools  at  least  3  months,  and  possibly  4 
(4  to  6  months  being  the  limit  from  1870  to  1875,)  local  taxes  were  authorized. 
These  taxes  since  1875  were  not  to  exceed  40  cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  except  that 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  taxpayers  65  cents  are  allowed  in  certain  districts  and  $1 
in  districts  composed  of  cities  and  towns.  Taxes  (not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  in  1870 
snd  1  per  cent,  in  1679)  were  to  be  allowed  also  for  building  purposes  in  the  differ- 
ent districts.  The  apportionment  of  the  school  fund  is  made  to  the  different  counties 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  school  population  therein.  The  school  age  was  5-21 
until  1875-W.  Then  the  new  constitution  made  it  6-20,  but,  under  the  laws  of,  1879. 
the  apportionment  continues  to  be  based  on  the  annual  returns  of  youth  between  5  and  21 
years.  By  the  constitution  of  1875,  school  moneys  are  forfeited  if  the  schools  are  not 
tancht  three  months,  but  the  State  superintendent  says  that  the  law  now  requires  the 
public  schools  to  be  maintained  for  at  least  4  months  every  year,  although  there  is  no 
forfeiture  of  money  if  they  are  taught  only  3  months.  The  school  month  is  considered 
to  be  4  weeks,  5  days  each  week.  6  hours  each  day.  Teachers  are  required  to  hold 
certificates  from  the  proper  autnorities  as  to  their  qualifications  and  to  report  all 
required  statistics  every  month  or  forfeit  their  pay.  County  uniformity  of  text  booka 
has  been  secured  for  the  schools  since  1875  by  the  selection  of  a  list  of  such  books  every 
five  years  at  a  convention  of  the  several  school  boards  within  the  county. —  (Constita- 
tions  and  laws.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Shannon  reports  the  schools  much  improved,  public  sentiment  In 
their  fftvor  very  healthy,  and  the  educational  outlook  good.  He  says  that  this  im- 
provement has  been  continuous  for  several  years,  and  that  it  may  be  maintained  and 
increased  by  a  few  changes  in  the  school  law.  The  county  commissioners  report  their 
counties  supplied  with  a  better  class  of  teachers  than  formerljp-,  and  that  greater  in* 
terest  in  the  schools  is  manifested  by  the  patrons  and  communities  at  large.  In  cities 
and  towns  an  advance  from  a  4  or  5  months'  school  term  to  one  of  8  or  9  months 
is  reported.  In  place  of  old  school-houses  and  rented  rooms,  substantial  buildings 
are  going  up.  The  number  of  institutes  has  been  materially  increased  within  two 
years,  and  the  papers  and  speeches  of  different  persons  at  the  State  teachers'  associa- 
tions indicate  marked  interest  in  school  afiBairs  in  the  various  sections  of  the  States 
Notwithstanding  the  advance  noted  above,  the  superintendent  states  that  Missouri 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  so  utilize  her  means  and  opportunities  as  to  reap  the  largest 
possible  advantages  therefrom.  There  is  still  great  conflict  on  many  pomts  between 
the  laws  and  the  constitution.  This  and  the  lack  of  properly  qualified  countj^  officers, 
superadded  to  neglect  to  report  of  such  as  there  are.  cause  a  somewhat  chaotic  state  of 
thmgs.  The  law  requires  county  officers  to  fumisn  their  reports  for  the  school  year 
in  April,  while  normal  schools  report  to  June,  and  institute  work  is  reported  to  De- 
oember.  All  this  tends  to  prevent  a  true  knowledge  of  the  real  progress  in  school  mat- 
ters throughout  the  State,  while  it  naturallv  creates  great  distrust  of  school  statistics. 
The  superintendent  adds  that,  with  a  certain  school  year  agreed  upon  for  all  divisions 

>  Since  1870  separate  tchools  for  colored  youth  have  been  required  whenever  more  than  15  ohildrai  ot 
school  age  are  found  in  city,  viUago,  or  district,  and  contiguous  districts  may  unite  tat  such  advantages. 
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of  edncational  affairs  and  with  the  proper  supenrisory  control  in  each  county,  the 
educational  condition  of  each  county,  and  oont»equently  of  the  State,  will  be  easily 
aacertainable. — (State  report.) 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  8Y8TEBC. 

The  school  system  of  Missouri  dates  from  1824,  with  a  revision  of  the  statutes  in 
1635;  but  after  the  war,  the  slaves  having  been  emancipated  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
citizens,  a  new  constitution  was  formed.  This  constitution  of  1865  and  the  statutes  of 
18(36  paved  the  way  for  good  schools  for  both  white  and  colored,  with  a  preference 
given  to  colored  teachers  in  the  schools  for  that  race.  Incorporated  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  were  also  allowed  to  organize  for  school  purposes,  with  special  privileges, 
under  boards  of  education  of  6  directors.  The  usual  powers  of  city  boards  were  given 
these,  especially  that  of  oi^anizing  and  maintaining,  besides  primary  schools  for  rudi- 
mental  studies,  schools  of  higher  CTade,  as  they  might  be  called  for;  all  schools  to  be 
free  to  the  children  of  residents  ofthe  district.  Provision  was  made  for  the  organize 
tion  and  support  ofthe  university,  and  for  the  reorganization,  supj^rt,  and  maintenance 
cf  schools  for  all  children  of  school  age.  From  a  school  population  in  1867  of  476,192 
and  an  enrolment  of  169,270  under  charge  of  6,:;^  toachers  in  4,b40  schools,  the  num- 
bers  became,  in  1870,  children  of  school  age,  609,259;  enrolled,  280,472;  teachers,  7,881 ; 
schools,  7,547.  In  1867  there  were  4,135  school-houses,  valued  at  $1,460,720;  in  1870, 
6,954  buildings,  valued  at  $3,441,411.  A  normal  school  law  was  enacted  in  1870,  by 
which  the  establishment  of  2  StAte  normal  schools  north  and  south  of  the  Missouri 
Biver  was  aided ;  the  Lincoln  Institute  was  also  constituted  a  State  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  colored  teachers.  In  1871  and  1872  the  reports  of  county  super- 
intendents indicated  that  the  common  schools  had  almost  universally  increased  in 
streucth,  and  had  grown  in  favor  with  the  x>oople.  The  reports  from  the  colored 
achools  showed  that  where  they  had  been  efficiently  conducted  the  children  displayed 
o  commendable  eagerness  and  ability  to  learn.  From  212  schools  for  this  race  in  1871. 
the  number  increased  to  282  in  1873.  A  rapid  spread  of  graded  schools  was  referred 
to  in  1873^  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  improvement  m  public  instruction.  The 
Bobject  of  compulsory  attendance  agitated  the  x>eople  in  this  year,  but  as  308,215  of 
the  school  population  were  unprovided  for  it  was  thought  advisaole  to  build  school- 
houses  before  compelling  children  to  seek  schoolinff  when  there  were  no  accommoda- 
tions for  them,  very  little  can  be  said  of  the  schools  in  1874,  as  the  formation  of  a  new 
constitution  and  the  creatiDg  of  new  laws  interfered  with  the  reports.  These  laws 
made  features  mandatory  which  were  formerly  permissive.  Better  schools  grew  out  of 
this;  yet,  although  much  was  accomplished  in  the  years  following,  the  school  laws 
have  seemed  to  be  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory  and  the  means  of  executing  these 
laws  quite  inadequate. — (State  reporto  for  the  yean  indicated.) 

kindergXrten. 
In  1879-^  there  were  226  Kindergarten  teachers  in  St.  Louis,  7,828  pupils  on  the 
rolls,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3,760.  Since  April,  1^,  cnildren  have 
been  admitted  to  these  schools  at  the  ^e  of  five.  A  Kindergarten  was  begun  in  1880 
in  connection  with  the  Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary,  at  I^xington.  For  statistics 
of  all  reporting,  see  Tablp  Y  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  general  law  for  cities,  towns,  and  villages  provides  for  the  election  of  6  directors 
of  public  schools,  who  choose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  thus  organized  form  a  corporate  board  of  education.  Certain  cities,  how- 
ever, are  under  special  laws,  and  in  these  the  number  ofthe  board  varies;  in  St.  Louis 
It  is  composed  of  1  member  from  each  ward  and  in  St.  Joseph  of  2  from  each  ward.  A 
tsily  superintendent  of  schools  is  chosen  by  the  board,  which  officer  at  St.  Louis  selects 
8  assistants. — (School  laws.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


QtifiB  and  towns. 


^^""^  school  ago. 


Enrolment 
in  pablio 
scboola. 


Average 
daily  at. 
tendance. 


Kmnberof 
teachers. 


Expendi* 
tore. 


Hannibal ... 
Kansas  City 

Bediilia 

St.  Joseph.. 
8t.Loais.... 


11.074 
55.787 
9.561 
»2,461 
850.522 


3.549 

15,275 

2,877 

8,908 

106,372 


2,018 
6.593 
1,843 
3.820 
51,241 


1,829 
8.739 
1.210 
2.579 
84.319 


116,588 

101,964 

16.255 

48.522 

848.153 


a  For  the  sa^e  of  nniformity  these  statistics  are  taken  as  fkff  as  possible  ttom  the  State  report, 
expenditares  are,  boweTer,  from  city  reports  and  retiims.  exoept  in  the  case  of  Sedalia. 
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ADDinOKAL  PARTICULARS. 

Hannibal  reports  its  graded  schools,  29  in  number,  boused  in  11  buildings  (2  of  tbem 
rented)  valued  at  $38,700.  An  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  enrolment,  attend- 
ance,  length  of  school  term,  and  number  of  teacners  is  reported.  In  the  6  colored 
schools  there  were  420  pupils. — (Stat-e  report.) 

KantoB  City  reports  9  schools  for  whito  and  1  for  colored  pupils  in  11  buildings,  10 
of  them  belonging  to  the  district  and  valued  at  $160,000.  Of  the  73  school  rooms  6  were 
added  during  tho  year  to  accommodate  the  1,284  additional  pupils  enrolled.  The  schools 
were  taught  200  days;  3.300  pupils  were  reported  as  not  tardy  and  155  neither 
absent  nor  tardy.  The  scnools  are  said  to  grow  in  favor  from  year  to  year;  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  is  larger ;  the  changes  in  text  books  produced  beneficial  results; 
and  considerable  attention  was  given  during  the  year  by  a  number  of  teachers  to  the 
formation  of  a  correct  taste  by  reading  the  beet  authors.  Evening  schools  were  at- 
tempted, but,  although  rapid  and  satmfaotory  progress  was  reported  in  two  of  these 
schools,  the  experiment  was  not  on  the  whole  a  success. — (State  and  city  reports.) 

Sedalia  had  1,501  white  and  342  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  3  schools  for  the  former 
and  1  for  the  latter  race.  The  6  school  buildings,  2  of  them  rented,  held  1,265  sittings. 
The  value  of  school  property  was  $65,000.— (State  report.) 

St,  Joseph  reports  20  school-houses  occupied  by  high,  district,  and  colored  schools. 
Of  this  number  11  are  owned  by  tho  board  and  these  are  valued  (with  furniture,  books, 
and  apparatus)  at  $131,260.  Two  special  teachers  were  reported  in  1879-^80,  the 
one  for  penmanship,  the  other  as  supervisor  of  primary  instruction.  The  school  term 
was  198  days.  In  the  private  and  parochial  schools  were  730  pupils.  Since  1870  the 
uniformity  in  the  x>ercentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  has 
been  remarkable.  In  1870  it  was  92  per  cent. ;  in  1871, 91  per  cent. ;  in  1872, 1873,  and 
1874,  90  per  cent. ;  in  1875,  89  per  cent. ;  in  1876  and  1877,  91  per  cent. ;  in  1678  and 
1879,  92  pner  cent.;  and  in  1880,  91  per  cent. — (City  report  and  return.) 

St,  Louis  reports  an  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance  over  the  previous  year 
and  an  average  vearly  incrt*ase  in  enrolment  since  1867  of  about  2,50*1;  61  white 
and  12  colored  schools  in  103  buUdings  (10  of  which  are  rented),  valued  at  $2,844,209; 
the  average  salary  of  teachers  a  year,  $661.93;  the  hifffaest  salary  paid,  $2,600; 
the  lowest^  $125.  The  number  of  sittings  for  study  is  47,099,  and  of  these  4,5^  were 
in  29  evening  schools,  at  which  there  was  an  average  nightly  attendance  of  2,128, 
and  200  in  a  city  normal  school.  Since  April,  1880,  no  child  under  (i  can  be  admitted 
to  the  primary  grades.  Musie,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  German  are  taught  by 
special  teachers.  School  was  taught  11^  days.  A  gradual  decrease  in  tardiness  has 
been  noted  for  several  years,  the  highest  standard  of  punctuality  being  reached  in 
1879-'80.  In  the  private  and  parochial  schools  an  enrolment  of  19,000  is  reported. — 
(State  and  city  report  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  State  has  shown  her  appreciation  of  the  connection  between  skilled  teachers 
and  good  schools  by  establishing  and  maintaining  5  professional  or  normal  schools, 
one  a  department  of  the  University  at  Columbia  (established  in  1849),  one  each  at 
Kirksville  (in  1867),  Warrensburg  (in  1871),  and  Cape  Girardeau  (in  1873),  and  the 
Lincoln  Institute,  at  Jefferson  City  (in  1866).  The  three  schools  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Kirksville,  and  Warrensburg  are  organized  and  managed  on  the  same  basis.  Their 
boards  of  regents  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  admission,  course  of  study,  examinations,  and 
graduation,  and  have  followed  it  harmoniously  and  successfully  for  several  yeare. 
The  graduates  are  much  sought  after,  and  when  once  employed  are  retained  by  the 
same  school  boards  as  long  as  possible.  On  completion  of  the  full  courso  of  4  years 
in  these  3  schools — the  courses  include  both  elementary  and  advanced  departments,  as 
fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879 — diplomas 
are  given  which  permit  the  holders,  at  the  option  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  teach 
in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State  without  nirther  examination. 

The  normal  school  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  reports  a  6  years'  course 
corresponding,  until  the  senior  year,  with  the  four  academic  courses;  in  the  last  year 
pedagogics  is  added.  A  summer  normal  has  been  also  held.  The  Lincoln  Institute, 
for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,  organized  in  1866,  requires  8  years  to  fimsh  its 
full  course  in  both  preparatory  and  normal  departments.  This  school  was  a  private 
one  in  which  the  State  maintained  a  normal  department  until  the  general  assembly 
paid  off  its  debt  in  1879.  It  is  now  a  State  institution  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
( State  report,  catalogues,  and  returns.) 

OTHER    NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  St,  Louis  City  Normal  Schooly  founded  in  1857,  is  a  special  school  established 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  lady  teachers  for  the  St^  Louis  schools,  and  it  is 
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said  that  more  than  foor-fiithB  of  all  the  city  teachers  are  graduates  therefrom.  The 
length  of  course  was  2^  years  until  recently ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  one  year,  but  4  years 
of  successful  high  school  work  are  required  as  a  preparation  for  admission. 

The  Female  Orphan  School,  Camden  Point,  has  no  normal  department,  though  it  re- 
ported last  year  that  its  main  object  was  to  prepare  students  to  be  teachers. 

The  Newton  County  Normal  School  was  to  be  opened  at  Granby  on  March  15, 1880,  its 
object  beinff  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  county. 

The  Northwest  Normal,  a  private  school  organized  in  1876  at  Oregon,  was  reported 
in  a  prosperous  condition  in  1879^80. —  (State  report*,  return,  and  circular.) 

Normal  courses  were  also  reported  in  187^'bO  at  La  Graoiffe  CoUeee,  La  Grange ; 
Drury  College,  Springfield ;  Stewartsville  College,  Stewartsville ;  and  Central  Wes- 
leyan  College,  Warrenton. — (Catalogues.) 

HBACHERS'  INSTITUTBS. 

The  law  requiring  attendance  at  county  institutes  was  abolished  in  1874,  and 
although  repeated  attempts  to  organize  and  maintain  these  meetings  have  since  been 
made,  they  still  continue  to  be  vduntary  associations,  except  in  Jasper  County.  In 
1880  there  were  91  institutes  held  in  52  counties,  some  counties  holding  both  township 
and  county  institutes.  The  length  of  these  meeting  varied  from  one  day  to  four 
weeks.  In  some  counties,  where  there  were  short  sessions  of  two  or  three  days,  normal 
institutes  are  to  be  held  in  1881. — (State  rei>ort.) 

SDUCATIONAL  J0UBNAL8. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  that  the  teachers  of  the  State,  as  a  class,  are  read- 
ing educational  news  and  literature  more  than  formerly.  He  gives,  as  a  list  of  educa- 
tional journals  published  in  Missouri,  the  American  jTonmal  of  Eauoation,  St.  Louis 
(the  oldest  and  most  widely  circulated) ;  the  Missouri  Teacher,  edited  by  Professor 
Barnard,  of  the  First  District  Normal,  at  Kirksville;  the  Normal  Worker,  at  Cape 
Girardeau ;  the  School  and  Scholar,  at  East  Lynne,  Cass  County ;  Our  School,  edited 
by  the  principal  of  the  Charleston  (Mississippi  County)  graded  school ;  and  The  Western, 
a  bimonthly,  "  devoted  to  the  interests  oi  literature,  art,  and  education,"  edited  by 
H.  H.  Morgan,  of  the  St.  Louis  Central  High  School. — (State  report.)  This  last,  how- 
ever, has  usually  contained  little  educational  matter. 

SECONDABY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  laws  of  1877  authorized  the  establishment  in  city,  town,  or  village  of  an  adequate 
number  of  primary  schools,  and  also  a  suitable  numl>er  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade ; 
this  to  be  done  by  the  boards  of  directors  as  soon  as  the  means  |>ermitted.  This  law  is 
still  in  force,  but  the  number  of  such  schools  is  not  reported  in  187JK*80.  The  high 
school  departments  of  the  different  cities  are  reported  as  follows:  Kansas  City,  a  4 
years'  general  course  and  a  4  years'  classical  course;  St.  Joseph,  1  high  school,  with  188 
pupils  enrolled.  St.  Louis  reports  1,390  sittings,  an  enrolment  of  960  high  school  pupils, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  724.  In  187^80  for  the  first  time  2  classes  were 
graduated.  29  pupils  in  January,  61  in  June.  The  relation  of  the  branch  schools  to 
tne  central  school  was  changed  for  the  session  of  1880-'81,  the  branches  being  reduced 
from  6  to  3  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  central  school. 
The  principals  of  the  branch  schools  rank  as  first  assistants  and  while  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  separate  schools  adopt  the  policy  of  the  central  school.  The  pro- 
motions in  the  branch  schools  are  as  in  the  central  school :  a  satisfactory  examination, 
with  60  per  cent,  as  a  minimum  in  each  study. 

OTHER  8ECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix 
following;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOB  INSTRUCTION. 
innvERsrnBS  akd  collboes  for  toukg  men  or  for  both  sexes. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  was  chartered  in  1839  and 
organized  in  1840.  Founded  imder  the  constitution  of  18*20,  the  work  went  on  at  con- 
siderable disadvantage — partly  from  the  lack  of  State  aid — until,  by  the  constitution 
of  1866  and  the  subsequent  laws  of  1866,  provision  was  made  for  such  a  State  univer- 
mty  as  was  needed.  In  1867  aid  was  first  given  by  the  State.  Between  that  date  and 
1871,  the  land  ffrant  fund  for  a  college  of  sgriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  united  to 
the  university  fund.    The  agricultum  and  mechanical  ooUege  was  connected  with  the 
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State  university  by  act  of  Febraary  24,  1870.  To  facilitate  reorganization  and  a  new 
arrangement  and  classification  of  studies,  all  chairs  of  insrmction  (except  that  of  presi- 
dent) were  declared  vacant  on  July  1, 1871.  From  this  reorganization  a  measurably 
complete  system  was  developed,  so  that  in  1873  the  university  consisted  of  the  college 
proper  (the  studies  of  which  were  adjusted  in  4  courses,  of  arts,  science,  letters,  and 
philosophy)  and  the  following  professional  schools:  the  normal  college  (opened  Sep» 
tember,  1868).  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  coUeg^  (opened  September,  1870), 
the  school  or  mines  and  metallurgy,  at  Rolla  (November,  1871),  the  college  of  law 
(October,  1872),  the  medical  college,  •* regular"  (February,  1873^,  and  the  department 
of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  (May,  1673).  The  governing  power  of  the  uni- 
versity was  early  invested  in  a  board  of  curators.  This  board,  which  in  the  first  part 
of  the  decade  consisted  of  from  22  to  24  members,  was  reduced  to  9  in  1875-'76.  Other 
minor  changes  were  noted  from  year  to  year,  until  1876-'77,  when  10  academic  schools 
(including  5  in  science  and  5  in  languages)  and  7  professional  schools  were  reported. 
These  last  were  of  agriculture,  pedagogics,  law,  meoicine,  mining  and  metallur^,  civil 
engineering,  and  art.  In  1879-'80,  a  school  of  military  science  and  tactics  was  ^ded  to 
the  other  schools  and  a  spacious  observatory  was  erected  on  the  college  campas  and  fup- 
nished  with  a  fine  telescope.  The  number  of  students  in  1879-'80  was  greater  than  at 
any  other  period  since  the  organization  of  the  university.  The  increase  at  Columbia 
was  from  204  in  1870  to  484  in  1680,  with  71  additional  at  RoUa.^  The  number  of  grad- 
uates of  the  professional  schools  increased  from  3  in  1670  to  52  in  1879:  of  the  academio 
schools,  fix)m  8  in  1870  to  17  in  1879. — (Reports  of  curators  for  the  different  years.) 

Of  the  15  other  coUeges  in  this  State  (most  of  which  report  for  1879>'80)  all  were  tn 
existence  nrior  to  1870,  except  Lincoln  College,  chartered  and  organized  in  1870,  and 
Drury  College,  chartered  and  organized  in  1873.  St.  Joseph  Coflege  (which  reports 
177  pupils  preparing  for  the  scientific  course  and  3  graduates  as  master  of  accounts)  was 
organized  in  1867,  but  not  chartered  until  1872,  while  Ste warts ville  College  dates  its 
organization  from  1863,  although  it  was  not  chartered  until  1879.  Many  of  the  Missouri 
colleges  and  universities  are  arranged  in  schools ;  nearly  all  have  classical  and  scientifio 
courses ;  all  haveprenaratorv  courses,  which  often  descend  to  primary  branches ;  Chrid> 
tian,St.  Lfouis,  and  Washington  Universities  and  St.yinoent's,  La  Grange,  Stewartsville. 
and  Central  Wesleyan  Colleges  have  commercial  courses.  Lewis  College  and  Pritcheti 
School  Institute  were  consolidated  in  June.  1880,  but  separated,  to  continue  on  their 
former  basis,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  St.  Louis  University  reported,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  college  courses,  a  graduate  course  of  lectures  (in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  anthropology,  and  history)  introduced  in  October,  1879.  Washington 
University  reported  4  years'  courses  in  arts  and  philosophy,  5  courses  of  4  years  esuch  in 
the  polytechnic  school,  and  a  3  years'  course  in  the  manual  training  school.^  The  school 
of  art  and  desi^  is  said  to  be  developing  itself  into  a  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
although  as  a  (lepartment  of  the  university.  In  the  special  classes  of  the  art  school 
were  120  pupils  in  addition  to  those  from  the  academy  and  polytechnic  school. — (CatD^ 
logues  and  returns. ) 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  these  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  tnereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THB  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Ten  of  the  colleges  and  universities  enumerated  above  give  equal  privileges  to  both 
sexes.  For  institutions  especially  designed  for  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix. 
For  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commi»> 
sioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BOIlENTIFia 

The  Missouri  Agrioultural  and  Meohanioal  College  (connected  with  the  University  of 
Missouri),  Columbia,  reports  a  course  of  study  comprising  10  semesters.  The  first  2 
semesters  are  occupied  by  the  preparatorv  course ;  the  next  4,  by  the  course  in  horti- 
culture;  the  course  in  agriculture  includes  that  of  horticulture  and  covers  2  more 
years.  Completion  of  the  course  in  horticulture  is  evidenced  by  a  certificate  from  the 
iaculty ;  that  of  agriculture  loads  to  B.  aq.,  while,  by  a  special  regnlation,  any  stu- 
dent of  the  university  can  enter  anv  of  the  classes  of  the  agricultural  college  for  the 
study  of  any  particular  subject  and  be  excused  when  that  subject  is  finished.  Such 
students  receive  testimonials  of  standing  from  the  dean  of  the  college. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy ^  at  Rolla,  gives  instruction  preparatory 
to  the  regular  technical  course  and  has  3  years'  courses  in  civil  and  mining  engineering. 
A  course  of  3  years  also  leads  to  ph.  d.,  and  an  optional  course  includes  book-keeping, 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  Oerman,  land  surveying,  Slc, 

1  Fortv-one  students  of  the  nonnal  institnte  do  not  seem  to  be  included  in  this  number. 
sSee  Industrial  Training,  under  Special  Instruction. 
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The  Polytechnio  School  of  Washington  UniverHtjfj  8t.  LoniS;  reports  courses  in  civil 
and  meohanioal  engineering,  chemistry,  mining  and  metallurgy,  building  and  archi- 
tecture, and  in  science  and  literature.  These  courses  extend  through  4  years;  simi- 
lar during  the  first  two  years,  they  then  diverge  more  or  less.  All  the  shops  of  the 
Manual  'ntkining  School  are  open  to  students  of  the  polytechnic  classes,  and  systematic 
instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  more  common  nand  and  machine  tools. —  (Cata- 
logues, IW^-'dO.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFBSSIOirAL. 

Theologicdl  instruction  is  given  in  Christian  University  (Christian),  St.  Vincent's  Col- 
le^  (Roman  Catholic),  Central  College  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  Lewis  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  La  Grauffe  College  (Baptist),  William  Jewell  College  (Bap- 
tist), Central  Wesleyan  Collejge  TMethodist  Episcopal),  and  a  course  of  biblical  stud- 
ies is  found  in  Pritchott  School  Institute.  The  regular  theological  schools  of  the 
State  are  the  Jeremiah  Vardeman  School  of  Theology,  Liberty  (connected  with  Wili- 
iam  Jewell  College),  and  the  Concordia  College  Seminary,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran 
school  at  St.  Louis.  Both  of  these  have  3  years'  courses,  while  the  latter  requires  the 
students  to  show  their  qualifications  for  admission  as  students  for  the  ministry  prior 
to  entering. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Legal  ii^truction  is  given  to  candidates  who  pass  the  proper  examinations  in  the 
Law  School  of  the  Missouri  University  and  in  tne  St.  Louis  Law  School.  Both  re- 
port courses  of  2  years ;  in  the  former,  of  31  weeks  a  year :  in  the  latter,  of  36  weeks. 
The  graduates  in  1880  of  this  department  of  the  State  University  were  12 ;  of  this 
department  of  Washington  University,  23. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

MetUoal  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  5  *' regular"  schools:  the  medical  d^ 
partment  of  the  Missouri  University,  which  has  a  required  graded  course  with  2  terms 
of  9  months  each  and  requires  an  examination  in  English  prior  to  entering  the  Junior 
olaas ;  the  Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  requires  3  years  of 
study  and  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses  of  21  weeks  each  year :  the  St.  Joseph  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  which  offers  a  3  years'  eraded  course  and  requires  3  years  of 
study  and  attendance  <     "  -<    ^  «^        ,         ,     .,      -.         .,-,., 

College,  St.  Louis,    '^ 
and  attendance  on  i 

lege,  which  also  requires  3  years  of  study  in  a  graded  course  and  attendance  on  2  lecture 
courses  of  6  months  each,  students  also  being  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  prior  to 
entering  the  middle  or  senior  class. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

The  American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis  (eclectic)  requires  3  years  of  study  and 
attendance  on  2  full  lecture  courses  of  5  months  each,  or  the  reaaing  of  medicine  2 
years  and  attendance  on  4  courses  of  lectures,  with  intermediate  reading. 

The  St.  Louis  College  of  Homceopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  be^an  its  first  an- 
nual course  of  lectures  September  2o,  1880,  admitting  women  and  ofibnng  an  optional 
3  jesLtef  graded  course.  It  requires  3  years  of  study  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of 
lectures  of  5  months  each.  An  examination  prior  to  entering  the  scientific  (second) 
class  is  announced. 

The  Missouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  offered  a  3  years'  graded  course  in  1878-79 
and  announced  that  this  would  be  required  of  all  students  entering  after  that  session, 
but  seems  to  have  receded  from  this  position,  and  in  1879-'80  required  (after  passing  a 
preliminaiy  examination)  attendance  only  on  a  2  years'  lecture  course  of  5  months  each 
year. —  (Circulars  and  returns.) 

Two  other  dental  colleges,  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College^  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Western  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  are  referred  to  m  the  Dental  Cosmos  as 
existing  in  1879-'80. 

The  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  requires  4  years'  service  with  an  apothecary  and 
attendance  on  2  graded  lecture  courses  of  5  mouths  each. 

For  statistics  of  the  professional  schools,  see  Table  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Missouri  InsHtuiion  far  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumhj  Fulton  (founded  In 
1851),  reports  291  pupils  in  1879-'80,  of  whom  39  had  completed  the  8  years'  term  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Articulation,  lip  reading,  the  common  English  branches,  printmg, 
cabinet  making,  shoemakin^,  and  dressmaking  are  taught.  Since  the  foundation 
714  pupils  have  been  taught  here.  Four  years  ago  the  age  of  admission  was  from  7 
to  30,  with  ten  years  of  mstrnction  allowed ;  since  then  the  limit  is  9  to  21.  and  the 
course  8  years.  The  average  number  of  years  spent  in  the  institution  is,  nowei^ri 
six. —  (Return  and  report). 
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The  8t  Loui$  Day  School  for  Deaf-MuUi  (whioh  ww  opened  DeeemberS,  1878,  and  ia 
nnder  the  control  of  the  board  of  public  schools)  reports  59  pupils  received  since  the 
foundation  and  40  under  instruction  in  1879-^80. 

BDUCATIOX  OF  THB  BLIND. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis  (founded  in  1852),  reported  98  pupils 
in  1880,  who  were  taught  sewing,  fancy  work,  broom,  box,  and  brush  making,  cane 
seating,  mattress  making,  and  doubtless  the  common  branches,  though  no  report  is 
made  as  to  this.  The  number  of  instructors  and  other  employ^  was  20,  B  of  them  blind. 
(Return.) 

TRAINIXa  OF  KUBSS8. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Midwifery,  St.  Louis,  was  incorporated  and  organized  in  1875. 
In  1880  there  were  3  instructors  and  16  pupils.  Since  1875  there  have  been  IdO  persons 
trained  here,  while  143  have  graduated. —  (Return.) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAnONG. 

The  Ma/nnal  Training  School  of  Washington  Unwersityt  St.  Louis  (fully  described  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879),  has  a  course  of  instruction 
covering  3  years,  and  the  school  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  divided  between 
mental  and  manual  exercises. —  (University  catalogue.) 

Two  industrial  schools,  the  Blind  Oirla*  Indu$tnal  Home  and  the  Oirl^  Induetrial 
Homoy  both  in  St.  Louis,  are  in  existence,  but  have  not  yet  reported  for  187^80. 

HOMES  FOB  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Information  has  been  received  up  to  date  ih>m  7  such  institutions.  They  are  as 
follows :  the  Catholic  Protectorate  of  St.  Louis,  Glencoe,  reporting  26  inmates  j  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless,  St.  Joseph,  31 ;  St.  Joseph's  Convent  of  Mercv,  St.  Louis,  30 
cirls  *^  in  industrial  school : "  Episcopal  Orphans' Home,  St.  Louis,  50  in  number:  St. 
Joseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Louis,  28iO  boys ;  St.  Bridget's  Half  Orphan  Asylum, 
St.  Louis,  120  ^rls;  and  the  Gferman  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  (or  association), 
also  at  St.  Louis,  reporting  126  inmates.  All  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Sewing  and  housework  are  ^nerally  taught^  and  in  the  JBpiscopal  Orphans'  Home 
Kindergarten  instruction  is  given.  Drawing  is  taught  at  St.  Bridget's ;  drawing  and 
music  at  St.  Vincent's. — (Returns. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools  states  that  5  distinct  associations  of  teachers 
of  the  white  schools  have  been  established.  These  are  the  State  association  proper 
and  four  auxiliaries  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  last  are  for  the  puipose 
of  accommodating  teachers  who  are  too  far  away  from  the  general  association.  The 
auxiliary  meetings  were  instituted  3  years  ago,  and  they  are  found  to  be  especialiy 
beneficial  to  teachers  of  the  different  localities.  Inasmuch  as  they  know  more  of  the 
condition  and  educational  needs  of  their  districts,  the  teachers,  by  means  of  ^ese 
meetings,  are  stimulated  to  a  healthful  rivalry  in  institutes  and  associations.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  five  associations  above  named,  the  colored  teachers  have  established  one 
for  the  State,  which  meets  annually.  Many  white  teachers  and  educators  attend  these 
meetings  and  participate  in  the  proceedings.  These  associations  are  all  largely  at- 
tended by  instructors  from  the  leading  private  and  denominational  schools,  and  the 
former  estrangement  between  public  and  private  school  interests  eeems  to  have  nearly 
disappeared. 

The  Mi890uri  State  Teacherf^  A$90okM(m  met  at  Columbia  June  23-24. 1880,  with  Dr. 
Morrison,  president  of  Drurv  College,  in  the  chair,  and  Miss  Qrace  Cf.  Bibo  as  secre- 
tary. The  meeting  throuffhont  was  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  introduction  of 
the  most  practical  topics  tor  discussion.  The  results  showed  harmonious  and  broth* 
erly  feelioc  in  every  department  of  education,  from  the  district  school  to  the  univer- 
sity, from  the  academy  to  the  college.  Ma&y  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State 
were  present,  as  also  many  well  known  citizens.  Among  the  addr^hses  of  the  occasion 
was  to  be  one  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  ll.  D.,  on  "The  press  as  an  educator."  Reports  are 
lacking  as  to  the  subjects  treated;  but  the  following  recommendations  to  the  legisla- 
ture were  made :  to  reestablish  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools :  to  make 
the  minimum  school  term  6  months ;  to  establish  a  system  of  county  normal  institutes, 
regulated  and  controlled  by  law ;  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  normal  schools 
and  the  State  university ;  and  to  see  that  the  course  of  studv  be  so  adljnsted  that  the 


student,  by  easy  examination,  may  pass  from  the  primary,  through  the  high  school, 
to  the  normal,  the  college,  or  the  nniversity. — (State  report,  ISSO;  American  Jour- 
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nal  of  Education,  May,  June,  July,  1880:  and  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.) 
The  Noriheaet  Missouri  State  TeaAers^  Associaiiou  was  advertised  to  be  held  at  Klrk^ 
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ville  De€eml>eT  27-29,  1880.  The  programme  embraced  Tarions  ednoational  topics, 
inoladinff  '*What  prominence  should  be  given  the  natnral  sciences  in  onr  public 
schools P  ''Should  the  State  support  free  high  schools?"  ''Comparative  philology/' 
"Text  book  legislation/'  &c. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

The  Inter  State  Teacher^  Asaociation  was  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Trenton,  Mo.^  on  June 
22-25, 1880.    No  further  information  is  at  hand. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

The  Soutkeaal  MisBouri  Teacher^  ABSodation  met  at  Cape  Girardeau,  December  28-30, 
1880.  The  programme  of  exercises  contained  lectures,  addresses,  and  speeches  for  the 
evening  sessions.  Among  the  topics  of  the  day  sessions  were  "  Our  educational  status 
differentiated,"  "Relative  value  of  male  and  female  teachers,"  "The  ethics  of  compul- 
sion," "  Utilitarianism  v$,  the  ssthetic,"  "  Reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  teachers," 
"County  supervision,"  "The  spelling  reform,"  &c. — (Our  School.) 

Information  as  to  the  other  associations  is  lacking. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  BiOHABD  D.  SHAnmnr,  Stats  tupeHnttndmU  qfpttbUo  teJIooZt,  Jeferson  OUy, 

[Second  term,  Jtmuaj  18,  1879,  to  Jtmuaj  S,  1888.] 

Preoedinff  soperintendents  in  the  ten  yean  were  Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  1867-1871  x  Hon.  Ira  DiyoU,  1871 1 
and  HonTjohn  Monteitb,  1871-1875. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDtJCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

187^73. 

187^-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-25) 

Enrolled  in  puhlic  schools 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  to  whole 

number. 
Average  daily  attendance ....... 

41.063 

83,205 

49 

51,123 

28,786 

56 

63,108 
37,872 

60 

72,991 

47,718 

60 

46,833 
863 

80,122 

55,423 

69 

Attending  private  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

1,169 

767 

737 

Public  school  districts 

1,028 

1,410 

1,863 
603 

2,215 

749 

2,405 

Districts   having  6   months  or 

more  school. 
Districts  having  no  schools.... .. 

^ 

Oradedschools .- 

21 

32 

38 

Districts  having  graded  schools. . 

Districts   furnishing   free    text 

books. 
Public  school-houses ............ 

558 

787 
229 

1,138 
371 

1,516 

378 

246 

$1,553,929 

2,018 
502 

Houses  built  during  the  year.... 

Houses  having  no  blackboard . . . 

Estimated  vame  of  school  prop- 
erty. 

Average  duration  of  school  in 
days. 

Number  of  private  schools 

TEACHERS  AND  THETR  PAY. 

$420,937 

$8i7,i64 

*i,  ie7,  ioi 

$1,848,240 

72 

74 

83 

82 

96 

40 

45 

21 

30 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools.. 
Female  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  days  taught  by  males. . . 
Average  days  taught  by  females. . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  males.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  females. 

510 

482 

992 

41,411 

36,024 

^S  50 

36  60 

773 

739 

1,512 

55,996 

55,901 

$38  50 

33  48 

1,046 

1,176 

2,222 

75,996 

82,796 

p9  60 

33  80 

1,252 

1,48:j 
2,735 

90, 430 
106,472 

$37  98 
32  12 

1,504 

1,587 

3,091 

111,393 

121.723 

$38  60 

33  10 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Whole  income  for  schools 

Whole  expenditures  for  schools.. 

1371,889 
365,520 

$537,680 
534,096 

$798,660 
751,901 

$834,595 

882,806 

$928,188 
928,189 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  available  fund 

$1,217,496 
18,914,308 

$1,848,239 
15,000,000 

Estimated  eventual  amount ..... 

$18,914,308 
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TICS  OP  NEBEA8KA— 18T0-»T1  TO  1879.»80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-7a 

1878-79. 

1879-^80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease  since 
1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crca«e  since 
1870-71. 

86,191 

59,966 

70 

92,161 

56,774 

61 

104,030 

62,785 

60 

123,411 

76,956 

62 

142,348 

92,549 

65 

60,156 

I. 
I. 
I. 

18,937 

15,593 

3 

I. 
I. 
I. 

101,285 

69,284 

16 

:::::::::::: 

2,513 

2,496 

2,690 
1,168 

2,776 
1,242 

173 
62 
62 

137 

2,489 

191 

269 

$1,610,088 

107 

3,132 
1,394 

210 

70 

70 

246 

2,701 

195 

301 

$2,064,768 

109 

i! 
J' 

I. 

356 
152 

37 

8 

109 

212 
4 

32 

$254,680 

2 

I. 

2,104 

56 

61 

60 

48 
72 

2,231 
19 

2,195 
77 

2,212 
17 

I. 

2,143 

L$ 
I. 

$1,069,694 
96 

$1,862,386 
127 

$1,806,467 
92 

1,643,831 
37 

1,468 

1,893 

3,361 

109,577 

135,971 

$37  14 

32  84 

$865,274 
919,344 

$1,318,044 
15,000,000 

1,571 

2,153 

3,724 

121,403 

160,011 

$35  46 

31  80 

$633,211 
861,264 

$1,615,021 
18,229,687 

1,609 

2, 121 

3,730 

109,347 

145,546 

$34  65 

25  75 

$665,068 
750,520 

$2,120,183 

18,734,849 

1,607 

2,211 

3,818 

125,332 

173,669 

$3:i  25 

29  55 

$881,308 
948,729 

$2,325,624 

1,670 

2,430 

4,100 

140,822 

202,125 

$36  12 

31  92 

$1,121,794 
1,137,995 

l«  !«»  Q17 

L      63 
I.     219 
I.     282 

I.   15,490 
I.   28,456 
L    $2  87 
I.     2  37 

I.  $240,486 
1.   189,266 

L  $997,593 
I.  425,126 

L 
1. 
I. 
I. 
L 
D 
D 

I. 
L 

1,160 

1,948 

3,108 

99,411 

166, 101 

$2  38 

4  68 

$749,905 
772,475 

20. 329. 684  20. 754. 810 

1 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  Stat6  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  every  3  years;  a 
Buperintendent  of  public  schools  for  each  county,  elected  every  2  years :  a  board  of  3 
trustees  for  each  ordinary  district,  elected  for  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  each  year;  a 
board  of  6  trustees,  with  change  of  one-third  annually,  for  any  district  bavins  more 
than  150  children  of  legal  school  age  (5-21) ;  a  board  of  6  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, to  hold  oflBce  G  yeara,  with  annual  change  of  two ;  a  normal  school  board  of  5. 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  5  years,  with  2  ex  officio  members ;  and  a  board  of  school 
lands,  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  State,  are  the  educational  officers  in  the 
State.    The  district  trustees  and  regents  of  the  university  are  chosen  by  the  people. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  draw  public  money,  schools  must  be  taught  3  months,  if  there  are  less  than 
75  pupils ;  6  months,  if  less  than  200 ;  and  9  months,  if  more  than  200.  Schools  are 
sustained  (1)  from  a  local  tax,  which  in  cities  may  not  exceed  10  mills  on  the 
dollar  and  25  mills  in  other  districts ;  (2)  from  a  State  tax,  not  to  exceed  1^  mills  on 
the  grand  assessment  of  the  State,  to  be  used  only  in  the  payment  of  teachers ;  (3) 
from  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund ;  (4)  from  lease  or  sale  of  school  lands 
and  interest  on  unpaid  principal  of  school  lands  sold ;  and  (5)  from  certain  fines  and 
licenses.  The  State  tax  and  income  from  the  school  fund  and  lands  are  divided 
equally  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age. 
The  county  superintendent  adds  to  the  amount  thus  apportioned  the  proceeds  of  fines 
imposed  and  licenses  taken  in  the  county,  and  divides  one-fourth  of  this  equally  among 
the  districts  and  throe-fourths  pro  rata  according  to  the  children  of  school  age.  To 
receive  their  wages  teachers  must  hold  certificates  from  the  examining  officers  or  a 
graduate^s  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School,  and  must  send  to  the  proper  officers 
monthly  reports.  Provision  is  made  for  graded  or  high  schools.  No  sectarian  instruc- 
tion is  allowed  in  any  public  schooL 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  1879-'80,  as  compared  with  1878-'79,  the  educational  statistics  indicate  an  en- 
couraging advance  at  almost  all  important  points,  youth  of  school  age  increasiuff 
18,937,  the  public  schools  absorbing  nearly  this  whole  increase,  and  the  private  and 
church  schools  probably  taking  most  of  the  remainder;  while  in  356  more  school  districts. 
8  more  graded  schools,  and  212  new  school-houses,  ample  provision  for  the  increased 
demand  for  education  seems  to  have  been  made,  especially  as  the  $254,680  additional 
valuation  of  school  property  indicates  that  many  of  the  new  school  buildings  must 
have  been  large  and  commodious  ones.  Then,  too,  an  increase  of  school  term  bv  an 
average  of  2  days  and  the  employment  of  282  more  teachers  show  a  fair  CTOwth  of 
educational  advantages;  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average  pay  of  teachers  indi- 
cates, too,  the  probable  employment  of  a  large  number  of  higher  class  than  previ- 
ously. Visitation  of  schools  by  the  county  superintendents,  it  not  quite  as  frequent, 
seems  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  more  thorough,  as  232  more  days  were  devoted  to 
the  inspection  made.  And  as  the  valuation  of  sul  property  is  much  enhanced,  a  fair 
basis  for  a  large  increase  of  school  revenue,  and  thus  of  the  extension  of  these  various 
increased  advantages,  seems  to  have  been  laid. 

REVIEW  FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS. 

Compared  with  1870-71,  the  increase  is  very  striking,  youth  entitled  to  free  school- 
ing being  over  100,000  more,  those  in  the  public  schools  falling  only  about  30,000  short 
of  this  whole  increase,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  enrolment  in  the  10  years  advanc- 
ing an  average  of  1.6  per  eent.  each  year.  Then,  to  meet  the  increase  of  school  popu- 
lation, 2,104  more  school  districts,  with  2,143  more  school-houses,  were  organized,  the 
valuation  of  the  additional  accommodations  thus  provided  being  put  at  $1,643,831. 
And  with  3,108  more  teachers  in  this  vastly  widened  field,  it  is  encouraging  to  read 
that  the  qualifications  of  these  teachers  have  been  much  improved  through  the  influ- 
ence of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  OMAHA. 

OFFICERS. 

The  educational  officers  here  are  a  cit^  board  of  12  members,  2  firom  each  ward,  one- 
half  changed  annually,  and  a  city  superintendent. 
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STATISTICS. 

In  1879-^80  there  were  10  school  baildings  and  55  school  rooms,  with  3,700  sittings, 
all  valned  (with  sites,  fomitare,  and  apparatus)  at  $402,833.  The  schools  appear  to 
have  been  in  3  divisions — primary,  grammar,  and  high — having  3,517  pnpils,  with  55 
female  and  2  male  teachers,  and  sessions  were  held  on  197  days,  at  a  cost  of  $80,304. 
The  eni'olmont  for  the  year  exceeded  by  3|-per  cent,  the  increase  of  school  youth  (which 
last  was  16  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  lB78-'79)  and  the  increase  of  average  daily 
attendance  was  fairly  proportional  to  this.  The  percentage  of  attendance  on  average 
enrolment  reached  the  high  rate  of  93^;  that  of  scholarship  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion was  76.  Below  the  high  school  there  were  8  grades,  the  promotions  being  based  on 
mid-term  and  term  examinations.  Singing,  drawing,  and  instmction  in  morals  were 
daily  exercises  in  all  the  schools.  There  were  10  private  and  parochial  schools,  with 
2  male  teachers  and  8  females ;  nnmber  of  pnpils,  estimated  at  300. —  (Return,  June, 
1880,  and  report  of  1879.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Normal  School,  Peru,  organized  in  1867,  for  1880  reports  9  resident  instruc- 
tors, 276  students,  and  40  graduates,  38  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  The  school  had 
a  5  years'  course,  divided  into  elementary  and  higher  courses,  the  former  of  3  years  the 
latter  of  3  additional  years  in  the  higher  branches,  to  include  professional  instmction 
in  the  laws  of  mental  development  with  their  application  to  teaching,  and  also  school 
gradation^  supervision,  and  management. —  (Report  and  return,  1680.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TEACHING. 

The  Central  Normal  School,  Genoa,  organized  in  1878,  reports  4  resident  instructors 
(including  the  principal),  71  students,  and  a  5  years'  course  of  study  in  the  normal  de- 
partment ;  also  common  school  and  classical  courses  of  5  years  each.  Music,  drawing, 
and  German  were  taught,  and  much  attention  was  given  to  the  moral  and  religious 
influence  of  the  school. —  (Catalogue.) 

Lancaster  County  Normal  Inetitute,  Lincoln,  organized  in  1876,  reports  5  resident 
teachers,  including  the  principal,  and  gave  normal  instruction  almost  exclusively. — 
(Prospectus,  l^lO 

Santee  Normal  Training  School,  Santee  Agency,  first  opened  for  school  purposes  in 
1870,  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
and  taking  something  of  a  normal  shape  in  1880,  reports  for  that  year  5  resident  teach- 
ers, inclumng  the  principal,  and  87  students,  3  of  them  normaL  The  Indian  vemac- 
nlar  was  used  in  teaching.  Although  hardly  in  shape  as  a  normal  school,  it  was  work- 
ing np  to  it,  its  original  intent  bemg  the  cultivation  of  native  teachers,  preachers, 
business  men,  and  model  mothers  for  the  Dakota  Nation.  A  large  number  of  its  for- 
mer pnpils  are  filling  important  places  as  pastors,  teachers,  government  clerks,  and 
Christian  mothers. —  (Return  and  catalogue,  1880. ) 

St,  PauVe  Boarding  School.  Yankton  Reserve,  organized  in  1873  (under  the  care  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rt.  Rer.  William  H.  Hare,  Bishop  of  Niobrara,  president), 
rei>orts  4  resident  teachers.  For  8  years  this  school  has  been  doing  substantially  the 
same  work  as  above,  including  instruction  in  useful  industries  as  well  as  in  useful 
studies. —  (Spirit  of  Missions.) 

There  were  teachers'  courses  in  1880  in  Doane  College,  Crete,  and  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Osceola ;  that  in  the  former  of  4  years,  in  the  latter  of  2  years. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  school  law  provides  that  two  kinds  of  teachers'  institutes  shall  be  held  in  the 
State,  viz,  normal  institutes,  to  be  organized  by  the  Stat«  superintendent,  and  county 
institutes,  to  be  oi^canized  by  county  superintendents.  The  State  superintendent  shail 
locate  the  former,  nx  the  length  of  term,  designate  what  counties  shall  be  included, 
aud  provide  competent  teachers.  The  county  superintendents  belonging  to  such  dis- 
tricts are  required  to  attend,  at  least  for  one  week,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes 
on  the  best  methods  of  school  work,  the  sessions  lasting  from  2  to  6  weeks.  The  county 
institute — a  gathering  of  t|sachers  for  conference  in  regard  to  school  management,  ways 
and  means  of  instruction — nsnally  holds  a  session  of  from  2  to  5  days.  The  first  insti- 
tute held  in  the  State  was  in  1872,  and  for  several  years  only  two  or  three  a  year  were 
held.  But  during  the  two  years  of  1879  and  1880  there  were  .35  held ;  and  in  1880,  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  19,  probably  including  State,  county,  and  private  ones. — 
(School  laws  and  State  report  for  1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Nebraska  Teacher,  begun  July  1,  1872,  and  issued  monthly,  at  Beatrice,  served 
as  the  State  educational  Journal  until  the  close  of  1876,  when,  with  other  monthlies 
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of  the  Northwest,  it  waa  sold  to  the  projector  of  the  Educational  Weekly,  which  began 
in  January,  1877. 

The  Literary  and  Educational  Notes,  beornn  February  15,  1878,  and  published  at 
Kearney,  con  tinned  throagh  1880  to  give  in  its  semimonthly  issues  educational  items 
for  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  superintendent  reports  for  1880  a  total  of  20  high  schools,  having  1,040 
pupils.    Teachers  of  this  high  grade  were  not  reported  separately. 

There  is  no  earlier  report  of  nigh  schools  in  the  State  than  the  one  for  1874.  Then 
there  were  6  schools,  with  424  pupils,  showing,  as  compared  with  1880,  an  increase  in 
4  years  of  14  schools  and  of  616  pupils. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VIIj  and  IX  of  the  appen- 
dix ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  UniverHty  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  (non-sectarian),  open  to  both  sexes  and  all  races, 
erected  during  1879  and  1880  a  university  boarding  hall,  which  met  the  demand  for  ad- 
ditioual  accommodations.  The  university  was  opened  in  1871,  beginning  with  but 
one  of  6  schools  authorized  by  law,  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  In 
1873,  a  college  of  agriculture  was  added.  In  this  no  change  has  been  made,  nor  in  the 
courses  of  study  originally  adopted.-^- (State  report  for  18^ and  catalogue.) 

The  other  collegiate  institutions  were  Doane  College,  Crete  (Congregational),  opened 
in  1872  J  Nebraska  College,  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  EpiscopS),  opened  in  1878; 
Creighton  University,  Omaha  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1878,  and  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Osceola  (Methodist),  opened  in  1879.  All  these  had  preparatory 
courses  of  2  to  6  years  and  classical  collegiate  of  4  years,  with  scientific  of  4  years  in 
all  but  Creighton.  Nebraska  Wesley  an  had  also  a  3  years'  scientific  course;  Doane,  an 
English  one  of  like  len^h,  with  provision  for  additional  German,  French,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  instruction ;  and  in  1880,  a  literary  course  of  5  years  and  teachers'  course  of  4. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  in  the  same  year  had  also  a  teachers'  course  and  a  course  of  music, 
each  of  2  years,  with  a  course  for  non-residents,  of  1  year. 

For  full  statistics  of  such  colleges  as  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1880,  see  Table  IX  of 
the  appendix  to  this  volume ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

There  were  in  1880  no  institutions  reported  as  colleges  exclusively  for  young  women ; 
but  Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  opened  in  1863,  may  fairlv  claim  equality  with  many 
classed  as  such.  Doane  College,  the  State  University,  and  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  offer 
the  same  advantages  to  women  as  to  men. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  in  its  Industrial  College,  reports  scientific,  Latin-scien- 
tific, engineering,  and  agricultural  courses,  with  preparatory^  ones  of  2  years  each  for 
the  three  first  and  1  year  for  the  last ;  there  is  also  a  snorter  agricultural  course  of  2  years, 
with  one  year  preparatory.  During  the  first  3  collegiate  years,  all  male  students  are 
trained  in  military  science  and  tactics.  Doane  and  Nebraska  Colleges  report  scientific 
courses  of  4  years  each.    For  statistics,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  appendix  to  this  volume. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Nebraska  Divinity  Schoolf  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  Episcopal),  opened  in  1866,  under 
the  personal  instruction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  one  of  his  presbyters,  and  the 
Oerman  Theological  School,  Crete  (Congregational),  opened  In  1878,  gave  theological 
instruction  in  1880.  In  both  a  course  of  4  years  of  academic  and  one  of  3  years  of  theo- 
logical instruction  are  in  all  ordinary  oases  required. 

No  schools  of  law  or  of  medicine  are  reported.  Those  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of 
the  State  University  were  still  unorganized  in  1880. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DX7MB. 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  organized  in  1869,  reported  in 
1880  a  principal^  with  4  teachers,  a  matron,  foreman,  and  81  pupils.  The  aim  is  to 
give  a  rair  English  education.  Articulation  was  taught  only  to  a  limited  extent,  as 
no  special  teacher  was  provided.  The  andiphone  ha^  been  used  with  benetit  only 
in  cases  where  the  auditory  nerve  was  sound  and  the  teeth  good.  During  1880,  a  work- 
shop was  built,  in  which  8  were  learning  carpentry  and  10  learning  to  print.  Girls 
were  taught  general  housework,  needle  and  fancy  work. — (State  report,  1880.) 

mSTBUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  opened  in  1875,  reported  in 
1880  a  principal,  3  teachers,  28  pupils  enrolled^  and  22  in  average  attendance;  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  best  grad^  schools,  in  vocal  aud 
instrumental  music,  and  in  some  of  the  mdustrial  arts.  On  completion  of  the  full 
course,  the  pupils  are  graduated  as  from  other  institutions  of  learning. — (State  report, 
1880.) 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

A  bill  passed  the  legislature  in  1880  to  establish  a  State  Reform  School  at  Kearney, 
and  $10,000  were  appropriated  tot  buildings  and  to  support  the  school  for  two  years.  A 
building  was  erected,  but  the  school  could  not  be  opened  till  further  legislation  could 
be  had.  This  building  is  on  a  farm  of  320  acres,  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Kearney, 
£ftr  awa^  from  the  large  towns.  It  is  provided  that  the  institntion  must  be  a  school, 
not  a  prison.  Every  scholar  must  be  taught  a  trade  or  some  means  of  earning  a  liveU- 
hood.— (State  report,  1880.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Two  meetings  of  this  kind  were  held  in  1880 ;  one  at  Lincoln,  January  7,  the  other 
at  Wisner,  in  the  following  week.  Papers  were  read  on  the  foUowiug  topics :  "  The 
snperintendent's  relation  to  the  normal  institutes  and  hints  for  the  management  of 
the  same,"  **  Conventions  of  school  officers,"  ''  How  to  assist  school  boaras  in  the 
management  of  their  business,"  "A  course  of  study  for  country  schools,"  **The  evils 
arising  from  a  diversity  of  text  books,"  "  How  the  work  of  county  superintendents 
may  l^  made  useful  ana  profitable,"  '*The  means  of  obtaining  fuller  ancl  more  correct 
reports  from  district  officers."  The  attendance  was  large,  tne  discussions  able,  and 
the  results  are  said  to  have  been  highly  beneficiaL  Committees  were  appointed  to 
prepare  work  for  future  meetings  of  the  kind.^State  report,  1880.) 

STATE  TEACUBRS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Seward,  March,  1680.  Papers 
were  presented  on  the  following  topics:  "A  course  of  study  from  real  life,"  ''Grad- 
ing the  public  schools,"  ''Requisites  to  successful  teaching,"  "Industrial  drawing," 
"Aims  and  principles  of  study,"  "Oral  instruction  as  tested  oy  experience,"  and  "The 
State  as  an  educator."  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  exercises  were  varied  and 
interesting.— (State  report,  1880.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  W.  W.  J05BS,  8UiU  iuperinUndmt  ^  puXfUe  instruetUm,  Lincoln, 

[First  tenn,  Jannnry  4, 1881,  to  Jannazy  4, 1883.] 

ndenta  for  tbe  ten  yean  past  were  Hon.  S.  D.  Beala,  1809  to  1871 ;  Hon.  J.  H. 
~  "^.ThomiM 


71  to  1877  j  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Thompson,  1877  to  1881. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIj  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 


1871-'72. 


187^73. 


1873-74. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDANCB. 


Tonth  of  aohool  age  (6  to  IB)  . 
"^      jcno 


EiiroUed  in  public  schools. 
Average  nnmber  belonging. 
Average  daily  attendance  . . 
Attending  private  schools . . 


4,409 
2,505 


SCHOOL  DISTBICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  districts 

Number  of  districts  reporting 

Number  which  voted  district  tax... 

Number  of  public  schools 

Number  sustained  without  rate  bill . 

Number  of  school-houses 

Number  unfit  for  use 

Ungraded  schools 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in  days 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 

Value  of  school  property 


354 


54 

38 

3 

68 

32 

43 

4 

45 

23 

1 

142 

1.134 

157,  Ub5 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers. 
Average  pay  of  men 

Average  pay  of  women . . . 


24 
50 
74 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURB. 


4,950 
2,844 
2.372 
2,  OHO 
439 


58 

38 

5 

76 

49 

50 

8 

52 

24 

1 

190 

1,152 

170,480 


26 

47 

73 

f  116  53 

88  73 


5,675 
3,848 
2,701 
2,390 
519 


29 

47 

76 

f 116  53  > 

88  73< 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  State  school  fund 


$58,000 


1104,000 


(98,468 


f  104, 000 


6,315 
3,864 
3,285 
2884 
680 


71 

68 

8 

108 

68 


39 

2 

151 

963 

9121,011 


35 

80 

115 

9100  56 


9146, 181 
124,301 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 


A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years,  and 
a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  superintendent,  and  surveyor 
general,  have  the  management  of  public  school  affairs  in  toe  State.  The  local  officers 
are  county  superintendents  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years,  county  boards  of  exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  county  superintendents,  and  district  boards  of  trostees  num- 
bering 3  or  5  members,  according  to  population. 
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1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-W. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1870-71. 

7,538 
5,082 
3,745 

8,475 
5,521 
4, 142 
3,832 
931 

9,364 
7,353 
5,366 
4,800 
849 

89 

75 

8 

143 

89 

9,922 
7,612 
5,127 
4,666 
1,061 

82 

77 

6 

185 

94 

10,295 
7,590 

10,592 
9,045 

I.   297 
I.  1,455 

I.  6,183 
I.  6,540 

3,286 

5.108 
814 

109 

103 

9 

5,401 
970 

109 

I.   293 
I.   156 

700 

I.  616 
I.    55 

68 

72 

7 



4 

12 

I.     3 

I.    9 

101 

83 

142 

107 

D.   35 

I.    75 

9 

39 

117 

4 

147.6 

20 

123 

3 

150 

754 

$253,306 

49 

106 

155 

$106  13 

89  53 

$256,902 
231,339 

54 

131 

5 

152 

665 

$283,338 

45 

124 

16^ 

$106  00 

84  00 

$236,491 
205, 147 

81 

111 

3 

142.8 

I.    42 
D.    6 
D.    1 

D.   4.8 

I.    36 

I.    88 

3' 

154 
1,281 

I.     2 

168 

1,082 

I.   0.8 

$221,294 

49 
135 
184 

$84  46 
83  09 

$275,274 

92 

105 

197 

$101  47 

77  00 

$158,947 
al44,244 

$415,000 

I.  $53, 980 

I.    43 
D.   30 
I.    13 
I.  $17  01 
D.  6  09 

I.$218,189 
I.    68 

36 

77 

113 

5  $112  63 

\     85  20 

$195,535 
162,761 

$274,500 

I.  55 
I.   123 

$188,117 

161,299 

a$179,279 
$380,000 

D.$35,035 
I.  $35. 000 

I.$357,000 

a  Exclusive  of  balauoe  on  hand. 


OTHEB  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  income  of  the  State  school  fhnd,  a  State  tax 
of  hfdr  a  mill  on  the  dollar  annnally,^  county  taxes  of  15  to  50  cents  on  the  $100  of  tax- 
able property,  and,  where  the  State  and  county  funds  are  inadequate  to  maintain 
schools  6  months  in  the  ^ear,  a  district  tax  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Rate  bills  mav 
be  levied  at  the  discretion  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  schools  which 
have  been  maintained  6  months  in  the  year  by  public  funds  and  have  been  free  to  all 
pupils.  State  and  county  school  funds  raised  by  taxation  are  apportioned  as  follows: 
25  per  cent,  to  each  district,  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  it,  reck- 


^  With  apparently  5  per  cent  of  all  State  taxes  collected. 
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oning  one  to  each  100  censnfi  children  or  fraction  thereof:  the  remainder,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  6  to  18  in  the  district.  The  interest  accroing  from 
the  irreducible  school  fund  is  apportioned  semiannually^  to  the  counties  according 
to  the  number  of  census  children  in  each.  To  receive  their  share  of  the  public  funds, 
districts  must  maintain  at  least  3  months  in  the  year  schools  taught  by  a  qualified 
teacher.  No  sectarian  books  may  be  used  or  doctrines  taught,  but  a  uniform  series 
of  text  books  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education  must  be  used.  Teachers  can- 
not receive  pay  fVom  public  funds  unless  they  have  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the 
State  or  county  board  of  examination  and  have  made  the  reports  of  school  statistics 
required  by  law.  County  sux>erintendent8  are  required  to  malce  annual  reports  to  the 
State  superintendent,  failing  in  which  they  forfeit  $200  of  salary.  The  State  superin- 
tendent reports  biennially.  Teaehers'  institutes  of  5  days  each  may  be  held  by  the 
county  superintendent^  by  arrangement  with  the  State  superintendent,  when  25 
teachers  express  a  readmess  to  attend  and  $100  of  the  general  county  funds  are  appro- 
priated for  their  expenses,  provided  the  institutes  are  approved  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners— a  complication  of  arrangements  that  has  made  the  holding  of  institutes 
almost  impossible. 

GENERAL  CONDITIOK. 

The  statistics  show  a  small  increase  in  population  6-18  and  a  much  larger  one  in  the 
total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  average 
daily  attendance.  There  were  36  more  schools  taught  by  13  more  teachers  (43  more 
men  and  30  fewer  women),  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  haviuff  been  increased  by 
(17.01  and  that  of  women  decreased  oy  $6.09.  While  the  State  school  fund  increased 
during  the  year  by  $35,000  the  expenditure  for  public  school  purposes  decreased  by 
about  the  same  amount. 

The  State  superintendent  considers  the  schools  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
can  be  considering  the  large  area  covered  by  the  State,  the  few  facilities  for  travel 
and  the  sparsely  settled  districts  necessitating  in  many  cases  small  schools.  In  the 
larger  school  communities  the  work  of  education  has  been  systematically  advanced. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work  of  grading  during  the  Ifist  two  years,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  Notwithstanding  the  hard  times,  which  have 
made  the  burden  of  the  support  of  public  schools  hard  to  bear,  the  sentiment  has  pre- 
vailed that  they  must  be  maintained,  and  in  many  instances  extraordinary  sacrifices 
have  been  cheerfully  made  for  them.  Among  other  improvements  during  the  two  years 
covered  by  the  superintendent's  report  2  new  school  buildincs  are  mentioned — one 
erected  in  Reno,  the  other  in  Eureka,  both  being  large,  well  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
and  pleasing  specimens  of  architectural  design. — (State  report,  1880.) 

PROGBESS  DURING  TEX  TEARS. 

A.  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1870-^1  with  those  of  ISTd-'SO  shows  improvement 
in  nearly  every  point.  The  school  population  and  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 
ht-ve  increased,  the  latter  in  much  higher  proportion  than  the  former;  the  average 
daUy  attendance  also  shows  a  most  healthful  growth  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  av- 
emge  beloujnng  in  the  years  in  which  both  are  reported.  There  are  55  more  districts 
reporting ;  9  more  levy  a  special  tax ;  schools  are  maintained  without  rate  bills  in  75 
mure ;  there  are  126  more  schools  sustained,  of  which  83  are  graded  and  2  high }  and 
123  more  teachers  are  employed,  of  whom  68  are  men  and  55  women, 

CHANGES  SINCE  1870. 

The  most  important  additions  to  the  school  law  made  durinff  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  a  provision  for  compulsory  attendance  on  public  schools  of  children  8  to  14  for 
at  least  16  weeks  in  the  year,  an  act  forbidding  discrimination  in  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers on  account  of  sex,  and  an  act  to  locate  the  State  University  at  Elko  and  provide 
for  its  control  and  maintenance — all  adopted  in  1873.  The  only  change  made  in  1879 
was  a  provision  for  Kindergarten  departments  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
This  was  done  at  Carson  City,  where  such  a  department  was  established  and  is  said 
to  have  been  suocessftdly  carried  on.— (State  report  for  1879  and  1880.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Each  village,  town,  or  incorporated  city  forms  one  school  district,  the  schools  of 
which  are  under  the  control  of  trustees.  In  such  cities  as  number  more  than  1,500 
registered  voters  there  must  be  5  trustees ;  in  those  with  smaller  number,  3. 

VIRGINIA  CITY. 

A  return  from  Virffinia  City  gives  the  following  statistics:  Estimated  population, 
13,705:  number  of  school  age,  2,559;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,260;  average  attend- 
ance, 1,276;  estimated  number  attending  private  and  parochial  schools,  447;  value  of 
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pnblio  school  property,  $71,500 ;  nnmber  of  school  rooms  for  study,  31,  of  which  22 
were  for  primary,  7  for  grammar  schools,  and  2  for  the  high  school,  all  affording  1,545 
sittings  for  study.  There  were  32  teachers,  of  whom  29  were  women ;  ayerage  attend- 
ance for  each  teacher,  42.    Total  expenditures  for  public  school  purposes,  $44,437. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  11  years.  Four  days  are  allowed  teachera  annually 
for  the  purpose  of  yisitins^  other  schools.  The  necessity  for  special  taxation  to  sup- 
port the  schools  has  been  telthere  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  State,  the  school  funds 
being  insufficient,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  bullion.  One  result  of  the  lack 
of  funds  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers ;  another,  the  adoption 
of  the  half  time  system  in  the  lowest  grade  of  primary  schools.  The  latter  measure 
is  reported  a  success.  An  increased  interest  in  primary  school  instruction  is  also 
re  ported. —  (Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  April,  May;  September,  1880.) 

GOLD  HILL. 

€k>ld  Hill  has  not  yet  sufficient  population  to  entitle  it  to  notice,  on  that  account; 
but,  for  its  zeal  in  education,  it  may  be  said  that  it  had  in  1880  a  course  of  study  cov- 
ering 12  years,  a  special  tax  of  ^12,500  voted  for  the  schools,  and  the  half  time  system 
for  primary  schools  in  operation.  Teachers  are  allowed  three  days  each  year  to  visit 
other  schools  and  observe  their  methods.  There  waS  a  movement  to  secure  a  uniform 
grading  of  this  and  Virginia  City — contiguous  cities  forming  really  one  community — 
Dut  the  effort  did  not  succeed. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  any  normal  school  either  public  or  private 
in  the  fcJtate. 

teachers'  institute. 

Institutes,  State  and  county,  seem  to  be  the  only  means  provided  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  the  holding  of  these  is  optional  with  the  State  and  county  superintend- 
ents. The  State  superintendent,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education,  is  author- 
ized to  convene  annually  a  State  institute  for  a  session  of  5  to  10  days  and  to  engage 
such  instructors  for  it  as  he  may  consider  advisable.  County  superintendents  are 
authorized  to  call  one  or  more  institutes  annually  on  the  application  of  25  teachers 
willing  to  attend.  The  sum  of  |100  is  appropriated  out  of  the  general  funds  for  the 
e^enses  of  each  institute. 

Information  respecting  institutes  held  in  1880  is  wanting. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  schools. 

There  are  reported  a  total  of  3  high  schools  in  the  State,  an  increase  since  1870  of  2. 
The  school  in  Virjrinia  City  reports  43  sittings  for  study  and  two  teachers  of  each  sex, 
the  principal  receiving  $160  a  month,  the  assistant  $125.  There  was  only  1  pupil  in 
the  graduating  class  for  1880.  The  school  in  Gold  Hill  graduated  a  class  of  10.  Mili- 
tary training  is  given  the  boys  in  the  latter  school  to  some  extent.  They  are  furnished 
with  United  States  regulation  muskets. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  private  secondary  schools  reporting,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII 
of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR,  PROFESSIONAL,  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  state  University,  at  Elko,  organized  in  1874,  is  still  simply  a  preparatory  school. 
It  reports  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $25,000,  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of 
$6,000  in  1880,  and  48  students  enrolled,  of  whom  23  were  men  and  25  women.— (Re- 
turn.) 

There  are  no  scientific  or  professional  schools  reporting  from  Nevada. 

The  State  sustains  no  institution  for  the  benefit  of  her  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
bat  makes  provision  for  their  education  at  the  school  in  Berkeley,  California. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  D.  B.  Sbssioxs,  State  tuperintendent  ofpubUe  inHruction,  Carton  OUy, 

[Term,  January  6, 1879,  to  January  1, 1883.] 

Pmceding  anperlntendenta  in  the  ten  yean  past:  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  1867  to  1875,  and  Hon.  Samn^ 
P.  KeUy.  im  to  1879.  ^  , 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE, 

Toath  of  school  age  (5-21)  a  .. 
Enrolled  in  public  schools. . . 
Average  daily  attendance... 
Attending  private  schools. .. 
Youth  5-15  out  of  school  — 


SCHOOLDISTBICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Organized  school  districts. ... 

Number  of  public  schools 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

Average  length  of  term  in  days. 
Number  of  school-houses.. 
School-houses  unfit  for  use 
Built  during  the  year 
Having  maps  anr  _' 
Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teaching  successive  terms .... 
Teachers  from  normal  school . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Total  income  for  public  schools 
Total  expenditure  for  public 
schools. 


1870-71. 


75,495 
69,016 
46,17fe 


3,907 


2,102 
2,373 


70 


385 


$1,467,907 


518 
2,910 
3,428 


$:^  95 
22  03 


$418,545 


1871-72. 


77,364 
72,762 
49,293 


4,602 


2,284 

2,452 

325 


98i 


431 


1872-73. 


76, 167 

69,874 

46,759 

2,613 

3,680 


2,18:5 
2,496 

392 
27 

100 


402 


1873-74. 


69,178 
47,275 


2,593 


2,148 

2,502 

330 

31 

100 


2,499 
403 
39 
100 
2,223 
388 
25 
649 
$1, 885, 435  $1, 944, 970 12, 232, 080  $2, 258, 059 


390 


585 
3,241 

3,826 
1,108 


$37  56 
24  33 


$468,528 


527 
3,296 
3,82:5 
1,135 


$40  7ri 
23  84 


$507,446 


482 
3,330 
3,812 
1,262 


$44  87 
24  90 


$492,864 
488,104 


1874-75. 


76.272 

68,751 

48,288 

3,357 

4,1G4 


503 
3,166 
3,669 
1,1^9 

237 

$42  Gl 

25  54 


$621,649 
742,854 


a  The  law  respecting  the  enomeration  of  youth  of  school  age  is  very  imperfectly  attended  to,  and 
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OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 1870-'T1  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-76. 


74,747 
66,699 
48,857 


4,156 


2,498 

458 

39 

93.7 

2,237 

417 


12,248,970 


553 
3,107 
3,660 
1,125 


$41  93 
25  72 


1652,714 
663,046 


1876-77. 


73,418 

68,035 

47,921 

1,49:^ 

3,890 


2,062 

2,562 

424 

37 

91.85 

2,231 

361 

12 

699 

|2,3a3,144 


591 
2,955 
3,546 
1,127 

295 

$38  37 

24  71 


$609,733 
604,654 


1877-^78. 


73,785 

66,023 

48,410 

3,782 

3,980 


2,049 

2,560 

485 

49 

96.65 

2,261 

300 

28 

852 

$2,336,54 


600 
3,026 
3,626 
1,279 

396 

$37  12 

24  26 


$583,441 
636,655 


1878-79. 


72,102 

65,018 

48,910 

3,066 

3,988 


2,007 

2,535 

474 

44 

101.5 

2,256 

291 

26 

921 

$2,280,709 


628 
2,954 
3,582 
1,220 

376 

$34  09 

22  83 


$587,412 
609,588 


1879-'80. 


71,132 

64,  :m 

48,966 

3,076 

3,715 


2,010 

2,528 

489 

47 

105.3 

2,248 

292 

25 

1,175 

$2,296,808 


580 
2,880 
3,460 
1,378 

377 

$34  12 

22  23 


$562,116 
565,340 


I     0) 

a  a<x> 

££fe 


I. 

D. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

I. 


970 

624 

56 

10 

273 


15 

3 

3.8 

8 

1 

1 

254 

$16,099 


48 

74 

122 

158 

1 

0  03 

60 


D.  $25,296 
D.  44,248 


iS 


2  " 


4,363 
4,622 

2,788 


D. 
I. 


192 


92 
155 


I. 

bV 


35.3 
'"93 


L    $828,901 


32 


$2  83 

020 


I.  $143,571 


the  figures  as  to  the  nomber  of  sooh  diildien  here  given  are  probably  mnch  below  the  tmth. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  state  school  officers  are  a  sapeTintendent  of  public  instmction,  appointed  by 
the  govenior  for  2  years,  aud  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  Sciiool,  composed 
of  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent,  and  5  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
serve  2  years.    Up  to  1879  the  number  was  15. 

Town  school  affairs  are  in  charge  of  committees  elected  by  ballot  or  appointed  by 
the  selectmen.    Town  or  city  superintendents  may  be  elected  when  the  people  choose. 

District  officers  are  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  and  a  prudential  committee  of  ljx>m  1  to  3 
persons.  School  districts  comprising  the  whole  town  must  and  certain  others  may 
elect  a  board  of  education  of  3,  6,  or  9  members,  who  have  the  powers  of  school  and 
prudential  committees. 

Women  may  vote  in  school  meetings  and  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  State  literary  fund  and  by 
a  town  tax  on  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  $350  for  school  purposes  for  every  dollar  in 
the  $1,000  of  State  tax  which  such  towns  are  required  to  raise  for  general  purposes. 
Towns  may  raise  a  larger  sum.  The  State  fund  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars  not  less  than  5  years  old  last  reported  as  attending  the  pnblio 
schools  not  less  than  2  weeks.  The  town  fund  is  apportioned  according  to  the  valua- 
tion of  each  district  for  the  year.  To  be  legally  employed,  teachers  must  have  certifi- 
cates showing  them  to  be  not  only  competent  m>m  an  educational  point  of  view  and 
of  good  moral  character,  but  also  of  suitable  temper  and  disposition  lor  teaching.  Any 
town  or  any  district  with  not  less  than  100  children  between  6  and  16  may  by  vote 
establish  a  high  school  and  become  a  high  school  district;  and  two  or  more  districts 
in  the  same  or  in  different  towns  mskj  unite  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  support  of  a 
high  school  and  form  a  high  school  district.  Ten  per  cent,  of  school  moneys  may  be 
applied  for  the  conveyance  to  and  from  school  of  scholars  who  live  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant. 

Since  1871  all  persons  having  charge  of  children  8  to  14  years  old  have  been  required 
to  have  them  instructed  in  a  public  or  private  school,  or  otherwise,  for  at  least  13 
weeks  of  each  year,  6  of  the  weeks  to  be  consecutive.  Any  town  or  district  may  make 
by  laws  relative  to  truancy  and  non-attendance  of  children  6  to  16,  and  compel  their 
attendance.  The  employment  of  children  under  15  in  manufacturing  establishments 
is  forbidden  unless  suchr  children  shall  have  attended  some  school  at  least  12  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding,  aud  children  under  12  must  have  attended  6  months  or 
during  the  entire  term  of  the  public  school  in  their  district.  Employers  must  have  a 
certificate  from  the  school  committee  as  to  such  attendance.  For  violation  of  this 
law  there  is  a  penalty  imposed  on  employers  not  to  exceed  $20  for  each  offence ;  aUsO 
one  on  parents  and  guarcQans  of  $10  for  the  first  and  $20  for  every  subsequent  offence. 
A  later  law  of  1879  absolutely  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  10  and  im- 
poses on  violators  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  flOO  nor  to  be  less  than  |20. — (General  laws 
of  New  Hampshire,  1878.) 

CHANGES  SINCE  1870. 

Among  the  more  important  changes  in  the  laws  bearing  on  education  made  durine 
the  last  ten  years  have  been,  besides  the  compulsory  school  law  of  1871  above  referred 
to,  enactments  in  1874  for  the  abolition  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  repeal 
of  the  provisions  for  holding  teachers'  institutes ;  in  1879  to  prohibit  the  employment 
in  factories  of  children  under  10  and  to  permit  probate  Judges  to  put  neglected  or 
abandoned  children  less  than  14  years  old  under  the  guardianship  of  the  ^ew  Hamp- 
shire Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children ;  also  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish in  the  State  Reform  School  means  of  industrial  training  to  prepare  the  inTn^.^^ 
for  self  support. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1879-'80  show  a  continued  decrease  for  ths  year  of  youth  5-21 
years  of  age  and  in  the  total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  in  the  number  of  schools 
taucht,  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
public  schools.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  public  schools,  in  the  number  of  high  and  of  graded  schools  taught  and  of 
school-houses  supplied  with  maps  and  globes,  in  the  viJne  of  school  property,  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  same  school  during  successive  terms,  ana  in  the 
average  length  of  term  taught  throughout  the  State,  while  in  the  ten  years  this  temi 
was  lengthened  on  an  average  35.3  days. 

The  returns  since  1871-'72  indicate  a  decrease  of  the  enrolment  in  public  schools 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  This  decrease  of  scholars  is 
attributed  by  the  superintendent  to  an  increase  of  private  and  sectarian  schools. 
The  loss  in  public  school  enrolment  was  not  so  great,  no wever,  in  1879-'80  as  in  the 
previous  year;  the  number  attending  private  schools  was  about  the  same,  while  that 
of  children  5-15  not  attending  any  school  was  less  by  273.    The  fklling  off  in  the  in* 
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come  and  expenditnre  for  public  schools  was  considerable  from  1875,  bat  155  more 
snch  schools  were  taught  at  the  close  of  the  ten  years  than  at  the  beginning ;  the  in- 
come for  them  was  greater  by  (143,570 ;  32  more  teachers  were  employed,  and  the 
proportion  of  men  to  women  was  considerably  increased,  62  more  of  the  former  and 
30  less  of  the  latter  being  on  the  roll,  wliile  tne  average  of  qualifications  was  doubt- 
less higher  from  the  greater  number  that  had  been  trained  in  normal  schools.  Although, 
unlike  the  new  and  commercial  States,  the  population  of  this  State  does  not  increase, 
the  character  of  the  schools  is  improving  and  coming  into  haimony  with  the  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  age. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Towns  and  cities  elect  school  conunittees  or  boards  of  education  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  public  schools ;  they  may  also  make  provision  for  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent.  Manchester  has  a  committee  comprising  the  mayor,  the 
8 resident  of  the  conmion  council,  and  1  member  for  each  ward.  Dover 'has  13. 
ashua  and  Portsmouth  have  each  conunittees  of  12  members,  and  all  the  above, 
except  Portsmouth,  have  superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 


Popnlatioii. 
census  of 


1880. 


Cbildren  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  pablio 
schools. 


Average 
daUy  at- 
tendance. 


Nnmberof 
teachers. 


Expends* 
ture. 


Concord  .... 

Dover , 

Hanoheater 
Nashua  — 
Portsmouth. 


18.521 
11,678 
82,458 
13,453 
0.732 


2,850 
5,040 


2.251 


2.847 
1,94« 
4,236 
2,244 
1.905 


1.812 
1,388 
2,773 
1,734 
1.540 


$35,775 
23.210 
47,877 
28, 470 
22,035 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Dover  reports  18  public  school-houses,  with  2,015  sittings  for  study ;  the  schools  were 
classed  as  ungraded,  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening;  the  day  schools  were 
taught  an  average  term  of  177.3  days ;  music  was  apart  of  the  course  in  all  the  grades. 
During  the  year  1879-'80  the  Grube  method  of  teaching  numbers  and  the  script  word 
method  of  teaching  reading  were  introduced.  The  progress  in  the  evening  schools 
was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  average  attendance^  75.  The^sh  school  had  110  en- 
rolled, of  whom  40  were  boys  and  70  girls,  graduatm^  a  class  ofl4,  of  whom  all  but  2 
were  girls.  There  was  an  estimated  attendance  of  90  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 
(Report  and  return.) 

Manchester  furnished  in  24  public  school  buildings  3,500  sittings  for  study,  the  prop- 
erty, including  furniture  and  apparatus,  being  valued  at  $^,200.  The  day  schools, 
classed  as  ungraded,  primanr,  grammar,  and  nigh,  were  taught  188  days.  Evening 
schools  were  taught  daring  5  months  of  the  year,  having  214  enrolled  and  91  in  aver- 
age attendance.  The  high  school  had  175  enrolled,  of  whom  82  were  boys  and  93  girls, 
under  5  teachers.  The  estimated  number  attending  private  and  parochial  schools  was 
2,100.— (Return.) 

In  Nashua  16  public  school-houses  afforded  56  rooms  for  study,  all  school  property, 
including  furniture  and  apparatus,  being  valued  at  $232,891.  The  amount  expended 
for  school  purposes,  including  repairs,  was  greater  than  the  year  before,  but  increased 
attendance  reduced  the  per  capita  amount  from  $12.69  to  $11.84.  Besides  the  day 
schools  (classed  as  suburban  primaiy,  middle,  grammar,  and  high),  3  evening  schools 
were  taught,  with  an  enrolment  of  347,  of  whom  245  were  in  average  attendance. 
Over  100  were  attending  for  the  second  or  third  year.  These  schools  nave  ceased  to 
be  an  experiment ;  they  are  considered  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  system ;  and  it 
is  said  that  no  money  expended  for  educational  purposes  brings  better  returns  than 
that  which  is  paid  for  them.  The  high  school  course  was  materially  changed  during 
the  year,  a  commercial  course  of  2  years  established,  and  a  more  practical  character 
^ven  to  the  other  departments.  The  attendance  was  186,  of  whom  109  were  girls.  It 
IS  estimated  that  only  20  pupils  are  attending  private  or  parochial  schools. — (City 
report  and  return.) 

Tortsmouth  reports  in  13  public  school  buildings  36  rooms  for  study ;  school  property, 
inclading  furniture  and  apparatus,  valued  at  $22,100;  a  term  of  198  days  taught;  the 
schools  dasscd  as  primary,  intermediate  grammar,  and  high,  the  latter  having  147 
pupils  enrolled  (79  girls  and  68  boys)  and  105  in  average  attendance. — (Report  and 
return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PLYMOUTH. 

The  State  has  but  one  normal  school,  for  which  it  appropriates  annually  $5,000,  to  bo 
expended  as  the  trustees  may  direct.   It  was  established  in  1870  as  a  professional  school 
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for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  and  high  schools.  The  fhll  course  is  2  years, 
but  students  preparing  to  teach  in  primary  schools  may  upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  studies  required  in  such  schools  receive  certificates  covering  those  branches.  A 
training  school  connected  with  the  institution  afifords  students  ample  opportunity  for 
practice  under  the  supervision  of  professors.  The  school  is  reported  to  be  thoroughly 
professional  according  to  advanced  methods,  and  is  growing  in  public  favor.  Its  at- 
tendance increases  from  year  to  year,  and  its  graduates  are  quickly  absorbed  into  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  institutes ;  but  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
have  organized  and  held  institutes  of  a  high  order  at  their  own  expense. — (Statement 
of  State  superintendent.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

No  journal  of  education  is  published  in  this  State ;  but  information  regarding  the 
public  schools  is  found  in  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  for  1879-'80. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  superintendent  reports  47  district  and  town  high  schools,  an  increase  of  3 
over  the  number  in  1878-'79.  In  the  24  which  report  statistics  of  attendance  there  were 
952  boys  and  1,085  girls  enrolled,  a  total  of  2,037,  of  whom  1,827  were  residents  of  the 
State.  There  were  560  studying  ancient  languages  and  271  modem.  Thirteen  of  the 
schools  report  libraries  containing  from  20  to  1,200  volumes  and  aggregating  4,444. 

private  secondary  schools. 

The  statistics  of  private  schools  of  higher  grades  from  33  towns,  as  given  in  the  super- 
intendent's report  for  1881,  show  a  total  attendance  of  2,748  pupils,  of  whom  1,558  were 
boys  and  1,190  girls.  Of  these  813  were  studying  ancient  and  272  modem  languaffee. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  teachers  were  employed,  of  whom  67  were  men  and  60 
women. 

For  statistics  of  such  schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of 
the  appendix,  and  for  summaries  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  organized  in  1770,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Congregational  Church,  and  is  exclusively  for  young  men.  Its  departments  are 
academic,  medical,  agricultural,  and  scientific,  the  latter  including  the  Chandler 
Scientific  School  and  Thayer  School  of  Engineeriuff.  In  the  academical  department, 
besides  a  4  years'  classical  course  \sriih  the  modem  languages,  a  Latin-scientifio  course 
has  been  established,  differing  from  the  classical  only  in  the  omission  of  Greek  and  the 
substitution  of  an  additional  amount  of  mathematics,  sciences,  and  modem  languages, 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  Graduates  of  approved  preparatory 
schools  since  1877  have  been  admitted  to  the  academical  department  on  the  certificates 
of  their  principals  without  examination.  In  the  10  years  from  1870-71  to  1879-^ 
there  was  a  moderate  advance  in  the  requirements  for  admission,  with  more  written 
exercises:  the  number  of  the  general  faculty  rose  from  32  to  33,  but  the  number  of 
students  in  all  departments  fell  from  438  to  396. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics  of  the  academical  department  in  the  latter  year,  see  Table  IX  of  tho 
appendix,  and  the  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  see  Table 
Vm  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Instruction  in  scientific  and  related  branches  is  given  in  the  St^te  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  (^organized  in  1866),  in  the  Chandler  Scientifio  School 
(organized  in  1852),  and  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering  (organized  in  1871),  all 
departments  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Chandler  Scientific  School  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,  but  chiefly  in  mecnanics,  civil  engineering, 
machinery,  carpentry,  masonry,  architecture  and  drawing,  together  with  the  modem 
languages  and  English  literature,  book-keeping,  and  other  practical  branches.  The 
course  covers  4  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  That  of  master 
was  still  given  in  course  in  1880  to  bachelors  of  3  years'  standing.  r^  r>.r>.r^ 
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In  the  Agricaltural  College  the  coarse  covers  3  years  and  includes  the  English  por- 
tion of  a  reffolar  college  conrse,  together  with  such  additional  studies  as  meet  the 
necessities  oi  the  farmer.  Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in  arithmetic, 
algebra  to  quadratics,  English  grammar,  geography.  United  States  history,  and 
orthography. 

The  Thayer  School  provides  an  exclusively  professional  training  in  civil  engineer- 
ing in  a  2  years'  course.  The  Latin-scientific  course  at  Dartmouth  and  the  Chandler 
Scientific  School  give  an  exceptionally  good  preparation  for  the  Thayer  School. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the 
Coomiissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  only  school  for  i)rofessional  instruction  reported  is  the  medical  department  of 
Dartmouth  College,  which  requires  for  admission  of  applicants  who  are  not  graduates 
of  some  college,  academy,  or  high  school,  an  examination  to  test  their  fitness  for 
medical  study,  and,  for  the  degree  of  M.  d.,  3  full  years  of  medical  study  under  a  pre- 
ceptor, attendance  on  2  full  courses  of  lectures  of  16  weeks  each  year,  and  practice 
in  dissection.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF   THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  State  supported  12  children  during;  the  year  l&79-^80  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massacnusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston;  in  the  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mntes  at  Hartford  it  had  20,  in  the  institution  at  Northampton  2,  and  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Boston,  3. — (Communication  from 
State  superintendent.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Ihe  8tat9  Industrial  School,  Manchester,  had  173  pupils  under  instruction  and  train- 
ing during  the  year  1879-^60,  the  number  at  date  of  the  report  being  115,  all  boys  but 
15.  The  common  school  branches  are  taught,  and  some  of  the  higher  ones,  as  philos- 
ophy^ algebra,  and  history.  The  boys  are  taught  shoemaking,  chair  seating,  and 
forming;  the  girls  are  employed  in  sewins  and  general  housework.  Measures  have 
recently  been  taken  for  the  introduction  oi  other  and  more  profitable  employments  or 
trades ;  the  legislature  has  appropriated  money  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the 
purcfaUse  of  machinery,  and  it  is  expected  soon  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  chair 
crames.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  parental,  and  the  training  in  a  large  minority 
of  cases  results  in  reformation. —  (Report  for  1880  and  return.) 

The  New  Han^Mre  Orphant^  Home,  Franklin,  a  private  and  non-sectarian  home  or- 
ganized in  1871  that  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  reports  24  boys  and  21 
girls  under  instruction  in  187^*80. 

The  Orphant^  Home,  Concord.  or^anisEed  in  1866,  under  Protestant  Episcopal  infiu- 
ence,  reports  7  boys  and  20  girls.  In  both  the  pupils  are  taught  the  common  school 
branches^  with  the  addition  of  fsmning  and  gardening  for  the  boys  and  housework 
for  the  girls.—  (Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Keene  was  fuUy  at- 
teilded.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  of  a  high  order,  and  all  related  to  questions 
of  great  practical  importance  to  school  teachers.  Among  those  who  participated 
prominently  in  the  exercises  were  Hon.  Charles  A.  Downs,  ex  State  superintendent; 
Professor  Hiram  Orcutt:  Hon.  6.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  or  the  board  of  education  of 
Connecticut ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Hayward^iss  S.  C  Eastman,  of  Henniker ;  Professors  Henry 
£.  Parker  and  £.  R.  Ruggles,  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Principal  Perkins,  of  Exeter ; 
Professors  F.  W. Hooper,  E.  B.  Powers,  C.  P.  Hall,  and  H.  P.  Warren;  Hon.  J.  W.  Pat- 
terson, State  superintendent;  Col.  T.  W.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  others. 

Among  the  topics  considered  were  objects  of  study  in  tiie  common  schools,  value 
of  high  schools,  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Latin,  the  metric  system,  natural  sciences 
in  the  schools,  and  the  needs  and  methods  of  the  common  schools.  These  and  other 
Bubjects  were  discussed  with  great  earnestness  and  ability,  and  the  meeting  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  special  interest  and  value. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jambs  W.  Pattxbson,  StaU  tuperintenderU  qf  public  instruction,  Concord. 

[Term,  July  8,  1880,  to  July  7,  1882.) 

Freeeding  toperintondenta  since  1870 :  Hon.  AnihonyC.  Hardy,  1869  to  1871 :  Hon.  John  W.  Simonds, 
1S71  to  1873;  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Beede,  August,  1873,  to  February,  1874;  Hon.  John  W.  Simonds  again,T 
UF74  to  1878;  And  Hon.  Charles  A.  Downs,  1876  to  1880.  [Q 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIOXAIi  STATISTICS 


POPOLATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-18).... 

Enrolled  in  pablic  schools 

Average  monthly  enrolment.. . 

Average  daily  attenda.nce 

Enrolled  in  private  or  church 

schools. 
Total  enrolment  in  all  schools. 
Children  in  no  school 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


265,958, 
169,430 


279, 149 

178,826 


Townships  and  cities  . 
School  districts. 


Public  school  buildings 

Departments  in  these 

Unseotarian  private  schools . . 

Church  schools 

Districts  with  poor  school- 
houses. 

Districts  with  passable  ones.. 

Districts  with  good  ones 

Districts  with  very  good  ones 

Number  of  new  school-houses. . 

Schools  refurnished  or  remod- 
elled. 

Average  value  of  school-houses . 

Valuation  of  all  public  school 
property. 

Districts  with  less  than  6 
months'  school. 

Districts  with  6  to  9  months' 
school. 

Districts  with  9  months'  school 
or  more. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 

TEACHERS   AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Female  teachers  in  same 

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 

Average  pay  of  women 

Tttachers  in  private  or  church 
schools. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

WTiole     receipts    for    public 

schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them . . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fund 


86,8121 
30,106 

199,536; 
62,718 


247 

1,390 

1,501 

2,462 

357 

IIH 

255 

267 

420 

208 

82 

84 


99,444 
35,305 

234,749 
63,330 


248 

1,378 

1,486 

2,597 

357 

147 

171 

265 

452 

273 

85 

99 


|2,495i 

4,246,99614,966.788 


1872-73. 


286,444 
179,443 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


298,000, 
186,392 


312,694' 
191,7311 


87,840 
36,1631 


9(5, 224; 
36,5271 


98.089, 
42,434 


215,606,      222,919,      234,165 
69,229,        71,8U5'        76,168, 


178 


952 


1,979! 

2,931 

S57  34 

32  43 


$2,370,042 
2,37r,r>42 

$550,734 


45 

138 

1,195 

190 


955 

2,120 

3,075 

$62  11 

34  66 


254 

1,367 

1,480 

2,641 

308 

124 

152 

256 

477 

323 

83 

96 

$4,822 

5,554,828 


193 


907 

2,224 

3,131 

$65  92 

36  61 


258, 

1,369 

1,493 

2,8351 

253, 

lOll 

147; 


299 
429 
353! 

511 
82 


259 

1,371 

1,539 

2,948 

240 

106 

116 

I 

285' 

473 

372 

•      40 

73 


$4,020,        $4,085 
6,000,732!  6,287,267 


192 


960 

2,256: 

3,216 

$65  77 

38  00 

551 


194, 


2,307! 

3.253 

$67  65, 

'S7  75 


$2, 263, 070  $2, 497, 068  $2, 304, 398^2, 31 1 .  406 


2,471,343 


$550,784 


2,471,343  2,219,686  2,340,985 


$805,033 


$857. 436^1;  210, 8S8i 
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OF  NEW  JBRSBY-1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-.»80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

314,326 
196,252 

318,378 

198,709 

322,166 
202,634 
145,837 
113.604 
42.017 

327,818 
203,568 
123,710 
112,070 
40,701 

330,685 
204,961 
125,059 
115,194 

43,530 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

2.867 
1,393 
1,349 

I.   64,727 
1.   35,531 

103.520 
41,904 

{07,961 
42,208 

3,124 

2,829 

I.   28,382 
I.   13,424 

238,186 
73,733 

240,917 
72,3«9 

244,651 
72,067 

244,269 
80,369 

248,491 
81.117 

I. 
I. 

4,222  I.   48,955 
7481  I.   18,399 

262 

1,368 

1,532 

3,046 

235 

103 

102 

263 
1,367 
1,546 
3,081 

198 
88 

178 

265 
1,367 
1,551 
3,182 

227 
98 

166 

268 

1,370 

1,558 

3,259 

218 

102 

148 

271 

1,371 

1,585 

3,486 

129 

107 

171 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

I. 

3;  I.      24 

1  D.     19 

27  I.      84 

227  I.    1,024 

89  D.     228 

5'  D.      11 

2J'  D.      84 

1 

250 

490 

451 

47 

66 

252 

464 

469 

20 

35 

274 
451 

469 

% 

287 

433 

497 

34 

40 

291 

545 

567 

26 

65 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 

4 
112 

70 

8 

25 

I.      24 
I.     125 
I.     359 
D.     56 
D.      19 

$4,209 
6,449,516 

•$5,099 
6,518,504 

$4,967 
6,300,398 

$4,960 
6,401,603 

$4,108 
6,244,139 

D. 
D. 

$852 
157,464 

I.   $1,613 
1.1,997,141 

13 
.  80 
1,275 

11 

84 

1,271 

14 

61 

1,275 

10 

73 

1,288 

D. 
D. 
I. 

4 

8 

13; 

192 

184 

194 

194 

192 

D. 

2 

I.      14 

978 

2,306 

3,284 

$66  42 

37  39 

360 

954 

2,356 

3.310 

$63  78 

37  04 

993 

2,436 

3.429 

$60  50 

36  14 

333 

$2,004,049 

977 

2,355 

3,332 

$56  94 

33  73 

540 

$1,889,475 

991 

2,486 

3,477 

$55  82 

32  90 

572 

$1,928,374 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 
I. 

I. 

14 

131 

145 

$112 

83 
32 

I.      39 
I.     507 
I.     546 
D.   $1  52 
I.      47 

♦2, 154. 415 

^,079,907 

1 

1 
$38,89y|  D.  $447, 268 

2.154,415 

1,929,902 

2,004,049 

1,889,475 

1,928,374 

I. 

38,899 

D.  447,268 

41,241,819 

$1,650,350 

$1,365,284 

$2,425,172 

$2,515,785 

I. 

$90,613 

I.  $1,965, 001 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Since  1867  the  system  of  officers  for  the  State  has  remained  substantially  the  same 
as  now.  There  is  a  State  board  of  education,  with  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  normal 
aohoely  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  State  board  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  a  board  of  examiners  for  teachers  who  desire  State  certificates, 
and  a  board  of  **  trustees  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,''  who  have  charge  of 
the  State  school  fund.  The  State  superintendent  is  ex  officio  member  and  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  education,  president  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents, and  member  of  the  btate,  county,  and  city  boards  of  examiners. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  appointed  by  the  State 
board  for  a  term  of  3  years,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  meholders, 
with  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  one  to  three  teachers 
chosen  by  him  from  among  those  who  hold  county  or  State  certificates. 

For  each  school  district  a  board  of  3  trustees  is  cnosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  after  its  establishment,  for  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years ;  and  at 
each  subsequent  annual  meeting  one  is  elected  for  three  years  to  replace  the  outgoing 
one.  The  district  trustees  of  each  township  together  constitute  a  township  board  or 
trustees,  and,  as  such,  meet  the  county  superintendent  semiannually  to  hear  from  him 
suggestions  and  submit  to  him  questions  as  to  the  management  of  the  schools. — 
(School  law,  edition  of  1878.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  income  for  the  public  schools  was  derived  in  1880  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State 
school  fund,  of  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  >  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund 
of  each  county,  and  of  township,  district,  and  city-taxes.  The  State  funds  were  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  reported  number  of  youth  of  school  age.  Each  district,  to 
obtain  its  share,  must  have  suitable  school  buildings  and  must  have  maintained  a  free 
school  at  least  9  months  of  the  preceding  school  year ;  while  teachers  must  hold  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  and  present  a  duly  kept  school  register  for  the  time  for  which 
pay  is  askeo. 

Teachers  may  suspend  disorderly  scholars,  reporting  their  action  to  the  school  trust- 
ees for  confirmation  or  rejection,  but  are  not  allowed  to  infiict  corporal  punishment. 
They  are  required  to  attend  the  annual  institute  held  in  the  county  where  they  teach 
unless  excused  by  the  superintendent^  their  pay  continuing  during  such  attendance. 
Free  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  given  to  all  children  from  5  to  18  yeara  of  age, 
and  those  from  8  to  14  must  be  sent  to  some  school  at  least  12  weeks  yearly,  unless 
instructed  at  home  or  excused  because  of  bad  mental  or  physical  condition.  The 
State  encourages  the  formation  of  district  libraries  by  giving  $20  if  the  like  sum  is 
raised  by  the  district,  and  a  further  sum  of  $10  annually  to  increase  and  improve  the 
library  if  the  district  will  do  the  same.  Instruction  in  the  metric  system  is  encour- 
aged, and  every  public  school  applying  for  it  may  receive  from  the  State  a  simple  set 
oi  apparatus  for  aiding  such  instruction. 

Under  the  old  rules  for  authorizing  teachers  it  was  found  that  the  terms  for  State 
and  high  grades  of  county  certificates  were  too  short  to  induce  those  qualified  for 
these  grades  to  secure  them  and  that  a  large  number  of  this  class  held  third  grade  cer- 
tificates. To  mp.ke  the  higher  grades  more  desirable,  the  board  of  education,  in  18^, 
changed  the  terms  as  follows :  second  grade  State  certificates,  10  years ;  third  grade,  7 
years;  first  grade  county  certificates,  6  years:  second  ^ade.  3  years — the  change  to 
apply  to  all  subsequent  certificates.— (School  law,  edition  or  1678,  and  report,  1880.) 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  school  law  adopted  May  6, 1871,  the  public  schools  were 
made  entirely  free,  and  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  was  authorized  to  enable  them  to 
be  held  as  such  9  months  of  the  year,  with  an  allowance  of  an  additional  township  tax 
for  this  purpose  if  found  necessary.  On  March  27, 1874,  the  compulsory  law  before  re- 
ferred to  was  passed ;  it  was  amended  April  9, 1875,  so  as  to  require  parents  and  guar- 
dians to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  at  least  12  weeks  in  each 
year,  6  of  these  weeks  to  be  consecutive,  or  to  have  them  instructed  at  home  for  the 
eame  time  in  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  public  schools;  for  every  week  during 
which,  after  due  notice  from  the  district  clerk,  there  should  be  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  this  law  a  penalty  of  $3  was  imposed.  On  April  5,  1878,  the 
State  superintendent  was  authorized  and  directed^  witn  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  to  place  in  every  public  school  m  the  State  applying  for  the  same 

>In  1881  the  State  tax  will  bo  94  a  child  instead  of  2  milla  on  the  dollar,  giving  a  greater  ouifonnity 
«f  reyenne  for  schools. 
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a  simple  set  of  apparatus  to  teacli  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
sum  of  $2,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. —  (Schooflaws,  edition  of  1878,  and 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  report  for  1880  shows  advance  at  many  points,  wliich,  if  not  all  that 
could  be  wished,  is  yet  enough  to  be  exceedingly  encouraging.  Against  an  increase 
of  2,H67  in  youth  oi  school  age,  there  was,  indeed,  only  an  {Edition  of  1,393  to  the 
public  school  enrolment ;  but  probably  most  of  the  remaining  1,474  were  absorbed  by 
the  5  additional  church  schools  reported.  The  increase  of  daily  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  exceeded  by  1,775  the  increase  of  the  average  monthly  enrolment  in 
them.  The  increase  of  teachers  in  public  schools  ( 145)  was  more  than  sufficient  to  care 
for  all  the  additional  children  to  be  taught,  providiuff  an  additional  teacher  for  every 
9  additional  scholars  actually  brought  under  State  uistruction.  Then  27  new  State 
school  buildlnes,  many  of  them  large  ones,  with  227  new  departments,  made  ample 
provision  for  uie  additional  enrolment  and  secured  greater  comfort  for  many  of  those 
l>reviously  enrolled.  There  was  an  increase  of  112  districts  with  good  school-houses 
and  of  70  with  those  rated  ''  ver^  good,"  but  a  decrease  of  $157,464  in  the  valantion  of 
school  property.  The  receipts  for  schools  were  $38,899  more  and  the  capital  of  the 
State  school  fund  was  increased  by  $90,613. 

REVIEW  FOR  THE  TEN  TEARS. 

Comparing  1880  with  1871,  we  find  the  State  schools  fast  gaining  on  the  private 
and  parochial  ones,  the  former  increasiuff  by  1,024  in  84  additional  school  buudings. 
while  the  latter  diminished  by  239.  The  buildings  for  the  State  schools,  too,  improved 
in  quality,  those  in  125  more  districts  being  rated  ''good,"  in  359  more  ''  very  good^" 
while  those  with  "poor"  school-houses  were  84  less  in  number.  The  enrolment  in 
the  State  schools  (35,531  more)  united  with  that  in  the  private  and  church  schools 
(13,424  more)  came  within  15,772  of  reaching  the  increase  in  youth  of  school  ace  (64,727), 
and  thus  nearly  provided  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth  that  had  a  right  to  claim 
it.  Through  the  training  given  at  the  excellent  State  Normal  School,  at  kindred 
schools  in  at  least  4  of  the  cities  and  at  the  required  annual  county  institutes,  the 
teaching  force  has  been  also  steadily  improved,  and  the  3,477  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  in  1880  probably  much  more  than  doubled  in  effectiveness  the  2,931  of  the 
year  1870-71,  of  which  the  28,:)82  increase  in  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  one 
clear  proof.  Much  of  all  this  improvement  probably  is  due  to  the  steady  employment 
throughout  these  ten  years  of  a  well  chosen  superintendent,  backed  by  tne  advice  and 
aid  oi  an  excellent  State  board  of  education. — (State  reports  for  these  years.) 

ABSENTEEISM. 

Absenteeism  has  been  yearly  receiving  more  attention.  In  one  county  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  overcome,  the  daily  attendance  reaching  98  per  cent,  of  enrolment. 
Nearly  all  the  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10  years  attend,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  public  or  private  schools.  The  reports  show  that  but  1  per 
cent,  between  these  ages  are  entirely  out  of  school. — (State  report.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSES,   APPLIANCES,   AND  TEACHERS. 

Increased  attention  has  been  yearly  given  to  the  comfort  and  supplies  of  the  school 
rooms  by  improvement  in  their  venulation,  in  the  desks  used,  and  in  the  supply  of 
blackboards,  maps,  and  globes.  By  the  authority  of  the  State  1,257  schools  have 
been  provided  witn  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  875  with  a  pronouncing  gaz- 
etteer, 147  districts  with  text  books,  140  schools  with  libraries,  and  475  with  sets  of 
metric  apparatus. 

Permanency  of  teachers  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  growth  of  the  school  system 
of  the  State.  Few  teachers  remain  in  the  same  school  less  than  1  year,  while  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  employed  bad  the  same  school  for  more  than  5  years,  312  for 
more  than  10,  41  for  more  than  20,  and  14  for  more  than  25  vears.  The  approximate 
average  experience  of  all  the  teachers  is  7  years  and  4  months  each ;  that  of  teachers 
in  cities  is  8  years. — (State  report.) 

kindergXrten. 

For  any  schools  of  this  class  reporting  from  this  State  for  1880,  see  Table  V  of  the 
appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  each  city  there  is  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  people,  a  superintendent 
of  schools  chosen  by  this  board,  and  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  such  oUier  members  as  the  city  may  elect. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Population, 

CODSUS  of 

1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  pablic 
schools. 


Arerage 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Nmnberof 
teaohen. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Bridseton 

Camden 

Elizabeth 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Millvme... 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 

Orange 

Paterson 

Plainfleld 

Trenton 


8,729 
41.659 
28,229 
30,999 
120,722 

7,660 

130.400 

17,166 

13,207 

51. 031 

8,126 
29,910 


2,808 

12,637 
7,710 
9,889 

41,226 
2,428 

41,935 
6,145 
8,792 

13,672 
2,019 
7,281 


1,592 
7,935 
8,426 
5,168 

22,776 
2,150 

18,626 
2,565 
1,682 
7,901 
1,258 
3,583 


6,661 
2.241 
8,259 
12,905 


12, 145 
1,780 

983 
4,700 

937 
2,255 


28 

140 
50 
94 

828 
33 

281 
48 
82 

150 
24 
67 


$11,031 
06.825 
85,841 
07.349 

187.409 
14,651 

207.920 
48,480 
39,805 
76^022 
10.556 
41.744 


a  The  stfttistics  of  population  are  from  the  earlier  census  returns  of  1880;  the  others  are  from  the 
State  report  and  returns  of  1880. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULAAS. 

Bridgeton  reports  a  corps  of  28  teachers.  A  commendable  feature  in  the  gOTemment 
of  the  schools  is  the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  pupils  assemble  and  leave.  The  first 
and  second  ward  schools  were  organized  by  the  legislature  more  than  30  years  ago, 
daring  which  time  tuition,  books,  and  stationery  have  been  free. 

Camden  hod  16  school  buildings,  12  of  which  are  modem,  with  furniture  and  appli- 
ances in  keeping,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  10,000,  exceeding  by  2,065  the  enrolment. 
There  were  in  private  schools  1,527  and  1,715  in  no  school.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  the  training  for  industrial  occupations.    No  report  was  made  as  to  evening  schools. 

Elizabeth  reported  5  schools  under  the  care  of  the  board,  with  3  general  departments 
of  high  school,  ^ammar,  and  primary ;  5  school  buildings,  with  seating  capacity  of 
2,686,  beius  740  less  than  enrolment ;  an  increase  in  children  of  school  age  of  ^0  over 
1878-^79,  of  291  in  enrolment,  and  over  32  per  cent,  in  attendance  10  months  or  more. 
There  were  18  graduates  from  the  high  school.  The  State  appropriation  having  been 
applied  to  other  purposes  than  those  prescribed  by  law,  the  city  was  ordered  by  man- 
damus to  make  good  the  amount  thus  used,  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  received  from 
the  State  are  held  by  the  city  treasurer  in  trust  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers  and 
fuel  bills.    The  evening  schools  were  suspended  during  the  year. 

Hohoken  had  5  school  uuildings,  4  public  schools  with  3  departments  (grammar,  i^ri- 
mary,  and  annex  to  No.  1),  a  high  school  including  a  normal  department,  and  an  even- 
ing school.  The  high  school  had  an  enrolment  of  136,  an  average  attendance  of  121, 
4  teachers,  and  graduated  87.  The  normal  school  is  held  every  Saturday  from  9  to  12. 
German  is  taught  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  classes.  The  evening  schools,  taught 
3i  months,  had  6  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  393,  and  141  in  average  attendance. 

Jersey  City  reported  20  school  buildings,  17  belonging  to  the  city  and  3  rented,  21 
schools  classified  and  subdivided  into  a  high  school,  a  training  school  attached  to  the 
high  school,  a  grammar  school  with  3  departments,  primary  schools,  and  annex  of 
schools  Nos.  3  and  11,  with  327  teachers,  providing  in  the  higher  departments  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  and  drawing.  The  number  annually  refused 
admission  to  the  schools  had  for  several  years  been  nearly  2,000 ;  in  1879  there  were 
1,753.  The  opening  of  a  new  building  last  year  reduced  the  refusals  to  988.  The  high 
school  had  increas^  its  average  attendance  from  397  in  1879  to  423  and  improved  the 
character  of  its  scholarship. 

Newark  reported  31  school  buildings,  with  15,500 sittings;  unusual  interest  in  pnblio 
schools  was  manifested  by  frequent  visits  of  the  board  and  citizens.  The  primary 
schools  were  fairly  prosperous,  though  suffering  from  lack  of  room,  from  the  large  pro- 
portion of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  from  the  large  number  of  children 
requiring  instruction,  this  last  evil  being  lessened  by  reducing  the  larger  classes.  There 
were  11  grammar  schools,  with  two  intermediate,  1  colore^  and  1  primary-,  all  doing 
grammar  grade  work,  with  a  4  years*  course — discipline  and  instruction  improving. 
The  high  school,  including  a  normal,  graduated  29  with  high  standing,  who  were 
sought  for  by  those  desiring  trained  teachers;  it  admitted  240  of  the  3&  examined. 
In  all  the  schools  there  were  26  male  and  244  female  tcnehers,  whose  work  evinced 
increasing  thoroughness  of  training  and  devotion.  A  teacher  of  drawing  was  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  school  year,  resulting  in  new  interest  in  drawing  as  an  educational 
force.  In  private  or  church  schools  there  were  0,500;  in  no  school^  16,993.  Evening 
schools  were  open  57  days,  enrolled  955,  average  attendance  526,  with  27  teachers. 

Xcw  Brunswick  had  the  same  classification  of  schools  and  high  percentage  of  attend- 
^ice  reported  in  1879.    Evening  schools  were  continued  3  months,  with  enrolment  of 
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123  and  ayerage  attendance  of  47.  The  enrolment  in  all  departments  of  the  public 
echools  was  2,589,  average  daily  attendance  1,896,  of  whom  918  were  present  daring 
10  months  of  the  year.  Tardiness  was  nearly  banished,  in  the  cases  of  1,246  papils 
the  loss  of  time  being  only  31^  hoars.  At  close  of  school  in  Jane,  357  had  not  missed 
a  day  daring  the  year;  and  in  the  14  of  the  graduating  class  2  had  not  missed  a  day 
in  10  years,  1  in  9  years,  1  in  5, 1  in  4,  and  2  in  3  years.  A  teachers'  meeting  of  1  hoar 
is  held  eyeiy  Wednesday  afternoon.  Evening  schools,  open  58  days,  enrolled  123  and 
had  47  in  average  attendance  under  3  teachers. 

Oranqe  had  4  school  buildings,  with  29  departments  and  a  seating  capacity  of  1,329, 
with  school  population  of  3,792;  enrolment,  1,682;  average  attendance,  983 ;  enrolled  in 
private  or  church  schools,  900 ;  attending  no  school,  1,496 ;  no  evening  schools  reported. 
The  arrangement  and  classification  of  schools  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  1679. 

Pater9on  reported  11  school  buildings,  with  103  departments  and  seating  capacity  of 
5,537 ;  1,500  attending  private  or  church  schools,  100  more  than  reported  in  1879,  and 
2,950  attendiuff  no  school,  192  less  than  last  year.  Evening  schools  were  open  67  clays ; 
enrolment.  1,590;  average  attendance,  490;  teachers,  33. 

Trenton  had  12  school  Duildings,  with  65  departments  and  2^700  sittings,  and.  in  the 
schools  a  course  of  study  covering  10  years,  each  2  years  constituting  a  special  depart- 
ment :  primary  or  Kindergarten,  "  a  department  for  the  introduction  of  study/'  a  gram- 
mar, and  2  departments  <u  the  high  school.  Industrial  drawing  enters  into  the  course 
throu^out.  In  1877  the  first  claw  of  9  ffraduated ;  in  1878,  the  second,  of  15 ;  in  1879, 
the  third,  of  11;  in  1880,  the  fourth,  of  14;  most  of  whom  were  engaged  in  teaching. 
In  private  or  church  schools  there  were  2,604 ;  in  no  school,  1,094.  rfo  evening  BchooTs 
reported. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NBW  JBB8BT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TRENTON. 

This  school  in  1880  reached  its  twentv-sixth  year,  during  which  time  it  had  enrolled 
2,520  students,  had  graduated  800,  and  had  furnished  to  the  State  378  trained  teachers, 
being  nearly  11  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  employed  in  the  State.  There  are  2 
normal  courses,  an  elementary  and  advanced,  the  former  of  2  years,  the  latter  of  3.  the 
first  year  in  both  being  the  same.  There  were  234  pupils  enrolled  in  1880.  witn  an 
average  attendance  of  191,  an  increase  of  25  over  last  year:  attendance  in  tne  model 
department,  328.  The  school  employed  25  teachers  and  graanated  37  pupils,  of  whom 
24  finished  the  advanced  course  and  35  were  teaching. 

FARNUM  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL^  BEVERLY. 

This  continued  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Normal  School  in  famishing 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  provided  besides  for  the  citizens  of  Beverly  and 
vicinity,  as  far  as  possible,  a  first  class  graded  school.  As  preparatory  to  the  State 
institution,  it  continued  to  receive  appropriations  from  the  legislature ;  it  had  4  de- 
partments, primary,  intermediate,  preparatory,  and  senior,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  110. 

OTHER  NORBfAL  TRAINING. 

Normal  classes  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city.schools  and  improvement 
of  the  younger  teachers  continued  in  1879-'d0  at  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and 
Psterson.  Teachers'  associations  were  held,  with  an  increase  of  number  and  inter- 
est over  1879,  in  Bergen,  Burlington,  Qloucester.  and  Salem  Counties.  The  associa- 
tion in  Hunterdon  County  was  reorganised,  having  been  suspended  for  several  years. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes  are  established  by  law  and  teachers  are  required  to  attend  them,  with  no 
reduction  of  salary  while  attending.  In  1879-^80  institutes  were  held  in  15  of  the  21 
counties  and  were  well  attended.  The  subjects  treated  were  of  the  most  practical 
nature,  mainly  the  fundamental  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools. — (State  report, 
1880.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Such  schools  in  1879-^80  appear,  as  in  1878-^,  to  have  been  at  Elizabeth,  Hoboken. 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Orange,  Paterson,  Phillipsburg,  Rahway,  and 
Trenton.  At  Trenton  and  Beverly  studies  are  pursued  preparatory  for  the  State  Nor- 
mal  School.  The  superintendent  at  Atlantic  City  introduced  a  course  of  hi^h  school 
studies  which  allows  the  students  to  graduate  fully  (qualified  as  teachers.— (Report.) 

As  the  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools  are  not  given  in  the  State  report  and  as 
reports  of  some  of  the  cities  are  lacking  or  defective,  the  Ml  number  of  students  and 
graduates  cannot  be  given  for  1879-'80;  the  courses,  however,  appear  to  be  from  3  to 
4  years. 
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OTHER  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  statistics  of  business  collefi;es,  private  academic  schools,  and  those  specially 
preparatory  to  college,  see  Tables  Iv,  YI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix;  and  for  sommaries 
of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  or  the  Commiasioner  preced- 
ing. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  MEN. 

The  College  of  Xew  Jersey j  Princeton  (non-sectarian),  appears  from  many  unofficial 
notices  to  have  retained  in  1880  its  classical,  scientilic,  elective,  and  graduate  coursee, 
with  the  high  standard  of  preceding  years,  but  its  failure  to  furnish  a  catalogue  pre- 
vents a  comparison  with  other  years. 

Rutgers  College^  New  Brunswick  (Protestant  Reformed),  had  in  1879-*80  essentially 
the  same.arrangements  as  Princeton  in  respect  to  classical,  scientific,  special,  and  grad- 
uate courses,  with  hi^h  standards  of  admission  and  graduation.  Its  students  for  the 
year  numbered  143,  of  whom  99  were  in  the  classical  department,  38  in  the  soientifio, 
and  2  were  resident  graduates,  against  a  total  of  181  in  187(X-'71. 

The  two  other  institutions  designed  to  furnish  collegiate  instruction  are  Si,  Bene- 
dicft  Collegey  Newark,  and  Setan  Hall  Collegej  South  Orange,  founded  in  1856,  both 
Roman  Catholic.  While  collegiate  in  name,  the  courses  of  study  in  these  institutions 
scarcely  entitle  them  to  rank  with  Princeton  and  Rutgers,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  former.  The  latter,  Seton  Hall,  had  3  departments  of  study,  classical,  preparatory 
with  3  classes,  and  commerciaL 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  5  or  6  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  for  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of 
their  statistics,  see  corresponduig  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  collegiate  institutions  of  this  character  in  the  State  in  1879-'80  were  Rutgers 
Scientific  SchooL'Sevr  Brunswick,  which  forms  the  scientific  department  of  Rut^rs 
College,  is  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  United  States  land  ^ant ;  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science^  which  forms 
the  scientific  department  of  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  endowed  by  John  C.  Green, 
and  has  a  4  years'  course  covering  a  broad  scientific  field ;  and  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Tedinology,  Hoboken.  All  have  4  years'  courses  of  full  collegiate  standard,  with  ample 
instructing  forces  and  means  of  illustration  of  the  branches  taught  in  eacn. 

For  statistics  of  these  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  only  professional  schools  in  the  State  in  1879-^80  were  theological,  viz,  the  Qerman 
Theological  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Bloomfield  (Presbyterian) ;  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison  (Methodist  Episcopal);  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  New  Brunswick  |  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Princeton;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Seton  Hall,  South  Orange 
(Roman  Catholic).  The  course  in  this  last  covers  1  year  in  philosophy  and  4  in  the- 
ology ;  that  of  the  others  is  of  3  seminary  years,  meant  to  follow  a  coUe^ate  or  aca- 
demic course,  in  the  absence  of  which  an  examination  is  required  for  admission.  The 
library  of  Princeton  Seminary,  containing  about  32,000  volumes,  was  removed  during 
the  year  to  the  new  and  elegant  building  lately  erected  for  it  by  James  Lenox,  LL.D., 
of  New  York.  Both  this  and  Drew  Seminary  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  receive 
valuable  gifts.  Drew  was  thus  enabled  through  the  year  to  aid  its  students  to  the 
amount  of  $:),000. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools,  see  Taole  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  AND  OF  THE  BUND. 

As  reported  in  187&-'79,  New  Jersey  continued  through  1879-^80  to  send  her  youth 
of  these  classes  to  reputable  schools  in  other  States,  153  deaf-mutes  being  educated  in 
7  such  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $44,824,  and  34  blind  in  2  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $9,934. 
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BDUOATIOX  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MmDBD. 

At  the  Pennsylyania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Yonth  50  pupils  from  New 
Jersey  were  under  instraction,  at  a  cost  of  $12,453. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

The  New  Jerny  State  S^orm  School^  for  boys,  Jamesbnrg,  continued  through 
1879-^60  to  train  its  inmates  in  the  elements  of  a  good  English  edncation  in  its  school 
room,  in  farming  and  making  brick  on  the  farm,  in  making  and  laundering  shirts  and 
tailoring  in  the  shop ;  the  principles  of  morality  and  rehgion  were  also  inculcated. 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  institution  in  1874,  1,051  have  been  committed,  70  per 
cent,  of  whom  have  been  discharged  and  become  orderly  and  useful  members  of 
society.  During  the  year  104  were  committed  and  138  diflcharged ;  inmates,  258.  Many 
of  those  dismissed  are  visited  by  the  superintendent  and  others. — (Return.) 

The  State  InduBtrial  School  for  GirU,  Trenton,  established  in  1871,  had,  at  date  of  return 
for  1880,  31  white  and  10  colored  inmates ;  23  had  been  committedi  6  discharge<l,  and 
8  indentured.  The  inmates  are  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches,  in  house- 
hold work,  and  plain  sewing.  Fifteen  of  the  girls  had  learned  to  read  and  12  to  write. 
The  aim  of  the  managers  is  to  prepare  them  for  domestic  life,  either  in  families  or  in 
tiieir  own  homes.  The  whole  number  committed  was  148,  about  DO  of  whom  had 
become  orderly  and  useftd  members  of  society. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Of  the  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  State  Association  of 
School  Superintendents  no  account  has  reached  the  Bureau  at  date  of  going  to  press. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Ellib  a.  Afoab,  State  tuptrinUndent  qfpublieinttn^etionf  TreiUon, 
[Fifth  tenn,  Febmory  28, 1870,  to  Harch,  1882.] 
Mr.  Apgar  has  Mired  by  sacoiessiTe  reiilectioiis  since  1867. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION     AND     AT- 
TENDANCE. 

Yonth  of  school  affe  (5-21) 

In  common  schools 

Av.  daily  attendance... 
Attending    private    or 
chnrcli  schools. 

Attending  academies 

Atteo  dio  g  normiU  schools 

Attending  colleges 

In  medical  or  law  schools 

1,502,684 

1,028,110 

493,648 

135,433 

30,370 
5,807 
3,194 

1,521,953 
1,024,130 

494,  aso 

131,761 

31,421 
6,377 
4,012 

1,560,820 

1,030,779 

499,469 

135,956 

27,887 
6,319 
3,414 

1,596,846 

1,044,364 

515,225 

1-37,840 

31,421 

6,515 

2,675 

1,506 

1,224,321 

11,299 

11,781 

107 

9,969 

1,705 

175 

831,554 

$29,216,149 

7,187 

22,435 

29,622 

643 

1,176 

27,803 

18,605 

58 

11,478 

198 
$408  57 

46  68 

$11,240,036 
11,088,982 

$3,054,772 

1,683,064 

1,059,238 

531,835 

134,644 

29,983 

6,348 

2,921 

2,135 

1,235,269 

11,291 

11,788 

90 

10,004 

1,604 

176 

809,141 

$29,928,626 

7,428 

22.6ft5 

30,013 

728 

1,153 
28,132 
19,073 

58 
10,933 

188 
$411  55 

40  8S 

$11,558,607 
11,459,353 

$3,080,108 

Whole  number  under  in- 
struction. 

SCHOOLS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

School  distnctfl a 

Public  school-houses 

Loir 

1,202,914 

11,350 

11,728 

127 

9,914 

1,687 

176 

926,316 

$23,468,266 

6,461 

21,773 

28,2r>4 

533 

1,054 

26,667 

17,871 

58 

10,413 

180 
$372  86 

42  32 

$9,707,966 
9,607,904 

$2,978,577 

1,197,701 

11,367 

11,743 

121 

9.941 

1,681 

175 

874, 193 

$24,516,250 

6,670 

21,987 

28,657 

543 

1,095 

27,019 

18,056 

55 

8,683 

158 
$365  33 

44  08 

$10,472,420 
10,416,588 

$3,004,514 

1,204,355 

11,327 

11,739 

113 

9,939 

1,687 

175 

a'>6,555 

$27,196,420 

7,097 

22,367 

29,464 

632 

1,163 

27,669 

18,295 

55 

9,864 

179 
$405  31 

46  32 

$10,954,206 
10,946,007 

$3,029,514 

Frftmo 

Brick  or  stone  ...... .... 

Av.  school  term  in  days.. 
Volumes     in      district 

school  libraries. 
Valuation     of     i>ublic 

school  property. 

TEACHERS. 

Meu  teachiug  in  public 
schools. 

Women  in  the  same 

Whole  number 

Teachers  liceused  thro' 

normal  schools. 
By  State  superintendent. 
Bv  local  ofl  cers ...... . 

Employed  for  full  term . . 

Teachers'  institutes  held . 

Teachers  attending  in- 
stitutes. 

At.  attendance  at  each . . 

Average  annual  pay  of 
teacners.  . 

Average  monthly  pay. . . 

INCOME    AND    EXPENDI- 
TURES. 6 

Whole  receipts  for  pub- 
lic schools. 
Whole  expenditure 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fuodc' 

a  City  districtft,  which  would  make  8onie  700  more  anDoMly,  are  not  here  incladed. 
b  For  the  soke  of  uniformity  the  figures  for  receipt«  and  expenditurea  are  all  as  gi^en  in  toooMalT* 
State  reports,  less  balances  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  year. 
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OF  NEW  YORK— 1870-'71  TO  1879-»80, 


1875-'76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-^79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

1,585,601 

1,067,199 

541,610 

134,404 

1,586,234 

1,023,715 

559,537 

117,154 

1,615,256 

1,032,052 

577, 60J 

113,864 

1,628,727 

1,030,041 

570,382 

114,460 

1,641,173 

1,031,593 

573,089 

108,567 

I.   12,446 
I.    1,552 
I.    2,707 
D.   5,893 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 

138,48^ 

3,483 

79,441 

26,866 

30,175 
6,352 
3,011 
2,135 

29,519 

6,200 

3,102 

2,705 

1.182,395 

30,072 

5,522 

3,089 

2,218 

1,186,817 

30,377 

5,616 

3,468 

3,079 

1,187,041 

30,909 

5,753 

3,641 

3,232 

1,183,695 

I.     532 
I.     137 
I.     173 
I.     153 
D.   3,346 

I. 
D. 
I. 

539 

54 

447 

1,243,276 

b. 

'"i9,'2ib 

11,285 

11.824 

93 

10,025 

1.706 

175.5 

11,2^7 

11,833 

87 

10,031 

1,715 

178.5 

765,546 

11,270 

11,824 

84 

10,021 

1,719 

179 

751,534 

11,280 

11,862 

90 

10,050 

1,722 

179 

755,380 

11,263 

11,899 

83 

10,077 

1,739 

179 

735,653 

D.     17 
I.      37 
D.      7 
I.      27 
I.      17 

D. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
D. 

87 
171 

44 
163 

52 
3 

804,802 

bV  '19*727 

190,663 

$31,017,904 

$30,386,248 

$30,147,589 

$30,012,579 

$30,747,509 

I.  $734,930 

I.$7,279,243 

7,687 

7,850 

7,978 

8,164 

7,992 

D.     172 

I. 

1,511 

22,522 

36,209 

746 

22,311 

30.161 

835 

22,589 

30,567 

863 

22,505 

30,669 

891 

22,738 

30,730 

1,068 

I.     233 
I.      61 
L     177 

D. 

965 

2,476 

535 

1,169 

28,294 

19,342 

59 

10,991 

1,103 

28,218 

19,738 

59 

11,892 

1,043 

58,661 

19,948 

73 

13,354 

1,128 

28,650 

20,297 

78 

14,669 

1,083 

28,579 

20,597 

79 

15,404 

D.      45 
D.     71 
I.     300 
I.       1 
I.     835 

I. 

29 
1,912 
2,726. 

21 
4,991 

187 
$411  83 

201 
$401  04 

182 

$388  85 

186 
$374  45 

195 
$369  56 

I.       9 
D.   $4  89 

b. 

15 
$3  30 

46  92 

44  92 

43  44 

41  80 

41  40 

D.      40 

D. 

92 

$11,453,272 

$10,908,761 

$10,667,985 

$10,156,572 

$10,412,363 

I.  $255,791 

I. 

$704,397 

11,439,039 

10,976,234 

10,626,506 

10,349,118 

10,296,977 

D.   52,141 

I. 

689,073 

$3,105,389 

$3,130,763 

$3,156,063 

$3,226,285 

$3,251,286 

I.  $25,001 

I. 

$272,709 

eThis  does  not  hiolnde  the  United  Stiten  deposit  fnnd,  $25,000  of  the  income  of  which  goes  annnidly 
to  increaso  the  school  fund  principal,  while  $165,000  more  of  this  income  is  annually  appropriated  to 
the  State  schools.    The  deposit  fnnd  has  thus  become  substantially  part  of  the  school  fund. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  intrustod  with  the  supervisioa  of  common  school  interests  are  a  State 
saperintendent  of  pnblic  instmotiony  elected  since  1854  by  Joint  ballot  of  the  State 
senate  and  assembly  for  a  term  of  3  years;  a  district  school  commissioner  for  a  com- 
missioner district  composed  of  a  county  or  part  of  a  county,  elected  by  the  people 
every  third  year  since  1856;  district  trustees,  1  or  3  for  each  ordinary  school  district, 
ohosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  1  or  3  years'  terms :  and  boards  of  education  of 
union  school  districts,  chosen  for  3  years'  terms  after  the  first  election,  these  boards  to 
l>e  of  3  or  9  members,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  people. 

For  academic  and  collegiate  training,  including  medical  and  law  schools,  there  has 
been  since  1784,  and  more  effectively  since  1787,  a  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  composed  of  the  governor  and  3  other  State  officers,  with  19 
appointed  members,  these  last  without  limitation  of  term. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  are  free  to  every  child  5  to  21  years  of  age  residing 
in  the  districts  in  which  thev  are  held.  To  aid  in  keeping  them  thus  free,  the  State 
furnishes  from  taxes  and  school  funds  more  than  $3,000,000  yearly,  distributing  this 
sum  (partly  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  partly  on  that  of  average  attendance) 
to  such  districts  as  have  reported  free  schools  held  under  qualified  teachers  the  ftill 
legal  time.  The  people  raise  by  voluntarv  taxation  for  these  schools  about  t7.000,000 
additional  to  what  the  State  provides,  making  an  annual  total  of  above  $10,000,000. 
Most  of  this  great  sum  is  used  for  the  pay  of  teachers  and  school  officers;  about 
$2,300,000  for  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  school  libraries,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses ;  about  $2(X),000  for  training  teacners  in  institutes,  academies,  and 
normal  schools  under  State  direction;  the  remainder  to  encourage  academic  and 
higher  training  under  State  auspices,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  few  schools  for 
the  Indians  stui  residing  in  the  Stat^.  Teachers  for  the  State  schools  must  hold 
diplomas  from  a  State  normal  school,  irom  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, irom  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  they  intend  to  teach,  or 
from  the  corresponding  officer  of  a  village  or  city  that  has  a  school  system  of  its  own. 
To  those  without  such  evidence  of  qualification  no  employment  can  lawfully  be  given, 
nor  any  State  money  lawfully  be  paid.  They  may  attend  the  institutes  held  for  their 
improvement  without  loss  of  pay  for  the  time  so  spent.  School  libraries  have  been 
provided,  and  since  1838  $50,000  have  annually  been  appropriated  for  them  by  the 
otate,  districts  being  allowed  to  supplement  their  portions  with  $50  annually  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  bookcases. 
Diversion  of  the  State  money  to  other  purposes  is  permitted  when  100  to  125  books 
have  been  secured,  and  this  has  greatly  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  libraries.  The 
minimum  school  term  for  the  State  schools  nas  long  been  28  weeks  of  5  school  days 
each,  inclusive  of  legal  holidays.  In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  for  a 
legal  school  month,  a  calendar  month  is  held  to  be  such  by  the  State  department  of 
emication. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  showing  for  1879-^80,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is  not  as  good  as 
one  interested  in  educational  progress  could  desire.  There  was,  indeed,  an  increase 
of  ^255,791  in  the  revenue  for  the  State  schools,  the  u^ual  $25,000  addition  to  the 
capital  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  so  ^preat  a  rise  in  the  valuation  of  school  prop- 
erty^  as  indicates  great  increase  of  provision  for  housing  pupils  and  giving  them  seats, 
blackboards,  and  other  needful  advantages,  while  300  more  teachers  twui  before  so 
commended  themselves  by  their  work  and  deportment  as  to  be  employed  for  the  fhll 
term,  177  more  having  also  diplomas  £rom  the  normal  schools.  Yet,  with  all  these 
good  indications  of  the  State's  readiness  to  do  its  duty  by  the  schools,  only  1,552  more 
pupils  were  gathered  into  them  for  the  year  out  of  the  12,446  more  children  of  school 
age  and  out  of  5,893  besides  that  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  private  and  cliuioh 
schools.  Even  an  increase  of  532  in  academic  classes,  of  137  in  the  normal  schools,  of 
173  under  collegiate  instruction,  and  of  153  under  training  in  law  and  medicine,  did 
not  so  bring  up  the  whole  enrolment  as  to  prevent  a  decrease  of  3,346  in  the  number 
reported  as  pursuing  some  line  of  education.  The  only  offisets  to  this  considerable 
failing  off  are  (1)  an  increase  of  2,707  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  State  schools, 
and  (2)  a  continually  growing  number  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  dsewhere  who  do 
not  come  into  the  State  educational  purview,  but  who  attend  drawing  schools,  music 
schools,  cookeij  schools,  and  other  means  of  preparation  for  life's  duties  and  for  a 
useful  and  profitable  life  work. 

*The  increased  Tala&tion  of  all  school  property  for  the  year  was  |73i,930,  half  a  million  of  whioh 
may  be  taken  as  representing  new  or  improved  school-houses. 
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R^SUM^  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

As  rebpects  laws,  the  changes  from  1871  to  1880  in  matters  touching  the  State  school 
system  were,  in  1872,  an  act  to  appropriate  annually  for  the  benefit  of  academies  and 
academical  departments  of  union  schools  $125,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  b» 
derived  from  a  tax  of  V^  of  a  mill  on  each  |1  of  taxable  property ;  in  1874,  an  act  ''  to- 
secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  elementiuy  education; "  in  1875,  an  act  to  make  in- 
struction in  industrial  drawing  obligatory  in  the  State  normal  schools,  in  the  schools 
of  cities,  and  in  union  schools  incorporated  by  special  acts;  in  1876,  an  act  to  secure 
supervision  of  the  schools  in  incorporated  villages  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  by 
paying  towards  such  supervision  |800  annually  in  each  case ;  in  1877,  an  act  to  give- 
boards  of  education  in  cities  and  villages  and  annual  school  meetings  in  ordinary  dis- 
tricts the  right  and  duty  of  selecting  text  books  for  their  schools,  such  books,  however, 
once  adopt^  not  to  be  changed  in  less  than  five  years  except  by  a  three-fourths  vote ;. 
and  final! V,  in  1880,  an  act  to  authorize  duly  qualified  women  to  vot«  at  school  meetings 
and  to  hold  school  offices  and  another  act  to  restrict  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
g^ery  to  duly  graduated  persons.  There  was  also  in  1874  a  constitutional  change  (sec- 
tion 10,  article  VIll  of  the  constitution  of  1846)  by  which  a  door  was  opened  for  an 
appropriation  of  State  school  moneys  to  private  and  denominational  school  corpora- 
tions or  associations. — (Code  of  public  instruction,  1879,  and  annual  reports.) 

As  respects  the  actual  working  of  the  State  system,  the  figures  show  that  there  ha» 
been  a  great  advance  in  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  devoted  to  the  public 
schools,  the  old  log  school-houses  graaually  disappearing  and  convenient,  often  ele- 
:ant,  ones  of  frame,  brick,  or  stone  coming  in  their  place ;  that  the  whole  number  of 
•oildinffs  occupied  by  the  State  schools  was  171  greater  in  1880  than  in  1870-71,  and 
the  qu^ty  in  general  so  much  improved  as  to  increase  the  valuation  by  $7,279,243 ; 
that  the  teaching  in  them  was  also  improved  tbrough  the  presence  of  4,991  more  in- 
structors trained  in  institutes  and  of  535  more  graduates  of  normal  schools,  besides 
great  numbers  from  the  teachers'  classes  in  academies  and  from  partial  courses  in  the 
normal  schools ;  while,  on  the  whole,  2,476  more  teachers  were  employed  at  the  close  of 
the  10  years  than  at  the  beginning,  and  2,726  more  were  retained  continuously  through 
the  year.  As  one  consequence  ofthis  better  housing  and  better  teaching,  we  find  an 
increase  of  79,441  in  the  average  daily  attendance  in  State  schools,  though  private  and 
church  schools  fell  off  26,866  in  their  attendance. 

But  it  is  discouraging  that  with  a  growth  138,489  in  the  number  of  youth  entitled 
to  instruction  only  3,483  more  pupils  were  on  the  State  school  rolls :  that  under  all 
forms  of  instruction  rejwrted  there  were  19,219  fewer  pupils  in  1880  than  in  1870-71 ; 
that  there  were  190,663  fewer  volumes  in  the  district  school  libraries ;  and  that,  with 
a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  teaching,  the  pay  of  teachers  had  diminished 
on  an  average  |3.30  a  year. 

Very  much  of  the  progress  noted  is  iu  the  numerous  city  and  village  districts  of 
the  State,  where  good  school  boards  and  liberal  pay  of  teachers  are  the  general  rule. 
To  improve  the  unsatisfactory  educational  condition  of  the  country  districts,  the  chief 
teachers  of  the  State  have  for  years  been  urging  the  introducMon  of  the  township  sys- 
tem, in  the  hope  of  thus  securing  intelligent  supervision,  better  teaching,  and  more  re- 
munerative pay. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  remnants  of  several  tribes  of  Indians  stiU  hold  reservations  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  of  the  1,590  youth  of  school  age  amone  these,  1,164  were  enrolled 
in  1879-'80  in  the  State  schools  held  for  them,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  625. 
This  was  not  quite  as  good  as  in  1870-71,  when  out  of  1,774  Indian  school  youtn  and 
1,192  enrolment,  there  were  706  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

kindbroXrten. 

Only  3  Kindergarten  appear  to  have  existed  in  this  State  in  1871  j  11  were  reported 
in  1873,  and  26  in  1878,  while  for  18H0  there  were  42  presenting  their  statistics  out  of 
a  list  of  52,  two  of  them  important  normal  training  schools  for  Kindergarten  teachers 
and  several  others  free  Kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  care  of  the  interests  of  public  schools  there  is  in  each  city  a  board,  varying: 
in  number  and  in  title,  each  city  usually  having  a  superintendent  chosen  by  the  board. 
In  New  York  City  the  board  consists  of  21  commissioners  from  the  city  at  large,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  He  also  appoints  3  inspectors  for  each  of  the  8  school  districts- 
into  which  the  city  is  divided.  The  commissioners  and  inspectors  serve  for  terms  of 
3  years,  one-third  being  liable  to  change  each  year.  Every  2  years  the  board  elects  a 
citv  superintendent  or  schools  and  7  assistant  superintendents ;  and,  having  first  ap- 
pointed 5  trustees  of  schools  for  each  ward,  changes  or  reappoints  1  of  the  5  each  year,, 
securing  thus  a  union  of  fr'esh  life  and  tried  experience. 
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STATISTICS. 
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Children  of 
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Enrolment 
inpnbUo 
aoooola. 


Arerftge 
daUv  M. 
tendance. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expend- 
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AlbMiy 

Anbnm 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

Boffido 

Cohoes 

Ehnlra 

Hndaon 

Ithaoa 

Kinnton 

LocKDort 

LonglalAnd  City 

Newonrgh 

New  York 

Ogdensborg 

Osweeo 

Pougnkeepsie — 

Rocheater 

Rome 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady 

Svraoose 

Troy 

Utica 


1, 


00,903 

21.924 

17,815 

560,680 

155,137 

19,418 

20,541 

8,070 

9,105 

8,780 

13,522 

17,129 

18,060 

206,577 

10,341 

21, 117 

20,207 

80,863 

12,194 

10,820 

13,655 

61,791 

56,504 

33,031 


85,411 

6,070 

4,852 

181,083 

56,000 
7,001 
6,207 
2,075 
2,680 
2,704 
4,000 
5,056 
5,897 
385,000 
4,044 
8,677 
6,002 

37,000 


2,528 
4.500 
18,282 
18,464 
11,812 


14,040 
8,040 
8,147 

00,663 

18,606 
8,760 
4,253 
1,158 
1,075 
1,880 
2,640 
3,742 
3,348 
177, 611 
2,070 
4.102 
8,120 

12,871 


9,175 
2,232 
2,166 
52,677 
14,555 
1,601 
8,032 


1,384 
1,088 
1,565 


2,219 
113,198 
1,114 
2,730 
2,020 


1,742 
2,288 
9,276 
9,351 
5,491 


1,061 


7,426 
5,613 
3,727 


250 

66 

58 

1,815 

430 
43 
77 
21 
82 
33 
44 
50 
58 
3,202 
30 
67 
50 

250 


83 
42 
170 
142 
102 


$106,186 
52.701 
43,047 
065,340 
847,205 
83,382 
70,845 
15,647 
24.889 
22,472 
32,410 


44,135 
8,415,822 
21,203 
38,931 
37,835 


21,004 
23,002 
120,843 
106,300 
84,680 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Albarty  daring  1879-^80  improved  4  of  its  public  school  buildings  in  the  direction  of 
health,  increased  accommodations,  and  teaching  facilities,  adding  seating  capacity 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  new  bnilding.  One  new  building  was  nearly  completed  at 
date  of  report,  and  the  erection  of  several  others^to  take  the  place  of  old  ones,  was 
contemplated.  The  public  school  enrolment  was  5b3  less  than  the  year  before,  aver- 
age daily  attendance  less  by  18,  while  in  punctuality  there  was  a  gain  of  1  per  cent. 
J^  compared  with  1871,  the  increase  in  enrolment  was  3,110.  and  in  average  daily 
Attendance,  2,996.  The  arrangements,  classification,  and  stanaard  of  admission  of  the 
high  school  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  reported  in  187cM79.  The  3  evening 
schools,  in  the  report  of  the  year  before  regarded  as  of  questionable  utility,  seem  to 
have  been  discontinued.  In  the  high  school  there  was  an  attendance  of  595.  The 
condition  of  all  the  schools  was  reported  as  highly  satisfctctory, — (City  report,  1879-'80.) 

Auburn  continued  to  class  her  public  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the 
last  having  English  and  classical  departments.  In  1879-^80  mere  was  an  increase  of 
104  in  enrolment,  of  45  in  average  daily  attendance^  and  of  10  teachers.  The  hish 
school  graduated  28.  New  and  enlarged  school  buildings  had  been  erected  during  tne 
year  before,  and  a  general  improvement  of  the  old  ones  nad  put  all  in  good  condition, 
especially  as  to  light,  heal^  and  ventilation.  Nearly  83  i>er  cent,  of  pupils  registered 
attended  more  than  the  14  weeks  required  by  the  compulsory  law,  white  over  76  per 
cent,  attended  more  than  20  weeks.  The  report  is  silent  as  to  the  evening  school 
neretofore  reported.  Comparing  1870-71  with  1879-'80,  the  increase  in  school  popula- 
tion was  1,487;  in  teachers,  26;  in  enrolment,  206;  in  average  attendance,  662;  in 
attendance  in  private  schools,  500;  and  13  of  the  40  teachers  employed  10  vears  ago 
were  still  connected  with  the  schools.  The  high  school  during  the  10  years  had  griKL- 
uat-ed  136.  The  most  important  modification  of  the  course  ofstudy  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  systematic  training  in  vocal  music  and  industrial  drawing  in  all  the  grades, 
the  last  in  1S75.  One  feature  of  the  school  work  which  proved  very  valuable  was  the 
punctually  attended  teachers'  monthly  meetings. —  (City  report,  1879-^80.) 

Binghamton  continued  to  class  her  public  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high, 
the  course  covering  12  years.  The  high  school  had  4  courses,  Engbsh,  scientific,  Latin- 
scientific,  and  classical,  each,  except  the  English,  extending  over  4  years.  This  course 
of  study  for  the  first  time  became  uniform  and  definite  in  1878;  vocal  music  and  in- 
dustrial drawing  are  included.  In  1879-'60  the  number  of  youtn  of  school  age  not  in 
school  was  2,672  more  than  the  daily  attendance,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
1,230,  showing  that  the  compulsory  law  had  not  secured  in  this  place  the  desired  re- 
sult.—  (Return.) 

The  Brooklyn  board  of  education  in  1880  had  under  its  care  58  separate  school 
organizations,  conducted  in  60  buildings,  with  seating  capacity  for  64,^,  under  the 
supervision  ot  53  local  committees,  besides  having  the  direction  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  sevend  benevolent  institutions,  only  3  of  which  receive  any  portion  of  the  pnblio 
fund.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  inspect  them  and  decide  whether  they 
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may  participate  in  the  distribatiou  of  the  10  per  ceut.  of  the  excise  fees  for  selliu^ 
alcoholic  beverages.  In  place  of  the  11  industrial  schools  mentioned  in  report  of  1871) 
only  3  appear  in  report  of  lti80,  and  6  orphan  asylums.  In  these  3  industrial  schools 
604  children  were  taught  who  otherwise  would  have  received  no  instruction.  The 
teachers  see  that  these  children  have  shoes,  then  a  breakfast  for  such  as  have  had 
none,  and  that  they  are  washed  and  furnished  with  at  least  one  comfortable  garment, 
and  at  noon  a  dinner.  In  the  6  orphan  asylums  instruction  is  given  in  the  common 
branches,  and  during  the  year  1,.5B3  were  taught,  making  a  total  in  both  classes  of 
institutions  of  2,187.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50,000  attend  private  and  parochial 
schools,  an  increase  of  30,000  over  1879.  Brooklyn  classes  her  schools  as  central 
grammar  (with  3  divisious  and  6  grades),  intermediate,  and  primary  (each  having  0 

grades).  The  29  schools  were  in  session  206  days,  during  which  there  were  tausht  in 
biem,  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  93,923 ;  adding  to  these  the  number  in  the 
industrial  and  orphan  schools,  2,187,  and  the  «50,000  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
a  grand  total  of  146,110  is  reached.  In  the  412  sessions  held  there  was  a  decrease 
of  615  in  number  taught  and  of  181  in  average  attendance,  attributed  to  tlie  preva- 
lence of  contagious  diseases  during  the  4  months  preceding  vacation.  The  11  evening 
schools  were  in  session  11  weeks,  with  an  improvement  in  discipline  and  usefulness 
secured  by  the  employment  of  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  than  heretofore  engaged. 
An  additional  evening  high  school  was  established  and  held  a  session  of  7  weeks,  with 
an  enrolment  of  572  and  an  average  attendance  of  308;  the  other,  with  a  session  of  11 
weeks,  enrolled  817,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  391.  The  total  enrolment  in 
the  13  evening  schools  was  7,871,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,421,  employing  19S 
teachers.  In  the  school  buildings  now  occupied  there  are  sittings  for  8,500  additional 
pupils,  while  there  were  6,500  in  the  schools  below  the  statutory  age  of  5  years.  The 
estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $5,087,053.  Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship 
entered  into  the  instruction  for  the  year. — (City  report  and  return.) 

BuftUo  in  1879-^80  had  42  school  buildings,  containing  228  rooms ;  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  enrolment  of  6,110  and  in  daily  attendance  of  252;  increase  in  teachers,  3. 
Music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  (German  were  taught  by  special  teachers.  There 
was  an  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  9,628.  At  Jast  date 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  schools  they  were  arranged  under  3  departments,  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  high,  the  2  former  having  10  grades,  the  last  4  courses,  business, 
EngliiBh,  Bcientinc,  and  classical.  Buffalo  claims  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first 
free  schools  in  the  State  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  city. 

Cohoea  reported 8  school  buildings,  49  school  rooms,  with  2,110  sittings;  increase  in 
enrolment,  173;  decrease  in  daily  attendance,  164.  Evening  schools  were  taught  and 
special  instruction  given  in  music  and  industrial  drawing  in  all  the  grades.  The  city 
classes  her  schools  as  primary,  Intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  each  department  con- 
sisting of  3  grades  and  each  grade  occupying  1  year.  There  was  an  estimated  enrolment 
in  private  and  parochial  scnools  of  5()()«  and  an  estimated  value  of  school  property  of 
$100,000.— (City  return.} 

Elmira  in  1879-^80  had  6  school  building,  containing  33  rooms ;  number  of  sittings 
not  given.  The  city  arranges  her  public  schools  in  4  departments,  primary,  inter- 
mediate, advanced,  and  academic,  each  having  three  divisions  covering  1  year.  The 
academv  has  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes,  one  school  year  being  allotted  to  the 
w<H-k  of  each  class.  There  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  139;  a  decrease  in  daily 
attendance  of  48  and  of  4  in  teachers,  with  an  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  300.  Evening  schools  appear  to  have  been  taught  and  special  instruction 
given  in  music.  Teachers  are  required  to  meet  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  montJi, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  for  such  drill  and  exercise  as  may  fit  them 
to  secure  unity  and  efficiency  in  their  work. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Ithaca  in  1879-^80  built  a  new  school-house,  giving  to  the  city  a  total  of  6  buildings, 
containing  23  rooms,  with  1,613  sittings.  For  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were 
3  buildings,  with  an  enrolment  of  75.  The  public  schools  were  classed  as  primary, 
inteimediate,  and  high,  covering  12  years  of  study,  of  which  4  were  devoted  to  the  high 
school.  In  this,  after  the  first  year,  there  ai*e  4  courses,  English,  scientific,  Latin- 
ecientific,  and  classical.  This  school  had  an  enrolment  of  192,  and  reported  to  the 
regents  102  as  having  pursued  higher  studies  for  at  least  4  months,  a  number  greater 
than  for  any  previous  year.  In  enrolment  of  all  the  schools  there  was  an  increase  of 
144  ;  in  daily  attendance,  of  115.  Comparing  1879-'80  with  187(M71  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  school  population  of  522 ;  in  average  attendance,  of  712,  and  in  expenditure, 
of  $15,687.  In  1874-^5  the  present  graded  system  was  established,  under  which  the 
schools  have  attained  a  hi^h  position. —  (Report  and  return.) 

Kingston  in  1879-^80  had  in  its  special  school  district  5  school  buildings,  containing 
29  rooms,  with  1,671  sittings.  All  the  houses,  with  their  outbuildings,  fences,  and 
grounds,  were  improved  during  the  summer  recess.  The  board  classed  its  schools  as 
primary,  high,  and  academic.  In  all  the  schools  below  the  academy  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  94  in  enrolment  and  of  100  in  daily  attendance,  and,  including  the  91  in  the 
academy,  the  decrease  was  117  as  compared  with  1878-^9.    This  falling  off  was  largely 
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caused  by  local  circnmstances  whicli  were  unusual  and  are  not  likely  to  recur.  The 
number  of  days  lost  by  absence  and  tardiness  was  1,347  below  that  of  1878-79.  In 
the  primary  school  there  was  a  marked  improvement,  the  pupils  promoted  to  the 
grade  above  being  not  only  better  scholars,  but  in  their  average  age  below  those  of  any 
previous  year.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music  and  industrial  drawing.  The 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  197,  being  3  less  than  in  the 
previous  year. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Lockport  in  1879-'80  had  7  school  buildings  containing  33  rooms  with  2,664  sittings, 
and  continued  to  arrange  its  schools  under  4  departments,  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  academic,  divided  into  11  grades,  each  grade  below  the  academic  com* 
prising  the  work  of  one  year,  except  the  nrst,  which  required  about  5  months.  The 
system  of  gradation  was  thus  that  of  yearl;^  ^ades,  with  half  yearly  divisions,  so 
that  in  nearly  all  classes  there  might  be  2  divisions  of  pupils,  one  a  half  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the' other.  In  the  academic  department  there  were  2  optional  courses  of  4 
years  each,  English  or  classical.  Frencn  or  German  could  be  taken  in  the  place  of 
Latin  in  the  English  course.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music,  industrial  draw- 
ing, penmanship,  German,  and  French.  There  was  the  same  number  of  teachers  as 
in  the  previous  year,  with  but  a  slight  variation  in  enrolment  and  daily  attendance, 
while  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  The 
estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $105,000. — (City  report  and  return.) 

At  Long  Island  City  the  training  in  correct  expression  as  the  basis  of  grammatical 
instruction  was  begun  with  the  primarv  grades,  and  afterwards  technical  grammar 
was  made  practical  by  combining  it  with  composition  writing.  In  teaching  arithme- 
tic, principles  were  explained  first,  and  then  practical  examptos  based  on  these  princi- 
ples were  given  the  pupils  to  solve,  the  teacher  making  explanations  to  those  that 
failed  after  an  earnest  effort  to  succeed.  United  States  history  was  taught  with 
special  aim  to  place  before  the  pupils  examples  worthy  of  imitation,  with  such  philoso- 
pny  of  history  as  they  could  comprehend.  And  as  one  teacher  held  a  State  certificate 
and  8  others  diplomas  from  normal  schools,  while  27  pupils  passed  so  good  an  exami- 
nation as  to  receive  licenses  to  teach,  it  may  be  presumed  that  much  of  the  teaching 
for  the  year  was  very  good. — (Report.) 

Newhurgh  in  1879-'60  continued  to  arrange  its  schools  under  3  departments,  primary, 
grammar,  and  academic,  with  increased  thoroughness  in  all  the  grades  of  study. 
The  enrolment  was  617  more  than  in  1878-'79,  the  daily  attendance  21  less,  and  2  more 
teachers  were  employed.  There  were  6  school  buildings,  having  58  rooms,  with  2,500 
sittings.    Industrial  drawing,  which  by  the  law  of  1875  was  then  introduced  into  the 

Srimary  scboolM,  was  in  1879--^60  for  the  first  time  taught  in  all  the  grades.  Truancy 
ad  been  much  lessened.  The  half  day  system  had  been  advantageously  introduced 
in  the  lowest  grade.  An  improved  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  was  also  introduced, 
in  which  2  text  oooks,  instead  of  5,  were  used,  dropping  much  that  was  regarded  as 
useless  and  dril.mg  thoroughly  in  what  was  practical.  The  results  obtamed  were 
quite  satisfactory.  The  evening  schools  were  poorly  attended.  There  were  244 
enrolled  in  priva*  o  and  parochifJ  schools.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property 
was  $185,000. —  (C»ty  report  and  return.) 

New  York  in  1879-'80  had  under  the  management  of  her  board  of  education  114  pri- 
mary schools  and  departments;  103  ^ammar  schools,  besides  5  grammar  and  primary 
schools  for  colored  children ;  24  evening  schools  for  the  common  branches,  2  for  oolored 
children,  and  1  evening  high  school  for  males ;  a  normal  college  for  femaJes ;  training 
department  of  the  normal  college,  and  1  nautical  school ;  in  all,  252  public  schools 
and  departments,  besides  16  corporate  schools  which  participate  in  the  school  fund, 
making  a  total  of  268.  The  whole  number  taucht,  including  1,369  colored,  18,472  in 
evening  schools,  191  in  the  nautical  and  23,061  in  corporate  schools,  amounted  to 
267,944,  an  increase  of  3.771;  while  the  average  attendance  was  133,096;  cost  of 
teachers'  wages  $2,550,000,  as  against  $2,497,947  in  1878-79,  an  increase  of  $52,063. 
There  were  127  school  buildings,  4  of  which  were  built  in  1880,  with  accommodations 
for  144,413.  Of  the  3,169  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  222  were  men  and  2,947  women; 
while  245  were  in  evening  schools  and  273  were  teachers  of  special  subjects :  music,  draw- 
ing, i^ench,  and  German.  There  were  1,500  sittings  added,  and  5,600  new  sittings 
were  to  be  completed  by  May  1,  1881.  The  large  decrease  of  attendance  at  the  colored 
schools  since  1878  and  the  presence  of  many  colored  children  in  the  other  schools  in- 
dicated the  CTadual  absorption  of  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  separate  class 
of  schools.  The  evening  high  school  contmued  to  furnish  instruction  to  a  large  class 
of  young  and  middle-aged  men,  a  great  majority  of  whom  devote  their  time  to  some 
study  which  will  be  of  most  practical  use  to  them.  The  number  admitted  was  1,176, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1,054,  of  whom  76  were  present  every  evening  during 
the  term ;  450  received  certificates,  and  45  diplomas.  In  both  the  evening  schools  the 
average  attendance  during  the  t^rm  of  90  nights  was  6,619,  of  whom  4,189  were  males 
and  2^7  females.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the  classification,  time  of  com- 
mencing instruction,  appointment  of  teachers,  courses  of  study,  and  location  of  these 
schools.    The  Normal  College,  including  the  training  department,  had  in  18^  an  aver- 
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ftge  attendance  of  2,147,  and  graduated  361 ;  making  since  1870  a  total  of  2,263  gradu- 
ates, of  whom  more  than  throe-fonrths  have  taught  in  the  public  schools ;  at  date  of 
report,  100  were  employed.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  the  theory  and- practice  of 
teaching,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  grammar  grades,  the  school  being  not 
only  the  largest  of  the  kind,  but  the  best  equipped  for  the  work  it  was  established  to  do. 
The  nautical  school  on  board  the  ship  St.  Mary's  continued  to  do  satisfactory  work. 
The  number  of  boys  at  the  examination,  April,  1880,  was  97,  there  being  an  average 
monthly  attendance  of  105.  The  usual  summer  cruise  began  in  May,  and  after  visit- 
ing several  portB  in  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  the  ship  re- 
turned in  October,  having  made  a  cruise  of  8,000  miles,  when  46  of  the  bo^s  graduated 
and  soon  found  employment.  The  boys  in  this  school  are  thoronghlv  trained  in  navi- 
gation and  seamanship^  and  some  of  its  graduates  have  become  omcers  of  ships  and 
are  highly  esteemed  in  the  service.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  institu- 
tion sustained  by  city  taxation  and  offering  tuition  free,  had  in  February,  1880,  an  en- 
rolment of  1,138,  being  122  less  than  ifi  the  preceding  year,  due  to  a  change  in  the 
standard  of  admission.  The  recent  adoption  of  a  graded  course  of  music  throughout 
was  giving  general  satisfaction.  The  gradual  introduction  of  the  Normal  College 
graduates  as  teachers  of  music  contribute<l  largely  to  the  improvement.  lu  nearly 
every  department,  male  as  well  as  female,  music  had  grown  to  be  an  interesting  feature 
in  class  room  exercises.  In  drawing  much  creditable  work  was  done.  Of  the  2,415 
classes  examined,  1,673  were  markecf  excellent,  689  good,  52  fair;  making  an  average 
proficiency  of  92  per  cent.  The  discipline  of  the  schools,  previously  reported  as  highly 
commendable,  continued  to  receive  increased  attention  with  encouraging  results. 
The  severest  punishment  allowed  by  law  was  suspension.  During  the  year  only  150 
were  suspended,  87  from  the  male  grammar  school,  1  from  the  lemale,  60  from  the 
primary  departments,  and  2  from  colored  schools,  being  40  less  than  during  the  previ- 
ous year;  of  these,  36  were  restored.  The  total  appropriatiou  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools  from  1871  to  1880  was  $34,093,283.— (City  report,  1880.) 

Ogdensburg  arranges  tier  schools  as  primary  and  grammar,  each  having  a  four  years' 
course;  had  9  school  buildings,  containing  14  rooms  with  2,500  sittings;  estimated  en- 
rolment in  private  and  parochial  schools,  570.  The  schools  were  taught  199  of  the 
200  school  days.    The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $45,000. — (City  return. ) 

Oswego  had  15  school  buildings,  containing  21  school  rooms  with  3,860  sittings.  She 
classes  her  schools  as  primary,  with  a  three  years*  course,  and  grammar,  with  a  junior 
and  senior  course  of  three  years  each.  There  were  also  an  unclassified  school  with  no 
prescribed  course  of  study  and  an  arithmetic  school  for  winter  only.  The  estimated 
enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  1,246.  Schools  were  taught  197  of  the 
198  school  days  in  the  year.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $168,380. —  (City 
return.) 

Poughkeepsie  in  1879-'80  arranged  her  schools  under  four  departments,  introductory, 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  covering  12  years,  3  to  each  of  the  first  two,  2  to  the 
grammar,  and  4  to  the  high,  all  taught  in  12  schools,  11  of  which  are  below  the  high, 
occupying  11  school-houses,  with  53  rooms  and  2,930  sittings.  There  wore  12  private 
and  parochial  schools,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  712.  Special  instruction  wa<i 
^iveu  in  music.  In  enrolment  there  was  a  decrease  of  782,  in  average  attendance  of 
66,  and  in  teachers  of  9.  The  progress  of  the  schools  in  all  the  departments  was  re- 
ported to  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year  as  shown  in  the  percentage  of  attendance 
to  enrolment,  in  thoroughness  and  fairness  of  examinations,  and  in  promptness  in  re- 
porting.   Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $122,600. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Hockester^a  school  system  includes  five  departments,  primary,  intermediate,  indus- 
trial, free  academy,  and  corporate.  Statistics  beyond  those  given  in  the  table  are  not 
r«>ortcd  at  date  of  going  to  press. 

In  Saratoga  Springs  the  public  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  junior,  grammar, 
and  academic,  occupying  12  buildings,  with  15  rooms  and  1,712  sittings.  In  private 
and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  159.  Instruction  in  music 
by  a  special  teacher  and  in  drawing  by  the  regular  teachers  was  given  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. An  evening  school  was  in  session  under  two  teachers,  with  an  enrolment  of  89. 
The  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance  were  about  the  same  as  in  1879.  Esti- 
mated value  of  school  property,  |71,000. — (City  report  and  return.) 

The  public  schools  of  Schenectady  were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high,  each  having  4  courses  of  3  years,  with  a  supx>lementary  course  of  1  year  for 
joung ladies.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  450 ;  estimated 
value  of  school  property,  $72,000. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Syracuse  had  18  school  buildings^  with  94  rooms  with  8,643  sittings.  The  schools 
were  classed  as  high,  senior,  junior,  and  primary,  employing  169  regular  and  2 
special  teachers.  In  average  daily  attendance  there  was  a  gain  of  92;  percentage  on 
enrolment,  96.  The  curriculum  in  some  departments  was  much  improved.  Great  im- 
provement in  writing  was  made,  a  special  teacher  bein^  introduced  into  the  primary 
schools,  who  used  the  pencil  instead  of  the  pen.  Drawing  and  music  were  taught  iii 
all  the  grades  by  special  teachers.    The  ungraded  and  evening  schools  were  discou- 
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tinned.  A  training  school  to  fit  youn^^  ladies  to  teach  was  established.  Sewing  schools 
were  opened  in  all  the  wards  bnt  one  by  the  ladies  of  an  employment  society.  Es- 
timated value  of  school  property,  |779,900. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Troy  in  1879-'80  had  17  school  buildings,  containing  45  school  rooms  with  6«500 
sittings.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high, 
with  an  enrolment  of  446  beyond  that  of  the  previous  year;  but  there  was  a  loss  of 
46  in  attendance  and  of  9  in  teachers.  Besides  these,  2  orphan  asylums  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  education  and  participate  in  the  school  fund :  the  Troy 
Oiphan  Asylum,  with  a  daily  attendance  oi  71,  and  Troy  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  with 
a  daily  attendance  of  175.  There  were  13  private,  and  parochial  schools;  e^timate4. 
eurolment,  1,200.  The  high  school  had  a  monthly  attendance  of  137.  Special  in- 
struction was  given  in  vocal  music.  For  a  good  ]mrt  of  the  year,  meetings  were  held 
on  Saturdays  Ibr  normal  training  of  teachers.  The  school-houses  were  in  bad  con- 
<lition,  yet  the  work  of  the  year  was  progressive.  The  exnminations  for  admission  to 
the  high  school  indicated  better  work  in  all  the  grades  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Writing  in  some  form  was  a  daily  exercise  from  the  day  a  child  entered  on  to  the  end 
of  the  course.  In  discipline  there  was  a  pleasing  improvement,  indicating  a  better 
governing  power  at  work,  the  suspensions  being  only  26.  Estimated  value  of  school 
property,  |243,800. — (City  report  and  return.) 

TJiica  reported  18  school  buildings,  with  40  rooms  and  4,694  sittings.  The  schools 
were  classeil  as  primary,  intermediate,  advanced,  and  academic,  the  first  3  having 
courses  of  3  years  each,  while  the  academic  incIndcNil  a  normal  course  of  2  years  and  an 
academic  of  4,  the  studies  of  the  first  2  years  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  normal. 
There  was  an  increased  enrolment  of  235  over  previous  year;  average  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  74.  The  ungraded  and  evening  schools  seem  to  have  been 
successful,  the  former  having  an  enrolment  of  77  and  the  latter  of  235.  The  annoy- 
auces  occasioned  by  having  boys  and  girls  together  in  the  evening  schools  have  been 
avoided  by  giving  to  them  each  2  separate  evenings.  The  various  improvements  of 
school  property  begun  in  1878-79  were  completed,  and  the  buildings  were  all  in  good 
repair,  with  remodelled  and  enlarged  rooms,^  new  furniture,  and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  condition.  Still  more  repairs  were  going  on  and  the  erection  of  two 
large  houses  was  progressing.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music,  drawing,  and 
penmanship.  Encouraging  progress  was  made  in  discipline  and  arresting  truancy, 
and  the  year  was  one  of  prosperity.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  1,100;  estimated  value  of  school  property,  |688,479. — (City  report  ana  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  laws  of  1875,  the  State  superintendent  has  general  supervision  of  the  State 
normals  at  Brockjwrt,  Buffalo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  Oswego,  and  Potsdam, 
as  well  as  of  any  other  State  normals  established  hereafter.  The  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity are  associated  with  the  St>ate  superintendeut  in  the  management  of  the  Albany 
school.  All  these  schools  were  in  active  operation  prior  to  1870,  except  those  at 
Buffalo  and  Geneseo,  which  were  organized  in  1871.  Appointments  for  admission  are 
made  by  the  State  superintendent,  subject  to  a  required  examination.  Theie  are  three 
courses  of  study:  an  elementary  English,  an  advanced  English,  and  a  classical,  cov- 
ering, respectively,  two,  three,  and  four  years  of  40  weeks  each.  Academical  de- 
partments were  maintained  until  June,  1877,  in  7  of  the  schools  (the  one  at  Albany 
alone  excepted):  since  then  only  the  normals  at  Brockport  and  Friefdonia  retain  such 
departments.  There  were,  however,  so-called  academic  pupils  at  some  of  the  t*chools, 
yet  no  separate  classes,  except  at  Geneseo,  where  there  was  one  separate  recitation  daily 
for  this  class  of  pupils.  These  normals  are  reported  to  be  growing  in  usefulness  and 
favor.  In  1W70-71  there  was  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,:W1  pupils  and  1%  were 
craxluated.  In  1879-^80  the  number  of  pupils  was  5,753;  number  of  graduates,  271. 
For  detailed  statistics  of  pupils  in  the  training  schools  and  normal  departments,  see 
Table  III  of  the  appendix.  For  a  fuller  description  of  these  schools,  sec  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879.  — (State  reports  ana  circulars.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Kormal  College,  ofih^  City  of  Neto  York  opened  on  February  15, 1870,  with  1,068 
students  admitted  by  competitive  written  examination  and  37*  by  private  examina- 
tion, 1,105  in  all.  The  college  was  then  organized  in  3  divisions — introductory, 
sophomore,  and  senior — and  a  3  years*  course  was  maintained  until  1879,  when  it  was 
extended  to  4  years  for  all  new  students.  The  standard  of  admission  has  been  grad- 
ually raised  during  these  years,  and  yet  in  1880  (though  the  questions  for  admission 
were  more  difficult  than  ever  before)  650  candidates  passed  a  successful  examination. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  1870  was  96;  in  1880  it  was  3G1,  there  being  then  2,378 
students.  —  (City  report  for  1670,  tenth  annual  reiwrt,  and  retuni.) 
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A  training  Bobool  for  young  ladies  intending  to  teach  T^as  organized  at  Syracuse  In 
187^'80.— (City  report.) 

A  Normal  Training  School  for  Kindergarten  TaacA^«,  orgauized  in  1872  in  New  York 
City,  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  John  Kraus  and  Mrs.  Krans-Bolte.  The  course  is 
2  years.  In  1879  there  were  27  pupils  attending.  Another,  with  a  course  of  9  months 
in  ordinary  cases,  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Emily  M.  Ck)e,  of  the  American  Kindergarten,  in 
the  same  city. 

teachers'  classes  in  academies  AMD  COLLEGES. 

In  1877  the  regents  of  the  uniyersity  were  authorized  to  designate  academies  and 
academical  departments  of  union  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  give 
instruction  **  in  the  science  and  practice  of  common  school  teaching."  The  annual 
appropriation  for  this  work  was  made  from  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  but  for 
several  years  the  income  of  this  fund  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  appropriations 
made.  Recently  notice  was  given  by  the  comptroller  to  the  regents  that  after  allow- 
ing apportionments  for  instruction  given  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  187d-'79 
payments  would  be  withheld  until  further  action  by  the  legislature.  Owing  to  this, 
the  regents  decided  that  no  appointments  to  ^ve  such  instruction  could  bo  legally 
made  until  the  requisite  fund  should  be  provided.  The  legislature,  however,  appropri- 
ated $27,832  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies  in  1880,  and  it  was  hoped  that  like  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  would  be  continued.  Instruction  was  also  giveu  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  school  discipline,  &,c..  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  term  at  Alfred 
University,  ASred,  and  Hamilton  College,  Clinton;  but  at  Hamilton  this  appears  to 
have  ceased  with  1880. —  (State  report  and  catalogues.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Under  the  general  school  law  each  school  commissioner  is  to  organize  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, or  in  concert  with  the  other  commissioners  in  his  county  to  organize  for  the 
combined  districts,  a  teachers'  institute,  and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  the  teach- 
ers thereat,  if  possible.  The  act  relating  to  institutes  does  not  apply  to  the  county  of 
New  York,  ana  the  territory  of  Hamilton  County  is  so  situated  that  the  teachers  are 
better  accommodated  in  the  institutes  of  adjoining  counties.  In  1871  institutes  were 
held  in  the  other  58  counties,  with  an  attendance  of  10,413  teachers,  at  an  average 
expense  of  $1.65  per  capita:  in  1880  there  were  79  institutes,  15,404  in  attendance ; 
expense,  $1.01  per  capita.  The  usual  institute  was  oi^anized  in  1880  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations.  The  institutes  are  reported  to  be 
of  far  greater  value  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  and  to  have  grown  steadily 
in  favor  with  commissioners,  teachers,  and  the  public. — (State  report.) 

educational  journals. 

These  were  in  1880  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly,  published  simultaneously  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  then  in  its  sixth  volume;  the  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse  (organ 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association),  entering  its  seventh  volume  that  year;  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  then  in  its  third  year;  the  American  Kindergarten  Magazine,  dating 
from  1878,  published  monthly  in  New  York  City;  the  New  York  School  Journal,  a 
weekly,  winch  sent  out  its  twelfth  volume  in  1880.  These  journals  were  devoted  more 
especially  to  the  school  interests  of  the  State,  from  Kindergarten  instruction  upwards. 
In  addition  there  were  the  Industrial  Monthly  and  the  Industrial  News,  the  latter 
published  by  the  Inventors'  Institute,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  both  monthlies  com- 
menced in  1880^  and  giving  sometimes  valuable  information  in  reference  to  technical 
education.  Within  the  decade  came  the  University  Monthly,  a  journal  of  school  and 
home  education  published  in  New  York  City*  in  1871  and  1872,  and  the  Journal  of 
Education,  published  in  Brooklyn  in  1875  and  1876.  Arrangements  were  made  at  the 
close  of  1880  to  transfer  to  the  office  of  the  School  Bulletin  at  Syracuse  the  Kindergar- 
ten monthly  published  for  some  years  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  the  title  of  the  New 
Education,  with  which  had  been  connected  the  Kindergarten  Messenger,  formerly 
published  at  Boston.  The  Sanitary  Engineer  contained  in  1880  much  information  as 
to  sanitary  arrangements. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

public  high  schools. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  regent*  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  1870,  the  academies  of  the  State  consisted  of  2  classes,  those  incorporated  by  the 
regents  and  subject  to  visitation  by  them,  and  high  schools  or  free  academies,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  free  school  system  of  the  State.  The  number  of  academies  subjoct 
to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  in  1870  was  144 ;  fr^e  or  unincorporated  academies, 
82;  whole  number  of  students,  30,000.  In  1880  there  were  30,909  pupils  under  in- 
struction, while  the  number  of  academies  by  the  latest  regents'  report  (that  for  1879) 
wiw  250.  The  standard  in  this  class  of  schools  Is  said  to  be  well  kept  up,  and  is 
gradually  raised  by  means  of  questions  issued  to  each  school  by  the  regents,  these 
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questions  forming  the  basis  of  the  examinations  for  admission,  standing,  and  gradua- 
tion. The  preliminary  examinations  continue  to  be  conducted  as  in  former  years, 
while  the  advanced  academic  examinations,  as  required  by  law  of  1877,  have  been  in 
operation  since  June,  1878,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  These  last  include  a 
graduating  course,  revised  by  a  committee  of  the  University  Convocation  in  1879,  and 
a  college  entrance  course,  which  embraces  subjects  recommended  by  the  University 
Convocation  in  1865. — (State  and  regents'  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ap- 
pendix, and  for  summaries  of  these,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  colleges  of  this  Stat«  recognized  by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  reporting  to 
it,  with  the  recognized  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  form  the  IMiversiiy  of  ike  State  of 
Neto  Yorkf  for  which  the  academies  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  are  the  pre- 
paratory schools.  There  is  no  other  State  university  than  the  one  thus  constituted. 
Its  standard,  as  determined  by  the  amount  of  academic  preparation  for  admission  to 
it  and  by  the  courses  of  the  greater  part  of  the  colleges  that  compose  it,  is  fairly  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  day,  and  is  in  quiet  and  steady  process  of  advancement  through 
an  increasing  thoroughness  in  the  examinations  for  admission  from  the  250  academies 
which  receive  their  examination  papers  from  the  regents.  Of  the  27  literary  colleges 
chartereil  or  recognized  as  parts  of  the  university  and  still  surviving,  one,  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Albany,  exists  thus  far  only  in  its  departments  of  law  and  medicine,  which 
have  become  connected  with  Union  University,  Schenectady:  another,  the  University 
of  Buii'alo,  exists  only  in  its  medical  department;  a  third,  Genesee  College,  Lima 
(better  known  as  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary),  appears  to  have  settled  down 
into  a  mere  popular  secondary  school ;  a  fourth,  Martin  Luther  College,  Buffalo,  has, 
from  poverty,  not  been  able  to  organize  itself  upon  a  fair  collegiate  basis,  and  asks  to 
be  t^ken  from  the  collegiate  list.  The  remaining  23  were,  in  1880,  in  the  order  of 
their  charters  and  with  the  dates  of  these :  (1)  Columbia  College,  New  York  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal),  1754,  known  till  1874  as  King^  College ;  (2)  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady (Union  Church),  1795^  rechartered  in  1873  as  Union  University;  (3)  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton  (Presbytenan),  1812;  (4)  Hobart  College,  Geneva  (Protestant  Episco- 

?al),  1824,  and  called  until  1852  Geneva  College ;  (5)  University  of  the  City  of  New 
brk,  N.  Y.  (non-sectarian),  1831;  (6)  Madison  University,  Hamilton  (Baptist),  1846; 
(7)  St.  John's  College,  Fordham  (Roman  Catholic),  1846;  (8)  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester  (Baptist),  1846;  (9)  Elmira  Female  College,  Elmira  (Presbyterian),  1855; 
(10)  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton  (UniversalistJ,  1856;  (11)  Alftied  University, 
Alfred  (Seventh-Day  Baptist),  1857 ;  (12)  Ingham  University,  Le  Roy  (Presbyterian), 
1857;  (13)  St.  Stephen's  College.  Annandale  (Protestant  Episcopal),  1860;  (14)  ColleLjo 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York  (Roman  Catholic),  18dl ;  (15)  Vaasar  College,  Pough- 
keepsio  (non-sectarian),  1861 ;  (16)  Manhattan  College,  New  York  (Roman  Catholic), 
1863;  (17)  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  (non-sectarian),  1865;  (18)  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.  (non-sectarian),  1866;  (19)  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  Y'ork 
(non-sectarian),  1867;  (20)  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  (Methodist  Episcopal),  1870; 
(21)  Wells  College,  Aurora  (Presbyterian),  1870;  (22)  St.  Bonaventure^s  College,  Alle- 
gany (Roman  Catholic),  1875;  (23)  Cooper  Union  for  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Art,  New  York  (non-sectarian),  1875,  largely  devoted  to  preparation  for  industrial 
work.i 

Besides  these,  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  gives 
some  instruction  called  collegiate,  but  consisting  mainly  of  studies  usually  considered 
preparatory,  while  St.  Francis  and  St.  John^s  Colleges,  in  the  same  city,  Cauisius  and 
St.  Joseph's  Colleges,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis  College,  New  York,  and  the  Seminary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension  Bridge  (all  Roman  Catholic),  have  courses  that  would 
hardly  carry  students  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  junior  class  of  the  better  sort  of  col- 
leges.— (Regents'  reports,  1874,  1879, 1880,  with  catalogues  of  colleges  and  returns  for 
1880.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOBfBN. 

Of  the  colleges  above  mentioned,  Alfred,  St.  Lawrence,  Cornell,  and  Sjrracuse  admit 
women  in  common  with  young  men,  as  does  Cooper  Union.  Elmira,  Ingham,  Vassar, 
Rutgers,  and  Wells  are  for  women  only.  For  the  statistics  of  classical  and  scientific 
departments  in  these  and  other  colleges,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix.    For 

*  Eight  of  the  above  mentioned  universities  and  colleges,  St.  Stephen's,  Wells,  St.  Lawrence,  Hobart, 
Kadison,  Rochester,  Union,  and  Syracuse,  received  in  lb79~'80  donations  amounting  to  $449,144  for  their 
educational  work.— (Rotuma.)  ^^ 
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the  statistics  of  schools  not  here  named  that  provide  superior  instmction  for  young 
women,  see  Table  YIII  of  appendix.  Suomiaries  of  the  statistics  of  these  different 
tables  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Under  this  class  mav  be  first  mentioned,  because  of  its  national  importance,  the 
United  States  Military  Academy y  at  West  Point,  which  embraces  in  its  4  years'  course 
engineering,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  mineralogy,  besides  military,  literary,  and 
legal  branches  of  study. 

Cornell  UniverHiy,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  of  the  State,  and  hence 
in  receipt  of  the  congressional  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  presents,  besides  a  number  of  literary  and  special  courses  of  study,  5  technical 

4  years'  courses  leading  to  appropriate  degrees  in  (1)  agriculture,  (2)  architecture, 
(3)  chemistry  and  physics,  (4)  mechanic  arte,  and  (5)  civil  CDgineering,  with  another 
engineering  course  ot  5  years,  besides  several  shorter  courses  leading  to  no  degree. 
The  degree  of  civil  engineer  is  only  given  on  completion  of  the  5  years'  course.  In 
this  the  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  the  same  as  in  the  shorter  course  for 
bachelor  of  engineering,  the  last  3  years  comprising  additional  literary  and  linguistic 
as  well  as  technical  studies.  Among  the  shorter  conrses  taken  by  those  who  are  not 
working  for  a  decree  are  one  of  3  years  in  agriculture,  one  of  2  years  preparatory  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  one  of  equal  length  in  history  and  political  science. 

The  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  established  in  1864  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing thorough  instruction  iu  those  branches  of  science  which  form  the  basis  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  in  1880  presented  5  parallel  courses  of  study,  each  covering  4  years, 
viz:  (1)  mining  engineering,  (2)  civil  engineeriDg,  (3)  metallurgy,  (A)  geology  aod 
paleontology,  and  (5)  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  There  is  also  an  advanced 
course  for  graduates.  The  academical  degrees  are  engineer  of  mines,  civil  engineer, 
and  bachelor  of  philosophy.  Graduates  of  the  School  of  Mines  may,  after  a  year  of 
additional  study  under  direction  of  the  faculty,  receive  the  degree  of  ph.  d. 

The  Department  of  Science  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  18ti0  offered  2 
scientific  courses  of  study,  one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  the  other 
to  that  of  civil  engineer.  The  conrses  in  this  department  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
other  collegiate  courses  of  the  university  and  to  cover  4  years,  but  one  of  these  years 
appears  to  be  preparatory. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  maintains  free  day  classes  in 
various  branches  of  art  pertaining  to  the  industries  and  in  telegraphy,  free  evening 
classes  in  science  and  art,  and  free  evening  lectures  on  science  and  art,  open  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  students,  besides  a  free  reading  room  and  library.  There  were 
3,018  pupils  under  instruction  during  1879-'80  in  day  and  evening  classes,  and  in  tbe 
evening  school  of  science,  1,362,  of  whom  388  received  certificates  of  proficiency  indi- 
cating that  they  had  passed  an  examination  in  some  one  subject.  Tbe  diploma  of  the 
school  is  obtained  by  but  few,  as  it  is  given  only  on  completion  of  the  full  course  of 

5  terms.  The  curriculum  begins  with  a  thorough  course  in  mathematics  and  includes 
mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  elementary  geology,  and  astronomy. — (Twenty-first 
annual  report  and  circulars.) 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  InsHtute,  Troy,  provided  in  1880  a  4  years'  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, oficring  sux>erior  facilities,  kindred  branches  of  study  having  been  discontinued 
to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  school  on  this.  The  course  inclndes  mechanical, 
road,  bridge,  hydraulic,  steam,  and  mining  engineering,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer.    A  supplemental  course  in  assaying  had  also  been  introduced. 

Besides  the  above  schools  especially  devoted  to  scientific  study,  a  majority  of  the 
Protestant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  provide  general  scientific  courses 
which  usually  extend  over  4  years,  but  in  a  few  cover  only  3  years,  and  in  one  only  2 
years.  The  last,  however  (Madison  University),  announces  a  3  years'  course  after 
i880-'81.  At  Hamilton,  Hobart,  and  Yassar  Colleges,  also  at  Union  University  and 
the  University  of  Rochester,  the  study  of  astronomy  is  facilitated  by  well  equipped 
observatories. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  scientific  departments  of  colleges, 
gee  Table  IX. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  for  1879-'80  in  12  schools,  of  which  8  sent  reports. 
The  regular  course  in  all  extends  over  3  years,  usually  meant  to  follow  a  collegiate 
training;  some  report  a  longer  one,  but  in  these  preparatory  instruction  is  apparently 
includ^.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  at  New  York  (Ihresbyteriau),  has  a  course 
covering  an  additional  year  lor  graduates,  and  reports  12  students  in  it,  besides  2  fel- 
lows. Bochester  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist)  also  makes  provision  for  graduate 
study,  but  reports  no  students  engaged  in  it.    In  nearly  all  tnese  schools  applicants 
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for  admission  to  the  full  coarse  who  are  not  college  gradnates  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion, and  in  3  at  least  (the  Union  and  Auburn  seminaries,  both  Presbyterian,  aud 
the  General  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York)  ihia  examina- 
tion was  on  branches  taught  in  colleges.  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist) 
provides  a  special  course  for  those  not  fitted  to  enter  on  the  full  one ;  the  Rochester 
seminary  also  offers  a  partial  course  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  a  special  one  of  4  years 
for  Germans.  A  gift  was  receiyed  during  1879-'80  by  the  Lutheran  seminary  at  Hart- 
wick  of  about  15,000,  to  found  a  professorship,  and  another  by  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  $6,000,  for  purposes  not  specified — 
(Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  law  schools  reporting,  as  in  1878-79,  are  4,  2  of  them  situated  in  New  York  City, 

1  in  Albany,  and  1  in  Clinton.  Up  to  1880  only  2  of  them  (that  of  Columbia  College 
and  that  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York)  had  courses  of  study  covering  2 
years,  but  after  1880  the  law  school  of  Hamilton  College  is  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
The  Albany  Law  School  adheres  to  its  long  established  course  of  1  year,  but  requires 
a  previous  extensive  course-of  reading.  The  law  school  of  the  University  of  New  York 
grants  its  diploma  after  1  year's  study  to  college  graduates  who,  in  their  course,  have 
studied  the  theory  and  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  Taw. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  Xn  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  medical  colleges  reporting  for  1879-'80  (all  but  5  of  them  in  New  York  City) 
9  are  regular,  2  homoeopathic,  and  3  eclectic. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  medical  degree  in  all  but  3  of  the  regular  schools 
was  that  prescribed  by  the  medical  association :  3  years  of  medical  study  under  a 
reputable  and  **  regular"  practitioner^  including  2  courses  of  lectures  of  20  weeks 
each,  except  at  Columbia  College,  which  numbered  28  weeks  in  its  course.  The  3 
exceptions  referred  to  are  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Syracuse  University,  the  Albany 
Medical  College  (a  department  of  Union  University),  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  These  have  gone  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  medical 
association  and  insist  on  a  3  years'  graded  course ;  the  school  at  Albany  advanced 
thus  for  the  first  time  in  1830,  but  still  retained  its  20  weeks'  lecture  course,  while  in 
the  school  at  Syracuse  and  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary' 
36  and  32  weeks,  respectively,  were  included  in  the  course.  The  Belle vue  Hospital 
Medical  College  adopted  a  graded  course  of  study  for  1880,  but  has  since  receded  from 
it  and  returned  to  the  old  plan.  The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  makes  provision  for  graduate  study  and  foreshadows  the  establish- 
ment in  the  future  of  a  '*  systematic  graduated  scheme  of  tuition."  No  preliminary 
examination  is  rttquired  for  admission  to  this  school,  but  one  is  provided  for  in  case 
students  desire  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England.  With  the 
two  exceptions  of  the  school  at  Columbia  College  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  all  the  regular  colleges  insist  on  a  preliminary  examination  for 
admission.  The  school  at  Buffalo  announces  distinctly  that  it  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  preparatory  training  of  its  students  on  the  preceptors  of  their  first  year's 
study.  There  is  a  strict  examination  previous  to  graduation,  not  only  by  the  faculty 
but  by  a  board  of  examination  outside  of  it,  in  the  schools  of  Syracuse  Universitv  and 
Columbia  College,  as  woU  as  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
firmary. 

The  New  York  HomcBopathio  Medical  College  and  the  New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women,  both  homoeopathic,  insist  on  an  examination  for  admission 
and  a  3  years'  graded  course  of  study,  but  make  this  only  20  weeks  in  the  former 
case  and  24  weeks  in  the  latter.  In  this  latter  there  is,  besides  a  greater  length  of 
term,  an  examination  previous  to  graduation  by  au  examining  beam  apart  from  the 
college,  as  well  as  by  the  faculty. 

In  the  3  eclectic  schools  the  old  course  is  presented  (3  years  of  medical  study,  in- 
cluding 2  terms  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each)  and  an  examination  for  admission  is 
required.  One  of  them,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Buffalo,  offers  its 
advantages  to  women  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  dtp  of  New  York  reports  a  2  years'  graded  course  of 
study,  but  no  preliminary  examination  for  admission  '*as  yet." 

The  New  York  College  of  Dentistry ^  New  York  City,  receives  students  who  have  had 

2  years  of  private  tutelage  or  have  attended  2  infirmary  courses,  and  graduates  them 
after  2  regular  courses  of  study  of  5  months  each,  with  one  course  in  practical  anatomy, 
satisfactory  dental  work,  and  a  written  and  oral  examination. — (Catalogues  and  re- 
turns.) 

For  statistics  of  medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  dental  colleges,  see  Table  XIII  of  the 
appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB. 

There  were  1,335  pupils  instracted  dnring  1879-*80  in  the  6  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  This  was  au 
increase  of  47  over  1878-^9.  The  State  pupils  numbered  640;  county  pupils,  479; 
New  Jersey  State  pupils,  117;  while  99  were  supported  by  parents,  guardians,  or 
£riends.  The  pupils  were  distributed  as  follows:  Le  Couteulx,  Bufialo,  I'SO:  St. 
Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  234 ;  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instnictiou  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  New  York,  119;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New  York,  553;  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester, 
131 ;  and  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome,  168.  The  common 
school  branches  were  taught  in  all  these  institutions ;  articulation  and  lip  reading,  in 
most.  The  two  schools  in  Now  York  City  include  higher  branches;  all,  except  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  teach  various 
industries;  and  the  school  at  Rochester  includes  Kindergarten  work.  For  a  more 
extended  descnption  of  these  institutions,  see  the  Reports  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1878  and  1879. — (State  report  and  returns.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE   BLIND. 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  opened  in  1868,  reports  454 
pupils  admitted  since  that  date  and  182  present  in  l879-'80.  The  general  plan  of  in- 
struction includes  3  departments :  the  literary,  which  includes  the  common  branches, 
natural  sciences,  and  higher  mathematics ;  the  musical,  including  instruction  on  the 
pipe  and  cabinet  organs,  piano,  violin,  and  other  instruments,  vocal  music,  harmony, 
and  piano  tuning;  and  the  industrial  department,  in  which  the  men  make  coru 
brooms  and  the  girls  rectiive  instruction  in  bead  work,  knitting,  sewing  by  hand  and 
machine.    Kindergarten  work  is  also  taught. —  (Twelfth  annual  report  and  returns.) 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  /?Zfn<f,  New  York  City,  reported  no  change  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  academical,  musical,  and  industrial  departments;  200 
pupils  present  at  the  1)eginning  of  the  year  and  32  admitt«*d  since.  The  dismissal  of 
29  left  203  in  September,  1880,  The  branches  taught  are  those  essential  to  a  good 
English  education.  The  industries  include  various  oranches  of  handiwork.  A  musi- 
cal e<lncation  is  also  given,  and  the  more  advanced  scholars  are  required  to  give 
refipilar  instruction  in  iriusio  to  the  less  advanced  pupils. — (State  report  and  forty- 
finh  annual  report. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

The  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  established  in  1851,  reports  an  average 
of  289  inmates  in  1879-'80.  Simple  elementaiy  sftidies  and  industrial  occupations  axe 
taught. — ( Return. ) 

TRAINING  IN  SEAMANSHIP. 

The  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  on  the  schoolship  St.  Mary's,  reported 
ft  monthly  average  of  105  boys  under  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  sea- 
manship.   The  graduating  class  numbered  46. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATION  FOR  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

Two  of  the  colleges  of  the  State — Columbia,  New  York,  and  Cornell,  Ithaca — have 
recognized  and  provided  for  a  pressing  need  by  establishing  schools  of  political  science 
to  train  young  men  for  intelligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  public  life.  The  course 
at  Columbia  is  meant  to  cover  three  years  after  graduation  from  the  usual  college 
course. 

EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

The  New  York  College  of  MuHo  reported  134  pupils  in  1879.  Later  information  is 
lacking. 

The  Baxter  Univereity  of  MueiCy  Friendshin,  established  in  1853,  rejwrts  four  gradu- 
ating courses  for  church,  society,  orchestral,  and  band  musicians,  each  course  being 
complete  in  itself.  There  are  also  two  undergraduate  courses.  Lectures  on  musical 
eubjects  are  given  and  a  series  of  progressive  concerts  aid  the  students. — (Report.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  opportunities  for  obtaining  instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  art  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  in  New  York.  The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  furnished,  in  1880, 
xan  elementary  training  in  its  specialty,  with  a  view  to  industrial  use;  the  Ladie^ 
Art  Aseociation  had  classes  of  a  like  character;  the  Art  Students^  League  taught  compo- 
sition, drawing  from  the  antique,  perspective,  and  had  portrait  and  life  classes; 
Cooper  Union  had  evening  schools  of  science  and  art,  an  art  school  for  women  (in 
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which  system  of  day  and  evening  schools  3,355  pupils  were  tanght  in  1879);  the  Xa- 
lional  Academy  of  Design  included  instruction  in  high  art;  the  Art  Classes  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Art  Association  furnished  similar  opportunities;  Cornell  University  had  a  thorough 
course  in  architecture;  Syracuse  University,  in  its  College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  taught  the 
history,  theory,  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts;  and  there  was  a  School  of  Design  con- 
nected with  Vassar  CfoUege.  The  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  in  the  winter  of  18f79-'yO. 
opened  night  classes  for  workers  in  wood  and  metal.  The  chief  aim  of  this  school 
was  to  develop  good  designers.  The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  an  "  Industrial 
School  of  Art ''  was  established,  with  both  day  and  night  classes.  Two  departments 
were  to  be  opened,  one  of  painting,  in  which  the  principles  of  coloring  as  well  as  form 
were  to  be  taught,  the  other  to  be  devoted  to  technical  instruction  in  woodwork 
and  working  in  iron  and  stone.  In  December,  1880,  a  technical  trade  school,  to  teach 
carriage  draughting  and  construction,  was  also  opened  in  connection  with  the  classes 
of  the  same  museum.  A  school  for  instruction  in  tapestry  painting  is  reported  in 
New  York  City,  and  another  branch  of  art — the  painting  of  dresses  in  imitation  of 
embroidery — attracts  much  interest.  A  new  feature  in  industrial  education  was 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Industrial  School  of  the  United  Relief  Works  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture^  also  in  New  York  City.  Children  from  6  to  8  years  of  age  were  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  principles  of  mechanical  operations  and  to 
work  in  clay,  as  the  chiselling  of  wood  requireil  too  great  strength.  This  school  is  a 
charitable  organization  which  takes  its  pupils  from  the  free  Kindergarten  of  the  same 
society.  A  movement  was  projected  in  Brooklyn  to  establish  a  free  school  of  technol- 
ogy, with  library  and  reading  room  attached,  these  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating young  persons  to  choose  practical  pursuits. —  (Scientific  American,  American 
Architect  and  Building  News,  New  York  School  Journal,  &c.) 

TRAINING  IN  ORATORY. 

The  College  of  Oratory  (Prof.  J.  E.  Frobisher),  New  York  City,  is  a  development 
from  special  and  private  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  reports  a  plan  whioh 
includes  general  instruction,  lectures,  reading,  and  acting — a  stage  being  arranged 
for  these  last — and  a  gymnasium  to  aid  in  streugtbbning  the  musslcs. —  (New  York 
School  Journal.) 

Information  a^  to  kindred  schools  is  desired. 

TRAINING  IN  HOUSEHOLD  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  Association^  first  started  in  1877,  is  a  means  of  applying  the 
methods  of  the  Kindergarten  to  teaching  housework.  Taking  New  York  City  as  a 
centre,  at)  incorporated  association  has  been  established,  with  branches  in  different 
cities.  The  29  classes  in  the  city  include  shopgirls,  public  school  children,  and  those 
of  wealthy  parentage.  In  all,  990  children  were  tanght  in  1880.  Normal  classes  have 
also  been  formed.  In  addition  to  the  city  classes,  Brooklyn  had  6,  Albany  and  Troy 
2  each,  and  there  were  others  at  Elmira,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Rochester. — (First  an- 
nual report. ) 

The  Xeio  York  Cooking  School^  (Miss  Jnliet  Corson  secretary  and  superintendent), 
established  m  1876,  instructed  in  marketing,  carving,  serving,  and  cooking,  familiar- 
izing pupils  with  the  chemistry  of  food  and  the  physiology  ot  nutrition,  and  training 
ladies  in  all  branches  of  domestic  economy,  so  that  they  may  in  turn  teach  others.  It 
is  open  during  the  winter  only,  as  the  superintendent  is  called  upon  to  establish  schools 
elsewhere  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  intention  is  to  establish  gradcnl 
schools  of  cookery,  which  are  to  include  schools  for  the  training  of  children  of  the  work- 
ing class  for  plain  cooks,  for  high  class  cookery,  and  for  the  theory  and  practice  of 
domestic  economy. —  (Circular.) 

TRAINING  OP  NURSES. 

The  schools  established  for  this  purpose  are  the  New  York  State  School  for  Training 
Nurses,  Brooklyn  (organized  in  1873);  the  Charity  Hospital  Training  School,  Black- 
well's  Island,  1875;  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Bollevue  Hospital,  Now 
York  City,  1873 ;  and  the  Training  School  of  New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  1877.  The 
school  connected  with  Belle vue  Hospital  reports  209  pupils  since  the  organization,  63 
in  18!K),  45  pupils  sent  to  private  nursing  in  the  same  year,  and  29  gnuluat'Os;  total 
number  of  graduates,  148;  course  of  study,  2  years.  The  House  and  Hospital  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  at  Syracuse  also  trains  nurses.  Ten  pupils  were  reported  in  1880  and 
30  cases  had  been  attended. — (Returns.) 

Information  from  the  Free  Training  School  for  Nnrses  and  (Jovemesses  mentioned 
in  the  report  for  1879  is  wanting,  and  also  from  one  projected  in  1879  in  connection 
with  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

New  York,  through  its  State  board  of  charities,  reports  8  cl.nsses  of  charitAblo  insti- 
tutions  receiving  money  from  the  public  funds,  among  whioh  are  four  previously  re- 
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ferred  to,  those  for  the  blincl,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  feeble-minded,  viz:  (1)  Those 
under  charce  of  the  commissioners  of  pnblic  charities  and  correction,  which  con- 
tained 8,46b  inmates  on  December  31, 1879,  and  had  appropriated  to  tnem  $860,000 
for  the  year  1880.  (2)  Those  which  include  institutions  receiving  for  each  inmate 
admitted  an  allowance  sufficient  to  support  such  inmate.  These  are  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  the  Foundling  Asylum,  the  New  York 
Infirmary,  and  various  church  institutions.  (3)  The  Children's  Aid  Society  (which 
reported  21  day  and  11  night  industrial  schools  in  1880,  with  81)  teachers  and  9,662 
inmates),  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society,  and  the  Shepherd's  Fold,  all  receiv- 
ing a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  secured  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  thus  not 
liable  to  forfeiture  by  any  abuse  of  trust  without  repeal  of  act.  (4)  The  Society  for 
Befriending  Children  and  Youn^  Girls  and  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  which 
receive  a  per  capita  allowance  lor  each  inmate  of  only  $1  a  week,  a  sum  not  sufficient 
to  support  them  without  private  contributions  or  personal  labor.  (5)  Thirteen  insti- 
tutions of  different  religious  denominations,  that  receive  |2  a  head  from  the  city  for 
children  committed  by  the  police  and  civil  justices.    (6)  The  Colored  Home,  sup- 

Sorted  principally  by  New  York  City,  according  to  special  act.  (7)  The  House  of 
'efuge,  which  draws  an  income  from  the  licensing  of  theatres,  &.C.,  and  is  thus  indi- 
rectly aided  by  public  funds.  (8)  There  are  also  about  100  societies  mainly  supported 
by  private  funds,  yet  receiving  a  yearly  donation  fi-om  the  excise  fund.  These  in- 
clude hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  dispensaries.  Seventy-three  institutions  of  these 
different  classes  reported  for  the  two  years  ending  September  30, 1880,  a  constant 
population  of  22,000,  and  they  received  $4,000,000  from  the  public  funds  and  |2, 400,000 
from  private  sources. —  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  Now  York  School 
Journal.) 

For  statistics  of  the  institutions  referred  to  above  and  of  any  other  similar  ones, 
see  Tables  XXI  and  XXII  of  the  appendix.  For  their  summaries,  see  corresponding 
tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

>tfEETING8  OP  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

During  the  year  1880  many  meetings  of  teachers  were  held  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  were  the  University  Convocation,  which  held  its  seventeenth  annual  meeting  at 
Albany  Jwly  13-15,  1880 ;  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association ;  the  Convention 
of  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents;  also  many  voluntary  associa- 
tions in  the  various  counties,  besides  the  usual  teachers'  institutes,  which  'meet  once 
or  more  each  year.  In  addition  to  these  regular  gatherings  of  New  York  teachers,  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  held  their 
con  ventions  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  while  the  American  Institut-e  of  Instruction  convened 
at  Siuutoga. — (State  report.) 

ASSOCIATION  OP  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Meeting  at  Utica  December  28-30,  1880,  with  President  Sidney  G.  Cooke  in  the 
chair,  the  opening  session  was  devoted  to  papers  on  "  Improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion," **Es8entiab  of  the  reports  of  teachers  and  school  officers,"  and  "The  press 
and  the  pulpit,  or  two  of  the  teaching  forces  of  the  time."  Then  resolutions  and  re- 
ports were  a^lopted  (1)  to  secure  some  uniform  system  of  blanks  for  the  rural  schools 
which  diould  embrace  the  essentials  for  reports  of  teachers  and  school  officers;  (2)  to 
change  the  school  year  from  September  30  to  July  31.  A  resolution  which  aimea  to 
secure  a  change  of  the  school  age  from  5-21  to  6-18  was  lost.  A  paper  was  then  road 
on  the  "  Relation  of  teachers'  institutes  to  common  schools,"  and  different  gentlemen 
gave  their  opinions  as  to  the  number  of  such  meetings  that  should  be  held,  the  len^h 
of  their  sessions,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed.  Following  this  was  a  discussion 
on  normal  schools,  in  which  their  relation  to  the  rural  schools  was  defined.  The  need 
of  a  department  of  pedagogy  in  colleges  was  broached,  the  establishment  of  some 
organic  relations  between  academic  and  union  schools  and  the  normal  schools  was  sug- 
gested, and  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  examination  at  the  normal  schools, 
8o  as  to  prepare  students  for  entering  at  once  on  professional  work,  was  shown.  — 
(  Teachers'  Institute. ) 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  was  held  at  Canandalgua  July  20-22, 1880.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  papers  was  toward  a  better  and  more  practical  education  of  the  masses, 
this  to  be  done  by  reforming  the  methods  of  elementary  instruction.  President  Jo- 
honnot's  inaugural  discussed  State,  county,  and  city  supervision,  town  organizations, 
method  in  teaching,  and  courses  of  study.  This  address  was  the  keynote  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  entire  session.  The  resolutions  adopted  were  that  no  one  should 
serve  as  school  commissioner  unless  he  holds  a  college  or  normal  school  diplotnn  or 
State  certificate,  or  has  held  such  office ;  and  that  each  commissioner  should  stlect  two 
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teachers  holding  college  or  normal  diplomas  or  State  licenses  to  act  with  him  in  con- 
ducting his  examinations.  A  report  was  made  in  regard  to  the  need  of  better  teachers 
and  a  Jonger  school  term  for  tne  mral  districts  of  the  State.  This  was  followed  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  in  the  pablio  schools.  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  then 
addressed  the  association  on  ''Coontrv  schools  and  country  life."  He  dwelt  upon  the 
need  of  a  revival  in  the  common  schools,  so  that  by  means  of  object  teaching  and 
observation  of  nature  these  schools  might  be  a  university  of  real  knowledge  of  common 
things.  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  spoke  of  the  need  of  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  teaching,  and  said  that  the  educator  should  be  something  more 
than  a  routine  teacher  of  ordinary  attainments.  Other  topics  discussed  were  "The 
physical  basis  of  mind,"  ''Education  and  insanity,"  "Home  study  and  culture  for 
teachers,"  "The  relation  of  scholarship  to  culture,"  and  "The  curriculum  of  study." 
This  last  paper  pleaded  for  physical  development  and  culture  and  for  practical  schools, 
in  which  breadmaking  should  be  taught  as  well  as  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 
These  were  followed  by  "The  relations  of  education  and  crime."  "An  outside  view  of 
education"  (a  new  education  with  more  brains  and  less  machinery  being  desired), 
and  "Examinations,  their  use  and  abuse.'' — (Teachers'  Institute,  New  York  School 
Journal,  New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

UNIVKR8ITT  CONVOCATION. 

The  convocation  which  met  at  Albany  July  13-15,  1880,  was  not  largely  attended. 
The  first  paper  was  on  intellectual  education;  Professor  Barnard,  of  Cornell,  urged  a 
more  general  introduction  of  zoological  education;  Ex-President  Sampson,  on  sec- 
ondary education,  followed;  subsequently,  Professor  Dealy,  on  "Education  in  the 
Early  and  Middle  Ages."  In  a  pai>er  on  "Ends  and  means  in  education"  President 
Gaines,  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  recommended  that  the  perceptive  faculties  be 
mainly  relied  on  till  the  pupil  is  12  years  of  age ;  that  mathematics  be  made  pn>mi- 
nent  Irom  12  to  18 ;  and  that,  for  dealing  with  relations  and  inferences,  the  classical 
languages  should  be  held  indispensable.  "Historical  methods  in  education"  and 
"  What  is  the  best  education  t"  were  also  discussed.  Other  topics  treated  were  "  Qimn- 
tity  as  an  element  in  English  verse,"  "Rhetoric,  its  methods,"  "The  downwanl  ten- 
dency of  early  Aryan  civilization,"  "The  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages,"  and 
the  "  Decline  of  the  study  of  metaphysics."  The  contests  for  1880  of  the  Inter  Aca- 
demic Union  took  place  at  the  same  time  at  the  Albany  High  School.  There  were  27 
institutions  competing  for  honors,  and  prizes  were  divided  among  11  schools. 

At  the  commeucement  exercises  President  Potter,  of  Union  College,  delivered  the 
oration  on  the  relation  of  the  board  of  regents  to  the  education  of  the  State. — (School 
Bulletin.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

JAMES  LEXOX. 

This  liberal  founder  of  the  Lienoz  Library,  donor  also  of  a  fine  library  for  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  benefactor  of  many  worthy  charities, 
died  February  17,  1880,  in  New  York  City.  For  forty  years  Mr.  Lenox  devoted  him- 
self to  collecting  rare  books  and  works  of  art,  and  his  collections  of  manuscripts, 
books,  engravings,  maps,  statuary,  paintings,  drawings,  and  other  works  of  art'  are 
said  to  have  been  without  equals  among  private  collections  in  America.  The  works 
on  early  Anieiican  history,  biblical  bibliograi>hy,  and  £lizal»ethan  literature  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Although  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  educator,  Mr.  Lenox  did  so 
mucii  towards  aiding  education  by  means  of  his  library  that  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  speak  of  him  iu  this  conuHction.  His  gifts  to  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  the  Philipps  Memorial  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  the  Lenox 
Library  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000. 

SAMUEL  B.  WOOLWORTH,  LL.  D.,  PH.  D. 

Dr.  Wool  worth,  secretary  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  Tfas  bom  in  Bridge- 
hamnton  December,  1800,  and  died  June  30,  1880,  in  Brooklyn.  His  life  was  given 
to  education,  ami  he  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  intelligent  expounders.  For 
many  years  he  was  at  the  bead  of  the  academy  at  Homer,  then  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  lastly  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  in  which  position 
he  became  general  superintendent  of  all  the  academies,  academical  departments,  and 
colleges  in  tlic  State.  He  filled  the  position  of  secretary  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  then  became  honorary  secretary.— (School  Bulletin,  Teachers'  Institute.) 

HON.  ERASTUS  C.  BEXEDICT,  LL.  D. 

While  chancellor  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York  Mr.  Benedict  dietl  of  apoplexy,  October  22,  1880.    Bom  at  Branfonl,  Conn., 

March  19,  18U0;  griwluating  at  Williams  College  in  1821;  and  being  admittetl  to  the 

tuNew  York  bar  in  1824,  he  took  much  interest  iu  the  common  school  system,  and  was 
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one  of  the  first  trustees  elected  in  the  city.  A  member  of  the  New  York  board  of  edu- 
cation from  1850  to  1853,  of  the  common  council  in  1840,  of  the  legislature  in  1848, 
1864,  and  1873,  he  was  chosen  in  1855  to  till  the  office  of  regent  of  the  University ;  sub- 
sequently he  became  vice  chancellor  and  in  1878  chancellor.  In  1865  Rutgers  College 
oouferred  on  him  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  He  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  manager  of  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  governor  of  the  State  Woman's  Hospital, 
a  trustee  of  Williams  College,  and  manager  of  the  American  Art  Union.  He  published 
several  educational  works.  —  (The  School  Bulletin  and  Teachers'  Institute.) 

DR.  EDWARD  SEOUIN. 

Bom  at  Clamecy,  France,  68  years  ago,  and  educated  at  the  Colleges  of  Auserro  and 
of  St.  Louis  in  Paris,  Dr.  Sequin,  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  studies,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  education  of  idiots,  and  in  1839  opened  an  institution  which  has  been 
the  model  for  75  similar  establishments  organized  in  various  countries.  In  1848  ho 
came  to  this  country  and  practised  medicine  for  ten  years  in  Ohio ;  then  returned  to 
France,  afterwards  settling  in  New  York,  from  whence  he  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  11  schools  for  idiots  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Seg^uin  did  much  to  place  element- 
ary education  on  a  reasonable  and  thoroughly  scientific  basis.  He  wrote  ihauy  im- 
portant works  on  the  training  of  idiots  and  on  other  subjects.  He  was  also  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  and  identified  himself 
particularly  with  the  subject  of  medical  thermometry  and  human  temperature  as  au 
indication  of  health  or  disease.  He  closed  his  useful  life  in  New  York  City  October 
28, 1880.  —  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  The  Scientific  American.) 

REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  met  with  a 
florious  loss  during  the  year  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams,  who  was  for  thirty-two  years 
connected  with  tne  institution,  first  as  a  director  aud  afterwards  as  president.  He 
died  August  31, 1860.  —  (State  report  and  report  of  institution.) 

PROP.  JACOB  VAN  NOSTRAND.  * 

Professor  Van  Nostrand,  for  41  years  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  died  in  December,  187t). —  (State 
report  and  report  of  institution.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

HozL  Nkil  Gnjfouo,  StaU  tuperintendent  qfpubUe  inttrucHon,  Albany, 
(Third  term,  AprU  6, 1880,  to  AprU  8, 1883.] 
Addisok  a.  Kbtes,  deputif  tuperintendent.  State  Houu,  Albany, 
[From  December  16, 1875.1 


The  only  other  raperintendent  of  public  instruction  during  the  ten  years  was  Hon.  Abram  B. 
Weaver,  1868-1874.  Other  deputy  superintendent  were  Edward  Danlurtlr,  January  9,  1868,  lo 
August  1, 1874,  and  Jonathan  Tenny,  August  1, 1874,  to  December  16, 1875. 
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SUMMARY   OF   EDUCATIONAIi   STATISTICS 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


187^74. 


1875-7G. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  chiUlren  of  school  age 

Colored  eliildren  of  school  age 

Wbiilo  Diiiiiber  of  school  age  (6-21)  ... 

White  children  enrolled 

Colort^d  children  enrolled 

Whole  enrolment 

Average  attendance  of  white  youth... 
Averjigo  attendance  of  colored  youth  . 
Whole  a vomge  attendance 


182,698 

85,239 

267,937 


105,  ()80 


233,751 

114,852 

348,603 

106,309 

40,4-28 

140,737 

70,672 

26,958 

97,830 


242,768 
127, 192 
369,960 
119,083 
55,000 
174,083 


BCJtOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Nnmber  of  districts 

Public  school-houses 

Sehook  for  white  children 

ijchofils  for  colored  children 

Wholi?  ninober  of  schools  taught 

Average  Itin^^h  of  term  in  days 

EBtimatcd  value  of  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


1,627 


2,565 

746 

3,311 

50 


2,820 
1,200 
4,020 


Wldte  men  teaching 

Whif*^  vromun  teaching..... 

Colf^red  men  teaching 

Colored  women  teaching  ... 
Whole  number  of  teachers  . 
Avurage  monthly  pay 


1,261 
413 
317 
141 

2,132 


1,495 
613 
515 
252 

2,875 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Whulo  receipts  for  public  schools .. 
Whulo  espoaditure  for  them.. 


257,521 
136,968 
394,489 


198,760 


4,074 
3,305 


1,294 
783 
529 
288 

2,894 


$211,239 
157,057 


$408,831 
191,675 


$496,405 
297,595 


8501, 008 
335,663 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund  (in- 
cUidiug  portion  not  now  available). 


$1,959,380  $2,187,564 


a  Excloflive  of  largo  quantitiet  of  swooip 
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OF  NORTH  CAROIilNA— 1871-^2  TO  1879-'80. 


1876-77. 


267,265 

141,031 

408,296 

128,289 

73,170 

201,459 

62,628 

41,545 

104, 173 


5,718 


1,550 

4,435 

60 

$225,000 


1,193 
376 
535 
278 

2,382 
$30 


$406,447 
289,213 


$91,500 
2,289,139 


1877-78. 


273,767 

148,613 

422,380 

146,631 

81,411 

228,092 

82,054 

50,499 

132,553 


6,218 
3,342 
3,388 
1,761 
5,149 
46 
$1.57,921 


1,844 

642 

875 

361 

3,722 

$23  18 


$452,516 
324,287 


$112,000 


1878-^79. 


271,348 

154,841 

426,189 

153,534 

85,215 

238,749 

93,951 

56,837 

150,788 


5,944 
3,457 
.3,605 
1,898 
5,503 
46 
$192,793 


1,771 

652 

627 

321 

3,371 

$22  14 


$493,381 
337,541 


$204,500 
0652,500 


1879-'80. 


291,770 

167,554 

459,324 

136,481 

89,125 

225,606 

90,512 

57,290 

147,802 


6,392 
3,766 
3,523 
1,789 
5,312 
54 
$179,561 


2,006 
721 

1,034 
369 

4,130 
$21  75 


$399,290 
352,882 


$200,000 
0531,555 


lis 


§« 


20,422 
12,713 
33,  l:i5 
17,053 

3,910 
13, 143 

3,439 
45:5 

2,986 


448 

309 

82 

109 

191 

8 

$13,232 


235 

69 
407 

48 

759 

$0  39 


$94,001 
15,341 


$4,500 
120,945 


109,072 

82, 315 

191,387 


119,926 


2,139 


l,i 


745 
308 
717 
228 


$188,051 
195,825 


D.  $1,427, 8;i5 


lands,  the  ralae  of  which  is  not  reported. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Within  the  decade  the  pablio  school  officers  have  been,  for  the  State,  a  board  of 
education,  with  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who  was  ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  board ;  for  counties,  boards  of  education  composed  of  the  county  commissioners, 
elected  by  the  people  for  2  years'  terms  and  having  general  oversight  of  free  school 
interests,  with  examiners^  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers  (one  for  each 
county,  except  from  1873  to  1877,  when  there  were  3),  chosen  by  the  county  board  at 
first  for  2  years'  terms,  but  from  1872  for  1  year  only ;  for  townships,  till  1877,  school 
committees  of  3  persons,  elected  by  the  people  biennially;  afterwards  such  committees 
appointed  by  the  county  bof^ils  for  the  school  districts  into  which  the  counties  had 
been  from  tlie  first  divided. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools,  which  are  free  to  all  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  as  enumer- 
ated annually,  are  to  be  taught  at  least  4  months  of  20  days  each.  Separate  schools 
for  the  two  races  are  required,  the  funds  for  them  to  bo  kept  apart.  To  sustain  the 
schools  the  law  has  appropriated  annually  75  per  cent,  of  the  State  and  county  capi- 
tation taxes,  a  property  tax  of  8J  cents  on  the  $100  of  property  and  credits  in  the 
State,^  with  20  cents  on  each  poll'  since  1872,  when,  the  taxes  were  6$  cents  on  the 
(100  and  25  cents  on  each  poH.  If  these  amounts  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  4 
months'  school  special  taxes  are  allowed  in  the  county  should  the  qualified  voters  so 
elect.  To  receive  pay,  teachers  must  be  licensed  by  the  proper  officers,  must  be  of 
good  character,  and  must  make  the  required  reports.  No  sectarian  or  political  text 
books  are  allowed  to  be  used,  and  the  text  books  and  course  of  study  are  recommended 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  which  till  1672  prescribed  both  studies  and  text 
books.— (Laws.  1869, 1872, 1873,  and  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

An  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  33.135  youth  of  school  age  was  reported  in 
16d0,  but  a  decrease  in  enrolment  and  attendance.  It  may.be  stated,  however,  that 
the  enrolment  is  only  reported  from  78  counties  out  of  90,  and  the  average  attendance 
of  whites  from  74  counties;  that  of  colored,  frt)m  72  counties.  Consequently  these 
figures  hardly  give  a  fair  estimate  for  the  State.  A  larger  number  of  school  districts 
and  school-houses  is  reported,  but  a  diminished  valuation  of  school  property,  which 
seems  to  indicate  dilapidation  and  decay  in  mo^y  parts.  Still,  as  reports  of  the  value 
of  property  for  colored  schools  only  came  from  63  counties  and  for  white  schools  from 
68  counties,  the  total  given  doubtless  falls  below  the  real  valuation.  Public  schools 
(5,312)  exist  in  81  counties,  while  the  average  term  is  as  reported  by  only  75,  and  the 
average  salary  of  the  increased  number  of  teachers  examined  and  approved  during 
the  year  is  fix>m  the  reports  of  73  counties.  Although  a  decrease  in  receipts  duriue 
the  year  is  reported,  if  the  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1879,  be  added,  the  totiS 
amount  of  school  fund  for  the  year  would  be  $523,555.  The  disbursements  for  the 
year  were  only  $352,882,  so  that  again  there  remained  on  hand,  September  1,  18t^,  a 
balance  of  $170,673. — (State  report  and  return.) 

R^UM£  for  the  TEN  YEARS.* 

A  system  of  public  instruction  was  provided  for  by  act  of  April  12,  1869 ;  a  board 
of  education  was  appointed  and  1,398  public  schools  were  organized.  Only  250  of  the 
800  townships  in  the  State  had  reported  up  to  October,  1870 ;  but  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  in  the  State  1,415  schools,  with  49,000  pupils,  taught  by  1,400  teachers 
in  709  frame  and  log  school-houses.  The  average  monthlyjay  was  $20.21 ;  the  total 
revenue  for  the  year,  $115,04.3.  There  was  no  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1870-71.  but  it 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  statistical  table  that  in  the  two  years  ending  m  1872 
a  marked  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  enrolment,  school-houses,  and  teachers  was 

I  The  office  of  connty  examiner  is  to  be  abolished  fh>m  June,  1881,  and  county  superintendenta  are  to 
bo  elected  biennially. 

-  To  be  made  12i  cents  in  1881. 

•To  be  made  37f  cenU  on  each  poll  In  1881. 

« Although  there  haa  been  a  system  of  public  schoola  in  the  State  since  1840,  the  census  of  18dO  placed 
Korth  Carolina  in  the  front  rank  of  illiteracy. 
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apparent.  New  school  laws  went  into  effect  in  1872  and  1873,  and  as  a  resnlt  of  the 
changes  made  by  these  laws  it  was  said  that  if  the  school  districts  were  properly 
laid  off,  the  school-houses  properly  located  and  built,  and  if  the  people  of  each  district 
had  the  right  to  tax  themselves  and  elect  the  officers  to  manage  tne  schools,  most  of 
the  districts  of  the  State  would  maintain  a  free  public  school  from  4  to  10  months  in 
every  year.  In  1874  the  people  in  many  counties  were  organizing  educational  associa- 
tions and  were  taking  more  interest  in  public  schools  than  formerly.  In  1874-75  there 
is  again  a  lack  of  statistics,  while  prior  to  that  date  many  counties  failed  to  report  in 
full,  but  the  new  constitution  and  laws  of  1^6  and  1877  met  with  such  favor  that  the 
county  officers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  sent  in  reports.  A  general  awakening  among 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  public  schools  was  then  apparent,  and  a  State  normal  school 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  by  laws  of  1876- 
77.  From  1876-77  through  1878-79  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  youth  of  school 
age,  enrolment,  attendance,  school  districts,  schools,  and  teachers.  The  available 
school  fund  also  largely  increased  during  that  period.— (State  reports  and  laws.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND, 

During  the  decade  the  schools  have  been  aided  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund  to  the 
amount  of  $91,400,  the  largest  sums  being  given  in  the  first  five  years.  The  amount 
given  in  1880,  $2,700,  was  divided  between  the  normal  schools  for  white  and  colored 
and  Fayetteville  and  Morehead  City. —  (Reports  of  trustees  of  fund.) 

kindbroXrten. 

There  were  five  schools  of  this  class  in  1879-*80.  They  are  1  at  Charlotte  (connected 
with  Charlotte  Female  Institute),  1  at  Pittsboro',  2  at  Raleigh  (in  connection  with 
Peace  Institute  and  St.  Mary's  t5chool),  and  1  at  Warrenton. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

Townships  with  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  were  allowed  by  act  of  1877  to 
levy  an  annual  tax  for  the  support'  of  graded  public  schools.  This  tax,  if  levied,  is 
not  to  exceed  one<tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  school  property  and  30  cents  on 
each  i)oll.  The  townships  which  include  the  cities  of  New  Berne,  Goldsborongh,  Char- 
lotte, and  Wilmington  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act. — (Laws  of  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Raleigh  and  Wilmington,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  have  respectively  popu- 
lations of  9^265  and  17,350.  Further  information  is  lacking  in  1879-'80  in  regard  to 
these  two  cities.  In  1878-79  Wilmington  reported  a  school  population  of  4,921  and  an 
enrolment  of  866,  and  its  schools  were  taught  144  days.  In  private  or  parochial  schools 
there  were  936  pupils. 

Fayetteville  and  Morehead  City  each  reported  one  graded  white  school  in  1880.  The 
former  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  $600,  the  latter  $200,  indicating,  under  the 
rules,  an  attendance  of  at  least  300  pupils  in  the  former  case  and  of  at  least  100  in  the 
latter.    A  graded  school  at  Salisbury,  also  for  white  pupils,  was  mentioned. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  an  act  ratified  March  9, 1877,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  n  nor- 
mal school  for  white  pupils  in  connection  with  the  State  University  and  for  a  State 
normal  for  colored  pupils,  where  teachers  for  that  race  might  be  trained  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.  These  schools  wore  to  be  helped  for  2  years  at  the  rate  of 
$2,000  a  year.  The  general  assembly  at  its  session  of  1879  continued  this  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Umvertity  Normal  School  is  a  summer  school  lasting  six  weeks.  Its  sessions  have 
been  successful  from  the  beginning,  and  although  a  slight  decrease  in  attendance  was 
noticed  in  1880  a  manifest  increase  of  enthusiasm  and  industry  was  perceptible,  while 
the  work  accomplished  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  better  character  tban  formerly.  In 
1879-^  it  reported  241  normal  students  present :  a  model  school  organized ;  lectures 
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delivered  to  the  Tvhole  school  on  school  discipline,  laws,  organization,  &c.,  advanced 
classes  organized  and  conducted  in  the  study  of  Latin,  alge'bra,  geometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, physiology,  and  Shakesi>eare ;  and  a  Kindergarten  department  successfully 
carried  on. 

The  Siatfi  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  also  organized  in  1877,  has  had  a  rec- 
nlar  3  years'  course  of  study  and  adds  a  3  years'  preparatory  course  since  1879.  Ci 
ISTQ-'SO  9  students  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  senior  class,  14 
the  course  for  the  middle,  and  18  that  for  the  jumor  year.  Of  the  whole  number  in 
the  normal  and  preparatory  departments,  35  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  during  the 
vacation  or  since  leaving  school.  The  matter  of  including  another  year  in  the  course 
of  instruction  has  been  laid  before  the  board  of  education.  This  is  not  to  increase  the 
length  of  course,  but  simply  to  take  in  higher  branches  (as  Latin,  algebra,  rhetoric, 
&«.),  to  enable  the  graduates  to  teach  in  large  towns,  where  a  higher  grade  of  teacher 
is  required. —  (State  report,  catalogues,  returns.) 

OTHEB  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

At  Bennett  Seminary,  Greenshoro*,  and  at  the  Whitin  Normal  School,  Lumberton, 
there  are  4  years'  normal  courses,  and  at  the  latter  a  preparatory  class.  Ray's  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Kernersville,  had  a  2  years'  normal  course  in  1879,  but  no  further  infor- 
mation is  at  band.  In  connection  with  Trinity  College  a  summer  normal  was  started 
in  1878;  the  catalogue  of  1879-'80  makes  no  mention  of  its  continuance.  Shaw  Uni- 
versity reported  a  3  years'  normal  course  in  1878-'79.  Later  information  respecting 
it  is  lacking. 

teachers'  institutes. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1872  authorizing  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  6  were 
held  in  that  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  37  to  50  persons.  This  law  was 
repealed  in  1873  and  so  remained  through  1880,  but  was  to  be  again  iu  operation  in 
improved  form  in  1881. 

educational  journal. 

In  1872  and  1873  endenvors  were  made  to  establish  an  organ  of  the  department  of 
education,  but  the  attempt  failed  for  want  of  the  requisite  funds.  Arrangements 
were,  however,  completed  in  1880  for  the  issue  in  January,  1881,  of  a  monthly  paper 
to  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  school  interests  and  to  he  called  the  North  Caro- 
lina Educational  Journal. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

public  hiqh  schools. 

Although  a  university  has  long  formed  a  part  of  the  State  system  of  instruction,  the 
preparation  of  students  for  it  through  the  common  schools  has  not  heen  encouraged. 
Even  the  right  of  local  taxation  for  the  lengthening  of  school  terms  beyond  the  4 
months  minimum  and  for  securing  instruction  in  something  more  than  elementary 
studies  was  wholly  withheld  till  a  Site  day.  In  the  session  ofl872-'73  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  to  make  provision  for  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns  of 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  At  first  it  met  with  some  favor;  but  the  agitation 
of  a  civil  rights  bill  about  that  time  and  the  fear  of  some  that  this  bill  if  passed  might 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  whites  and  blacks  alike,  led  its  friends  to  witndraw  the  measure 
at  the  next  session,  1873-74.  Two  years  later  it  was  revived  and  passed,  with  the 
modification  that  "townships  having  within  their  limits  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhab- 
itants  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  schools."  This  change 
shut  off  more  than  half  of  the  dozen  or  more  towns  that  would  have  been  includeil  un- 
der the  previous  bill,  and  left  only  5  with  the  needed  population  for  voluntary  self 
taxation  (of  which  ^mall  number  2  were  especially  excepted  from  its  nrovisions)^  with 
another  that  might  have  cume  in  alt«r  some  years.  How  far  the  3  cities  left — Fa- 
yetteville, Raleigh,  and  Wilmington — have  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  given 
Dy  the  law  does  not  appear ;  but  from  the  State  report  of  1878  it  appears  that  14 
graded  schools,  8  of  them  in  these  3  cities,  were  to  have  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund 
for  the  school  year  1878-'7U.  After  that  these  schools  were  cast  on  their  home  resources 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Peabody  aid,  with  what  result  is  not  yet  known.  The  only  high 
schools  absolutely  known  about  are  12  private  schools,  bearing  that  title  in  a  list  pub- 
lished by  the  State  superintendent  at  tne  close  of  his  report  &r  1878,  the  last  list  of 
the  kind  that  appeared. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools,  such  as  bnslDess  colleges,  academies,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  tne  appendix  to  this 
report.  For  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  each  class.  Bee  corresponding  tables  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  One  of  these  schools,  the  Kinston  Collegiate 
Institute,  which  has  not  yet  come  on  the  Bureau  lists,  had  in  1679-'80  an  attendance 
of  112  pupils  in  academic,  collegiate,  and  music  departments,  and  gave  instruction 
in  anatomy,  physiology^  hygiene^  and  calisthenics.  Another,  the  Bingham  School, 
Mebanesville,  has  been  m  operation  nearly  90  years. — (North  Carolina  Educational 
Journal. ) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Tlie  Univctsity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened 
its  doors  to  students  in  1795.  Its  greatest  prosperity  was  said  to  be  in  1858-*59,  when 
it  had  456  students.  The  plan  of  the  university  includes  d  colleges,  and  in  ldG9-'70 
the  college  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  the  college  of  philosophy  ( both  with  4  years' 
courses)  were  in  operation,  and  there  was  a  preparatory  class.  In  1872  the  uniTer^ity 
\ras  suspended,  but  reopened  in  September,  1875.  The  courses  included  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  agriculture,  also  an  optional  course  entitling  to  certificate  of  proliciency. 
A  summer  normal,  a  law  school,  and  a  3  years*  course  in  eugiueering  were  repoitetl  in 
1877-'78,  and  a  school  of  medicine  in  l878-'79.  In  1879-*80  the  schools  were  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  lead  to  the  degrees  of  B.  a.,  b.  b.,  and  ph.  b.,  and  graduate  instruction  was 
offered  leading  to  PH.  D.,  M.  a.,  and  M.  s.  There  were  171  students  in  1879-'80. — (Cata- 
logues, return,  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  (all  in  existence  prior  to  1870,  except  Biddle  and 
Rutherford)  were  Davidson,  Rutherford,  North  Carolina,  Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest 
Colleges,  and  Biddle  University.  Rutherford  (dating  from  1871),  Trinity,  and  Wako 
ForcHt  arrange  their  work  in  schools,  the  first  having  6,  the  second  11,  and  the  third 
7.  All  report  preparatory,  classical,  and  scientific  courses.  Biddle  University  (or- 
ganized in  1867  and  incorporated  in  1677)  has  an  English  course  of  4  years;  Davidson, 
eclectic  and  graduate  courses ;  while  T^nity  and  Wake  Forest  include  commercial 
instruction.  Shaw  University  last  reported  in  1878-79.  WeaverviUe  College,  which 
was  chartered  in  1873,  has  not  reported  since  1875-76. 

For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOITNQ  WOMEN. 

Rutherford  College,  Shaw  University,  and  WeaverviUe  College,  when  last  heard 
from,  gave  instruction  to  both  sexes.  For  statistics  of  colleges  especially  for  young 
women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  see  a  cor- 
responding table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIEXTIFia 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  founded  in 
1875  nnder  the  national  land  grant,  hns  a  regular  4  years'  course  which  leads  to  the 
degree  of  B.  8.  A  shorter  optional  course  in  agriculture  is  arranged  for  students  whose 
time  is  limited.  In  the  schools  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  the  college  of  natural 
history  there  is  also  opportunity  for  scientific  study.  The  agricultural  experiment 
station,  created  by  act  of  March  12,  1877,  tests  soils,  fertilizers,  and  chemicals,  deter- 
mines the  quality  and  germinating  power  of  seeds,  and  examines  and  reports  on  the 
means  of  exterminating  insects  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  In  1879-80  there 
were  24  students  reported  in  the  scientific  department,  8  of  them  pursuing  a  partial 
course. — (College  catalogue  and  returns.) 

Rutherford,  Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  report  schools  of  natural  science ;  the 
other  colleges,  scientific  courses. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theologieal  instruction  is  given  at  Biddle  University,  Charlotte  (Presbyterian),  in  a 
3  years'  course;  at  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensboro'  (Methodist  Episcopal),  in  one  of 
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4  years;  at  Shijw  University,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  which  reported  a  4  years*  coarse  in  1879 
and  an  entrance  examination;  in  the  biblical  deiiartiucnt  of  Trinity  College,  Trinity 
(Methodist  Episcopal  South),  which  course  taken  exclusively  is  comploted  m  2  years, 
but  when  other  studies  are  added  requires  3  years;  and  in  the  School  of  the  Biblo  of 
Wake  Forest  College  (Baptist),  which  lays  down  no  speciUc  course  and  gives  no  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  apx>endix,  and  a  summary  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  jpreceding. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  departments  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  of  Trinity  College.  Neither  of  these  schools  requires  an  examination  for 
admission.  The  former,  with  a  2  years'  course  of  9  months  each  year,  reported  13  stu- 
dents in  1879-'80;  the  latter,  a  3  years'  course  of  40  weeks  each  year  and  14  students. 
The  law  department  of  Rutherford  College  was  suspended  in  1879. — (Catalogues  and 
returns.) 

Medical  instmction  is  furnished  in  the  medical  school  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  A  2  years'  course  of  9  months  yearly  is  reported,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  part  by  lectures  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of 
anatomy.  There  were  9  students  in  1879-^80  and  9  graduates,  besides  several  in  special 
optional  studies. — (College  catalogue  and  returns.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  was 
opened  in  1H45.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  colored  deaf-mutes  and 
blind,  and  in  1880  all  the  rooms  devoted  to  this  race  were  reported  tilled  and  more 
accommodation  needed.  In  the  literary  department,  which  is  said  to  be  well  officered 
and  managed,  the  common  school  branches  are  taught.  In  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment both  blind  and  deaf  are  instructed  in  broom,  mattress,  and  shoemaking,  cane 
eeatins,  sewing,  knitting,  bead,  and  fancy  work.  Two  new  features  were  introduced 
into  the  institution  in  1880:  cookery  as  a  science  and  articulation.  In  lip  reading 
the  pupils  already  display  such  proficiency  as  to  remove  all  doubts  concerning  its 
practicability.  • 

For  statistics  of  this  school,  see  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  appendix ;  for  sum- 
maries, see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  law  of  1872  authorized  the  organization  of  teachers'  associations,  and  any  meet- 
ing held  for  one  month  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  or  more  teachers  was 
to  be  aided  to  the  extent  of  $50  a  year.  In  1873  a  State  educational  association  w:is 
formed  at  Raleigh,  a  constitution  adop^,  and  44  members  enrolled.  In  1874  a  ses- 
sion of  this  same  body  was  held  at  Raleigh  and  many  important  educational  topics 
were  discussed.  From  that  date  to  1877  no  mention  is  made  of  the  continuance  of 
these  meetings,  but  as  the  organization  seemed  to  be  a  permanent  one  there  were 
probably  annual  sessions.  In  1877  a  convention  of  colored  people  met  at  Raleigh  and 
a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  in  which  that  race  were  urged  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves.  In  1878  the  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  University  Normal  took 
steps  to  organize  a  North  Carolina  teachers'  association,  as  well  as  various  county  as- 
sociations thronghout  the  State.  On  July  2il,  1880,  a  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  Chapel  Hill,  at  which  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  general 
assembly,  specifying  certain  changes  of  law  which  would  give  a  better  system  of  edu- 
cation to  the  State.  The  topics  discussed  are  not  reported. —  (State  reports  and  North 
Carolina  Edacational  Journal.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

ROBERT  HARRIS. 

Mr.  Harris,  a  colored  man,  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  race  to  engage  in  teaching  in 
the  South.  Bom  at  Fayetteville  in  1839  of  free  parents,  who  settled  in  his  earbest 
y^ars  at  Cleveland,  he  enjoyed  excellent  educational  advantages,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  began  teaching  in  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  A  year 
or  so  afterward  he  went  to  Fayetteville,  whero  for  ten  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Howard  Grammar  School,  and  from  1877  principal  of  the  State  Colored  Normal  SchooL 
He  died  October  :M,  1880.— (State  report). 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joroi  C.  Scaboobougu,  State  tuperinteruient  cf  pubUe  inttructUm,  Baieiffh, 

(Seoond  term,  January  1, 1877,  to  January  1, 1881.]  * 

Other  superintendents  darinji;  the  ten  years  were  Bev.  S.  S.  Ashley,  1880-1872;  Hon.  Alexander 
Mdver,  1873-1875;  Hon.  Stephen  D.  Pool,  1875-1877. 

>  Mr.  Soarborongh  was  again  elected  in  1881  for  a  4  years'  term. 
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SUMMABY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


POPULATION  AKD  ATTENDANCE. 

Whites  of  school  age  (6-21) .... 
Colored  of  school  age  (6-21 ) . . . . 
Whole  number  of  school  age  .. 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

W  hole  number  enrolled . 

Average  monthly  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Pupils  in  private  schools 


DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Township  districts 

Snbdistricts  in  these 

City,  village,  and  special  dis- 
tricts. 

District  divisions  in  these 

School-houses  in  township  dis- 
tricts. 

School-houses  in  city,  village, 
ani  special  districts. 

Public  school-houses  ...•••.... 

Public  school  rooms 

Rooms  for  elementary  schools. . 

Rooms  for  high  schools 

School-houses  built 

Cost  of  school-houses  built 

Value  of  public  school-houses 
and  grounds. 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Female  teachers  In  same 

Whole  number  employed. ..... 

Teachers  permanently  em- 
ployed. 

Teachers  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools. 

Teachers  in  hich  schools 

Teachers  in  colored  sclv>ols.... 

Teachers  in  private  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


1870-71. 


1,031,765 

26,283 

1,058,048 


732, 122 


432,452 
6,914 


1,346 

10,686 
496 


10,622 

949 

11,571 
14,186 
13,876 
310 
578 
$1,025,077 
14,988,612 

165 


1871-72. 


1,046,971 

26,303 

1,073,274 

702,345 

6,455 

708,800 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


408,538 
8,386 


1,344 
10,695 

549 

669 
10,687 

978 


968,688 

23,020 

991,708 

698,068 

5,950 
704.018 
480,489 
407,917 

5,937 


1,342 
10,662 

558 

713 

10,687 


1874-75. 


1,007 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts  for  public  schools.... 
l^xpenditure  for  public  schools. 


9,563 
12,544 
22,107 

7,580 

21,607 

500 

145 

14i 

$65  00 

40  00 


17,168,196,17,659,276 


152 


9,718 
12,343 
22,061 

7,085 

21,573 

488 

16:j 

184 

$60  50 

40  25 


140 


9,789 
12, 110 
21,899 

7,248 

21,401 

498 
107 
123 

$61  7.- 
40  00 


$7, 365,992  $7, 420, 338  $7, 705, 605 
7,254,7291  6,817,358:  6,973,403 


963,548 

22,399 

985,947 

701,812: 

6, 131' 

707,943| 

526,904' 

429,630; 

13,066 


1,337 
10,623 

582| 

728! 
10,664 


1,024 


995,128 

22,598 

1,017,726 

703,583 

8,546] 

712, 129! 

532,473, 

4.'&,449l 

10,652 


1,337 

10,433 

605 

701 
10,695 


1.13£>| 


11,665  11,694  11,688  11,834| 
14,201  14,543  14,768  14,868 
13,838  14,193  14,356,  14,418 
363  350  412  450 
566  542  579|  544 
$893, 422  $1, 008, 786.$1, 164, 104 11, 010, 786 
"118,829,586,19,876,504 

150 


145 


9,911 
12,464 
22,375; 

7,198 

21,664 

711! 

160 

ai5 

$59  50 

45  00 


10,186 

12,306' 

22,492 

7,762 

21,851 

641 

210, 

211 

$60  50! 

44  00 


$11,060,340  $11,749,361 
8,072.168,    6.170,900 
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TICS  OF  OHIO— 1870-'71  TO  1870-'80. 


41 

^1 

1875-^6. 

1876-77. 

1877-7a 

1878-^. 

1879-^80. 

1"" 

III 

1,002,702 

22,933 

1,025,635 

715,771 

1,004,145 

23,103 

1,027,248 

715,405 

6,835 

722,240 

554,933 

448,100 

10,767 

1,018,789 

23,174 

1,041,963 

730,365 

9,829 

740, 194 

574,535 

465,372 

23,121 

1,018,795 

24,525 

1,043,320 

725.210 

9,441 

734,651 

571,880 

459.990 

28,861 

1,022,571 

23,654 

1,046,225 

737.6-27 

9,511 

747, 138 

585,335 

476,279 

28,650 

I.    3,776 
D.     871 
I.    2,905 
I.   12,417 
I.      70 
I.   12,487 
I.   13,455 
I.   16,289 
D.     211 

D. 
D. 
D. 

9,194 

2,629 

11,823 

7,192 

722,963 
552,299 

L 

15,016 

447,139 
9,141 

I. 
L 

43,827 
21,736 

1,347 

1,347 

10,721 

632 

1,347 

10,769 

651 

1.346 

10,842 

666 

1,346 

10,872 

684 

10,627 
616 

I.      30 

I.      18 

I. 
I. 

186 

188 

715 
10,732 

714 
10,744 

743 
10,791 

759 
10,874 

753 
10,888 

D.      6 
L      14 

I. 
L 

60 
266 

1,148 

1,172 

1,188 

1,269 

1,255 

D.     14 

I. 

306 

11,880 

11,916 

15,504 

.  14,949 

555 

490 

$803,146 

21,145,527 

11.979 

15,671 

15,139 

532 

481 

$843,822 

21.329,864 

12,143 
16,045 
15,515 

437 

$580,801 

21,103,255 

12,143 

16,247 

15,680 

567 

442 

$711,835 

21,851,718 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 

572 

14,951 

14,464 

487 

549 

$1,159,350 

20,969,557 

I.     202 
I.     165 
I.      37 
I.       5 
I.  $131,034 
I.  748,463 

2,061 

1,804 

257 

136 

$313,242 

3,863,106 

155 

155 

10,855 

12, 148 

23.003 

8,336 

155 

11,099 

12,292 

23,391 

8,525 

150 

11,456 

12,031 

23.487 

9,028 

150 

11,326 

12.358 

23.684 

9,388 

D. 

I. 
D. 
I. 
L 

15 

10,493 

12,353 

22,846 

b,151 

D.     130 
I.     327 
I.     197 
L     360 

1,763 

186 

1,577 

1,808 

22,179 

22,292 

22,680 

22,781 

22,986 

L     205 

I. 

1,379 

667 

188 

135 

$59  75 

36  00 

711 

180 

182 

$57  50 

37  25 

711 

262 

225 

$59  00 

41  50 

706 

238 

272 

$56  50 

41  25 

698 

225 

247 

$56  25 

39  25 

D.      8 
D.     13 
D.     25 
D.   $0  25 
D.    2  00 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 

198 
80 

104 

$8  75 

75 

$8,605,135 
8,462,758 

$7,875,904 
8,036,621 

$7,841,911 
7,995,125 

$7,747,485 
7,711,325 

$7,526,224 
7,704,449 

D.  $221,261 
D.   6,876 

I. 
1. 

$160,232 
449,720 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  supervisory  and  executive  work  there  is  a  State  commissioner  of  common 
schools,  elected  triennially  by  the  people,  with  boards  of  education  of  3  members  or 
some  maltiple  of  3.  elected  by  the  people  in  cities,  villages,  special  districts,  town- 
ship districts,  and  tne  snbdistricts  into  which  townships  are  nsnally  divided.^ 

For  examination  of  teachers  for  the  State  schools  there  are  3  State  examiners,  ap- 
pointed triennially  by  the  State  commissioner;  3  examiners  for  each  county,  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  probate  Judge;  and  3  for  each  city^  or  village  of  not  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants,^  appointed  by  their  boards  of  education,  all  for  3  years'  terms. 

These  arrangements  as  to  officers  have  been  substantially  the  same  for  many  yeaia. 
City  boards  usually  employ  superintendents  for  their  schools. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  state  common  schools  may  be  of  any  grade  irom  ]9rimary  to  high.  Tbey  are 
free  to  all  unmarried  youth  6  to  21  years  of  age  residing  m  the  districts  where  they 
are,  but  separate  schools  may  be  established  for  colored  youth.  Attendance  for  at 
least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year  is  required  of  all  children  8  to  14  years  of  age,  unless 
excused  because  of  sickness,  distance  from  school,  or  instruction  elsewhere.  Without 
a  certificate  of  compliance  with  this  rule,  no  child  of  these  years  may  be  lawfully  em- 
ployed during  the  established  school  hours.  To  ascertain  who  are  entitled  to  the 
privile;;es  of  the  schools  and  to  a  share  in  the  State  fands  for  the  support  of  them, 
an  annual  census  must  be  taken  of  the  unmarried  yonth  of  school  age.  Failure  to 
take  this  subjects  a  delinouent  district  to  loss  of  its  share  of  the  State  funds,  though 
the  district  may  compel  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  census  to  make  up 
this  loss.  The  funds  conditioned  on  this  census  taking  are  those  derived  from  the 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  of  a  permanent  fund  created  out  of  United  States  land  grants 
and  from  an  annual  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1  of  all  taxable  property.  They  are  dia- 
tributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  and  status  shown  by  the 
last  enumeration,  must  go  toward:i  the  pay  of  teachers,  and  must  be  met  in  each 
school  district  by  a  supplementary  tax  not  to  exceed  7  mills  on  $  I  of  valuation ;  in 
Cincinnati,  not  to  exceed  5  mills.  No  one  may  be  employed  as  a  teacher  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  these  funds  without  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  either  the  State 
examining  board  or  that  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  done ; 
and  no  one  employed  can  receive  pay  for  services,  except  in  certain  specialties,  with- 
out the  presentation  of  such  a  certificate  aud  the  required  reports.  Text  books  and 
courses  of  study  for  tlie  schools  are  prescribed  by  the  local  school  boanls.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  German  language  is  allowed  when  duly  petitioned  for;  and  there  is  legal 
provision  for  evening  schools,  school  libraries,  and  teachers'  institutes,  for  a  sufficiency 
of  schools  for  all  school  children,  and  for  a  school  term  of  24  to  44  weeks  each  yoar. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  school  report  for  1879-*80  shows  that  there  wns  a  fair  advance  on  1878-79  in  at 
least  the  better  parts  of  the  school  system.  Against  an  increase  of  only  2,905  in  yonth 
of  school  age,  appears  an  increase  of  12,487  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  and 
of  16,289  in  average  daily  attendance;  the  additional  enrolment  thus  exceeding  by 
9,582  and  the  average  of  pupils  in  the  schools  each  day  bv  13,384  the  increase  in 
yonth  of  school  age.  This  certainly  indicates  activity  on  tne  part  of  school  officers 
and  teachers,  greater  attractiveness  in  the  instrnction,  and  better  accommodations 
in  the  schools.  There  were  442  school-houses  built,  at  a  cost  of  $711,835.  Evidence 
of  improved  and  still  improving  methods  of  instruction  comes  from  the  reports  of  the 
many  cities  that  are  always  in  the  lead  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  close  examiua- 
titins  of  teachers  in  this  State  by  carefully  chosen  examining  boards,  with  the  lively 
work  of  some  excellent  normal  schools,  have  brought  the  teaching  to  a  higher  standard 
than  miffht  be  anticipated  in  a  State  without  any  normal  school  system  of  its  own. 
And  in  this  year  360  more  teachers  than  before  (9,388  in  all)  proved  so  efficient  as  to 
remain  in  the  schools  in  which  thoy  were  employed.  Almost  the  only  oft'set  to  these 
improvements  is  a  diminution  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  on  an  average,  25  cents  a  month 
for  men  and  f2  a  month  for  women. 

R^UBf£  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

Something  of  the  same  educational  advance  noticed  for  1879-'80  appears  when  this 
year  is  compared  with  1870-*71.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 


I  Except  in  tho  larger  cities,  where  there  sre  1  or  2  members  for  each  waid.  and  in  divided  town. 

lips. 

*  Cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  may  have  3,  8,  or  0  examiners. 
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in  tdl  that  interval  was  only  11,823,  yet  15,016  more  were  brought  into  the  public 
schools  and  43,827  more  were  held  in  average  attendance.  Aucl  this  gain  did  not 
come  from  crushing  out  private  and  church  schools,  for  these  had  21,736  more  pupils 
at  the  close  of  the  decade  than  at  the  beginning,  making  in  all  36«752  additional  chil- 
dren bronght  under  instruction.  Deducting  the  number  that  reached  school  age 
within  the  decade  (11,823),  there  was  evidently  a  gain  of  24,929  for  schools  of  some 
kind  from  the  ranks  of  the  schoolable  children  that  had  been  previously  untau^jht. 
This  is  a  good  record.  Whether  an  increase  of  374  in  the  number  of  school  districts 
was  or  was  not  an  advantage  on  the  whole,  it  certainly  was  one  in  respect  to  facilities 
for  school  attendance,  and  so  for  gathering  more  children  into  the  schools.  And  then 
provision  for  this  fuller  attendance  appears  to  have  been  fairly  made  in  572  more 
school- houses,  with  2,061  more  rooms;  for,  giving  an  average  of  only  'M)  pupils  to  a 
room,  there  was  thus  accommodation  for  61,830  more  children  ;  while,  of  course,  these 
more  modem  structures  afford  better  light,  ventilation,  and  warmth,  seats  greatly 
easier,  and  other  comforts  and  advantages  once  hardly  thought  of.  Besides  this,  an 
increase  of  1,577  in  the  number  of  teachers  implies  smaller  cla»>8es  and  closer  super- 
vision of  their  work.  As  the  years  advance  we  find  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
of  men  than  women  teaching,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  falling  off  $8.75  and 
that  of  women  75  cents  during  the  decade,  although  the  whole  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation by  the  Stat«  was  $449.^  more  in  1879-'80  than  in  1870-71.  The  record  stands, 
then,  less  paid  to  teachers,  more  put  into  the  schools,  an  improvement  in  these  as  re- 
specta  comfort  and  accommodations,  attendance  enlarged  much  beyond  the  increase 
of  school  children,  and  for  this  attendance  enough  more  teachers  to  meet  all  demands, 
besides  a  larger  average  of  proven  capacity  and  skilL 

In  laws,  the  changes  as  io  school  matters  have  not  been  great,  but  have,  upon  the 
whole,  been  good ;  the  chief  being  improvements  in  the  organization  of  city  and  vil- 
lage school  systems  made  in  1873  and  1880,  with  a  compulsory  enactment  in  1877  ns 
to  school  attendance  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year  affecting  every  child 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age. 

KINDEBOlRTEN. 

This  form  of  training  for  young  children  has  found  considerable  favor  in  the  State. 

Within  the  decade  the  number  of  Kindei'garten  reported  has  grown  from  2,  in  1873,  to 

19,  in  1880;  and,  although  the  public  sphool  systems  of  the  cities  have  not  adopted 

.  Frobel's  plans  to  any  appreciable  extent,  these  have  tbnud  foothold  in  private  and 

'  church  schools,  in  normai  schools,  and  in  one  or  two  corporate  institutions. 

At  Cincinnati  an  association  of  ladies  for  the  promotion  of  free  Kindergarten  instruc- 
tion in  that  city  was  formed  in  December.  1879,  and  through  the  favor  which  it  found 
from  liberal  citizens  was  enabled  to  establish  and  carry  on  (apparently  from  March  1, 
1880),  under  the  charge  of  a  pupil  of  Miss  Blow,  from  St.  Louis,  a  school  that  began 
with  6  children  and  rose  ere  long  to  60,  averaging  thenceforth  50  in  attendance  daily. 
To  aid  in  the  care  of  it  4  assistant  teachers  were  selected  from  among  many  applicantH, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  give  their  time  and  service  for  a  year  for  the  benefit 
of  the  training  which  this  service  would  secure  them  in  kindergartening.  The  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  arrangements  to  open  another 
Kindergarten  in  another  section  of^the  city  were  in  progress,  and  were  only  delayed  to 
await  the  necessary  funds. —  (Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  first 
report  of  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

All  cities  in  this  Stat«  have  boards  of  education  elected  by  the  people,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  changing  port  of  their  membership  at  the  annual  elections.  Those  with 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants  have  had  boards  of  one  or  two  members  from  each  ward,  with 
lilKjrty  to  change  from  the  smaller  to  the  lareer  number:  those  with  less  than  10,000, 
boards  of  three  or  six  members,  with  like  liberty  of  change  or  of  a  change  to  one 
member  from  each  ward.  But  in  1880  began  the  operation  of  laws  meant  to  secure  for 
cities  of  the  first  class  boards  uniformly  of  2  from  each  ward,  except  in  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland,  which  will  have  composite  boards,  partly  from  the  city  as  a  whole, 

gartly  from  the  several  wards,  the  former  to  hold  for  3  years,  the  latter  for  2.  These 
oanis  may  (and  usually  do)  appoint  superintendents  for  the  schools  of  their  several 
citie^  and  mast  appoint  boards  of  examiners  to  test  the  qualifications  of  persons  pur- 
posing to  teach  or  seeking  higher  positions  as  teachers.  They  also  determine  the  text 
books  and  courses  of  study  for  their  schools. 
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Cities. 


II!. 

PopulatioD,'r»K;M~«,  «r  Enrolment  Avorago  tc— «iw.* «>r 
census  of  <i5i?^i*i  in  public  daUy  St-  ^»5j^«»^ 
1880.  Bcboolage.     ^^^i^       tendance.     *«»oh«»- 


Bxpendi- 
tare. 


Akron   

Bellaire 

Canton 

Clullicothe.. 
Cincinnati  .. 
Cloveland... 
Columbus... 

Dayton 

Fr»=»raont.... 
Hamilton ... 

Ironton 

Lima 

Mansfield... 
Vewark  ..... 
PortHmonth. 
Sandusky... 
Spiinufield  . 
SUiubouville 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Yonn«;»town 
Zanesville  .. 


16,512 

4,719 

8,025 

2.808 

12.260 

4,363 

111,  938 

8,387 

255,608 

85,882 

100,146 

49,263 

51.377 

14, 662 

88,721 

11.225 

8,451 

2,860 

12, 122 

5,058 

8,857 

2,801 

7,560 

2,420 

9.893 

2,983 

9,602 

3.649 

11,320 

3,734 

15,049 

6,168 

20.729 

5,7:)9 

12,093 

5,973 

7,882 

2,944 

50,143 

15,536 

15.431 

5,199 

18, 113 

5,782 

I 


3,055 
1,595 
2,627 
1,903 
32, 110 
24, 262 
7,  •'02 
5,902 
1,041 
2,020 
1.925 
1,402 
1,905 
1,812 
2.150 
2,649 
2,964 
2,845 
1,315 
7,616 
2,262 
8,144 


2,425 

905 

1,925 

1,509 

26,050 

16,867 

5,953 

4,675 

688 

1.494 

1,891 

1.037 

1,850 

1.322 

1.603 

1.873 

2,275 

1,726 

928 

4.935 

1,647 

2,283 


66 

21 
40 
45 
833 
447 
143 
125 
20 
35 
30 
23 
87 
39 
42 
48 
60 
44 
29 
139 
40 
74 


175.528 
13,  .''•08 
39.131 
S3,5;J7 
6687,104 
386.638 
209,670 
151.818 
13,789 
34.514 
19,037 
14.466 
26.  .'.26 
22.638 
31.307 
47.6J8 
82.258 
30,509 
18,^07 
168,2^ 
22, 205 
46,187 


a  The  flares  fd^en  are  from  the  State  report  for  1879-'80.  Those  for  population  are  in  some  cases 
from  the  first  count  of  the  census  takers. 

6 The  expenditures  given  lor  Cincinnati  are  those  for  school  purposes  alone;  taking  in  $20,690  for 
library  purposes  makes  a  total  of  $707,893. 

ADDITIOXAI-  PARTICULARS. 

Alcron  bad  8  school  bnlUliDgs,  containing  40  rooms,  with  2,927  sittings,  and  classed 
her  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high  ;  with  a  session  of  200  days,  there  was  an 
increase  in  enrolment  of2^,  of  228  in  average  attendance,  and  a  gain  in  the  qnality 
of  the  work  done.  In  an  average  attendance  of  2,425,  there  were  bnt  1,223  cases  of. 
tardiness,  321  of  trnancy ,  and  159  of  corporal  punishment.  Modifications  of  the  conrses 
of  study  in  the  elementary  and  Iiigh  schools  were  under  consideration.  Special  teachers 
in  music,  industrial  drawing,  and  penmanship  were  employed,  tho  former  2  days  in  the 
week  and  tho  others  all  the  time.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $10.5,000 ;  esti- 
mated enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  450. — (Citv  report  and  return.) 

Bellaire  reported  5  school-houses,  oontaini;ig  21  rooms ;  a  scnool  session  of  190  days ; 
91  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  ou  monthly  enrolment,  and  school  property 
vahied  at  glH.a^O.— (Sfcat^  report,  18S0.) 

Canton  had  7  school-houses,  containing  40  rooms,  with  2,350  sittings ;  clas-sefl  its 
schools  an  high,  grammar,  primary,  ungraded,  and  German,  with  a  session  of  190  days ; 
reported  aji  increase  of  8  teachers,  including  3  sjpecial,  and  of  312  in  average  enrolment 
over  previous  year;  83  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment; 
174  in  night  schools ;  148  fewer  cases  of  tardiness,  while  1,904  had  a  clean  record. 
Special  instruction  was  given  in  music  and  penmanship.  Estimated  value  of  school 
property,  $152/200;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  450. — (City 
report  and  return.) 

ChilUcothe  reported  a  school  session  of  190  days,  5  school-houses,  and 39  rooms;  an 
increa-se  of  105  in  enrolment  and  of  76  in  daily  attendance ;  in  the  primary  93  per  cent, 
of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment  and  99  per  cent,  in  the  high 
school.  In  the  high  school  403  had  studied  Gorman.  Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty, 8150,000.— (State  report.) 

Cincinnati  had  54  school-houses,  562  rooms  for  study,  with  :)6.381  sittings,  and  classed 
its  42  schools  as  district,  intermediate,  and  high,  33  of  which  were  in  the  district  de- 
partment, 6  in  the  intermediate,  and  3  in  the  high.  Of  these,  6  of  the  district,  2  of 
the  intermediate,  and  1  of  the  high  were  for  colored  pupils.  A  normal  school,  one  for 
deaf-mutes  with  128,  and  7  night  schools  with  2,467  pupils,  made  the  total  enrolment 
iu  public  schools  36,121.  The  district  schools  were  divided  into  6  grades,  the  inter- 
mediate into  3,  and  tho  high  into  4,  making  a  course  of  13  years.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  enrolment  of  1,261,  while  in  the  primary  schools  the  per  cent,  of  average 
daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment  was  90;  in  the  high,  95.  It  was  es- 
tiinated  that  15,."^57  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  were  in  no  school  of  any 
kind.  There  was  a  decrease  of  6  in  the  number  of  night  schools  and  of  726  in  enrol- 
ment. Of  these  7  night  schools,  5  were  for  white  pupils  and  2  for  colored,  classed  as 
divstrict  and  high,  iroui  the  last  of  which  36  graduated.  The  annual  normal  institute 
had  English  and  German  departments,  with  high  grades  of  study,  while  in  the  monthly 
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meeting  of  tlie  teachers'  association  questions  as  to  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
instruction  were  considered.  Exercises  in  **gems  of  literature,"  teaching  the  pni)il8 
beautiful  extracts  from  the  best  authors,  had  been  introduced  in  the  district  and  in- 
termediate schools  with  gratifying  results.  Excellent  work  in  composition  is  said  to 
have  been  done.  Primary  reading  by  a  combination  of  the  word  and  phonic  methods 
was  taught  with  fine  effect.  SpeSin^  was  taught  from  reading  and  other  lessons,  not 
from  the  spelling  book,  which  was  laid  aside.  Primary  arithmetic,  taught  by  a  new 
and  free  method  without  books,  produced  remarkable  results  in  the  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  school  years  could  add  and 
subtract.  Special  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  was  given  in  all 
departments,  while  in  the  schools  where  German  and  English  were  taught  more  than 
half  studied  German.  From  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  High  Schools  111  graduated. 
Gaines  High  School  for  colored  pupib  enrolled  64  and  graduated  7.  In  the  City  Uni- 
versity chauiges  wei-e  made  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.  reducing  the 
number  of  elective  studies  and  requiring  3  full  years  in  the  classical  languages^  while 
a  new  course  of  4  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  l.  d.  was  established.  The  estimated 
value  of  school  ])roperty  was  $2,000,000.  Private  and  parochial  schools  occupied  25 
school-houses,  with  2b5  rooms,  and  had  an  enrolment  of  14,195  in  church  schools  and 
1,640  in  private;  in  both,  15,835. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Ciereland  had  42  school-houses,  361  rooms,  with  20,410  sittings;  classed  its 41  schools 
as  normal,  high,  grammar,  and  primary,  with  a  3  years'  course  for  each.  There  was  an 
increase  of  1,521  for  the  vear  in  enrolment  and  more  than  twice  that  increase  over 
ItfiO.  The  growth  of  the  high  and  first  grade  grammar  schools  was  still  more  remark- 
able. The  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment  was 
in  the  primary  grades  94,  in  the  high  93.  There  was  an  increase  of  38  teachers,  while 
5  special  teachers  gave  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  German,  and  book- 
keeping or  were  employed  in  unclassified  schools.  School  property  was  valued  at 
$1,800,000.  There  was  an  eni-olment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  11,056,  an  in- 
crease of  521  over  the  previous  year. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Columbus  reported  1  high  school,  a  Saturday  normal,  45  grammar  and  75  primary 
schools,  26  school  buildings,  161  rooms,  7.288  sittings ;  an  increase  of  1  house,  251  sit- 
tings, also  of  6  teachers  and  363  in  enrolment  over  previous  year.  The  per  cent,  of 
average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  was  93  in  primary  grades,  94  in  gram- 
mar, and  95  in  high.  School  propei-ty  was  valued  at  $707,c^.  Notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  infectious  diseases,  there  was  gain  in  punctuality  and  discipline,  5,095 
pupils  not  being  tardy  during  the  year  and  only  17  suspended.  The  Saturday  normal 
school  enrolled  110,  a  gain  of  31  over  last  year.  There  were  20,317  visits  made  by 
friends  and  patrons  and  3,624  by  the  superintendent  to  the  different  schools ;  their 
condition  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  high  school  maintained  its  excellent 
character  under  a  new  organization,  enrolling  559  and  graduating  72.  The  study  of 
German  was  more  than  ever  popular,  while  good  progress  was  made  in  music  and 
drawing.  The  school  library  had  5,324  volumes,  614  of  which  were  German,  and 
added  513.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  1,927.  —  (City  re- 
port and  return.) 

Dayton  had  1  high  school,  1  normal,  1  intermediate,  and  10  district  schools ;  13 
school-houses,  118  rooms,  6,149  sittings;  an  increase  of  2  in  teachers  and  of  428  in 
enrolmeut;  a  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrolment 
of  95,  and  on  enumeration  of  84  per  cent.,  leaving  only  16  per  cent,  of  children  of 
school  age  in  no  school.  In  6  night  schools  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  223. 
The  exhibitions  of  free  hand  drawing  introduced  into  these  schools  were  witnessed 
by  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  highly  oommeuded,  showing  striking  improvement 
over  last  year.  A  recently  revised  course  of  study,  in  which  elementary  al<;ebra  wa« 
substituted  for  arithmetic  in  the  intermediate  schools,  worked  well.  The  nolmal 
school  began  the  year  with  14  pupils  and  graduated  8,  the  work  done  comparing  well 
with  any  previous  year.  The  progress  in  music  under  a  special  teacher  was  satisfac- 
tory. Intelligent  cultivation  of  the  memory  received  carelul  attention,  while  in  pen- 
manship there  was  a  steady  improvement.  School  property  was  valued  at  $346,700. 
There  was  an  enrolment  of  235  in  private  and  1,466  in  church  schools.  —  (City  report 
and  return.) 

Frt-mont  had  $60,000  in  public  school projierty,  $10,000 more  than  previous  year;  ha& 
7  school-houses,  14  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  with  1,100  sittings;  a  per  cent,  of 
average  daily  attendance  on  monthly  enrollment  of  84  in  primary  grades  and  87  in 
high,  with  an  enrolment  same  as  year  before,  and  a  gain  of  1  teacher.  Special  in- 
struction was  given  in  music  and  (German,  150  studying  the  latter.  There  were  400 
enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools. —  (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Hamilion  closed  the  year  of  its  public  schools  with  a  general  improvement  in  studies 
aud  discipline ;  classed  them  as  high,  intermediate,  primary,  and  colored  j  had  5  school- 
honses  and  31  rooms.  There  was  a  decrease  of  3  in  teachers  from  previous  year;  an 
increa)«e  of  113  in  enrolment;  a  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  ou  average  monthly 
enxolment  of  95,  and  school  proj>erty  valued  at  $125,000.    The  chief  work  of  the  school 
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vcas  in  the  elementary  grades^  inclnding  special  instrnction  in  mnsic  and  drawing.  In 
the  high  school,  with  an  enrolment  of  82,  the  work  was  exceptionally  ^ood,  9  gradu- 
ating with  honor,  only  1  of  whom  was  a  boy.  Since  its  organization  in  1866  it  has 
graduated  100,  mostly  girls,  as  few  boys  finish  the  course.  Tardiness  was  reduced. 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools,  100. — (City  report.) 

Irontan  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  hi^h ;  bad  9  school  buildings, 
27  rooms  (exclusive  of  those  used  only  for  recitation),  with  1,600 'sitting's,  and  school 
property  (including  Ijuildings,  grounds,  furniture  and  apparatus)  at  estimated  value 
of  $:)9,200.  There  was  an  increase  of  318  in  enrolment,  a  per  cent,  of  avei-ace  daily 
attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  of  90  in  the  primary  grades  and  98  in  the  high. 
Schools  were  in  session  185  days.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  German.  Private 
and  church  schools  were  taught  in  2  houses,  with  an  enrolment  of  300. —  (State  report 
and  return.) 

Xitna,  in  making  its  first  appearance  on  our  records,  reported  2  school  buildings,  with 
22  rooms  (exclusive  of  those  used  only  for  recitation),  and  school  property,  including 
grounds,  baildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  valued  at  $75^000.  Schools  were  in  ses- 
sion 190  days,  with  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  1,019  in  the  primary  grades  and 
104  in  the  high. — (State  report.) 

Mansfield  rated  its  whole  school  prox>erty  at  $140,000 ;  had  in  6  school  buildings  38 
roomsj  with  seats  for  2,148  pupils;  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar, 
and  high,  and  gave  8  years  to  the  studies  of  the  first  three;  to  those  of  the  last,  1  to  3 
years.  Other  tilings  being  equal,  those  were  held  t'O  be  the  choice  teachers  that  could 
maintain  the  best  mscipline  with  the  use  of  the  mildest  measures  and  gentlest  influ- 
ences. For  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship,  there  were  special  teachers.  Three 
schools  other  than  public  had  sittings  for  350  pupils  and  an  enrolment  of  2:^, —  (Re- 
turn and  manual.) 

Marietta^  rating  its  school  property  at  $44,300,  had  in  7  buildings  24  school  rooms 
(2  of  them  for  recitation  only)  and  sittir.gs  for  1,360  children,  or  enough  for  239  more 
than  tho  average  attendance  in  1879-'fc0.  A  special  teachf  r  of  German  was  employed. 
Only  1  private  school  was  reported,  having  seats  for  40,  an  enrolment  of  30,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  21. — (Ketum.) 

Portsmouthf  with  6  buildings  for  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  1  for  high,  had  40 
rooms  for  school  and  but  1  for  recitati<m  only,  all  containinc  1,970  sittings  and  valued 
(with  grounds,  fhmiture^  and  apparatus)  at  $180,000.  Three  schools  other  than 
public  had  4  rooms,  250  sittings,  an  enrolment  of  200,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
165.  In  the  public  schools — wnich  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high  — 
German  was  taught  by  a  special  teacher;  drawing  (through  all  the  grades  except 
the  high)  from  tablets  and  blackboard  c<>pic8,  apparently  by  the  ordinary  teachers. 
The  school  course  covered  4  years  in  primary,  4  in  grammar,  and  4  in  high  school  stud- 
ies. Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  were  made  on  a  general  average  of  70  for  a  year 
in  three  leading  studies,  none  to  go  up,  however,  whose  general  average  in  any  study 
was  less  than  60. —  (Return  and  manual.) 

Sandusky  estimated  its  public  school  property  at  $204,000,  including  in  this  estimate 
10  buildings  with  their  grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus.  These  buildings  had  51 
rooms,  of  which  10  were  used  for  recitation  only,  and  afforded  sittings  for  2, 75U  scholars, 
2,000  of  them  for  primary  grades,  600  for  grammar,  and  150  for  high.  In  private  and 
church  schools  there  were  sittings  for  750  more,  making  a  total  of  3,500  seats,  about 
enough  for  the  whole  enrolment  and  rather  more  than  enough  for  tho  whole  average 
attendance,  but  still  not  providing  for  the  whole  school  population.  In  the  pnbiio 
schools,  music  and  German  were  under  the  charge  of  special  teachers. —  (Return.) 

Springfield  erected  1  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $16,000  during  1879-'d0,  repaired  and 
enlarged  another,  and  purchased  a  third  at  a  further  cost  of  $9,422,  and  reported  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  9  in  all,  with  2,951  sittings,  56  rooms  for  study  and  recita- 
tion, and  4  for  recitation  only,  estimating  all  at  $127,819.  The  enrolment,  increased 
by  282  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  somewhat  exceeded  this  seating  capacity  of 
the  schools,  and  reached  51.6  on  the  enumeration  of  school  youth.  The  per  cent,  of 
average  attendance  on  monthly  enrolment  reache«l  91.6.  The  general  work  in  the 
schools  is  said  to  have  been  good,  but  "in  a  few,  positively  bad."  Tardiness  on  the 
part  of  some  was  more  frequent  than  in  1878-79,  and  formed  a  serious  hindrance  to 
success,  though  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  was  larger  than  for  2 
years  before.  German,  which  is  optional,  was  taught  in  only  2  of  the  9  school  build- 
ings, beginning  with  tne  third  primary  grade  and  continuing  throughout  the  course. 
Music,  drawing,  and  writing  were  taught  by  special  teachers. — (Report.) 

SteubenrilU  repaired  and  improved  2  of  its  6  school-houses,  in  all  which  were  34  rooms 
and  which  were  valued  at  $125,900.  It  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
high,  giving  4  years  to  each  or  the  2  former  and  3  to  the  high,  making  an  11  years' 
course  for  all.  The  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  the  number  of  pupils  registered 
waa  74;  on  monthly  enrolment,  91 ;  but  there  were  1,199  cases  of  tardiness  in  this 
attendance. — (City  and  State  reports.) 

Tiffin  in  5  school  buildings  had  16  rooms  for  primary,  7  for  grammar,  and  2  for  high 
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school  graded,  valued  the  huildings  at  $1)0, 000,  and  assigned  to  the  grades  a  course  of 
12  years.  One  of  these  years  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  a  Junior  high  school, 
meant  for  pupils  that  have  heen  wont  to  drop  away  at  the  conclusion  of  the  grammar 
course  instead  of  taking  a  4  years'  high  school  course,  and  also  for  such  as  have  some- 
times been  admitted  to  the  fall  high  school  course  without  due  preparation.  The 
change  met  a  real  need :  in  the  junior  high  school  course  and  in  the  advanced  course 
of  3  years  instead  of  4  beyond  it  there  were  102  pnpils,  against  a  previous  maximum  of 
70.  Another  change  was  the  gradation  of  all  pupils  as  to  scholarship  on  the  record  of 
daily  recitations  as  well  as  on  their  examination  papers  at  the  end  of  each  10  weeks — the 
intent  of  this  bein^  to  encourage  continuous  carefulness  in  study  rather  than  mere 
fitful  effort.  The  first  result  was  the  relegation  of  about  .30  crammers  to  lower  grades, 
some  others  being  put  on  probation ;  the  next  was  the  stimulation  of  the  better  class 
of  those  deposed  to  such  extra  studiousness  as  brought  them  up  again,  while  for  all 
the  way  was  made  clear  to  a  more  healthful  and  sure  advance  by  well  regulated 
study. — (Return  and  report.) 

Toledo f  reporting  to  tne  State  superintendent  25  school-houses,  with  111  rooms  for 
school,  exclusive  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  only,  valued  its  school  pro^rty  at 
$570,000.  It  built  1  school-house  within  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $8,000 ;  had  in  its  high 
school  208  pupils,  in  lower  grades  7,408.  Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on 
monthly  enrolment,  95  for  high  school,  91  for  lower  grades. — (State  report.) 

Youngatown  had  7  school-hoases,  with  38  rooms,  exclusive  of  those  usm  for  recitation 
only,  and  valued  all  at  $190,000.  The  superintendent  received  as  much  as  the  super- 
intendent in  Toledo,  which  is  three  times  as  liuae.  One  result  of  such  well  paid 
superintendence,  with  the  cheerful  and  hearty  work  it  secured,  was  an  advance  of  tho 
average  daily  attendance  in  all  grades  below  the  high  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  average 
monthly  enrolment. ~ (State  report. ) 

Zan€8viUe,  with  19  school-houses,  seems  to  have  purchased  in  the  year  a  site  for 
another  one,  and  valued  all  at  $171,000.  In  the  grades  below  its  high  school  were 
2,971  pupils;  in  the  high  school,  173.  Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  aver- 
age monthly  enrolment,  86;  in  the  high  school,  91.— (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

PUBUC  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  public  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  except  bj  the  cities  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  and  Dayton,  which  have  normal  departments  in  connection  with 
the  public  school  system,  lliat  in  Cincinnati,  establisho<l  in  1868,  reports  80  students 
in  1880,  all  but  1  of  them  women ;  there  was  a  course  of  1  year  for  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  of  2  for  others.  In  the  Cleveland  department  72  women  attended  the 
course,  which  was  of  2  years.  Dayt4»n  reports  14  women  attending  its  course  of  1 
year.  The  school  system  of  Columbus  provides  a  Saturday  normal  class,  which  was 
ai  tended  in  1879-'80  by  110. 

Tho  State  commissioner,  remarking  on  the  importance  of  provision  by  the  State  for 
normal  training,  suggests  that  the  private  normals  now  in  operation  be  recognized 
by  the  State,  brought  up  to  a  prescribed  standard,  and  placed  under  a  State  board  of 
managers,  the  diplomas  of  which  should  be  valid  as  State  certificates.  The  diplomas 
of  city  normal  schools  are  valid  only  in  the  cities  in  which  they  are  given. 

PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Seven  normal  schools  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  in  1879-^80,  having  60 
regular  instructors  and  2,902  students,  of  whom  2,057  were  men  and  845  women. 
Five  of  the  7  reported  170  graduates  for  the  year.  Of  the  9  private  normal  schools 
and  departments  reporting  to  this  OflSce  for  the  same  year,  8  gave  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  strictly  normal  studies  as  2,379,  the  6  which  reported  the  sex  of  pupils  hav- 
ing 793  men  and  376  women.  All  but  3  of  these  schools  nave  been  opened  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  majority  of  them  during  the  latter  half  of  it. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School,  Ada,  besides  a  normal  course  of  2  years, 
provided  literary,  fine  arts,  and  musical  departments;  Ashland  College  Normal 
School,  Ashland,  nad  a  course  of  4  years,  embracing  all  the  higher  English  branches; 
Geneva  Normal  School,  (reneva,  2  normal  courses  of  3  and  4  years;  the  National  Nor- 
mal, Lebanon,  besides  its  teachers*  department  and  an  annual  summer  institute  of  8 
weeks,  had  preparatory,  collegiate,  business,  musical,  art,  and  engineering  courses; 
Mansfield  Normal  College,  Mansfield,  besides  2  normal  courses,  an  elementary  and  an 
advance<l,  gave  instruction  in  preparatory,  business,  musical,  and  scientific  studies; 
Western  Reserve  Normal  School,. Milan,  and  Millersburg  Normal  School,  Millersburg, 
had  3  years'  courses;  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthingtoo,  had  normal 
courses  of  1, 2,  and  3  years  and  an  annual  6  weeks'  normal  institute,  as  well  as  a  Kinder- 
garten training  school,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ocden ;  and  the  Ohio  Freeiformal 
School,  Yellow  Springs,  a  department  of  Antioch  CoSege,  provides  a  2  years'  course 
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of  Btndy  and  gives  free  tuition  to  such  as  pledge  themselves  to  teach  for  at  least  a 
year  after  leaving  school. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  normal  departments  or  teachers'  courses  exist 
in  connection  with  Buchtel,  Hiram,  Mt.  Union,  Franklin,  Muskingum,  Rio  Grande, 
Scio,  and  Geneva  Colleges,  also  the  Ohio  University,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  and  Baldwin  and  Wilberforco  Universities. 

For  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Tahle  III  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  permits  the  organization  of  a  teachers'  institute  in  any  county,  when  not 
less  than  30  practical  teachers  therein  declare  their  intention  to  attend;  hut  the  State 
commissioner  may  hold  an  institute  without  such  declaration  in  any  county  which 
has  not  had  one  for  2  years.  Examination  fees  paid  by  teachers  go  to  make  up  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  institutes.  Teachers  of  county  schools  are  allowed  to  dismiss 
their  schools  for  the  purpose  of  attending  institutes;  city  school  teachers  have  this 
privilege  only  by  permission  of  their  boards  of  education.  Associations  of  teachers  of 
several  adjacent  counties  are  also  authorized  for  the  specific  purp<>se  of  providing  for 
the  professional  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  the  graaed  schools  in  such  countit's. 

During  1879-^80  there  were  87  county  institutes  held  in  66  counties,  having  10,972 
members  in  attendance,  taught  by  423  instructors,  who  received  $14,9G9^  the  average 
cost  for  each  session  being  $172.  The  State  commissioner  thinks  these  institutes  are 
useful  in  a  high  degree,  but  that  it  is  possible  for  the  good  they  do  to  be  much  in- 
creased, in  some  cases  by  securing  more  experienced  instructors,  mothers,  by  a  better 
attendance  of  the  teachers  in  the  county. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

These  aids  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  State  were  in  the  earlier 
months  of  1880  the  same  as  in  1879,  viz:  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Salem,  organ 
of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  from  1860;  Teachers'  Guide.  Mallet  Creek,  begun 
January,  1874  ;  Educational  Notes  and  Queries,  Salem,  begun  January,  1H75,  and  the 
Library  and  School,  Colnmbus,  beguu  February,  1879.  All  these  were  monthlies, 
and  all  went  on  into  1881,  except  the  last,  which  seems  to  have  expired  at  the  close 
of  its  first  volume,  March,  1880. 

One  weekly,  the  Mutes'  Chronicle,  published  at  the  State  institution  for  deaf-mutes, 
Columbus,  although  not  designed  for  teachers,  contained  considerable  educational  in- 
formation useful  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  published.  It  was  in  its  twelfth 
volume  in  1880. 

The  National  Normal,  a  monthly,  published  at  Cincinnati  from  1868,  was  at  the 
close  of  its  tenth  number,  October,  1874,  absorbed  by  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
and  so,  at  the  close  of  its  fifth  volume,  December,  1875,  was  the  National  Teacher, 
which,  though  substantially  the  same  with  the  Monthly,  had  been  published  under 
this  other  title  from  January,  1871. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Public  high  schools  were  taught  during  1879-'80  in  567  rooms,  37  more  than  were 
used  the  previous  year,  having  (^  teachers  (489  men  and  209  women),  a  decrease  for 
the  year  of  8.  There  were  30,111  pupils  enrolled  and  21^028  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, an  increase  for  the  year  of  425  enrolled  and  654  in  average  attendance.  The 
number  studying  Latin  was  7,140;  Greek,  448;  and  French,  418:  an  increase  of  1,023 
in  Latin,  of  95  in  Greek,  and  of  73  in  French. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  V II,  and  IX^  and  for  business  colleges,  Table  IV  of 
the  appendix.  For  summaries  of  such  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOCKO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  organized  in  1873,  makes  provision  for  7  courses  leading  to 
degrees,  besides  a  number  of  special  or  partial  courses.  Three  of  the  7  are  general, 
extend  over  the  4  collegiate  years,  and  lead  to  the  degrees  of  B.  a.,  ph.  b.,  and  n.  s. 
The  remaining  4,  being  scientific  courses,  will  be  described  under  the  appropriate 
head.  ^An  unprecedented  increase  is  reported  in  the  number  of  students  entenng  in 
1879^'A,  and  they  were  better  prepared  than  in  any  former  year.    Graduates  of  high 
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schools  in  the  State  that  have  efficient  courses  are  from  1880  to  he  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class  without  examination.  The  large  increase  in  the  numher  of  students  is 
ascribed  to  the  impulse  given  to  industrial  education ;  and,  as  a  further  advance  in 
this  direction,  the  art  department^  under  a  thoroughly  trained  instructor,  is  to  include 
designing,  modelling,  and  engraving,  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  all  mechanical 
industries. 

The  School  of  Design  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  after  1880,  is  to  have  a 
thoroughly  graded  course  in  the  various  departments  of  art,  the  intention  being  that 
graduates  shall  be  well  qualified  to  pursue  as  a  profession  the  branch  of  art  they  have 
chosen. 

Of  the  36  or  more  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  31  send  reports  for  the  year 
1879-^80,  of  which  all  but  6  are  open  to  both  sexes  alike.  Their  courses  of  instruction 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  reported  in  1878-'79.  All  but  1  had  preparatory  depart- 
ments; all  had  classical  courses  of  4  years;  and  all  but  5  general  scientific  courses, 
which  in  only  two  cases  were  less  than  four  years  in  extent ;  2  added  couraes  in  civil 
engineering :  9  had  commercial  or  business  courses ;  15  normal  or  teachers'  courses, 
either  in  collegiate  or  preparatory  departments;  11  gave  more  or  less  theological  or 
biblical  instruction,  and  2  had  schools  of  medicine.  Six  offered  electives  in  collegiate 
study,  usually  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Nearly  all  gave  instruction  in  music, 
drawing,  and  painting,  2  haWng  conservatories  of  music  and  2  schools  of  design. 

For  statistics  of  the  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  equal  opportunities  afforded  young  women  in  28  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities above  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  exclusively  for  them, 
of  which  5  confer  collegiate  degrees.  For  statistics,  see  Table  Ylll  of  the  appendix, 
and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIENTIPIC. 

The  Ohio  State  Universitp,  Columbus,  in  1879-^80,  presented  4  distinct  courses  of  sci- 
entific stud^,  viz :  In  agriculture  and  related  branches,  and  in  civil,  mechanical,  and 
mining  engmeering.  That  in  agriculture  extended  over  the  4  collegiate  years;  the 
others  covered  only  3,  but  led  to  the  degree  of  engineer.  Within  the  year  facilities 
for  instruction  were  increased  by  the  completion  and  enuipment  of  an  excellent  me- 
chanical laboratoiy  and  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  tne  art  department  so  as  to  in- 
clude such  forms  of  industrial  drawing,  modelling,  &c.,  as  would  make  nkilful  artisans. 
In  the  mathematical  department  preparation  was  made  for  more  effective  work  by 
ordering  a  superior  equatorial  telescope.  Measures  were  also  undertaken  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  the  second  of  a  series  of  free  lect- 
ures on  this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  was  delivered  in  a 
3  weeks'  course,  begun  January  13,  that  embraced  many  practical  topics.  31ilitary 
drill,  which  had  b^n  made  optional  in  1878,  was  again  made  compulsory  for  the 
fire»hman  and  sophomore  years. —  (Report  for  1880  and  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
February.  1880.) 

General  courses  in  science,  most  of  them  4  years  in  length,  are  offered  by  29  of  the 
colleges  reporting.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  presents  also  a  course  in  civil  en- 
gineering.— (Year  books. ) 

The  facilities  for  scientific  culture  in  this  State  are  likely  to  be  much  increased  by  the 
establishment  at  Cleveland  of  the  Casd  School  of  Applied  SctenceSy  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Leonard  Case  of  that  city,  who,  though  he  died  intestate,  had  made 
arrangements  with  his  agent  to  devote  to  this  purpose  property  worth  §1,500,000. 
Mathematics,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining,  chemistrv,  &c.,  all  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  and  useful  applications,  are  to  be  taught  in  the  new  school.  To  give  fuller 
completeness  to  the  plan  and  to  establish  a  fair  basis  for  a  university,  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  an  institution  of  high  character  and  standard,  is  to  be  removed  to 
Cleveland  and  form  the  literary  college  of  the  Case  School,  taking  the  title  of  Adcl- 
htri  College^  in  memory  of  a  deceased  son  of  Mr.  Amasa  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  who  gives 
|500,(KK>  to  enable  it  to  remove  and  establish  itself  bandsomely  in  its  new  quarters. 

For  statistics  of  the  State  University  and  of  the  scientific  departments  of  colleges, 
see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix;  for  summaries  of  these  statistics,  corresponding 
tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theol4>gical  courses  or  some  provision  for  biblical  teaching  appear  in  connection  with 
12  of  the  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  besides  a  number  of  institutions  especially 
for  theological  instruction.  Of  the  last,  reports  for  1879-'80  are  received  from  7,  2  of 
them  being  Roman  Catholic  schools,  2  Brethren,  and  1  each  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and 
Presbyterian.    The  courses  of  study  in  most  of  them  were  at  least  3  years  in  exteitt, 
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only  1  (Heidelberc  Theological  Seminary,  Tiffin)  reporting  a  shorter  one  of  2t  years. 
The  2  Roman  Catholic  schools  report  courses  of  5  and  10  years,  respectively,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  include  much  besides  purely  professional  study.  An  esaoi- 
i nation  for  admission  is  required  in  4  of  the«e  schpols  of  all  applicants  who  are  not 
college  graduates;  1  reports  having  no  such  provision,  and  2  are  silent  on  this  point. 
One,  the  Union  Presbyteii an  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia,  made  provision  for  graduate 
study  and  had  1  student  in  such  a  course. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  College,  where  there  is  a 
course  of  2  terms  of  7  months  each  for  the  degree  of  B.  L.  No  preliminary  examiuj^ 
tion  is  required  for  admission.  A  graduate  course  is  to  be  opened  when  a  large  enough 
class  desiring  such  instruction  can  be  formed. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

A  law  department  is  reported  in  connection  with  Wilberforce  University,  Xenia  (for 
colored  students),  but  there  were  no  students  in  it  in  1879-^80. 

For  statistics  of  the  law  school  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  see  Table  XU  of  the  ap- 
pendix. 

Ten  medical  schools  report  for  1879-'80,  5  of  them  in  Cincinnati,  3  in  Cleveland,  and 
2  in  Columbus,  7  of  them  being  ''regular,''  I  eclectic,  and  2  homoeopathic. 

Four  of  the  7  reguliu:  schools  are  in  Cincinnati,  2  in  Cleveland,  and  1  in  Colnmbas. 
All  have  the  old  3  years'  course  of  medical  study,  including  2  courses  of  lectures,  but 
in  all  save  1  the  lecture  terms  embrace  more  than  the  minimum  of  20  weeks  required 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  while  1  (the  medical  department  of  Wooster 
University,  Cleveland)  has  a  course  of  36  weeks.  Four  oflfer  graded  courses,  and  1 
rthe  StarlinjB^  Medical  College,  Columbus)  will  require  such  a  course  of  all  candidates 
ror  the  medical  degree  after  1882-'63.  Only  1  (the  Cleveland  Medical  College)  insists 
on  an  examination  for  admission ;  but  in  2  (the  medical  department  of  Wooster  Unv> 
versity  and  Columbus  Medical  College)  students  before  graduation  must  pass  an 
examination  by  a  board  of  censors  outside  the  faculty. 

The  Eclectic  Institute  at  Cincinnati  supplements  its  regnlar  lecture  session  of  20 
weeks  by  another  in  the  same  ye-ar  of  equal  length;  it  also  presents  an  optionikl 
graded  course  of  3  years.    Women  are  admitted. 

The  hoimeopathic  medical  schools  are  the  Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland.  In  the  former,  which  admits  both 
sexes,  the  lecture  term  comprises  only  20  weeks;  the  latter  has  22  weeks  in  its  term, 
requires  an  examination  in  Engli^  studies  for  admission,  and  otiers  an  optiuuol 
graded  course  of  3  years,  which  is  ''urgently  recommended,''  and  which,  it  is  said,  is 
pursued  by  "  quite  a  proportion"  of  the  students. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy j  Cincinnati,  requires  for  graduation  the  usual  4  years  of 
practice  with  a  qualified  pharmacist  and  attendance  during  this  time  on  2  lecture 
terms  of  24  weeks  each.    Laboratory  practice  is  optional. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  Oldo  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumbj  Columbus,  founded  in 
1827,  has  given  instruction  to  1,820  pupils  since  that  date.  In  1880  a  total  of  420  pupils, 
in  charge  of  25  instructors,  6  of  them  semimutes,  is  reported.  As  the  institution  is 
only  arranged  for  350  children,  there  was  great  overcrowding,  and,  with  60  applies 
tions  on  file,  more  room  was  imperatively  needed.  Articulation  is  t«nght,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  in  common  school  branches,  10  years  in  all,  extends  through  3 
departments,  primary,  grammar,  and  academic.  The  shops  were  reported  in  a  state 
of  healthful  activity,  bookbinding,  shoemaking,  and  printing  going  on  as  usual,  while 
carpentry  was  added  during  the  year. — (Report  and  return.) 

The  Cincinnati  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutea^  founded  in  1875,  has  instructed  66  pupils 
since  that  date  in  the  common  school  branches.  The  course  occupies  4  years,  and  the 
school  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education.  It  had  48  pupils  in  1879-'80. 
(Return  and  city  report.) 

The  fihio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus,  has  admitted  1,043 
pupils  since  its  foundation  in  1837,  while  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  1880  was  1^. 
The  common  and  higher  English  branches,  Latin,  and  music  are  taught ;  there  id  also 
Kindergarten  instruction.  Broom  making,  cane  seating,  piano  tuning,  bead  work,  kuifep 
ting,  and  sewing  are  the  employments  taught  and  practised. — (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  Colnmbim, 
established  in  1857,  reported  508  inmates  in  m79  and  613  in  1880^  with  566  in  the 
institution  in  November,  1880.  Such  an  overcrowding  of  the  institution  existed  in 
1S79  that  wings  had  to  be  added  to  accommodate  those  desiring  admission,  and  in 
1880  still  more  room  was  requii-ed.  Children  6  to  15  are  admitt^  and  instructed  in 
the  common  school  branches  and  in  the  more  practical  matters  of  everyday  lliu. 
(Report  and  return.)  ^  I 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Girlt^  Indu$trial  Home^  Delaware,  established  in  1869,  reports  632  commitments 
since  that  date,  and  249  inmates  in  1880 ;  of  these,  61  were  committed  during  that 
year.    They  are  taught  the  common  branches,  housework,  and  dressmaking. 

The  Protestant  Industrial  Association,  of  Cincinnati,  reported  last  in  1877;  the  Indus- 
trial School  and  Home,  Cleveland,  provided  for  132  children  in  1879;  8t,  Luk^s  Sewing 
School  and  the  Warren  Street  Mission  Sewing  Sdiool,  both  at  Marietta,  had  respectively 
38  and  54  'girls  nnder  charge  in  1879,  and  the  Toledo  Industrial  Sdiool,  52  inmates  in 
the  same  year. —  (Ketums.) 

The  Cincinnati  House  of  hefuge  was  by  a  law  of  the  last  legislature  opened  to  home- 
less children  rather  than  to  those  charged  with  misdemeanor  or  criaie,  so  that  now 
the  refuge  is  a  compulsory  educational  institution.  Since  the  opening,  in  1850,  there 
have  been  4,355  inmates;  there  were  486  in  1880  and  249  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
children  are  in  school  3  hours  each  day.  The  migority  of  the  boys  work  at  shoemakiu}^, 
others  at  tailoring,  printing,  baking,  carpentry,  &,q.  The  girls  are  taught  domestic 
work  and  sewing,— (Report  for  1880.) 

The  House  of  liefuge  and  Correction,  Cleveland,  dating  from  1871,  ^ded  a  home  for 
wayward  girls  in  lw79.  In  December  of  that  year  Iw  inmates  ot  both  sexes  were 
reported. — (Report  for  1879.) 

The  State  Reform  School  for  Bovs,  Lancaster,  established  in  1856,  reports  11  schools, 
with  an  average  enrolment  of  50  to  each  school.  After  4  or  5  hours'  schooling  each 
day,  the  boys  go  to  tbe  shops,  bakery,  out  on  the  farm,  or  to  learn  telegraphy.  Mili- 
tary drill  is  also  reported.  In  November,  1880,  there  were  572  boys  in  this  school. — 
(Report,  1880.) 

The  House  of  Refuge  and  Correction,  Toledo,  established  in  1870,  averaged  177  inmates 
Ibr  the  year  1880,  who  were  committed  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16.  The  ordinary 
branches,  the  science  of  government,  farming,  gardening,  and  manufacturing  of 
brushes  and  stockings  are  taught. —  (Return.) 

HOMES  AND  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAX  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Information  was  received  from  22  such  institutions,  representing  an  aggregate  of 
2,2;^  inmates.  593  of  them  in  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Home  at  Aenia. 
Included  in  tnis  number  were  the  Franklin  County  Children's  Home,  Columbus,  and 
the  Knox  Children's  Home,  Troy,  which  were  first  opened  in  1880. — (Returns.) 

For  statistics  of  these  and  any  other  like  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  XXII  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATION  IN  ART. 

Instruction  in  art  in  its  various  forms  is  given  at  Cincinnati  in  the  School  of  De- 
sign of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in  connection  with  the  Women's  Art  Museum 
Amooiation,  and  at  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Ohio  Mechauics'  Institute ;  at  Colum- 
bns,  in  the  Columbus  Art  School;  and  at  Toledo,  in  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and 
Trades.  According  to  a  newspaper  report  the  School  of  Design  at  Cincinnati  had  434 
pupils,  243  of  them  women.  They  were  distributed  through  the  various  departmi^nts 
as  follows :  In  drawing,  256  men  and  95  women ;  in  sculpture,  13  men  and  10  women ; 
in  woodwork,  lliS  women  and  17  men.  A  private  wood  carving  school  was  also  re- 
ported at  Cincinnati,  which  was  said  to  be  very  successful ;  and  the  Pottery  Club, 
consisting  entirely  or  women,  was  largely  attended.  .The  Columbus  Art  School  re- 
ported 250  members  for  the  year  ending  June  19,  1880,  and  the  CJolumbns  Normal  Art 
Insttinte,  a  summer  school  especially  for  the  training  of  teachers,  gave  instruction  in 
the  different  branches  from  the  elements  upwards.  No  information  is  at  hand  in  re- 
gmnl  to  the  school  at  Toledo.  It  is  stated  tnat  the  Art  Museum  in  Cincinnati,  to  which 
Mr.  Charles  W.  West  offered  $150,000  on  condition  that  the  citizens  raise  as  much 
more,  is  assured  of  the  receipt  of  his  gift,  as  $163,532  have  been  so  raised. — (Teachers' 
Institute,  Educational  Voice,  The  Watchman,  Educational  Weekly,  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

The  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  reports  an  academic  department  and  a  general 
music  school,  the  former  for  pupils  desinng  to  become  professionals  and  for  amateurs 
who  enter  for  graduation,  the  latter  for  general  or  special  instruction  for  students 
entering  for  a  number  of  terms.  Elocution  in  all  its  branches  is  taught  in  the  col- 
lege, and  lectures  are  given  on  hygiene  of  the  throat,  anatomy  of  the  ear  and  larynx, 
the  history  of  music,  £c.  Every  opportunity  for  thorough  and  practical  instruction 
in  all  departments  of  music  seems  to  be  furnished  at  this  college,  and  this  instruction 
is  extended  to  a  training  school  for  the  opera  and  concert  stage. — (Circulars.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  in  close  connection  with  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation the  State  Teachers' Association  met  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  July  7-9, 
1880,  the  &rst  instance  of  a  State  association  holding  its  annual  session  in  a  State  not 
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even  adjacent  to  its  own.  The  attendance  reached  700  to  800  persons ;  the  papers  werd 
fully  up  to  the  average.  In  the  superintendents'  section  the  opening  address  on  in- 
dustrial education  was  delivered  hy  Superintendent  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  acting 
president.  He  spoke  of  the  ne^  of  industrial  training,  not  in  the  public  schools, 
but  in  special  technical  schools  established  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  industries 
might  be  made  a  part  of  home  training,  yet  certain  elementary  principles  underlying 
industrial  training  should  be  a  part  of  the  child's  school  education.  The  subject  was 
ably  discussed  by  different  members.  Hon.  J.  J.  Bums  took  for  his  theme  '<0n  super- 
vision depends  the  success  of  our  schools,"  and  showed  that  with  money  to  pay  for  tho 
right  kind  of  teachers  there  would  be  less  need  of  supervision,  but  that  until  such 
provision  is  made  one  and  possibly  two  superintendents  for  each  county  seem  to  be 
required.  In  discussing  *'  The  teacher's  tenure  of  office,"  Prof.  C.  W.  Super  ar^ed  that 
nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  elevation  of  the  school  than  to  give  teachers  gen- 
erally a  firmer  hold  on  their  positions.  In  the  general  association,  after  the  usual 
preliminaries,  the  inaugural,  &c.,  a  length v  paper  on  ^'Culture  ana  character"  waa 
read  by  Prof.  Judson  Smith,  of  Oberlin.  This  was  followed  by  "  The  place  and  time 
for  elementary  science  in  our  schools,"  in  which  Prof.  John  Mickleborough  advocated 
a  course  of  lessons  in  elementary  science  for  the  common  schools  from  the  lower 
grades  upwards,  and  urged  teachers  to  aid  children  to  use  their  senses,  to  state  their 
observations  in  well  chosen  language;  in  short,  to  teach  children  to  think.  The  work 
of  normal  schools  and  institutes  was  then  discussed.  The  last  day's  sessions  were 
occupied  by  discussions  on  "Literature  for  school  youth"  and  "The  Quincy  method 
not  new."  Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee  objected  to  so  much  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools, 
and  urged  the  need  of  more  study  of  English  literature  and  composition.  Dr.  Peaslee 
and  E.  S.  Cox,  of  West  Virginia,  held  that  children  should  not  alone  be  taught  to  read, 
but  should  oe  guided  as  to  what  they  read.  Kesolutions  were  passed  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  professional  instruction  and  training  for  teachers 
of  Ohio ;  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  present  a  plan  for  institute  and  normal  work 
which  may  obtain  recognition  from  local  associations,  boards  of  education,  and  the 
general  assembly ;  that  the  legislature  add  to  the  studies  required  for  a  common  school 
certificate  for  24  months  United  States  history  and  physics  or  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  for  a  36  months'  certificate,  these  two  branches,  together  with  physi- 
ology ;  also,  that  the  general  assembly  authorize  the  respective  counties  of  the  State 
to  employ  superintendents  of  schools  with  definite  duties  and  fixed  salaries. 

The  ungraded  school  section  held  a  meeting ;  officers  for  that  and  the  main  section 
were  chosen,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. — (Ohio  Educational  Monthly.) 

OTHER  teachers'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  several  inter-county  associations  were  held  as  follows:  The  Central  Ohio, at 
Columbus;  the  Northwestern,  at  Sidney;  the  Tri-State,at  Toledo;  the  Scioto  Valley, 
at  Chillicothe;  the  Eastern,  at  Zanesville;  the  Southeastern,  at  Parkersbnrg,  W. 
Ya. ;  the  Southwestern,  at  Hamilton;  and  the  Northeastern, holding  bimonthly  meet- 
ings, at  Cleveland  and  elsewhere. — (State  report.) 

COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  association  of  the  colleges  of  Ohio,  held  at  Marietta 
December  27-28,  1880,  was  att^ded  by  22  college  presidents  and  professors,  represent- 
ing 13  colleges.  The  association  aims  to  promote  uniformity  of  requirement  in  tho 
courses  of  study  leading  to  the  various  degrees  conferred  by  the  colleges  which  are 
members  of  it,  and  to  raise  the  standard  in  those  which  are  now  conferring  degrees 
on  insufficient  grounds.  Especial  interest  was  taken  in  the  discussion  of  papers  re- 
lating to  courses  of  study  and  degrees.  In  respect  to  elective  studies  the  general 
opinion  Ecemed  to  be  that  while  they  may  be  introduced  to  some  extent  their  use  should 
be  restricted. —  (Journal  of  Education,  January  20,  1881.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

MRS.  ESTHER  RAYMOND  8HIPHERD. 

Bom  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  September  10, 1797,  and  dying  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December 
5,  1879,  the  good  work  of  Mrs.  Shipherd  deserves  the  notice  here  dhe  failed  to  receive 
in  the  report  preceding  this.  She  came  to  Ohio  in  1830  with  her  husband,  Mr.  John 
J.  Shipherd,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Association, 
to  aid  in  doing  missionary  and  educational  work.  In  1832.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
P.  P.  Stewart,  another  agent  of  the  board  then  assisting  Mr.  Shipherd,  an  effort  was 
entered  on  by  these  three  to  establish  a  college  for  the  students  whom  they  had  in 
training.  The  plan  for  such  a  college  was  marked  out  on  the  liberal  basis  which  has 
since  been  substantially  maintained;  the  title,  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  after- 
wards made  simply  Oberlin  College,  in  honor  of  the  great  Alsatian  pastor,  Oberlin, 
was  chosen.  A  tract  of  6,000  nnoccupic<l  acres >)f  laud  to  famish  a  site  and  an  endow- 
ment for  it  was  secured  the  same  year  from  its  owner  in  Connecticut;  and  during  the 
winter  of  1832-^33  a  colony  was  formed  at  the  oast  by  Mr.  Shipherd,  pledged  under 
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what  was  called  the  "Oberlin  covenant,"  to  form  on  this  land  a  Christian  community 
in  the  interests  of  religion  and  education.  The  first  settler  pitched  his  tent  April  19, 
1833,  and  the  school  that  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  colleee  opened  the  next 
autumn  with  44  pupils  from  9  different  States.  The  next  year  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  trouble  about  antislavery  agitation  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  to  secure  for 
the  new  school  two  excellent  professors  and  about  twenty  students,  whom  the  op- 
ponents of  such  agitation  had  virtually  driven  from  the  seminary,  and  thoy,  with  the 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  a  noted  revivalist  of  New  York,  went  to  Oberlin  in  1835. 
Thenceforth  its  future  was  assured,  and  after  laboring  a  few  years  longer  to  further  its 
financial  interests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snipherd  turned  their  steps,  with  a  newly  collected 
colony  from  Oberlin,  towards  the  wilderness  of  Michigan  to  found  a  second  college  on 
essentially  the  same  principles.  Hence,  following  Oberlin,  came  Olivet;  the  former 
the  alma  mater  of  nearly  ^,000  students  and  about  2,000  graduates  up  to  1880;  the 
latter  with  upwards  of  200  students  at  the  date  of  Mrs.  Shipherd's  death.  In  all  the 
work  of  establishing  both  these  institutions  she  was  his  active  coa^jntor,  rendering 
cheerful  aid  often  at  the  expense  of  great  self-sacrifice. —  (From  material  furnished  by 
Bev.  Charles  T.  Collins,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

DR.  JAMES  DASCOMB,  M.  D. 

Tlvis  thorough  and  conscientious  teacher  was  bom  February  21,  1808,  at  Wilton,  N. 
H.,  but  moved  to  Oberlin  in  1834,  and  connected  himself  as  professor  of  chemistry 
with  Oberlin  College,  then  in  its  infancy.  Educated  at  the  common  schools,  with, 
pertiaps,  a  term  or  two  at  an  academy,  he  received  his  medical  training  at  Dartmouth 
College,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1833.  An  intensely  earnest  man  and  a  thorough 
investigator  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  laboratory  and  to  his  lectures,  he  con- 
ducted one  class  after  another  through  the  elements  of  the  sciences  for  44  years,  while 
during  the  winters  he  lectured  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  in  Hillsdale  College, 
Michigan,  and  for  10  years  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  Charity  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  Cleveland.  Lack  of  strength  at  last  compelled  him  to  relin- 
qoiBii  this  vacation  work,  and  two  years  ago  he  closed  his  labors  at  Oberlin.  He  died 
in  April,  1880.— (Cleveland  Leader.) 

PROF.  WM.  K.  KEDZIS. 

Professor  Kedzie^  who  was  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physiology 
at  Oberlin  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  14, 1880,  was  bom  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  July 
5,  1851.  A  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  he  became  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  at  that  institution  when  19  years  of  age.  In  1873  he  received  a 
call  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  in  1874  was  elected  chemist  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  In  1875  he  visited 
the  principal  laboratories  of  the  continent  and  England,  and  on  his  return,  by  means 
of  the  ideas  obtained  in  his  travels,  he  made  the  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  convenient  for  work  in  the  West.  From  1878 
he  was  connected  with  Oberlin  College,  where,  as  elsewhere,  his  brilliant  scholarly 
attainments  and  his  manly  traits  of  character  were  much  admired.  As  a  collector  of 
birds  and  birds'  eggs,  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  the 
Michigan  Agricnltiu^  College,  and  as  a  writer  on  the  geology  of  Kansas  and  on  other 
scientifio  subjects,  he  was  well  known. — (Kansas  City  Review  of  Science  and  Industry. ) 

XDWARD  D.  MANSFIELD,  LL.  D. 

This  son  of  the  distinguished  mathematician  and  engineer.  Col.  Jared  Mansfield, 
was  bom  August  17, 1801 ;  entered  West  Point,  where  his  father  was  professor,  in  1815, 
and  graduated  fourth  in  his  class  in  1819.  Declining  an  appointment  in  the  Army, 
he  pursued  a  classical  course  at  Princeton,  graduating  with  honors  in  1822;  studied 
law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825.  Removing  to  Ohio 
about  that  time,  he  piactised  law  for  a  while  and  then  became  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  lustory  in  the  Cincinnati  College  in  1836,  which  position  he  held  only 
for  a  short  period,  when  he  abandoned  legal  practice  and  became  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle.  He  filled  this  position  13  years,  and  was  then  for  years  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  various  newspapers  in  diflerent  sections  of  the  country.  He  was  com- 
missioner of  statistics  for  Ohio  from  1857  to  1867,  a  member  of  the  French  Soci6t<S  de 
8tati8ti(|ue  uni verselle,  author  of  treatises  on  American  education.  Political  Grammar, 
the  utility  of  mathematics,  the  legal  rights  of  women,  <&c.,  and  he  printed  numerous 
addreases  on  education,  politics,  and  literature.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1880.— (Daily  Evening  Telegraph.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  James  J.  Bubks,  StaU  eommitsioner  of  common  tehooU^  ColumbtuA 
[Term,  January  14, 1878,  to  January  10, 1881.] 
Other  commissioners  in  the  ten  years  were  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Ucnklo,  1860-1871;  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Harvey,  1871-1876;  and  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smart.  1875-1878. 
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■»Mr.  Boms  was  ancceeded  in  January,  1881.  by  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Woit     f^  OOqIp 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMAOSSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


SUMMABT  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Yonth  of  school  agea 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attending  private  or  church  schools  . 
Number  presumably  not  in  school .  •. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Organized  districts 

Districts  reporting 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Average  term  of  public  schools  in  days. . 

Number  of  private  school* 

Value  of  public  school  property 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Teachers  with  first  grade  certificates  ... 
Teachers  with  second  grade  certificates. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools ... 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund 


1870-71. 


34,055 
21.000 


636 


90 


$50  00 
30  00 


$153,699 
70,098 


$400,000 


1871-72. 


36,512 


15,000 


90 


580 


$50  00 
40  00 


1872-73. 


38,670 


15,329 
912 


642 


90 
*$322,"446' 


607 


$47  54 
43  70 


$230,611 
193,272 


$452,724 


1873-74. 


40,808 
20,680 
15,166 
2,926 
17,202 


680 


90 
$332,"764' 


860 


$45  92 
34  46 


$204,760 
222,553 


$504,216 
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OF  OBBGON-1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease  since 

1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease  since 
1870-71. 

44,587 
24,854 
18,005 

48,473 
27,426 
15,565 
3,441 
17,606 

795 
769 

50,379 
26,091 
14,387 
4,341 
19,947 

760 

53,462 
26,992 
21,464 
3,287 
23,183 

904 
865 

56,464 
32,718 
20,840 
4,669 
19,077 

978 

905 

36 

88 

144 

$520,963 

652 
568 

1,220 

697 

523 

$43  90 

33  80 

$351,673 
316.618 

$562,830 

59,615 
37,533 
27,435 
3,744 
18,338 

1,007 

960 

45 

89.6 

142 

$567,863 

635 

679 

1,314 

679 

635 

$44  19 

33  38 

$339,080 
307,031 

L   3,151 
I.   4,815 
I.   6,595 
D.      925 
D.      739 

I.        29 
I.         55 
I.          9 
I.       1.6 
D.         2 
L $46, 900 

D.       17 
I.       Ill 
I.        94 
D.       18 
I.       112 
1.  $0  29 
D.       42 

D.$12,593 
D.    9,587 

1.25,560 
1.16,533 

755 

I.       371 

821 

98 

86J 

93.6 

D.        .4 

$304,737 
496 

$442,540 

619 

407 

1,026 

$395,563 

720 

502 

1,222 

$483,058 

539 
460 
999 

457 

953 

$45  68 
33  64 

$86,673 

$49  20 
34  73 

$269,822 
233,963 

$47  24 
34  87 

$308,373 
241,893 

$45  25 
34  33 

$258,786 
275,107 

D.  $5  81 
I.     3  38 

I.$185,381 
I.  236,933 

$564,000 

- 
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260  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officials  having  general  control  of  public  school  interests  are  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  legislature  in  1872  and  by  the  people  every 
4  years  since  1874,  and  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary 
erf  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  since  1872. 

Local  school  officers  are  county  superintendents  of  common  schools,  elected  by  the 
people  for  2  years,  and  district  boards  of  3  directors,  elected  by  the  qualilied  voters  of 
districts  for  3  years'  terms,  one  going  out  each  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  the  interest  of  an  irreducible  school  fund,  a  county  tax 
of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  taxable  property,  and  a  district  tax  on  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, when  a  m^ority  of  the  legal  voters  decide  to  levy  one.  Women  liable  to  taxa- 
tion may  vote  on  the  question  of  this  levy.  The  income  from  the  school  fund  is  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  children  4  to  20  years  old  therein,  but 
the  legal  age  for  attendance  has  been  6  to  21  since  1878.  Districts  are  not  entitled  to 
their  proportion  of  this  fund  unless  they  make  report  to  the  county  superintendent  by 
the  first  Monday  of  March  in  each  year  nor  unless  they  shall  have  had  a  school  taught 
for  60  days  in  each  year.  Schools  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  district  are  free  to  all 
residents  therein  6  to  21  years  old.  Teachers  may  not  receive  pay  from  the  public 
funds  for  services  unless  they  have  certificates  of  qualification  from  their  county 
superintendent  or  from  the  State  board  of  education.  The  latter  is  authorized  to 
issue  life  diplomas,  State  certificates,  and  other  certificates  of  the  same  force  as  those 
issued  by  county  superintendents.  In  districts  containing  1,000  persons  4  to  20  years 
old  a  high  school  must  be  taught  at  least  6  months  during  the  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  since  1878-79  of  3,151  (or  5|  per  cent.)  in  the  school 
population,  of  4,815  (or  15  per  cent.)  in  public  school  enrolment,  and  of  6,595  (or  31 
per  cent.)  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  There  was  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  per  capita  cost  of  education  in  the  public  schools;  based  on  school  population,  it 
was  40  cents  less;  on  the  number  enrolled,  $1.44  less;  on  average  attendance,  §3.94 
less.  The  average  term  of  school  was  more  than  a  day  longer;  estimated  value  of 
public  school  property,  $46,900  more,  and  average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching,  29 
cents  more.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  women  decreased  by  42  cents,  the  receipts 
for  public  schools  by  $12,593,  the  expenditure  for  them  hj  $9,587,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  private  schools  by  925.  The  decrease  in  receipts  is  ascribed  by  the  Stat« 
superintendent  mainly  to  hard  times,  occasioned  by  a  partial  failure  of  crops.  He 
thinks,  too,  that  a  reported  decrease  of  18  in  the  number  of  first  grade  certificates 
held  by  teachers  indicates  that  there  was  a  more  rigid  examination  of  applicants 
rather  than  that  fewer  teachers  were  well  qualified.  The  increase  of  55  in  districts 
reporting  (only  29  new  ones  having  been  organized)  shows  that  26  old  ones  that  sus- 
tained no  schools  in  1879,  and  therefore  did  not  report,  had  established  schools  in  1880. 

Superintendent  Powell  visited  many  of  the  graded  schools  during  the  year,  and 
found  most  of  them  doing  good  work,  while  in  some  it  was  excellent.  Other  evidences 
noted  by  him  of  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  were,  that  teachers  were  talcing 
more  interest  in  the  work  and  were  availing  themselves  of  such  means  of  improve- 
ment as  educational  journals  and  books  and  attendance  on  teachers'  institutes;  also, 
that  county  superintendents  were  giving  more  attention  to  the  work  of  supervision. 
The  first  essential  in  further  improvement  of  the  schools  he  considers  to  be  better 
teachers.  While  many  of  them  were  found  to  be  excellent,  a  majority  were  far  below 
the  proper  standard  in  qualifications  and  many  lacked  exiierience.  To  secure  better 
teachers,  he  suggests  the  establishment  of  schools  for  their  professional  training  and 
payment  of  higher  wages. — (State  report,  1880.) 

PROGRESS   DURING  TEN  YEARS. 

Since  1870-'71  the  population  of  legal  school  age  has  increased  by  25,560  and  the 
total  number  enrolled  in  publ  ic  schools  by  16.533.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  women 
is  $3.38  greater,  the  income  for  public  schools  $185^381  more,  and  the  expenditure  for 
them  $236,933  more.  The  only  item  reported  which  shows  material  decrease  is  the 
average  monthly  pay  of  men  engaged  in  teaching,  which  is  $5.81  less  than  in  1870-71. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  amendments  that  have  been  made  to  the  school  law 
since  1870:  In  1872  it  was  provided  that  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
should  bo  elected  by  the  people  every  4  years,  that  office  having  been  previously 
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filled  liy  the  governor;  a  State  board  of  education  was  establiflhed;  the  connty  tax 
increased  &om  2  mills  on  the  dollar  to  3;  proTision  was  made  for  the  establishment 
under  certain  circumstances  of  German  schools,  for  an  annual  State  teachers'  associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  capital,  and  for  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  judicial  district. 
In  1876  arrauj^ements  were  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind.  In  1878  the  schools  were  made  &ee  to  all  residents  6  to  21  years  of  age;  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  districts  with  1,000  or  more 
inhabitants;  and  women,  residents  of  the  district,  beins  21  years  old  and  owning 
taxable  property,  were  made  eligible  to  vote  in  district  scmool  meetings.  Previous  to 
this  the  privilege  was  restricted  to  resident  women  who  were  widows  with  children 
to  educate  and  who  owned  taxable  property.  An  amendment  passed  in  1880  increased 
the  number  on  boards  of  directors  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  made  other  reg- 
ulations for  city  schools,  including  provision  for  the  union  of  districts. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICBB8. 

An  amendment  to  the  school  law  adopted  in  1680  increased  the  number  of  directors 
in  cities  of  10,000  and  more  inhabitants  from  3  to  7,  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  board,  which  is  to  employ  a  city  superintendent.  There  is  ^so  to  be  a 
board  of  examiners  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  of  which  the  city  superintendent 
is  to  be  a  member  and  the  county  superintendent  ex  officio  chairman. 

STATISTICS  OF  PORTLAND  SCHOOLS. 

In  4  public  school  buildings  8  schools  were  taught  during  1879-'80,  of  which  4  were 
primary,  3  grammar,  and  1  high.  There  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  2,513,  out  of 
a  school  x>opu]ation  of  4,302.  or  about  58  per  cent.,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  500 
attended  pnvate  or  parochial  schools.  The  average  number  belonging  in  public  schools 
was  1,859;  the  average  daily  attendance,  1,775,  or  95.4  per  cent.  In  the  high  school, 
taught  by  2  men  and  3  women,  140  pupils  were  enrolled  (86  boys  and  54  girls),  the 
average  number  belon^ng  being  123  and  the  average  daily  attendance  1*20.  The 
teachers  in  all  the  public  schoob  were  41  women  and  4  men,  including  the  superin- 
tendent and  a  teacher  of  drawing.  The  total  expenditure  on  public  schools  during  the 
year  was  $68,412.  There  were  57  cases  of  corporal  punishment  and  18  of  8usi>en8ion. 
I>uTing  the  year  a  school  building  was  erected  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  Mav, 
1879.  The  new  building  cost  $18,695,  will  accommodate  600  pupils,  is  handsomely 
finished  in  Ore^n  ash,  well  lighted,  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  completion  of 
this  building  gives  46  rooms  for  the  public  schoms,  of  which  all  but  2  were  at  onoe 
occupied,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  was  expected  soon  to  fill  these.  Four 
years  ago  27  rooms  accommodated  the  whole  school-going  population,  the  average  daily 
attendance  being  1,186.  The  rooms  in  1880  had  increased  nearly  59  per  cent,  and  the 
tupils  nearly  50  per  cent.  A  correspondent  notes  a  steady  improvement  in  the  school 
>uilding8  in  respcNot  to  methods  of  heating,  lighting,  and  other  points ;  the  side  light- 
ing from  large  windows  makes  desks  and  blackboards  plainly  visible  without  iniuri- 
oiulj  taxing  the  eyesight. —  (Return  and  report,  1880,  with  letter  from  Bev.  G.  H. 
Atkinson.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Atkland  College  and  Normal  School,  Ashland,  organized  in  1878,  has  a  3  vears'  course 
of  study  for  normal  pupils,  and  had  48  in  attendance  in  1879-'80,  of  whom  22  were 
men  and  26  women.— (Return.) 

Oregon  JiUnfnal  Sohoolf  which  is  a  department  of  Christian  College,  Monmouth,  organ- 
ized in  1879,  reported  a  4  years'  course  of  study  in  that  year,  but  sends  no  report  for 
1880. 

NORBfAL  COURSES  OR  DBPARTMBNTS. 

The  University  of  Oregon  had  in  1879-'80  a  2  years'  normal  course  in  its  collegiate 
department ;  Blue  Mountain  University,  La  Grande,  had  a  course  of  normal  lectures 
in  its  preparatory  department:  and  Willamette  University,  Salem,  gave  in  its  aca- 
demical department  a  3  years'  teachers'  course  to  those  not  wishing  to  take  a  college 
course  but  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools. — (Catalogues. ) 

teachers'  institutes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  law  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  sujierintendent  to 
hold  institutes  in  the  judicial  districts,  15  were  held  by  him  duriug  1880,  with  740 
teachers  in  attendance,  against  314  the  previous  year.  The  institutes  were  generally 
charact«rized  by  great  earnestness  on  the  part  of  teachers  attending  and  by  a  lively 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  community.    Superintendent  Powell  reg^xis  the  institute 
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as  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  Oregon,  since  it  most,  as  far  as 
possible,  supply  the  place  of  a  State  normal  school.  The  enactment  of  a  law  is  there- 
fore recommended  anthoiizing  county  institutes  of  from  1  to  4  weeks,  to  be  held  nnder 
the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education  or  of  county  superintendents  and  under 
the  tuition  of  competent  conductors,  all  the  teachers  beine  required  to  attend  under 
penalty  of  haying  their  certificates  revoked.— (State  biennial  report,  1879, 1880. ) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  already  stated,  the  hi^h  rchool  became  by  legal  enactment  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  1878.  In  uiat  year  22  such  schools  were  reported,  an  increase  of  5  on 
the  number  given  in  the  previous  biennial  report.  The  number  taught  in  1880  is  not 
ffiven  in  the  report  for  that  year,  but  there  were  45  graded  schools,  an  increase  of  9  over 
the  number  taught  in  1879,  with  7,824  pupils  attending,  against  6,9G7  in  1879. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  according  to  an  opin- 
ion expressed  by  an  active  educator  of  the  State,  by  an  amendment  to  the  school  laws 
adopted  in  1880providing  for  the  union  of  school  districts  in  all  cities  of  10,000  and  more 
inhabitants.  The  Portland  high  school,  having  140  pupils  enrolled,  is  reported  to  be 
gaining  in  power  and  value.  Special  facilities  are  asbrded  by  tne  lai^  building 
recently  erected  for  its  use,  mentioned  elsewhere. 

OTHBR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools  reporting  and  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges,  see  Tables  YI  and  IX  of  the  api>endix,  and  summaries  of  them  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBGBS  AND  UNIVERSITIES  FOR  BOTH  8EXBS. 

Seven  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  alike  of  young  men  and  women  re- 
port for  1879-'80.  Three  of  these  claim  to  be  non-sectarian  in  management;  2  of  the 
remaining  4  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  one 
each  under  that  of  the  Christians  and  United  Brethren.  All  report  preparatory, 
classical,  and  scientific  courses,  the  latter  extending  over  the  full  4  yean*  collegiate 
term,  in  all  except  one  institution,  the  Pacific  University.  In  this,  as  in  Philomath 
College,  ladies'  courses  of  3  years  are  arranged  for  those  who  prefer  them,  while 
Willamette  University  has  established  anew  department,  "the  Woman's  College;" 
this  movement,  it  is  said,  being  a  modification  but  not  a  surrender  of  the  principle  of 
coeducation.  The  plan  embraces  training  in  social  and  ©sthetic  directions,  decora- 
tive art  and  desi^,  and  music,  in  addition  to  the  coUeeiate  studies.  A  teachers' 
course  of  3  years  is  provided  in  the  University  Academy.  In  3  other  coUeges  more  or 
less  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers,  either  in  their  preparatory  or  col- 
legiate departments ;  1  reports  a  the^ogical  course,  1  a  commercial,  and  1  a  college  of 
medicine. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  City,  included  in  the  above  summary,  was  organ- 
ized in  1876,  and  offers  in  its  collegiate  department  classical,  scientific,  and  normal 
courses.  Its  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  year  1879-'80  was  $2,500 ;  income 
from  tuition  fees,  $4,150.  There  are  113  free  scholarships  offered,  1  for  each  county 
and  1  for  each  member  of  the  legislative  assembly.  In  the  collegiate  department 
there  wore  114  students  enrollbd,  of  whom  40  were  women ;  and  9  degrees  of  a.  B. 
and  B.  s.  were  conferred  in  June,  1880,  6  on  men  and  3  on  women.  In  the  prepara- 
tory department,  having  an  attendance  of  69,  the  number  of  young  men  and  women 
was  about  equal. — (Catalogue  and  returns.) 

McMinnvilU  Collegey  McMinnviUe  (Baptist),  not  included  in  the  above  summary, 
reports  to  the  State  superintendent  102  pupils  in  primary  and  academic  studiea,  but 
none  in  collegiate.— (State  report.) 

For  statistics  of  all  the  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  them,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUFBRIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  ei\Joy  equal  privileges  with  men  in  all  the  collegiate  institutions  of  this 
State,  and  only  one  institution  for  their  exclusive  instruction  (St,  Helen's  Hall, 
Portland)  has  been  established.  For  statistics  of  this  seminary,  see  Table  VIII  of 
the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Besides  the  scientific  courses  belonging  to  the  cnrrioula  of  the  collocate  institntions 
already  mentioned,  the  only  provision  made  in  the  State  for  scientilio  study  is  that 
afforded  by  the  State  Agricultural  Cbllege,  CorvalliS;  a  department  of  Corvallis  Col- 
lege, organized  in  1872.  The  law  provides  for  the  free  tuition  of  60  young  men  over 
16  years  of  ago,  who  may  be  admitted  into  all  the  departments  of  Corvallis  College. 
The  course  of  study  covers  4  to  6  years,  embracing  among  other  branches  the  general 
principles  of  agriculture,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

For  theological  study  no  provision  appears  to  be  made,  except  in  McMinnville  College 
(Baptist),  which  presents  in  its  catalogue  for  1879  a  course  of  study  covering  1  to  5 
years,  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  any  are  engaged  in  the  course  or  not. 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  medical  department  of  Willamette  University, 
Portland,  first  opened  in  1867.  The  regular  course  of  study  rec^uired  by  the  American 
Medical  College  Association  (3  years  under  a  medical  practitioner  and  2  full  lecture 
courses  of  at  least  20  weeks  each)  is  the  one  provided  here,  and  the  requirements  for 
graduation  are  such  as  are  insisted  on  by  that  association.  The  annual  term  of  lect- 
ures extends  over  the  minimum  20  weeks.  Candidates  for  admission,  unless  matric- 
ulates of  the  university  or  graduates  of  a  college,  academy,  or  high  school,  must  pass 
an  examination  to  test  their  acquaintance  with  tne  fundamental  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education,  their  general  iutelligence,  and  their  capacity  to  profit  by  professional 
instruction.  Women  are  admitted  to  this,  as  to  other  departments  of  the  university, 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  There  were  33  students  attending  during  1880  and  13  grad- 
uates who  received  the  degree  of  m.  d. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Oregon  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Salem,  founded  in  1870,  is  still  but  partially 
oi^ganized,  oaving  no  lands,  buildings,  librai^,  or  apparatus.  It  is  under  State  con- 
trol and  received  from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  two  years  1879  and 
1880.  There  were  15  pupils  under  instruction  during  1880,  and  since  the  beginnine 
of  the  school  43  have  been  taught  there.  The  studies  comprise  the  common  English 
branches  only,  and  there  is  as  yet  **no  settled  system  of  employments."-— (Return, 
1880.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  was  closed  in  1879;  no  later  information 
concerning  it  has  reached  this  Office. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONa 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  law  requires  that  a  State  teachers*  institute  be 
held  by  the  superintendent  at  least  once  in  each  year,  as  well  as  an  institute  in  each 
judicial  district.  The  State  institute  or  association  was  held  in  Salem,  August  25, 
1880,  but  no  account  of  its  proceedings  has  reached  this  Bureau. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hoa.  L.  J.  PowKLL,  Stats  tuperintendeni  cf  pvhli^  i'Mtrucf^wn^  Saltm, 

[Terra,  September  1, 1878,  to  September  13, 1882.] 

The  first  State  anperintendent,  Hon.  Sylvester  0.  Simpson,  -was  chosen  for  a  2  years'  term  by  the 
legialature  in  1872,  when  the  office  of  superintendent  was  detached  from  that  of  frovemor.  Following 
snperintendents  were  electe<l  by  the  people  for  terms  of  4  years.  Dr.  L.  L.  Bowland,  the  first  in  this 
new  line,  was  so  elected  in  1874. 
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SUMMARY  OP  BDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


ATTENDANCB. 

EnioUed  in  pablic  schools  a 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enromient. 

Pupils  in  private  and 
cnnrcli  schools,  h 

Children  in  no  schools 
(estimated). 

SCHOOLS  AND  DISTRICTS. 

Public  school  districts 

Districts  with  libraries  (  . 

Pablic  schools  reported  . . 

Graded  public  scnools 

Schools  with  uniform 
text  books.  & 

Schools  with  Bible  read- 
ing. 6 

Schools  teaching  draw- 
ing. ( 

Schools  teaching  music  b . . 

Schools  teaching  higher 
branches.  ( 

Separate  schools  for  col- 
ored youth.  6 

Average  time  of  public 
schools  in  days. 

Private  ungraded  schools  ( 

Private  academies  and 
seminaries.  6 

Value  of  school  property 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public 

schools. 
Female  teachers  in  same . . 
Whole  number  of  teachers 
Average  monthly  pay  of 

men. 
Average  pay  of  women. .. 
Teachers  in  private  and 

church  schools. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

Income  for  public  schools. 

Expenditure  for  same 

Expenditure,     including 

pay  of  superintendents. 
Expenditure,     including 

State  orphan  and  State 

normal  schools. 


1870-71. 


834,614 

567,188 

68 

19,394 


2,023 


15,700 

4,634 

11,536 

11,716 


140 

346 
161 


1871-72. 


834,313 

536,221 

64 

27,824 

17,756 


2,029 

54 

15,999 

4,998 
10,599 

10,856 

1,364 

2,215 
1,356 

73 

141 

414 

202 


1872-73. 


834,020 

511,418 

61 

22,408 

26,088 


2,050 

60 

16.305 

5,307 
11,206 

11,418 

1,642 

2,803 
1,423 

70 

147 

258 

160 


1373-74. 


850,774 

543,026 

67 

26,332 

31,098 


2,071 

52 

16,641 

5,586 
12,154 

12,129 

1,860 

3,064 
1,534 

73 

148 

324 
193 


1874-75. 


$16, 889, 624  $18, 689, 624 


7,720 

10,301 
18,021 
$41  04 

32  86 
720 


*7, 694, 357 
8,479,918 
8,580,918 


$21, 750, 209  $22, 569, 668  $24, 260, 789 


7,753 

10,615 
18,308 
$41  71 

34  60 
1,721 


$7,622,420 
8,233,073 
8,345,073 


9,100,918     8,859,00:5 


7,944 

11,145 

19,089 
$42  69 

34  92 
833 


$8,248,149 
8,235,120 
8,345,836 

8,812,969 


8,807 

11,240 
20,047 
$42  95 

35  87 

948 


$9,327,030 
8,737,930 
8,847,940 

9,408,819 


890,073 

551,848 

62 

26,507 

25,741 


2,089 

62 

17,092 

5,625 
12,530 

12,690 

2,079 

3,215 
1,601 

71 

151 

313 
•295 


8,585 

11,295 

19,880 
$41  07 

34  09 
812 


$8,798,816 
9,254,a'i6 
9,303.927 

9,950,761 


S^^^iSp^^ 


aNo  census  of  the  youth  entitled  to  free  schooling  is  taken 
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or  PENNSYIiVAXLA.— 1870-'71  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-76. 

187^77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1871^79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

902,345 

578,718 

78 

907,412 
575,597 

74 

936,780 

603,825 

64 

935,740 

587,672 

63 

937,310 
601,627 

77 

I.    1,570 
I.   13,955 
I.      14 

I. 
I. 
I. 

102,696 

34,439 

9 

27,565 

26,240 

33,709 

24,066 

27,552 

I.    3,486 

I. 

8,158 

34.197 

37,979 

40,695 

36,414 

38,470 

L    2,056 

2,103 

108 

2,145 

69 

17,783 

6,290 
13,198 

2,187 

323 

18,067 

6,432 
13,217 

2,169 

96 

18,386 

4,748 
12,768 

2,193 

166 

18,655 

4,967 
13,368 

I.      24 
L      70 
I.     269 
I.     219 
I.     600 

L 

170 

17,497 

5,957 

12,867 

2,"'955 

333 
1,832 

12,539 

12,927 

12,756 

13,802 

13,277 

D.     525 

I. 

1,561 

2,659 

3,191 

3,302 

3,232 

4,223 

I.     991 

3,605 

4,099 
2,074 

3,760 
1,956 

4,225 
2,100 

4,230 
2,158 

68 

147 

I.       5 

I.      58 

1,889 

73 

66 
149 

65 
145 

69 
149 

D.      1 
D.      2 

150 

I. 

7 

345 
207 

338 
187 

473 
187 

700 
213 

354 

185 

D.     346 
D.      28 

I. 

8 
24 

(26,265,926 

$25,460,762 

124,839,821 

$24,063,138 

$25,467,097 

I.  $1,403, 959 

I.  $8, 577, 473 

8,953 

9,096 

9,319 

9,605 

9,732 

I.     127 

L 

2,012 

11,239 
20,192 
139  76 

11,556 
20,652 
»37  38 

11,572 
20,891 
$35  58 

11,618 
21,2-^ 
$33  62 

11,643 
21,375 
$32  36 

I.      25 
I.     152 
D.   $1  26 

I. 
I. 
D. 

1,342 
3,354 
$8  68 

,   33  60 
1,060 

32  30 
929 

31  32 
1,241 

29  69 
947 

28  42 
953 

D.    1  27 
I.       6 

D. 
I. 

4  44 
233 

$9,526,547 
9,063,929 
9,163,929 

$9,022,669 
8,483,379 
8,583,379 

$8,180,000 
8,087,977 
8,187,977 

$8,210,084 
7,635,787 

7,747,787 

$8,046,116 
7,369,682 
7,482,578 

D.  $163, 968 
D.  266,105 
D.  265,209 

I. 
D. 
D. 

$351,759 
1,110,236 
1,098,340 

9,624,459 

8,964,036 

8,710,725 

bNot  Including  Philaddphiik  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

There  ib  in  Pennsylvania  no  State  board  of  edncation.  Tlie  schools  have  been  fix)m 
1834  under  the  general  charge  of  an  officer  called,  till  1857,  superintendent  of  public 
schools ;  then,  till  1873,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  since  that  year  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  During  the  first  period  the  secretary  of  state  acted 
as  superintendent.  Since  1857  a  separate  officer  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  constant  of  senate,  at  first  for  a  term  of  3  years,  but  made  4  vears  by  the  consti- 
tution of  1873.  He  is  allowed  to  devolve  his  duties  upon  one  of  his  clerks,  who  acta 
as  deputy  superin  endent  when  necessary,  and  for  full  security  a  second  deputy  super- 
intendent has  been  for  some  years  designated  to  act  in  case  of  need. 

The  schools  of  each  county,  except  Philadelphia,  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
county  superintendent  chosen  every  third  year  since  1854  by  a  convention  of  tho  sub- 
ordinate county  school  officers,  which  officers  are  boards  of  3  or  6  directors^  for  each 
school  district,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  districts  for  3  years'  terms,  one-third  to  bo 
changed  or  reelected  annually.  The  boards  of  cities  and  boroughs  with  more  than 
7.000  inhabitants  since  1871  have  been  authorized  to  appoint  auperintendents  for 
their  schools ;  before  that  year  only  those  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  could  do 
so ;  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  required  number  is  said  to  be  contemplated.  City, 
borough,  and  county  superintendents  are  all  required  to  be  of  literary  and  scientilio 
attainments  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  By  the  constitution 
of  1873  women  are  made  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  under  the 
school  laws  of  the  State. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

There  is  no  permanent  State  school  fund,  but  the  constitution  of  1873  directs  that  an 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  annually  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools ;  and  this  since  ld74  has  been  regularly  made,  but 
not  exceeded  up  to  1881.  ♦  To  meet  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  public  instruction  over 
the  $1,000,000  appropriated,  there  must  be  an  annual  district  tax,  which,  under  legal 
decisions,  must  be  at  least  13  mills  on  $1,  and  must  equal  in  each  county  the  county's 
share  of  the  State  appropriation.  With  the  StAte  and  district  funds  united,  the  schools 
are  to  be  kept  open  from  5  to  10  months  each  school  year,  and  are  to  be  free  to  all 
resident  youth  0  to  21  years  of  age.^  Those  intending  to  teach  in  them  must  ofier 
evidence  of  legal  qualification  before  they  can  be  engaged,  and  while  engaged  must 
file  monthly,  with  their  directors,  reports  of  pupils  attending,  books  used,  and  studies 
pursued.  The  directors  (who  prescribe  the  books  and  studies)  must  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  schools  of  their  district,  and,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number, 
visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  month,  entering  their  observations  on  the  books  of 
the  board.  A  system  of  State  normal  instruction  prepares  teachers  for  tho  publio 
schools,  and  a  system  of  district  and  county  institutes  continues  this  instruction  in 

Practical  directions.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  as  independent  city  districts, 
ave  special  normal  school  and  institute  systems  of  their  own.  Separate  schools  foT 
colored  children  have  been  required  to  be  established  whenever  such  schools  could  be 
so  placed  as  to  accommodate  20  or  more  pupils ;  such  schools  to  have  ordinarily  the 
same  term  as  those  for  whites,  but  from  July  4,  1881,  all  distinctions  of  race  or  color 
in  the  public  school  system  are  to  end.  A  school  for  a  remnant  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
maintained  by  the  State  at  an  annual  cost  of  $:iOO,  is,  however,  for  special  reasons 
to  be  continued  at  least  till  1885.  Night  schools  and  half-time  schools  are  authorized, 
as  well  as  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  these  last  in  any  school  district  having  20,000 
inhabitants  and  8  or  more  deaf-mute  children  of  projier  age  for  attending  schooL 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  many  important  things  the  schools  of  the  State  in  1880  stood  in  advance  of  those 
in  1879.  The  number  open  was  greater  by  209,  219  of  this  increase  being  graded; 
nearly  500  more  had  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools;  600  more  had  uniform  text 
books;  991  more  gave  instruction  in  drawing;  5  more  taught  vocal  music,  and  58 
more  included  some  higher  branches  than  tho  elements  required  by  law  in  aU. 

The  schools  thus  increased  in  number  employed  152  more  teachers,  or  about  1  for 
every  10  of  the  1,570  additional  pupils  enrolled,  while  from  the  increased  advantages 
and  the  improved  quality  of  the  teaching  there  were  13,955  more  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance. This  advance  was  eftected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  districts  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  previous  year  iu  taxation  for  their  schools,  the  receipts 

*  There  are  some  old  districts  in  which  the  board  la  of  2  members  only,  elected  for  3  years ;  in  certain 
cities,  for  4  years. 

*  Youth  13  to  16  may  not  be  employed  in  fiictory  work  wlthoat  3  montha*  preceding  attendance  at 
school  within  the  year. 
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£a11mg  off  $163,968,  and  tho  expenditure  more  than  $266,000.  As  osnal,  the  teachers 
bad  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  reduction  in  receipts,  their  pay  being  out  down,  on  an 
average,  nearly  $1.27  a  month. 

RiSUltf^  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

The  record  for  the  decade  covered  by  the  table  given,  while  not  as  good  proportion- 
ally as  that  for  the  last  year  of  it,  or  for  lb77~'7d.  is  good  in  the  main,  showing  an 
increase  of  170  organized  school  districts  (largely  through  growth  of  cities  and  fuller 
settlement  of  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  State) :  of  2,955  State  schools,  333  of 
tbem  graded,  1,832  more  of  them  with  uniform  text  books,  and  1,561  more  opening 
with  Bible  reading,  while  some  3,000  more  taught  drawing  and  vocal  mutiic,  and 
nearly  1,000  more  some  higher  branches.  In  the  same  period  the  school  buildings 
were  so  greatly  multiplied  and  their  quality  so  much  improved  that  the  estimate 
value  of  public  school  property  went  up  $8,577,473.  Then,  more  than  2,000  graduates 
of  the  State  and  city  normal  schools,  with  many  besides  that  had  studied  in  these 
schools  without  waiting  to  graduate,  came  in  to  improve  the  teaching  force  during 
the  decade,  almost  the  whole  of  that  body,  moreover,  being  brought  under  substan- 
tial normal  training  annually  or  oftener  in  the  county  and  district  institutes.  The 
additional  efficiency  thus  imparted  to  the  teaching  must  have  been  very  great.  The  in- 
crease in  number  of  teachers  (3,354)  was  fairly  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  enrolmeut 
(102,696),  being  about  1  teacher  to  every  30  new  pupils  on  the  rolls.  The  school  term 
was  lengthened,  on  an  average,  7  days  within  the  10  years.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
the  quantity  of  instruction  was  increased  and  extended,  its  quality  cousiderably  im- 
proved, and  it  was  given  towards  tho  close  in  better  school-houses,  with  much  ampler 
means  of  illustration  and  attraction.  An  increase  of  34,439  in  average  attendance  dur- 
ing the  decade  was  one  visible  result  of  these  increased  advantages,  and  probably  a 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  graduates  from  every  graded  school  system  in 
the  State  was  also  a  result  from  them,  although  less  easily  made  visible.  Yet,  with 
all  the  increase  of  enrolment  and  average  attendance  reached  and  with  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  teaching  given,  less  money  was  spent  on  the  State  schools  at  the 
close  than  at  the  beginning  of  these  ten  years,  the  expenditure*  in  18d0  being  $1,110,236 
under  that  of  1870-^1. 

CHANGES  OF  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  1871  changes  of  text  books  in  a  school  or  district,  previously  unrestricted,  were 
required  to  be  limited  to  once  in  3  years.  In  1872  the  limits  of  the  anuual  public 
school  term  were  made  5  to  10  months,  instead  of  the  former  4  to  10.  In  1873,  by  the 
new  constitution  of  that  year,  school  districts  were  forbidden  to  incur  a  debt  for  build- 
ing beyond  7  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  within  them,  except 
cities  already  owing  7  per  cent.,  which  might  raise  this  to  10,  if  so  authorized  by  law, 
the  people  in  each  case  to  have  a  free  vote  on  the  question.  The  term  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  was  made  4  years,  instead  of  3,  and  the  State  appropria- 
tion for  public  schools,  which  had  been  indeterminate,  was  required  to  bo  at  least 
$1,000,000  annually.  In  1874  property  owned  by  any  school  authorities  and  in  use 
for  school  purposes  was  exempted  from  taxation;  provision  was  made  for  a  nartial 
biennial  change  in  the  school  boards  of  cities  with  12  or  more  wards,  and  all  city 
school  authorities  were  required  to  make  arrangements  for  liquidation  of  bonds  and 
funded  debts.  In  1875  modifications  of  the  laws  respecting  the  governing  bodies  of 
State  normal  schools  were  enacted  with  a  view  to  improving  their  management. 
School  homes  for  friendless  children,  not  denominational  nor  sectarian,  were  in  the 
same  year  allowed  to  become  participants  of  county  school  funds  on  specified  condi- 
tions, and  were  then  to  become  instructors  for  the  county  of  such  children  4-16  years 
of  age  as  should  be  committed  to  them.  In  1878  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents 
were  made  $800  to  $2,000  a  year,  with  liberty  of  increase  if  the  electing  county  school 
conventions  should  vote  such  increase  ftt)m  their  school  funds.  In  1879  an  early  pro- 
visional election  of  county  superintendents  for  each  new  county  was  directed  to  be 
made;  in  the  same  year  high  buildings  used  for  school  and  other  purposes  in  their 
upper  stories  were  ordered  to  be  provided  with  permanent,  safe,  external  means  of 
escape  from  such  stories  in  case  of  fire,  on  penalty  of  $300  fine. 

KIKDERGARTEN. 

Although  the  State  authorities  have  not  adopted  FrobeVs  methods  of  instruction 
for  the  public  schools,  these  methods  have,  within  the  decade,  found  much  lavor  with 
the  people.  From  2  schools  in  1873,  the  number  reached  22  in  1878  and  'Ab  in  1880, 
with  fair  prospects  of  continuous  increase.  For  those  reporting  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corre- 
sponding table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Cities  and  borouffhs  with  7,500  or  more  inhabitants  had.  with  few  exceptions,  hi 
1880.  as  previously,  Doards  of  school  controllers  composed  or  1, 2,  or  3  directors  chosen 
by  tne  people  in  each  ward  or  district.  The  chief  exceptions  were  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  where  were  central  boards  termed  **boards  of  education,"  not  including  the 
ward  boards;  in  the  former  case  chosen  by  the  Judges  of  two  city  courts,  in  the  latter 
by  the  subboards.  In  all  the  boards  there  is  a  partial  annual  change  of  membership. 
The  ward  boards  generally  choose  the  teachers ;  the  central  or  composite  ones  direct  the 
course  of  study,  select  text  books,  and,  except  in  Danville,  Philadelphia,  and  Wilken- 
Barre,  appoint  superintendents  for  their  schools. — (School  laws,  1879,  and  State  report, 
1880.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  boroaghs. 


PopnlatioiL 
census  of 
1880. 


PabUc 
BohoolB.6 


Snrohnent 
inpablic 
soboola. 


Average 
dailv  at- 
tendanoew 


Knmberof 
teaohen. 


Bxpendi' 
tore. 


Allegheny . . . 
AUentown... 

Altoona 

Carbondale . . 

Chester 

Colombia  — 

Danyille 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisbnrg . . 
Lancaster — 

Lebanon 

Meadville — 
Newcastle... 
Nonistown . . 
Philadelphia. 
Pitt«buii(h  .. 
PottsviUeT... 

Beading 

Scranton 

Shamokin 

Shenandoah . 

Titnsville 

Wilkes-Barre 
WiUiamsport 
York 


78,681 

18,063 

19,716 

7,714 

14,096 

8,312 

7,845 

11, 924 

27,730 

80,762 

25,760 

8,778 

8,860 

8.418 

18,064 

846,984 

156,381 

13.253 

48,280 

43.800 

8.184 

10, 148 

9,054 

23,380 

18,986 

14.000 


200 
53 
46 
22 
47 
22 
26 
44 
05 
90 
65 
30 
32 
25 
43 
2,070 

463 
47 

143 
80 
21 
81 
28 
82 
61 
47 


9,808 
3.429 
2,809 
1,869 
2.475 
1.478 
1,692 
2,267 
4,244 
5,259 
3,47a 
1.466 
1.746 
1,587 
2.276 
167,061 
24,325 
2,801 
6.474 
7.553 
1,643 
2,413 
1.835 
1.738 
8.876 
2.435 


8,278 
2.410 
2.172 
1,087 
1.702 
1.056 
1,048 
1,763 
2.910 
8.661 
2.666 
1.122 
1.366 
1.175 
1.511 
02.881 
16,297 
1,878 
6,277 
6,519 
950 
1.492 
1.180 
1,242 
2,216 
1.762 


204 
65 
47 
24 
47 
23 
27 
51 
06 

107 
65 
30 
32 
29 
48 
2,075 

463 
48 

142 

160 
24 
83 
84 
82 
61 
47 


$252,587 
53.549 
82.481 
8.608 
41.506 
11,7s 
10.080 
32.568 
70,777 
80.014 
39.736 
15,863 
23.590 
12,732 
46,734 

1,641.540 
835.144 
51.496 
90,454 
84.680 
13.204 
82.268 
25.782 
29,248 
84.409 
34,4tf 


a  The  flgnrea  here,  except  for  population,  are  taken  from  the  State  report  for  1880. 

&The  schools  (which  here  come  £q  place  of  j'outh  of  school  ace,  not  given  in  PennsvlTauia)  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  all  oases  exclusive  of  evening  schools,  of  which  Philadelphia  had  220,  Pittsburg,  i^pa- 
rently,  32. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULARS. 

Allegheny  reported  21  school  huildings,  17  of  which  were  hriok  or  stone  first  olas 
houses,  well  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus.  There  were  185  well 
classitied  schools,  including  1  for  colored  children^  in  all  which  books  were  unifonn, 
the  Bible  read,  and  music  taught,  while  in  50  drawing  was  tauffht,  and  in  8  the  higher 
branches.  Of  the  202  teachers  employed,  187  were  females.  The  per  cent,  of  aTenge 
attendance  on  enrolment  was  88;  on  x>opulation,  18.  School  property  valuation, 
$927,855 ;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  3,500.^  (State  report 
and  city  return.) 

AUentown  classed  its  schools  as  primary,  advanced  primary,  secondary,  ^pkmmar. 
and  high ;  had  8  brick  or  stone  buildings,  with  3,200  sittings,  on  well  improved 
grounds,  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus,  holding  in  them  53  graded  and  well 
classified  schools,  in  8  of  which  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  The  per  cent,  of 
average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  90 ;  on  population,  24.  School  property  valua- 
tion, |415.000;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  500. —  (State 
report  and  city  return.) 

Altoona  bad  8  frame  and  6  brick  or  stone  school  buildings,  1  built  during  the  year 
and  5  reported  as  first  class,  affording  in  all  2,675  sittings.  In  all  the  schools  books 
were  uniform  and  drawing  was  taught,  and  in  43  the  Bible  was  read.  The  per  oent. 
of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  84 ;  on  pK)pulation,  27.  Schools  were  classed 
as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  were  in  session  188  days.  School  property  ven- 
ation, $101,620;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  900. — (State 
report  and  city  return.)  f^ r^r-irrl^ 
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Carhondale  had  8  frame  school  bnildings,  in  4  of  which  there  was  suitable  fVimitnre. 
while  in  the  other  4  it  was  unsatisfactory.  In  these  building  there  were  20  graded 
rooms  or  schools  and  10  well  classified,  affording  1,350  sittings.  Text  books  were 
uniform  thronghoot,  while  in  none  of  the  schools  was  the  Bible  read  or  either  mnaio 
or  drawing  taught.  The  per  cent,  of  average  atteudance  on  enrolment  was  84 ;  on 
population,  19.  Schools  were  in  session  196  days.  School  property  valuation,  $25,000. 
In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  enrolled  200,  held  in  2  rooms  with  200 
sittings. — (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Chester  valued  its  school  property  at  $100,000;  had  8  first  class  brick  or  stone  school 
bnildings  on  grounds  of  sufficient  size  and  suitably  improved :  7  were  well  supplied 
with  furniture  and  apparatus.  In  these  buildings  were  held  47  graded  and  well 
classified  schools;  in  all, books  were  uniform,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  drawing  and 
higher  branches  were  tausht.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was 
92.  Night  schools  were  held  in  6  rooms,  while  private  and  parochial  schools  occu- 
pied 6  houses,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  350. —  (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Columbia  reported  23  £^ded  schools,  taught  in  3  first  class  brick  or  stone  buildings, 
onrrounded  by  suitably  improved  grounds,  and  in  all  the  text  books  were  uniform, 
the  Bible  was  read,  and  drawing,  music,  and  higher  branches  were  taught,  while  3 
houses  were  supplied  with  apparatus,  2  with  suitable  furniture,  and  1  witn  a  library. 
The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  93 ;  200  children  attended  no 
school.  School  propertv  was  valued  at  $26,100.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  50  in  1 
ungraded  private  scnool. — (State  report  ana  city  return.) 

SanviUe  reported  7  school  buildings,  with  27  rooms  for  study,  1  of  which  had  been 
nsed  for  a  night  school;  employed  27  teachers,  23  of  whom  were  females;  had  a  per 
cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  of  77 ;  had  school  property  valued  at  $60,000, 
and  private  ungraded  schools  taught  in  2  rooms,  with  an  enrolment  of  75. — (State 
report  and  city  return.) 

Eiuion  reported  7  stone  or  brick  school  buildings  and  2  frame,  all  well  furnished  and  4 
ranked  as  first  clas&  Of  these  6  had  grounds  of  sufficient  size  and  4  grounds  suitably 
improved.  There  were  45  graded  and  well  classified  schools;  in  all  a  uniform  series  ' 
of  text  books  and  Bible  reading;  in  14  drawing  was  taught,  and  in  2  instruction 
was  given  in  higher  branches.  The  "get  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment 
was  b7;  on  population,  20.  School  property  was  valued  at  $182,380. — (State  report.) 

The  school  system  of  Erie  had  the  usual  course  of  graded  schools  in  cities,  with 
German  in  every  grade  as  an  optional  study,  which,  vmSet  special  teachers,  was  taken 
by  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  The  nigh  school,  with  its  3  courses,  fits  for  the 
most  exacting  coUeee.  There  was  also  a  special  school  for  deaf-mutes,  in  which  the 
articulation  method  was  used.  There  were  95  well  classified  schools  in  which  text 
books  were  uniform,  in  18  the  Bible  was  read,  music  and  drawing  taught,  and  in  4  the 
higher  branches ;  tne  schools  occupied  14  first  class  stone  or  brick  houses  and  5  frame 
ones,  all  supplied  with  suitable  furniture,  and  18  with  apparatus.  Of  the  95  teachers 
employed,  86  were  females,  50  had  taught  more  than  five  years,  and  90  intended  to 
teach  as  a  permanent  business.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment 
was  93  J  income,  $67,152;  value  of  school  property,  $293,2(W;  enrolment  in  private  and 
parochial  schools,  1,500. —  (State  report,  letter,  and  city  return.) 

Harrisburg  reported  2  hiffh  schools,  9  grammar,  12  intermediate,  22  secondary,  and 
2  ungraded  German  schoob,  8  of  which  were  for  colored  pupils,  1  in  the  grammar,  1 
in  the  intermediate,  2  in  the  secondary,  and  4  in  the  primary  grades.  Of  the  107 
teachers  employed.  79  were  females,  while  65  had  taught  more  than  5  years.  Within 
the  last  few  years  lar^  additions  to  the  school  rooms  have  been  made,  and  during  the 
last  year  a  new  building  with  rooms  for  12  schools  was  completed,  wnich,  with  other 
recent  improvements,  largely  increased  the  average  attendance  and  the  efficiency  of 
school  work.  There  were  90  graded  and  well  classified  schools,  in  all  which  there 
was  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  music  was  taught,  while 
drawing  and  the  higher  branches  were  taught  in  75.  There  were  17  stone  or  brick 
school  buildings  and  6  frame  ones,  all  well  furnished.  The  per  cent,  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enrolment  was  81;  income,  $83,065;  value  of  school  property,  $413,195; 
enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  425. — (State  report,  letter,  and  city  re- 
tom.) 

Lancaster  had  65  schools  ox>en,  an  average  session  of  220  days,  with  67  teachers,  58 
of  them  women,  paid  an  average  of  $35.38  a  month,  men  being  paid  $72.78.  Per  cent. 
of  average  attendance  on  enrolment,  86:  on  population,  17.  Income  for  public 
schools,  $46,213;  value  of  school  property,  $143,750. — (State  report.) 

Lebanon  had  8  brick  or  stone  buildings,  with  30  rooms  for  study,  all  well  supplied 
with  furniture  valued  at  $75,250.  There  were  30  graded  and  well  classified  scnools, 
in  which  text  books  were  uniform  and  the  Bible  was  read ;  in  10  music  was  taught 
and  in  2  the  higher  branches.  There  were  10  male  and  20  female  teachers;  12  had 
taught  more  than  5  years,  while  27  intended  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business. 
The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was  91 ;  on  population,  22.    There 
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were  3  private  ungraded  schools,  with  6  teachers  and  300  pupils. — (State  report  and 
city  return.) 

Meadmllej  in  3  brick  or  stone  school-houses  and  1  frame  building,  had  32  graded  and 
well  classined  schools,  including  1  for  colored  children.  The  higher  branches  were 
tauij^ht  in  4  schools,  while  in  ^1  drawing  was  taught,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  text 
books  were  uniform.  Of  the  32  teachers,  all  women,  30  had  taught  more  than  5  years, 
while  all  intended  to  make  teaching  a  pNsrmanent  business.  Per  cent,  of  avcfta^e  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  95;  school  property  valuation,  $20,614.  There  were  6  private 
ungraded  schools,  with  6  teachers  and  250  pupils.— (State  report.) 

New  Castle  reported  2  private  ungraded  schools,  with  3  teachers  and  GO  pupils,  an 
increase  of  1  school,  1  teacher,  and  25  pupils  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  25 
graded  and  well  classified  rooms,  2  used  for  high  school  studies,  while  in  all  the  Bible 
was  read  and  text  books  were  uniform.  There  were  4  brick  or  stone  buildings  and  1 
frame,  all  well  furnished,  valued  with  their  sites  at  $45,000.  Per  oent.  of  average  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  92;  on  population,  25. — (State  report.) 

Norristoum,  by  the  completion  during  the  year  of  a  first  class  three  story  high  school 
building,  had  fully  supphed  the  wants  of  the  borough  for  school  roopi,  making  6  brick 
or  stone  buildings,  well  supplied  with  fhmiture  and  apparatus,  with  2,260  sittings, 
and  afi'ording  rooms  for  23  graded  and  well  classified  schools.  In  all  these  there  was  a 
uniform  series  of  text  books,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  music  and  drawing  were  taught. 
The  only  change  in  the  course  of  study  from  previous  year  was  in  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  recitations,  declamation,  and  select  readings.  Of  the  43  teachers  employed, 
39  were  females,  36  had  taught  more  than  5  years,  and  35  were  teaching  as  a  per- 
manent business.  The  monthly  institutes  were  doing  a  good  work,  increasing  in  the 
teachers  a  professional  interest  in  their  work  and  an  ambition  to  keep  pace  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  There  was  an  increase  of  73  in  enrolment  and  of  &)  in  averaga 
attendance  over  the  previous  year.  Monthly  reports  to  parents  were  doing  much  to 
check  the  evil  of  truancy.    School  property  was  valued  at  $125,000. 

Philadelphia  reported  progress  in  the  grading  of  its  schools,  advancing  the  standard 
>  of  scholarship  for  the  higher  grades  and  of  qualification  of  teachers  and  improving 
its  school  buildings.  Of  these  last  there  were  471 — 5  built  during  the  year  and  3 
nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $122,742 — the  entire  school  property  being  valued  at 
$6,033,303.  These  houses  afibrded  rooms  for  2,078  day  schools,  classed  as  primary, 
secondary,  grammar,  boys'  high,  and  girls'  normal  high  and  training  school  combined. 
There  were  also  numerous  consolidated  schools  embodying  several  grad^  &nd  having 
an  average  attendance  of  5,794.  Then  in  220  night  schools  for  children,  taught  by 
25  male  and  195  female  teachers  at  the  same  average  pay  of  $7.50  a  week,  tne  en- 
rolment reached  6,617.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  an  advanced  night  school  for 
artisans  prosecuting  any  of  the  numerous  industries  of  the  city,  where  special  in- 
stiniotion  was  given  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  mensuration,  penmanship,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  natural  philosophy,  with  an  average  attendance  during  30  nights  of 
161.  A  number  of  the  men  were  present  every  evening  and  others  were  absent  only 
one  or  two  nights  during  the  session.  None  under  18  were  admitted  to  this  school, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  scholars  who  better  repay  their  instruction  than  those 
who  attend  it.  In  the  schools  at  large  a  new  step  was  taken  regarding  the  industrial 
art  training  adopted  as  a  part  of  tJie  revised  school  course  in  1878.  It  consisted  in  sub- 
jecting teachers  of  all  grades  to  the  special  instruction  of  an  exjiert  from  Boston  in 
the  elements  of  drawing,  designing^  and  decoration.  This  instruction  given  through- 
out 1879-'80  was  to  be  continued  m  1880-'81,  and  thereafter  it  is  proposed  that  no 
certificate  of  competency  to  teach  be  given  to  any  one  who  cannot  present  evidence 
of  ability  to  instruct  in  drawing^  in  the  grade  or  grades  for  which  such  certificate  is 
to  be  allowed.  Additional  to  this  effort  to  improve  the  drawing,  there  was  instruction 
in  sewing  in  39  schools,  and  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  that  subject  as  to  its 
beneficial  results  made  so  favorable  an  impression  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  this 
teaching  probable.  The  city  employed  in  its  day  schools  2,075  teachers,  of  whom 
1,998  were  women.  In  enrolment  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,801,  but  in  average  at- 
tendance an  increase  of  627.  The*  per  oent.  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment  was 
55,  on  school  ]>opulation  21,  at  this  point  ialUng  4  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  population  of  the  citv  increases  annually  at  the  rate  of  25,000,  and  owing 
to  the  want  of  school  accommodations  during  the  year  there  were  8,000  children  of 
school  age  in  no  school  or  in  rented  rooms  so  bad  as  to  be  little  better  than  no  schooL 
The  central  boys'  school  had  so  much  increased  in  number  and  importance  that  addi- 
tional rooms  were  needed,  while  the  girls'  normal  school  called  for  a  new  building  fbr 
the  accommodation  of  its  practice  classes.  This  school  began  in  January,  l?r80,  with 
975  pupils;  in  September  there  were  1,013,  and  776  of  these  remained  December  31, 
while  during  the  year  108  received  certificates  and  131  were  appointed  teachers.  Un- 
der the  revised  course  of  studies  extending  to  all  the  grades,  pupils  whose  acquire- 
ments were  sufficient  passed  at  any  time  from  one  grade  to  another  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  slower  ones  to  come  up.  Colored 
schools  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  night  schools,  but  in  regard  to  them  and  pri- 
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vat«  schools  no  statistios  were  given. .  The  amoant  of  tax  levied  for  school  and  build- 
ing purposes  was  $1,469,808;  total  income,  $1,641,540. — (State  and  city  reports  and 
retom.) 

PUUhurgh  reported  43  brick  or  stone  and  12  frame  school  bnildings,  accommodating 
468  well  claeslned  schools,  with  uniform  series  of  text  books  throughout ;  in  467  schools 
the  Bible  was  read  and  drawing  and  music  were  taught,  and  in  20  instruction  was 
given  in  the  higher  grade  of  stnaies.  Of  the  467  teachers  employed,  416  were  women, 
at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $48.50;  pay  of  men,  $121.  There  was  an  increase  of 
1,128  in  enrolment  and  of  410  in  average  attendance;  per  cent,  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance on  enrolment,  84 ;  on  population,  28.  The  school  income  was  $341,000,  being 
$215,267  less  than  the  previous  year ;  value  of  school  property,  including  furniture, 
$2,000,000.  The  schools  made  healthy  progress  under  some  chan  ffes  in  methods  of  teach  • 
mg,  the  main  idea  being  to  teach  the  children  to  understand  principles  instead  of 
memorizing  facts.  Written  recitations  by  the  topical  method  were  found  to  be  a  valu- 
able aid  in  teaching  spelling,  penmanship,  composition,  and  grammar,  extending  the 
exercise  to  letter  writing  and  business  forms.  Examination  by  questions  and  answers 
was  abandoned  and  the  topical  method  adopted ;  in  addition  to  these  changes,  teachers 
had  entered  upon  the  woric  of  teaching  not  only  kcw  bnt  what  to  read — on«^  of  the  most 
imi>ortant  changes  made.  For  the  high  school  the  year  had  been  one  of  extraordinary 
success,  there  having  been  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  484  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  445  in  the  academic,  normal,  commercial,  and  industrial  departments. 
The  study  of  literature,  under  the  title  of  *'  authors'  day,''  recently  added  to  the  course 
in  all  the  schools,  gave  promise  of  the  most  satisfactory  results,  each  alternate  Friday 
altemoon  being  devotea  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  writings  of  some  standard 
author  designated  in  a  circular  from  the  superintendent.  Evening  schools  were  taught 
65  nights,  with  an  average  attendance  of  470,  at  a  cost  for  salaries  of  $2,0:^.  Their 
discontinuance  was  advi^,  as  they  were  accomplishing  little,  while  the  evening  me- 
chanical schools  were  doing  a  good  work.  It  was  recommended  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  5  of  these  schools,  with  a  term  of  6  months  each  year. 
In  accordance  with  law,  the  teachers*  institute  held  its  annual  session  in  this  city  under 
the  direction  of  the  city  superintendent.  The  law  provides  that  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  support  be  drawn  frx>m  the  treasury  of  the  county. — (State  report.) 

FottsvUle  in  1879-'80  built  a  two  story  school-house  at  a  cost  of  $5,155,  with  four 
spacious  rooms,  each  having  its  own  separate  entrance  and  opening  on  a  level  with 
tne  ground.  This  gives  the  city  11  well  furnished  school  buildmgs,  9  of  them  of  brick 
or  stone  and  2  of  mime.  There  were  47  well  graded  and  classified  schools,  in  all  of 
which  text  books  were  uniform,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  drawing  was  taught,  while 
in  10  music  was  taught,  and  in  1  the  higher  branches.  Of  the  48  teachers  41  were 
women.  A  change  which  relieved  the  superintendent  frt>m  teaching  in  the  high 
school  gave  great  satisfaction,  while  another  experiment  was  made  in  doing  away 
with  the  district  institutes  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all  were  convinced  that 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  they  were  resumed.  School  income,  $55,414 ;  value  of  school 
property,  $186,000.    In  3  private  schools  there  were  200  pupils. — (State  report.) 

Reading,  under  a  new  superintendent,  in  1879-^80  erected  3  school-houses,  divided 
a  number  of  rooms  in  each  of  which  heretofore  2  schools  had  been  taught,  and  aban- 
doned 2  houses  as  no  longer  fit  for  use.  The  city  now  has  24  brick  or  stone  school 
buildings,  well  supplied  with  suitable  furniture,  affording  rooms  for  142  well  graded 
and  cliMsified  schools,  in  all  which  text  books  were  uniform  and  the  Bible  was  read; 
in  8  drawing  and  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
rooms  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  under  one  teacher  was  enected,  the  result 
of  which  was  gratifying  progress  in  all  the  grades,  especially  the  primary.  In  the 
lowest  grades  writing  on  paper  took  the  place  of  printing  on  slates.  In  the  high 
school,  mechanical  drawing,  book-keeping,  and  study  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion were  introduced.  The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the  enrolment  was  in- 
creased from  80  to  87  over  previous  year.  There  were  2  private  schools  and  6  acade- 
mies, with  12  teachers  and  542  pupils. — (State  report.) 

Seranton  in  1879-^80  built  1  frame  and  2  brick  school-houses,  at  a  cost  of  $12,050, 
making  in  all  29  structures,  17  brick  or  stone  and  12  fhtme,  afferding  in  all  8,000 
sittings.  These  buildings  were  well  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus  and  gave 
ample  room  for  82  well  graded  and  classified  schools,  all  having  a  uniform  series 
of  text  books  and  specif  instruction  in  drawing;  in  60  the  Bible  was  read,  in  4 
mnsic  was  taught,  and  in  7  instruction  was  given  in  the  higher  branches.  There 
were  15  evening  scnools,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,328  and  an  average  attendance  of  ^9. 
Under  a  new  grading,  the  schools  were  classed  as  hig^h,  preparatory,  ^ammar,  inter- 
mediate, and  primary.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  elocution  in  the  third  gram- 
mar^ preparatory,  and  high  schools,  and  also  to  the  teachers  at  their  semimonthly 
institutes.  Instead  of  continuing  to  hold  these  institutes  separately  in  each  of  the  4 
districts,  one  district  comprising  all  the  teachers  was  organized,  and  both  institute 
and  school  work  have  been  carried  on  with  a  harmony  and  efficiency  hitherto  un- 
known. In  12  private  schools  and  3  academies,  taught  by  30  teachers,  there  was  an 
estimated  enrolment  of  from  600  to  1,500.    Per  cent,  of  average  attend^ice  on  enroUp 
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ment,  88;  school  income,  $118,031;  valae  of  school  property,  |300,000.— (State  report 
and  city  retnm.) 

Shamokin  in  1879-'80  reported  general  improvement  in  its  public  schools  beyond 
any  previoas  year,  chiefly  due  to  an  improved  system  of  gramng  and  uniformity  of 
text  books.  During  the  vear  there  was  buUt  one  brick  structure,  makinar  in  all  5 
brick  or  stone  school  buildings.  In  these  there  were  21  graded  and  classified  schooto, 
with  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  daily  Bible  reading,  and  special  instruction  in 
drawing  and  music;  in  1  school  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  During  parts  of 
the  year  1  night  school  was  held,  attended  by  20  young  men  who  work  through  the 
day.  The  teachers'  institute  was  well  attended  by  both  teachers  and  citizens.  There 
were  10  male  and  14  female  teachers  employed  aX  an  average  monthly  pay  for  men  of 
$39;  for  women,  $31.07.  There  were  2  private  ungraded  schools  taught  by  7  women 
teachers,  with  from  300  to  350  pupils.  School  income,  $13,230;  value  of  school  proi^ 
erty,  $40,000. — (State  report  and  city  return.) 

Shenandoah  reported,  for  1879-'80,  unusual  progress  in  the  presence  of  ^reat  difficul- 
ties. The  schooLs  haa  awakened  an  interest  among  all  the  good  citizens.  There 
were  25  well  classified  schools,  with  uniform  text  books  thronchout,  while  in  24 
instruction  was  given  in  drawing  and  in  1  in  the  higher  branches.  There  were  5 
school-houses  with  suitable  furniture,  one  of  which,  a  frame  two  story  building,  waa 
erected  during  the  year  for  the  hish  school  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  ground,  of  ^,500. 
In  this  the  high  school  had  reacheda  creditable  position,  having  graduated  and  given 
diplomas  to  its  second  class.  In  enrolment  there  was  an  increase  of  509  and  in  ave^ 
age  attendance  of  330  over  previous  year,  while  the  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  enrolment  was  84.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  the  night  schools,  aa 
a  majority  of  the  boys  over  8  years  of  age  were  compelled  to  work  during  the  day. 
There  were  taught  during  some  parts  of  the  year  4  of  these  schools,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  430  boys.  School  income,  $32,279 ;  value  of  school  property,  $i51,500.—  (Stale 
report  and  city  return.) 

XitusiHlle  estimated  its  3  frame  and  2  brick  or  stone  school  buildings  as  worth,  ex- 
clusive of  grounds  and  furnishings,  $80,000.  In  the  28  well  classified  schools  instnio- 
tion  was  given  in  drawing  and  music  and  text  books  were  uniform ;  in  1  the  higher 
branches  were  taught.  There  was  an  increase  of  345  in  enrolment;  per  cent,  of 
average  attendance  on  enrolment,  87 ;  on  population,  21.  No  private  or  evening  schools 
reported;  school  income,  $30,006.— (State  report.) 

fVilkea-Barre  reported  32  schools  in  1879-'80,  being  a  gain  of  2,  and  an  increase  of  61 
in  enrolment,  while  in  attendance  there  was  a  decrease  of  64.  Percentage  of  average 
attendance  on  enrolment,  93;  on  population,  17.  The  32  schools  were  in  session  2^ 
days.  Of  the  32  teachers  employed,  25  were  women,  whose  average  monthly  salary  waa 
$46.96;  pay  of  men,  $77.35.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $59,000;  total  »- 
ceipts  for  school  purposes,  $29,957. — (State  report.) 

Williamspori  completed  a  new  three  story  brick  building,  the  third  floor  aflbrding  the 
high  school  a  well  furnished  room  with  seats  for  150  and  3  large  recitation  room& 
Although  for  10  years  suffering  for  want  of  suitable  rooms,  this  school  had  neverthe- 
less graauated  71,  more  than  one-third  of  whom  had  been  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
city  schools,  while  during  the  last  2  years  it  had  an  attendance  of  130.  With  the 
completion  of  this  building  the  city  had  supplied  its  population  with  school  rooniy 
having  12  houses  with  3.490  sittings,  supplying  61  welt  classified  schools.  Value  of 
school  property,  $140,000,  free  of  debt;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrolment,  89.  Six 
private  schools  and  1  academy  enrolled  690  pupils. — (State  report  and  retnm.) 

York  records  with  pride  the  progress  of  its  school  system  in  the  last  decade.  Ten 
years  ago  its  school  buildings  were  poor,  schools  ungraded,  no  course  of  study  adopted, 
no  high  school  in  existeifbe,  and  no  superintendency  established.  In  1879-^80,  4  new 
structures  had  supplanted  4  old  ones,  giving  to  the  city  9  brick  or  stone  buildings, 
with  ample  and  well  furnished  rooms  for  its  41  schools,  classified  as  high,  2  grammar 
grades,  secondary,  and  3  primary  grades.  In  all  these  special  instruction  was  given 
m  music  and  drawing,  the  Bible  was  read,  and  text  books  were  uniform.  In  all  the 
grades  there  was  an  increase  of  127  in  enrolment ;  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance 
on  enrolment,  &S ;  on  population,  21.  With  a  liberal  course  of  study  gradually  revised 
to  meet  the  wants  of  tne  schools,  the  advance  of  the  last  two  years  was  unprecedented. 
Special  efforts  to  prevent  truancy  had  reformed  40  truants  and  secured  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  86  who  had  attended  less  than  half  the  days  in  any  previous  year.  The 
usefulness  of  the  semimonthly  institutes,  which  all  the  teachers  are  required  to  attend, 
was  steadily  increasing.  There  was  1  colored  school,  with  66  pupils;  3  night  schools: 
and  5  private  schools  and  2  academies,  with  an  enrolment  of  m>m  200  to  ^0.  School 
income,  $34,486;  value  of  school  property,  $125,000. — (State  report  and  city  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  10  state  normal  schools  reported  for  1879-^80  an  attendance  of  2,900  in  normal 
studies  (1,734  of  them  men)  and  262  graduates  from  the  elementary  course  of  study, 
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of  whom  145  were  men.  The  soleatifio  course  had  only  1  graduate.  State  aid  was 
given  to  1,978  stadents,  258  also  receiving  aid  as  graduates,  of  whom  115  were  women. 
This  assistance  is  given  students  who  agree  to  teach  lit  the  common  schools,  the 
amount  in  ordinary  cases  hein^  50  cents  a  week.  Students  who  upon  graduating 
will  sign  an  agreement  to  teach  m  the  State  schools  2  full  school  years  receive  $50. 
Nearly  all  the  graduates,  as  well  as  many  who  do  not  complete  the  course  of  study, 
enter  the  schools  as  teachers.  In  the  7  schools  which  report  on  this  point  for  1879-'80, 
out  of  196  graduates,  186  immediately  engaged  in  teaching.  The  principal  of  the  West 
Chester  school  says  the  demand  for  experienced  graduates  is  always  greater  than  the 
supply  and  is  increasing  from  year  to  year  as  the  merits  of  trained  teachers  become 
better  known. 

Unilbrm  courses  of  study  are  arranged  for  all  the  State  schools,  the  law  providiujg  that 
meetings  of  the  principals  shall  be  held  in  Harrisbur^  from  time  to  time  to  decide  on 
such  modifications  as  may  be  considered  necessary.  At  the  last  one,  held  January  27, 
1^$^,  some  additions  were  made  in  the  elementary  course  to  the  study  of  English  lit- 
erature and  classics,  and  the  outlines  of  mental  philosophy  were  introduced,  the 
scientific  course  remaining  substantially  as  arranged  at  the  revision  made  iu  1878. 

Five  of  these  schools  have  been  established  since  1870;  of  the  remaining  5,  the 
first  was  recognized  by  the  State  in  1859,  and  the  other  4  within  the  succeeding  10 
years.  Since  their  organization  43,156  pupils  have  attended  the  10  schools  and  2,026 
have  been  graduated  from  them  (1,125  men  and  901  women),  of  whom  1,952  pursued 
the  elementary  course,  71  the  scientific,  and  3  the  classical. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  organized  in  1848,  had  1,015  pupils  in 
1879-'80  and  graduated  201,  of  whom  135  engaged  iu  teaching.  The  course  of  study 
covers  4  years.  Its  students  are  the  cream  of  the  city  schools,  who  here  ei\joy  large 
advantages  for  thorough  and  effective  training. 

Three  county  normal  schools  or  institutes,  2  in  Lycoming  County  and  1  in  Snyder, 
report  142  students  attending.  A  letter  from  Deputy  State  Superintendent  Houck 
says  there  are  probably  15  or  20  of  these  county  schools  in  the  State,  but  that  they 
are  not  required  to  report  to  the  school  department ;  that  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are 
made  up  of  young  teachers  or  those  preparing  to  teach,  numbering  from  20  to  75 ; 
are  conaucted  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  remain  in  session  from  4  weeks  to  2 
months.  The  State  superintendent  has  decided  that  county  superintendents  can  have 
no  i>ecuniary  interest  in  these  classes,  and  in  some  counties  school  directors  have  de- 
manded that  they  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  it  having  been  charged  that 
in  some  cases  superintendents  were  partial  to  their  own  students  in  the  examina- 
tions. 

Three  private  normal  schools  reporting  are  Pine  Grove  Normal  Academy,  Pine 
Grove ;  Sheakley ville  Normal  Academy,  Sheakley ville ;  and  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth,  Philadelphia,  with  a  total  attendance  of  400  pupils,  230  men  and  170  women. 
Only  one  of  these  was  organized  during  the  past  decade,  the  academy  at  Sheakley- 
•  ville  in  1878,  which  has  no  course  marked  out  yet.  The  institute  at  Philadelphia  has 
a  5  vears'  course  j  the  academy  at  Pine  Grove,  one  of  4  years. 

There  are  2  Kindergarten  training  schools  in  Philadelphia,  one  organized  in  1878, 
the  other  in  1876;  the  latter  reported  15  students  for  187^80  and  13  graduates  from 
its  1  year's  course. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Each  county  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  hold  an  annual  institute  in  his 
county  of  at  least  5  dajs*  duration.  District  institutes,  to  be  held  on  2  Saturdays  of 
each  month,  are  authorized,  each  city  being  considered  a  district.  These  are  optional 
with  boards  of  directors,  but  when  held  the  2  days  are  to  be  counted  in  to  make  the 
teacher's  month.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Altoona  have  special 
laws  on  the  subject  of  institutes,  and  in  12  counties  teachers  are  allowed  by  special 
laws  the  time  spent  in  them  without  reduction  of  salary. 

Besides  60  district  institutes  held  in  14  cities  and  boroughs,  county  institutes  were 
held  in  the  69  counties  of  the  State,  with  sessions  of  from  4  to  15  days,  the  whole 
number  of  days  being  347,  an  average  of  about  5  for  each  institute.  There  were 
16,847  actual  members  present,  of  whom  13,398  were  employed  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  were  held.  The  average  attendance  was  12,573 ;  lect- 
urers and  instructors,  450;  amount  expended,  §22,222,  of  which  $10,835  were  received 
from  county  treasuries,  the  remainder  m>m  members  and  other  sources. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Penn^lvania  School  Journal,  the  recognized  organ  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, was  in  its  twenty-eighth  volume  in  1879-'80,  giving  in  its  monthly  issues  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  Instruction  for  the  teachers  <»  the  State,  much  general  edu- 
cational information,  and  full  reports  of  the  State  association,  with  announcements 
of  official  decisions  and  new  laws.    The  Allegheny  Teacher  and  the  ^Educational  Voices 
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monthly  organs  of  the  edncational  anthorities  of  Allegheny  City  and  Pittsbnrgh,  were 
in  their  second  and  fifth  volumes;  the  Teachers'  Advocate*  (Mercer),  Teacher^  Jour- 
nal (Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittston),  and  The  Teacher  (Philadelphia),  all  private  enter- 
prises, were  in  their  first  and  second  volumes,  the  Teachers'  Journal  apparently 
expiring  with  number  6  of  volume  2. 

SECONDABY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  higher  branches  were  taught  in  2,158  public  schools  outside  of  Philadelphia,  an 
increase  since  1878-79  of  58.  Oi  these  117  were  in  the  schools  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
Extracts  from  reports  of  city  superintendents  found  in  the  State  report  give  favorable 
accounts  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  high  schools  of  those  cities.  At  Hazleton 
a  higher  standard  for  admission  and  gra<lnation  wa<4  adopted  during  the  year ;  at  Read- 
ing and  at  Corry  a  business  course  was  added  to  the  others;  in  Shenandoah  and  Will- 
iamsport  efficiency  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings;  the  Altoona  high 
school  was  becoming  a  great  power  in  the  system;  at  Easton  the  number  attending 
the  high  school  was  over  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment.  The  superintendent 
of  Meadville  says,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  high  schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich  rather  than  the  poor,  that  of  118  familie-s  represented  in  the  high  school  of  that 
city,  72  paid  a  tax  less  than  $2  each,  15  paid  from  $2  to  $10  each,  while  only  26  paid 
more  than  $10.  The  president  of  the  Philadelphia  school  board  reports  of  the  2  schools 
in  that  city  ranked  as  high  (the  boys^  centrsd  and  the  girls'  normal)  that  they  have 
stimulated  and  infused  vigor  into  the  other  departments  and  thus  more  than  repaid 
their  annual  cost.  In  the  boys*  central  there  was  an  average  attendance  during  the 
year  of  502  pupils,  with  71  graduates ;  in  the  girls'  normal,  a  total  attendance  of  1,015. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV^  Vl,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  BfEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  28  colleges  and  universities  reporting  for  1879-'80,  all  but  3  had  preparatory  de- 

Sartments;  all  had  classical  courses  of  4  years,  though  1  (St.  Joseph's  College,  Phila- 
elphia)  had  no  students  above  the  preparatory;  all  but  9  had  scientific  courses  of  3 
or  4  years,  4  adding  engineering,  military  science,  and  other  technical  branches ;  5  re- 
port normal, 7  commercial^  11  theological  or  biblical,  2  legal,  1  a  medical,  and  2  graduate 
courses;  11  gave  instruction  in  music,  9  in  painting  or  drawing,  22  in  German,  16  in 
French,  12  in  Hebrew,  6  in  Anglo-Saxon,  3  in  Spanish,  1  in  Italian,  and  1  in  Bohemian. 
Women  are  admitted  to  7  of  the  28  colleges;  2  provide  special  courses  for  them ;  1  (the« 
University  at  Lewisburg)  has  an  institute  for  them  under  the  same  board,  but  with 
different  teachers;  .and  in  another  (the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  while  women 
cannot  be  regular  matriculates,  they  are  admitted  to  certain  courses  of  the  Towne  Sci- 
eutitic  School  and  to  the  department  of  music.  Palatinate,  New  Castle,  and  Waynea- 
burg  Colleges  send  no  report  for  1879-'80,  and  are  not  included  in  the  above  summary. 
Two  of  the  28  are  reported  this  year  for  the  first  time  under  this  head,  one,  the  Pitts- 
'bnrgh  Catholic  College  (organized  in  1878),  having  preparatory,  classical,  and  commer- 
cial courses,  and  the  other,  Pennsylvania  State  College  (State  College  P.  C),  which, 
'besides  a  number  of  technical  courses  (including  agriculture  and  civil  engineering), 
presents  2  regular  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  tne 
general  scientific  branches  that  have  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  scientitio  in- 
•structiou  for  some  years. 

Gifts  and  bequests  amounting  to  $2,135,800  were  announced  duripg  1879-'80  to  8  of 
the  colleges  reporting,  namely,  Muhlenberg  College  ($30,000),  Haverford  College 
($7,500),  Lincoln  University  ($70,000),  Allegheny  College  ($5,000),  Mercersburg  College 
($2,200),  Westminster  College  ($15,000),  Lehigh  University  ($2,000,000),  and  Swarth- 
more  College  ($6,100).  The  purpose  of  these  gifts  was,  in  most  cases,  to  erect  build- 
ings and  defray  general  expenses,  but  the  bequest  to  Lehigh  University  from  ita 
founder,  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  was  to  go  towards  endowment  and  library,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  gift  to  Lincoln  University  was  for  the  purpose  of  founding  2  professor- 
ships. 

The  University  of  PenMylvania  (successor  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
established  in  1757)  now  offers  7  different  departments  of  instruction,  that  of  the  arts, 
•organized  in  the  beginning;  those  of  medicine  and  law,  in  1765  and  1769,  respectively; 
the  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine,  in  1865 ;  the  Towne  Scientific  School,  in  187^ ;  the  de- 

1  This  and  the  two  preceding  were  consolidated  as  the  Educational  Review,  Pittsbnigb,  1881. 
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• 
partment  of  mnsic,  in  1877 ;  and  the  dental  school^in  1878.  The  department  of  arts 
comprises  a  course  of  4  years,  that  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School  has  heen  recently 
extended  from  4  to  5  years,  while  the  age  for  admission  has  been  lowered  from  16 
to  15.  The  nnmbor  of  pupils  in  regular  undergraduate  courses  was  245,  against  160 
for  1870-'71 ;  of  these,  127  were  in  classical  and  108  in  scientific  courses  of  study, 
whereas  ten  years  ago  the  classical  students  numbered  125  and  the  scientific  only  35. 

Lafayette  CoUegCy  Easton,  organized  in  1832,  had  464  pupils  in  1879-^80,  against  232 
in  1870^71.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  increase  (of  100  per  cent.)  was  in  pupils 
studying  scientific  branches,  onl^  177  of  the  464  pupils  for  1880  belonging  to  the 
classical  course.  The  efficient  scientific  department  of  this  college  was  organised  in 
1866,  and  was  due  to  a  munificent  donation  from  Ario  Pardee,  esq.,  of  Hazleton,  Pa., 
after  whom  it  was  named.  Further  donations  from  Mr.  Pardee  increased  the  endow- 
ment to  $200,000  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  which  was  completed  in 
1873  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000.  This  was  burned  in  June,  1879,  but  was  immediately 
rebuilt  on  the  same  site  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  new  building  being  ready 
for  use  in  November,  1880.  A  general  scientific  course  of  4  years  is  provided  in  this 
department,  besides  5  technical  courses.  The  college  also  offers  a  classical  course  of 
4  years,  courses  for  ^aduate  study,  and  a  law  department. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  was  organized  in  1866,  through  the  generosity 
of  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  who  gave  $500,000  and  a  site  of  115  acres.  In 
1880,  by  his  last  will,  he  bequeathed  $1,500,(K)0  more  for  endowment,  besides  $500,000 
for  the  libranr.  With  the  ample  endowment  the  trustees  were  able,  in  1871,  to  de- 
clare tuition  free.  The  university  is  open  to  young  men  of  suitable  ability  and  train- 
ing from  any  part  of  the  world.  No  preparatory  department  is  provided,  but  there 
are  classical  and  general  scientific  courses  of  4  years,  besides  courses  in  mining  and 
metallurgy,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  several  graduate  courses.  The 
number  of  students  in  1879-*80  was  75;  the  number  in  1872-73,  the  earliest  date  for 
which  statistics  are  obtainable,  was  73. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

Seven  of  the  colleges  and  universities  reporting  for  1880  admitted  women  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  and  2  others,  which  do  not  now  report,  were  open  to  them  when  last 
heard  firom.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  collegiate  institutions  exclusively  for 
women,  about  half  of  which  are  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  For  statis- 
tics of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics, 
see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTH^IC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College  P.  O.,  formerly  called  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  was  organized  in  1859.  Being  one  of  the  colleges  receiving 
aid  from  the  congressional  land  ^ant  of  1862,  its  leamng  object  is  the  promotion  of 
the  Uberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  courses  of  study 
are(l)  agricultural,  (2)  classical,  (3)  scientific,  and  (4)  graduate.  The  college  has  a 
farm  of  24  acres,  besides  3  experimental  farms  of  about  100  acres  each  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  whole  number  of  students  attending  in  1879-*80  was  159,  of 
xvhom  43  were  women;  the  number  in  collegiate  classes  was  65,  against  59  in  1870. 
Women  have  been  admitted  since  June,  1872. 

Courses  in  general  science  are  reported  by  18  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities, 
and  are  supplemented  in  the  case  of  4  by  a  number  of  technical  courses. 

The  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  oflers  facilities  for 
technical  and  professional  training  in  chemiJBtry,  with  its  many  applications  to  the 


length  from  4  to  5  years.  They  may  be  followed  by  6  corresponding  graduate  courses 
of  2  years.     In  1881  a  school  of  finance  and  political  economy  is  to  be  added. 

Pardee  SdentiAo  Department  of  Lafayette  College,  besides  a  general  course  in  science, 
has  3  technical  courses,  (1)  in  engineering,  civil,  topographical,  and  mechanical,  (2) 
in  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  and  (3)  in  chemistry,  besides  graduate  courses 
to  correspond  with  them. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  presents  a  general  scientific  course  of  4  years 
and  courses  of  equal  length  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  mining  and  metal- 
luro*,  and  chemistry ;  also,  3  graduate  courses  of  1  year  each  for  the  degrees  of  civil, 
mechanical,  and  mining  engineer. 

The  Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  makes  no  report  for  1880. 

Franklin  Institute^  Philadelphia,  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  sustains  a  course  of  lectures,  which  are  now  practically  free  to  the  public,  and  an 
evening  drawing  school,  with  a  progressive  course  of  3  years  in  mechanical,  archi- 
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tectural,  and  topograpbical  drawing,  both  free  hand  and  instmmental.  There  wore 
9t)  papils  in  1880,  au  increase  for  the  year  of  about  33  per  cent.  A  monthly  journal  of 
proceedings  is  published,  a  magazine  of  about  80  pages  of  sclentilic  investigations 
and  information. 

Spring  Garden  Institntej  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1650  for  the  benefit  of  yonng  men 
who  desired  industrial  training,  supports  a  free  course  of  lectures,  night  schools  in 
free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  mechanical  handwork  classes, 
classes  in  cookery,  a  library  and  free  reading  room.  The  number  of  pupils  during 
1879- *80  was  358,  an  increase  of  124  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  211,  against  154  in  1878-'79. 

The  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  iScience,  Philadelphia,  gives  essentially  the  same  instruc- 
tion as  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  but  no  specific  report  ficom  it  for  lb80  has  reached 
the  Bureau. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  all  rei>ortlng  schools  of  science,  see  Table  X  of  the  appen- 
dix ;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Ten  theological  schools  out  of  13  in  the  State  send  reports  for  1879-'80,  of  which  3 
were  Roman  Catholic,  2  Lutheran,  and  1  each  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  Reformed, 
Baptist,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  All  were  organized  previous  to  1870.  The  d 
which  report  attendance  had  a  total  of  264  pupils ;  6  report  180  pni>i1s,  of  whom  135 
had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  and  49  were  graduated  in  the  summer  of 
1880.  All  had  courses  of  3  years,  except  the  Theological  l&minary  of  Villanova,  Villa- 
nova,  and  that  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Overbrook  (both  Roman  Catholic),  which 
report  7  and  9  years,  respectively,  that  include  preparatory  training.  A  preUminary 
examination  for  admission  is  required  of  those  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  college  or 
academy  by  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,"  Allegheny  (Presbyterian),  the  2  semi- 
naries of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (one  at  Gettysburg,  the  other  at  Philadel- 
phia), by  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster,  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  Philadelphia,  and  Meadville  Theological 
School.  Meadville  (Unitarian).  The  last  insists  only  on  preparation  in  the  common 
English  branches,  although  preferring  also  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland  (Baptist),  tbo  examination  for  admission  seemn 
to  include  only  christian  charact^*r.  The  3  institutions  not  reporting  are  the  Mora- 
vian Theological  Seminary,  Bethlehem  ^United  Brethren),  St.  Vincent's  Seminary, 
Philadelphia  (Roman  Catholic),  and  Missionary  Institute,  Selinsgrovo  (Lutheran). 
Theological  or  biblical  courses  of  study  of  from  2  to  3  years  are  also  found  in  connec- 
tion with  12  universities  and  colleges. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  organized  in 
1790,  reports  141  students  in  1879-'80,  about  one-half  of  whom  had  receivMl  a  degree 
in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years  of  36  weeks  each.  There  is 
no  examination  for  admission,  unless  the  student  desires  to  use  his  diploma  to  secure 
admission  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia.  No  provision  for  advanced  standing  is  made ; 
students  to  receive  the  degree  must  actually  attend  2  full  years.  They  are  allowed  the 
benefit  of  lectures  in  the  other  departments  of  the  university  firee  of  charge,  with  full 
nse  of  the  library. 

A  law  department  was  organized  in  connection  with  Lafayette  Collese  in  1874,  but 
there  is  no  late  information  respecting  it.  In  Lehigh  University  law  lectures  form  a 
part  of  the  classical  course,  and  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  although  no  course  in 
law  is  reported,  there  is  a  professor  of  law  in  the  faculty. 

Of  4  medical  schools  reporting  (all  in  Philadelphia),  3  were  ''regular^'  and  1  was 
homcBopathic.  The  3  regular  scnools,  viz,  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (organized  in  1765),  Jefferson  Medical  College  (in  1825),  and  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  (in  1650),  report  a  total  of  l,05d  stndents 
in  1879-^80. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  required  the  old  medical  course  of  3  years,  inclading  S 
courses  of  lectures  of  5  months  each  (to  be  made  6  months  in  1881),  also  offering  and 
commending  a  3  years'  graded  course.    No  examination  Is  required  for  admission. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  required  a  3  years' 
graded  course  since  1877,  but  the  year,  as  at  Jefferson,  consists  of  only  5  months. 
From  1880  a  preliminary  examination  in  English  is  to  be  renuired  of  applicants  for 
admiMion  who  are  without  evidence  of  suitable  literary  qualincations.  An  auxiliary 
department  of  medicine  was  organized  as  a  distinct  department  in  1865,  to  supplement 
the  ordinary  winter  course  by  lectures  during  the  spring  months.  This  is  essentially 
a  graduate  course  and  is  entirely  optional. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  ofi'ered  and  after  1880  was  to  require  a  3  years'  graded 
course  of  5  months  each  year.  There  is  also  a  spring  session  of  10  weeks,  attendance 
on  which  is  optionaL    New  apparatus  for  illustrating  and  investigating  animal  physi- 
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ology  was  added  daring  the  year.  A  preliminary  examination  was  required  only  of 
holders  of  scholarships. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  organized  in  1848,  had  198  pupils  in  1879-^80  and 
graduated  75.  The  course  insisted  on  was  the  old  one  of  3  years'  sfudy,  inclading  2 
terms  of  lectures  of  20  weeks  each.  A  graded  course  of  3  years  was,  however,  provi&d 
and  strongly  commended  to  pupils.  A  supplementary  course  daring  the  spring  months 
embraced  all  the  special  lectures  of  the  graded  course,  and  thus  afforded  students 
taking  the  2  years'  course  opportunity  for  completing  the  full  course  of  instruction. 
There  was  also  a  graduate  course.  There  is  no  examination  for  admission,  but  stu- 
dents must  have  certificates  from  preceptors  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 

Dentistry  was  taught  in  3  institutions,  all  in  Philadelphia,  Tiz :  the  department  of 
dentistry  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (organized  in  1878),  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  (in  1855),  and  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  (in  1863).  In 
the  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  regular  course  is  graded  and 
extends  over  2  sessions  of  5  months  each.  Study  under  a  private  preceptor  is  also  re- 
el aired  during  the  entire  term,  unless  students  prefer  to  attend  the  spring  and  fall 
lectures,  which  are  otherwise  optional ;  an  examination  is  to  be  required  for  admission 
after  October,  1881,  of  students  not  collegiate  or  high  school  graduates.  The  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Dental  Surgery  reported  45  students  in  1879-'80  and  5  graduates. 
In  this  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  the  course  extended  over  two  years. 
Daring  this  time  private  study  under  a  preceptor  and  attendance  on  the  two  winter 
courses  of  5  months  each  were  required.  Spring  and  fall  lectures  were  also  provided, 
attendance  on  them  being  optional.  The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  accepts  attend- 
ance on  the  optional  lectures  as  a  substitute  for  the  required  study  under  a  preceptor. 
No  preliminary  examination  has  been  required  by  either,  bat  the  last  named  will  insist 
on  one  after  1881. 

Two  colleges  of  pharmacy  report,  1  in  Philadelphia  having  350  pupils,  the  other  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  former  organized  in  1821,  the  latter  in  1878.  The  course  required  for 
graduation  covered,  in  l&S),  2  lecture  sessions  of  20  weeks  each  and  4  years'  apprentice- 
ship in  the  drug  business. 

For  statistics  of  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh^  Philadelphia,  organized  in  1621, 
reported  324  pupils  in  December,  1880.  Of  these,  288  were  supported  by  the  State,  23 
bv  New  Jersey,  2  by  Delaware,  the  others  by  friends,  the  city,  &c. ;  average  number 
of  years  spent  here,  5^;  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  a  common  school  education 
since  the  organization,  1,89(5.  In  addition  to  their  schooiini^,  which  includes  articula- 
tion for  semimutes,  the  inmates  are  taught  shoemaking,  tailoring,  lithography,  dress- 
making, and  general  sewing.  The  legislature  failed  again  in  18H0  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  this  institution,  but  the  directors  assumed  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
it  on ;  in  other  respects  the  report  for  the  year  is  favorable. — (Keport  and  return.) 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Turtle 
Creek,  which  was  founded  in  1876,  reports  162  pupibi  since  that  date,  and  112  remain- 
ing in  1880.  About  2^  years  are  spent  in  the  institution  in  learning  articulation,  the 
common  branches,  natural  sciences,  &c.  No  trades  were  taught,  but  instruction  in 
gardening  was  given  to  some  extent. — (Return.) 

Connected  with  the  public  school  systems  of  Erie  and  Scranton  are  deaf-mute  schools 
in  which  the  common  branches  are  taught.  The  Erie  school,  dating  from  1875,  had 
13  students  in  1880,  who  were  taught  by  the  articulation  method ;  the  Scrauton  school, 
dating  from  August  24,  1880,  had  12  students. — (Returns. ) 

EDUCATION  OF   THE  BLIND. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  organized 
in  1833,  reported  210  pupils  in  December,  1880,  most  of  them  State  pupils.  New  Jersey 
sending  9,  Delaware  1,  other  places  2.  The  financial  embarrassment  from  which  the 
institution  has  been  suffering  for  a  year  or  two  seemed  to  be  somewhat  diminished, 
and  the  managers  felt  encouraged  for  the  year  1881.  This  institution  has  literary, 
musical,  and  industrial  departments,  with  special  prominence'  given  to  the  second.  The 
trades  taught  are  those  which  will  be  of  use  in  after  life,  such  as  carpet  weaving, 
mattress  making,  cane  seating,  manufacturing  of  brooms,  sewing  by  machine  and 
hand,  piano  tuning  and  repairiug,  &c.  A  gymnasium  was  erected  during  the  year  to 
provide  means  for  physical  exercise. — (Report.) 

In  West  Philadelphia  are  situated  the  Pennsylvania  Workinff  Home  for  Blind  Men  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  At  each  of  these,  various  indus- 
trial pursuits  are  tanght  by  which  this  class  may  become  self-supporting.—  (Report 
of  board  of  public  charities.)  >  [^ 
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KDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-BOKDKD. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Fcehle-Minded  Children,  Media,  which  dates 
Arom  1852,  had  323  inmates  in  1880,  varying  in  age  from  infancy  to  52  years.  In  the 
school  department  wece  7  teachers  and  164  children.  The  classes  were :  1  training,  2 
Kindergarten,  and  4  common  school.  In  the  indnstrial  department  H6  inmates  were 
engaged  in  domestic  or  laondry  work  or  in  the  shops. —  (Report  of  board  of  pablio 
charities.) 

EDUCATION  OP  ORPHANS. 

A  bill  was  prepared  in  1864  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  schools  for 
the  children  of  deceased  and  disabled  soldiers.  This  bill  failed  to  pass,  but  laws  were 
subsequently  enacted  on  the  subject,  and  since  1871  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
of  soldiers'  orphans  devolve  on  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  legis- 
lature of  187H  directed  that  no  more  children  be  admitted  to  these  schools  after  June 
1,  1882,  and  that  they  be  finally  closed  June  1,  1885.  If  this  plan  should  be  carried 
out,  the  record  will  show  that  at  least  12,000  orphans  have  b^n  suppK>rted  and  edu- 
cated at  an  expenditure  of  |8,000,000.  The  number  of  institutions  in  which  there 
were  soldiers'  orphans  in  li^  was  18,  a  reduction  of  26  since  1871 ;  number  of  or- 
phans in  September,  1880,  2,457;  number  since  the  system  went  into  oneration, 
11,306 :  applications  on  file  September  1,  1880,  904 ;  cost  of  system  for  tlie  year, 
$351,432;  cost  since  commencement  to  May,  1880,  $6,313,527.  For  requirements  for 
admission,  &c.,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. — (Penn- 
sylvania School  JoumaL) 

The  Girard  College  for  Orphans  f  Philadelphia,  reports  2,559  inmates  since  1848  and 
870  in  1880.  Admitted  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10  years,  they  are  required  to  leave 
the  institution  between  14  and  18  years  of  age,  at  wmch  time  they  are  indentured  to 
trades.  This  college  was  reported  in  1880  as  enlarging  its  capacity  by  means  of  a  new- 
building  with  accommodations  for  160  boys  and  a  dining  hall  for  1,000. — (Return  and 
National  Baptist.) 

The  Educational  Home  and  Lincoln  InsHiution,  both  in  Philadelphia,  report,  the 
former,  174  pupils  io  January,  1880;  the  latter,  100  for  the  year  1880.  At  the  first 
mentioned,  children  from  2  vears  of  age  upwards  are  taken  and  at  the  age  of  12  or 
13  years  they  are  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  Institution. — (Report  of  board  of  public 
charities.) 

The  Burd  Orphan  Asylum,  Philadelphia  (Protestant  Episcopal),  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  Howard  Burd,  receives  the  orphan  daughters  of  deceased 
clergji^men  and  respectable  laymen,  and  gives  them,  in  excellent  buildings,  a  good 
English  education,  with  instruction  in  French,  music,  drawing,  embroidery,  sewing, 
housework,  and  in  whatever  will  make  them  useful  and  self-helpful  women.  They 
can  remain  till  17  or  18  years  of  age.    Instructors,  9  in  1880 ;  pupils,  60. 

INDUSTRIAL   AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

Twenty-three  homes  for  orphan  or  dependent  children  report  for  1880.  FJeven  of 
these  are  in  Philadelphia,  including  2  for  colored  children;  the  others  are  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  In  all,  1,723  children  received  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  during  1880.  Thirteen  of  these  homes  report  domestic  work  or  some  indus- 
tries taught.    The  Burd  Asylum,  above  mentioned,  was  one  of  these. —  (Returns.) 

The  Mouse  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  established  its  white  department  in  1828  and 
its  colored  department  in  1850.  December  31,  1880,  there  were  499  inmates— 328 
white  and  171  colored.  During  the  year  the  two  departments  were  placed  under 
charge  of  one  superintendent,  with  a  view  to  greater  efficiency  as  well  as  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  expenditure.  About  S  hours  daily  are  spent  in  the  school  room  and  7  hours  in 
the  workshops. — (Report  of  board  of  managers.)  ^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Reform  School,  Morganza,  opened  in  1872  for  both  sexes,  reports 
much  usefuhiess  attained  by  the  '*  family  system,''  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  male  department  in  farming,  grading,  roadmaking,  quarrying,  draining,  dec,  and 
by  the  girls  in  their  special  pursuits,  and  considerable  progress  made  during  the  year 
in  the  school,  especially  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  also  in  map  and  indnstrial 
drawing.  The  number  of  inmates  in  1880  was,  males,  277 ;  females,  52. — (Report  for 
1880.) 

TRAINING  OF  INDIANS. 

The  Training  School  for  Indians,  Carlisle  Barracks,  which  is  nnder  the  oontrol  of 
the  General  Government,  was  established  on  October  5,  1879.  In  1880  there  were 
nearly  three  hundred  children  under  instruction,  88  of  them  girls.  Although  many 
of  these  Indians  had  been  less  than  18  months  in  the  school,  they  were  reported  to  be 
rapidly  acquiring  the  ability  to  read,  write,  draw,  and  spell,  while  many  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  branches  usually  taught  in  an  elementary  school.  All  are  taught 
to  work;  the  ^irls  learn  sewing  and  all  oranches  of  housekeeping;  the  boys,  shoe- 
making,  tailoring^  tinsmithing,  carpentry,  harness  and  wagon  miuung,  dto. — (Penn- 

^ vania  School  Journal  and  Eadle  Keatah  Toh. )  C^  ^^  r^ 
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TBAININa  OF  NUR8B8. 

Tlie  Nurse  Training  School  of  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  had  17  students 
in  1H79  and  graduated  10  that  ^ear.  Forty-six  graduates  are  rei)orted  since  187:). 
and  117  students  since  the  organization.  The  charter  of  the  institution  was  obtaiuea 
in  1860,  but  the  organization  seems  to  have  been  in  1863.  Tile  records  indicate  that 
from  the  first  nurses  were  trained,  that  from  1872  there  was  a  settled  course,  and  that 
fiY>m  1876  there  has  been  hospital  practice. — (Return  for  1879  and  report  of  1878.) 

In  connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  some  training 
of  the  same  kind  is  given. 

For  statistics  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  see  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
Bummary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

Philadelphia  affords  instruction  in  art  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  trains  in  all  forms  of  art  culture ;  in  the  Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes, 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  all  of  these  training  to  improvement  in  the  industrial  arts. 
An  art  school  was  to  be  opened  in  1880  in  Meadville,  in  which  modelling  in  clay  was 
to  be  a  prominent  branch.  Pittsburgh  reports  a  School  of  Design  for  Women.  For 
more  detailed  information  regarding  these  schools,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for 
1879.  Information  as  to  Franklin  Institute,  and  as  to  the  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
with  its  classes  in  mechanical  handiwork,  will  be  found  in  the  present  report  under 
Scientific  Instruction.  For  an  account  of  the  special  art  training  given  to  Philadel- 
phia teachers,  see  page  270. 

TRAININO  IN  ORATORY. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Philadelphia,  reported  112  ladies  and 
107  gentlemen  studying  in  1880;  graduates  in  oratory,  7;  in  elocntion,  67.  Although 
this  school  was  commenced  in  18^,  its  present  statns  dates  from  September  1,  1873. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  work  not  less  than  3,000  students  have  been  under  in- 
struction. The  course  in  elocution  occupies  two  terms  of  9  weeks  each ;  the  course 
in  oratory,  2  years.  Additional  are  post-junior  and  post-senior  courses,  summer  and 
evening  courses,  also  an  afternoon  course  and  a  Saturday  graduating  course. —  (Cata- 
logue, 1880-'81.) 

TRAINING  IN  MUSIC. 

The  Mtt9ioal  College  and  Pmnsylvania  Normal  School  of  MuHcy  at  Freeburg,  trains 
both  sexes  in  the  science  and  art  of  music,  teaching  all  branches  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music. 

Madame  Seiler^e  School  of  Vocal  Art  and  Instrumental  MuHCt  Philadeli>hia,  was  first 
chartered  October  2, 1878,  and  opened  with  9  pupils;  at  its  fourth  session  135  pupils 
were  in  attendance.  The  original  design  was  to  limit  the  work  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice  and  singing,  but  the  fall  season  for  1880-'81  will  open  with  additional 
departments. — (Circular  and  catalogue.) 

The  Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music  is  believed  to  have  essentially  the  same  aims 
and  scope  as  the  two  above  mentioned,  but  no  report  from  it  has  been  received. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
York,  July  27-29,  1880.  After  the  address  of  welcome  and  the  response  thereto.  Presi- 
dent Shaub  in  his  inaugural  address  gave  a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  educational 
record  of  the  State,  comparing  the  i>resent  record  with  the  past.  His  remarks  were 
favorable  to  the  school  system  of  to-day,  yet  he  would  have  teachers  impress  more 
folly  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  idea  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness.  There 
should  be  more  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature,  and  a  spirit  of  duty  and  of  manly  and 
womanly  achievement  should  be  inculcated.  This  subject  was  continued  by  others 
until  the  adjournment  to  the  evening  session,  at  which  a  paper  by  Miss  J.  V.  Johnston 
on  '^ Moral  training''  was  read  and  discussed.  The  following  day  was  given  to 
*' Teachers' studies  and  degrees;"  ''Use  and  abuse  of  examinations":  "Nature  and 
extent  of  the  teacher's  responsibility;"  ''Women  vs.  men  as  teachers,"  in  which  was 
shown  the  need  of  the  cooperation  of  both  sexes  to  make  the  perfect  school,  scholar, 
and  citizen.  At  the  evening  session,  in  "  Star  study,"  a  paper  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  oxy  hydrogen  lantern,  an  outline  of  elementarv  astronomy  desirable  for  the  com- 
mon schools  was  presented.  On  the  last  day  the  first  paper,  "  Esthetics  in  the  school 
room,"  pointed  out  the  influence  of  surroundings  on  the  development  of  thought  and 
the  formation  of  character,  indicated  the  need  of  comfortable  school  buildings  orna- 
mented within  and  without,  advocated  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the 
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inculcation  in  the  child  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  &c.  This  subject  and  that  of  the 
introduction  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  common  schools  were  considered  by  several 
present.  A  paper  on  the  '*  Merits  and  defects  of  our  system  of  county  institutes''  was 
discussed;  memorial  addresses  on  Prof.  Fordyce  A.  AUen  and  Prof.  Jacob  W.  Shoe- 
maker were  read,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  indicating  the  importance  of  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  industrial  education  and  recommending  the  introduction 
each  year  in  the  schools  of  elementary  instruction  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  brandies 
of  natural  science. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  meeting  of  superintendents,  including  county,  city,  and  borough  officers,  was  held 
at  Harrisburg  April  20-22,  1880.  The  attendance  was  very  large  and  the  convention 
a  success  in  every  way.  The  papers  were  said  to  be  brief,  practical,  and  to  the  point, 
and  the  educational  discussions  on  these  essays  of  unusual  value.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  discussions  on  teachers'  examinations  and  county 
institutes;  the  evening  session  to  questions  relating  to  school  law  and  policy,  to  a 
paper  on  the  necessity  of  new  legislation,  one  on  free  school  books,  and  on  high  schools. 
On  the  following  morning  the  convention  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  city 
and  borough  superintendent-s  and  the  county  superintendents.  The  first  division  dis- 
cussed matters  appertaining  to  city  institutes,  their  object,  the  means  of  securing 
additional  interest,  ^c. ;  the  other  division  took  up  the  subjects  of  certificates,  sum- 
iper  and  winter  schools,  graded  schools  and  their  course  of  study,  and  local  institutes. 
At  the  general  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  among  the  different  papers  discussed  were 
**  Examinations  at  close  of  term,"  **  Periodical  reviews  during  term,"  **Duty  of  super- 
intendents as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  each  branch  of  study,"  and  "  What  can  a 
superintendent  do  to  improve  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  schools  f "  In  the 
evening  session  the  usual  miscellaneous  business  was  transacted  prior  to  the  opening 
of  discussions  on  unpaid  warrants,  requisite  legislation,  teachers'  certificates,  the  re- 
lation of  normal  graduates  to  the  profession,  &c.  The  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the 
divisions  and  in  the  general  convention,  similar  subjects  were  broached  by  various 
members,  such  as  the  Quincy  method,  district  supervision,  school  visitation,  literary 
societies  in  connection  with  common  schools,  and  a  graded  course  for  city  schooh 
being  among  the  number.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  those  calling  for  a 
revision  of  the  school  law  by  immediate  legislation,  for  the  enforcing  of  prompt  pay- 
ment to  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State  of  the  amounts  annually  appropriated 
thereto,  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  various  boards  of  school  directors  to 
purchase  text  books  for  use  in  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  districts,  &c, —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

Under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction,  preceding,  may  be  found  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  gifts  and  bequests  for  collegiate  instruction  bestowed  or  received  in  1830, 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  FORDYCE  ALMON  ALLEN. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1880,  this  genial  and  pleasing  principal  of  the  Mansfield 
State  Normal  School  restM  in  death  from  educational  labors  that  had  covered  40  years 
and  had  made  him  popular  in  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  Bom  July  10,  1820, 
in  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  ne  went  early  with  his  parents  first  to  the  town 
which  proved  his  final  resting  place,  Mansfield,  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  thence, 
after  some  years,  to  Ohio,  back  again  to  Massachusetts,  and  then  into  New  York,  where, 
at  19  years  of  age,  he  began  life  on  his  own  account  as  clerk.  The  next  vear,  1«40, 
he  began  teaching,  and  from  that  date  made  this  his  main  life  work,  combining  with 
it  editorship  from  1854.  Through  steady  improvement  of  large  natural  capabilities 
he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  from  country  common  schools  to  village  graded  ones, 
then  to  the  principalship  of  an  academy,  to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
McKean  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1857  to  a  joint  proprietorship  with  two  distin- 
guished teachers  in  the  West  Chester  Normal  School,  of  which  he  soon  became  the 
principal,  conducting  it  successfully  for  7  years;  then,  in  1864,  the  Mansfield  Normal 
School  being  established,  he  accepted  the  principalship,  and,  with  an  interval  of  a 
few  years  in  which  he  turned  aside  to  perhaps  equally  important  work,  continued  to 
be  its  principal  till  his  death.  During  nearly  all  the  years  that  he  was  engage<1  in 
teaching.  Professor  Allen  spent  much  of  his  vacation  i>eriod8  in  conducting  or  aiding 
in  the  management  of  institutes,  his  geniality,  quick  wit,  clear  comprehension  of  great 
principles  of  education,  and  a  peculiarly  happy  faculty  of  presenting  these  securing 
^im  ample  occupation  in  this  line,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  in  many  other 
States.    Probably  no  one  man  has  done  more  than  ho  to  popularize  this  method  of 
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improving  teachers,  while  as  the  founder  of  a  great  State  orphan  school  he  also  did 
good  service. —  (Peuna^'lvania  School  Journal,  September,  1880.) 

PROP.   JACOB  W.  SHOEMAKER. 

Professor  Shoemaker,  bom  April  18,  1842,  in  West  Overton,  Pa.,  died  in  Atchisob, 
Kaus.,  May  15,  1880,  from  the  effects  of  overwork  in  teaching  while  engaged  in  the 
foundation  of  the  National  School  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia.  Trained  in  one  of  the 
State  normal  schools  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher  and  practising  that  profession  in 
the  ortlinary  schools  and  in  schools  for  frcedmen  for  some  time,  he  quickly  saw  how 
mnch  a  lucid  method  of  expression  aided  his  pupils*  comprehension  of  whatever  sub- 
jects he  presented  and  how  much  the  proper  vocalization  of  his  teachings  went  to 
impress  them  on  the  minds  that  he  addressed.  He  therefore  gave  himself  increasingly 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  elocution,  taught  the«e  exteu.sively  in 
institutes  throughout  the  State,  and  from  1866  labored  in  Philadelphia  to  build  up  a 
school  that  shomd  embody  and  present  these  principles  with  full  effect.  His  enthu- 
siasm and  persistence  gradually  attracted  enough  pupils  and  assistants  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1873  the  National  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory  was  established.  In  1874  its  first  catalogue  was  issued,  showing  an  en- 
rolment of  ^  students  for  that  year.  In  1875  it5  scope  and  course  were  much  ex- 
tended, and  a  charter  was  secured  for  it  from  the  legislature  of  the  State.  It  is  said 
that  not  less  than  3,000  students  have  come  under  its  instruction,  that  at  least  600 
lectures  and  readings  have  been  given  before  educational  bodies  and  lyceums,  and 
that  in  12  States  of  the  Union  students  from  the  school  have  been  engaged  as  teach- 
ers. Its  founder  died,  worn  out  with  the  labor  his  great  enterprise  involved,  but  the 
school  lives  on,  and  probably  will  live,  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  the  eff'ects  of  his 
good  work. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  September,  1880,  and  catalogue  for 
1880-^81.) 

PROF.   SAMUEL  8TEHMAN  HALDEMAX. 

Dr.  Haldeman,  naturalist  and  professor  of  comparative  philology  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  died  September  10,  1880,  at  Chickies,  ^a.,  in  which  State  he  was 
bom,  at  Locust  Grove,  Lancaster  County,  August  12,  1812.  As  a  boy,  ho  developed 
great  fondness  for  investigation,  and  formed  a  small  museum  of  specimens  (in  mineral- 
ogy, geology,  and  aborginal  stone  implements)  in  his  own  home.  He  studied  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  but  did  not  graduate;  in  1836  became  attached  to  the  geolog- 
ical survey  of  New  Jersey  and  in  1837  to  that  of  Pennsylvania.  From  1851  to  1855 
he  held  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  Delaware  College,  and  was  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  chemistry  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Henusylvania.  In  1869 
a  chair  of  comparative  philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  pro- 
vided, he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position,  and  in  1876  the  IJniversity  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  ll.  d. 

Dr.  Haldeman  was  a  prolific  writer;  his  work  on  "Analytic  Orthography"  took  the 
highest  Trevelyan  prize  in  1858,  in  England,  over  18  competitors.  On  the  natural 
sciences  alone  he  contribute<l  about  100  papers  to  periodicals  and  the  publications  of 
learned  societies;  but  as  a  learned  and  distinguished  philologist  his  labors  will  bo 
best  remembered.  He  was  a  sound  and  thorough  worker,  and  Agassiz  once  said  of 
him,  "ITiat  man  Haldeman  has  an  idea  behind  every  word  he  utters." — (Proceedings 
of  Nomismatio  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jambs  P.  Wickersham,  SttUs  tuperintendent  qfpubUc  inatruedon,  Harrigburg, 

Dr,  Wickcreham  came  into  office  in  18M,  held  place  by  snccessive  reappointments  for  3  years'  terms 
as  aoperintendent  of  common  schools  till  1673,  when  the  uovr  constitution  of  that  year  changed  his 
title  to  that  above  given  and  extended  his  term  to  4  years.  He  entered  his  fifth  term  May  5,  IHSO,  but 
on  doing  so  expres^d  a  readiness  to  resign  the  office  so  long  held  if  a  snitable  successor  could  be 
ionnd  to  take  his  place.  Information  has  since  come  that  Dr.  Elnathan  E.  Higt)ee  was  appointed  to 
■ucceed  him  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

The  two  deputy  superintendents  in  the  greater  part  of  the  decade  (1870>1877)  were  Robert  Gurry 
and  Henry  Houck;  during  the  later  yean  (L  e.,  fixim  1877),  Henry  Houck  and  W.  A.  Lindaey. 
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EEPOET   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION, 


SUMMARY  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


isro-'ri. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ArifiNDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ago  (5-15  in- 
clusive). 

Different  pupils  enrolled 

Average  number  belonging .... 

38,788 
28.364 

42,000 
27,720 

43,800 

39,401 

30,165 

77 

24,434 

81 

6,083 

36 
429 

53,316 

38,554 
30,102 

78 
26,163 

86 

4,600 

36 
430 
426 
436 
301 
737 

28,245 

Per  cent,  of  this  on  enrolment. 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  this  on  average 

belon^ng. 
Enrolled  in  evening  flch'Kils-.. 

22,444 

22,176 

22,435 

2,195 

36 
424 

4,400 

36 
423 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLa 

Towns  in  the  State *-. 

School  districts 

36 
423 

Public  school  buildings ....... 

Graded  schools  ............... 

Ungraded  schools  ............ 

Public  day  schools ............ 

412 

727 

719 

732 

Schools  vwited  by  school  com- 
mittee. 

Schools  visited  by  school  trust- 
ees. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days  a 

Evening  -schools 

128 

178 

39 

$2,360,017 

195 

861 

1,056 
192 

170 

172 

8 

179 
38 

179 
52 

Value  of  public  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women    teaching    in   public 

schools. 
Total  of  teachers  in  day  schools . 
Total  of  teachers  in  evening 

schools. 
Teachers   trained   in  normal 

178 
533 

711 

177 
579 

756 
11 

112 

646 

758 
131 

201 
821 

1,022 
198 

schools. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Total  expenditure  on  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  State  6md 

$36  81 
36  81 

$514,040 
461, 159 

$39  72 
39  72 

$496,906 
465,624 

$75  72 
41  97 

$601,361 
602,811 

$83  65 
43  86 

$745,770 
690,852 

$85  18 
46  17 

$761,797 
764,644 

$250,376 

•These  namben  m 
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OP  BHODE  ISIiAND— 18T0-'T1  TO  18T9-'80. 


1875-^6. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

49,562 

52, 273 

I.   2,711 

D.  1,206 
I.     Ill 
I.      2 
I.    278 

I.   13, 485 

39,328 
30, 516 

39,959 

30,816 

77 

27,562 

89 

3,736 

41,093 

30,117 

73 

26,644 

88 

4,536 

41,810 
30,001 

72 
26,9:39 

90 

3,890 

40,604 
30,112 

74 
27,217 

90 

4,176 

I.   12,240 

78 

27,021 
89 

I.   4,773 

3,179 

I.    286 

36 

36 
431 
442 

496 
292 

788 

36 
431 
443 
506 
295 
801 
422 

210 

182 

36 

$2,634,941 

217 

897 

36 
431 
446 
525 
294 
819 
397 

245 

182 

33 

$2,654,148 

212 

885 

36 
432 
453 
530 
294 
824 
640 

177 

184 

40 
$1,894,122 

226 
891 

.  430 
430 

I.      1 
I.      7 
I.      5 

I.       9 

466 

291 

757 

I.      5 
I.    243 

D.     68 

I.      2 
I.      7 
D.$760,026 

I.     14 
I.      6 

I.     412 

180 

28 

181 

28 
$2,644,541 

I.      14 

$3,456,674 

211 
869 

212 

892 

I.  48 
I.     358 

1,080 
150 

1,104 
177 

1,114 

198 

161 

$75  00 
45  85 

1,097 
166 

155 

$73  84 
42  37 

1,117 
178 

158 

$70  24 
42  99 

I.     20 
I.     12 

I.      3 

D.  $3  60 
I.     62 

I.     406 

$81  49 
46  73 

$80  69 
45  91 

I.  $33  43 
1.    6  18 

$734,116 
709,467 

$730,422 
725,963 

$709,444 
679,771 

$600,208 
597,747 

$558,451 
544,200 

D.  941,757 
D.  53,547 

I.  $44,411 
L   83,041 

$244,325 

$240,376 

$240,376 

$240,376 

$240,376 

tat  day  Mhools  onlj. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


The  general  care  of  tlie  State  schools  since  1H70  has  been  intrusted  to  a  State  board 
of  education^  composed  of  the  eovemor  and  lientenant  governor  as  ex  ofl&cio  mem- 
bers, with  6  others  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  represent  the  several  counties,  one- 
third  of  these  last  changed  annually.  This  board  chooses  a  commissioner  of  public 
schools  as  its  secretary  and  executive  officer,  with  liberty  of  annual  change.  Ue  and 
the  board  act  as  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School.  For  each  town  there  is  a  school 
committee  of  not  less  than  3  members,  chosen  by  the  people  for  3  years^  terms,  with 
yearly  change  of  one-third;  for  each  school  district,  1  or  3  trustees,  also  chosen  by 
the  people,  who  may  change  or  reelect  the  same  each  year,  to  care  for  school  property 
and  visit  and  report  upon  the  schools.  Adjoining  primary  school  districts,  uniting  to 
establish  a  school  of  higher  ffrade,  may  elect  1  member  from  each  of  the  districts  so 
uniting,  to  constitute  a  board  of  trust-eea  for  the  union  school.  Towns  and  cities  may 
elect  superintendents  for  their  schools;  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  school  committeee 
must  appoint  them.    Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

From  the  income  of  a  permanent  school  fund  and  from  the  proceeds  of  State  taxes 
$90,000  are  annually  appropriated  for  free  day  schools  and  over  $3,000  for  free  even- 
ing schools,  $63,000  of  the  former  sum  going  to  the  several  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  under  15  yearn  of  age  and  $27,000  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  districts.'  All  this  is  to  aid  in  paying  teachers,  and  no  town  may  receive  its 
share  unless  it  raise  for  its  own  schools  at  least  as  much  as  the  State  apporrioumeut 
to  it.  Should  this  not  be  done  by  July  of  any  year,  the  apportionment  lor  the  delin- 
quent town  is  turned  into  the  permanent  State  school  fund.  The  teachers,  who  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  State  and  town  school  moneys,  have  been  largely  trained  since  1871 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Providence.  To  l>e  employed  they  must  produce  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character  and  certificates  of  qualification  either  given  or  sfgned 
by  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in  which  they  propose  to  teaxih  or  by  its  au- 
thorized agent.  The  schools  under  their  charge  are  to  be  always  subject  to  visita- 
tion and  examination,  both  by  the  State  school  authorities  and  tbose  of  the  town  or 
city  within  which  they  are,  and  the  trustees  of  school  cKstricts  and  the  school  committees 
are  to  make  such  visitation,  at  least  twice  in  each  school  term,  personally  or  by  some 
suitable  agent.  The  direction  of  the  course  of  studies,  text  books,  and  works  of  refer- 
ence is  given  to  the  school  committ-ees,  under  advice  of  the  State  school  commissioner; 
no  textbook,  however,  is  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  3  years  without  consent  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  Not  only  are  the  State  schools  free  to  all  children  5  to 
15  years  of  age  residing  in  any  school  district  where  they  exist,  but  some  degree  of 
compulsion  to  attend  is  tound  in  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  15 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment  unless  they  have  attended  school  at  least  three 
months  in  the  preceding  year.  Exclusion  from  a  State  school  because  of  race  or  color 
is  forbidden ;  but  a  separate  school  for  Indians  is,  for  special  reasons,  supported  by  the 
State.    The  education  of  deaf-mute  and  blind  youth  is  also  provided  for. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Although  1879-*80  was  esteemed  a  prosperous  year  throughout  the  Union,  $41,757  less 
than  in  the  year  before  were  raised  in  this  State  for  the  public  schools  and  $53,547  less 
were  expended  on  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  for  surprise  that,  with  2,711 
more  children  of  school  age,  1,206  fewer  pupils'  were  gathered  into  the  State  day 
schools.'  Still,  the  high  charact.er  of  many  of  the  schools  so  far  counterbalanced  this 
as  to  increase  the  average  monthly  enrolment  by  111  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
by  278.  The  night  schools  aided  by  the  State,  too  (7  more  in  number  and  better  in 
some  places  J,  enrolled  285  more  pupils.  The  number  of  public  day  schools  was  increased 
by  5,  all  graded;  the  number  of  school  buildings,  by  7,  with  improvements,  of  course, 
in  others ;  yet,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  the  valuation  of  school  property  was 
$760,026  less  than  the  year  before.  Teachers  in  evening  schools  numbered  12  more ;  in 
day  schools,  20  more;^  and  of  the  latter  3  more  (158  in  all)  bad  been  trained  in  the 
normal  school.    Of  the  824  schools  reported,  640  (or  243  more  than  in  the  preceding 

*  One-half  of  this  sum  of  $63,000  is  apportioned  among:  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to  thoir  nam- 
ber,  the  other  half  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance. 

*it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  State  ooraniissioiier  ascribes  this  apparent  diminution  partly  to  a  more 
'areful  elimination  of  duplicate  enrolments;  a  lar^e  loss,  however,  is  admitted. 
'  The  increase  of  teachers  is  regarded  by  the  commissioner  with  disiaTor,  as  indioating  maoy  cluui£€^ 
'thin  the  year. 
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year)  had  been  rlsited  according  to  law  by  the  school  committees  in  charge  of  them : 
but  in  the  same  period  there  was  a  falling  off  of  68  in  the  number  visited  by  school 
trustees. 

Besides  the  pupils  reported  by  the  census  takers  as  attending  public  schools,  there 
Tras  a  total  of  6,7U8  reported  in  private  and  church  schooU,  an  increase  of  552.  There 
were  also  reported  12,!^9  of  school  age  not  in  any  school,  an  increase  of  1,730. 

R^SUM^  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

With  $44,411  more  receipts  for  the  State  schools  in  1879-'80  than  in  1870-71,  there 
was  an  expenditure  for  them  $83,041  greater.  This  seems  a  fair  additional  provision 
for  the  13,485  more  youth  of  school  age,  of  whom  4,773  more  were  in  average  daily 
attendance  out  of  12,240  more  enrolled.  For  the  accommodation  and  training  of  these 
there  were  412  more  public  day  schools,  with  406  more  teachers;  how  many  more  of 
these  from  normal  schools  does  not  appear.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  too,  that  in  these 
ten  years  the  services  of  teachers  had  grown  to  be  more  highly  valued,  and  that  with 
the  improvement  wrought  in  them  by  normal  school  and  institute  instruction  there 
bad  come  an  average  increase  of  $33.43  in  monthly  pay  of  men  and  of  $6.18  in  that  of 
women — a  noteworthy  exception  to  the  general  rule  throughout  the  States. 

CHANGES  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

March  6,  1670,  an  act  was  passed  to  require  of  towns,  as  a  condition  ot  receiving 
public  money  for  their  schools,  that  they  should  raise  for  them  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to 
their  share  of  the  State  appropriation;  March  14,  of  the  same  year,  one  to  establish 
a  State  normal  school,  which  was  an  outgrowth  from  a  successful  school  for  training 
teachers  that,  had  been  for  some  time  conducted  under  private  auspices;  March  24, 
same  year,  one  to  require  in  towns  an  election  by  school  committee  of  a  superintend- 
ent  for  their  schools  that  had  previously  been  only  authorized;  apparently  in  the  next 
year,  one  to  change  the  term  of  school  committeemen  from  1  to  3  years,  with  change 
of  one-third  each  year ;  and  May  28,  1874,  one  to  require  an  annual  election  of  school 
district  officers.^  May  28,  1875,  came  an  act  requiring  school  committees  to  report  to 
the  State  school  commissioner,  in  such  form  as  he  should  prescribe,  and  authorizing  him 
to  refuse  to  draw  his  order  for  the  town's  share  of  the  State  school  money  until  such 
report  was  made  to  him.  June  25  of  the  same  year  he  was  further  authorized  to  with- 
hold such  order  until  he  should  receive  from  the  town  treasurer  a  cei*tificiite  of  the  sum 
voted  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  public  schools  the  current  year,  and  also  a  statement  of 
the  amount  paid  out  for  such  schools  to  order  of  the  school  committee  the  preceding 
school  year.  April  12, 1878,  a  census  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (5-15  in- 
clusive) residing  in  each  town  was  required  to  be  taken  annually,  in  January,  and  its 
results  to  be  deposited  with  the  school  committee  before  April  1. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

No  Kindergarten  classes  appear  to  have  found  footing  in  this  State,  except  in  Provi- 
dence in  1873. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  city  superintendents  and  boards  of  school  committees,  the  latter  varying 
in  number  in  the  different  cities,  but  numbeiing  3  for  each  town. 

STATISTICS.* 


CitieB  and  towns. 


PopnlatioD, 
censaa  of 
1880. 


Children  of 
school  age. 


Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at* 
tendance. 


Nnraborof 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Lhiooln 

Newport  — 
Pawtocket. . 
Providence  . 
"Warwick... 
WoODSOcket 


13,765 
15,039 
19.030 
104.852 
12,163 
10,053 


2.063 
2.843 
3.292 
10, 108 
2.463 
4,110 


2,164 
2,097 
2,995 
13,261 
1,822 
2,403 


1,178 
1.429 
1.902 
0,659 
1.086 
1,353 


89 
44 
54 
289 
42 
44 


124.912 
44.584 
84.598 

236, 417 
12,909 
27,830 


I A  law  of  April  8, 1874,  to  pnnish  and  reform  habitnal  troants  &iled  of  its  efEdd,  owing  to  the  want 
of  an  institntion  to  receive  such  tnuuts. 

>  These  statistics  are  fh>m  the  State  report  for  1879-*80,  except  the  figures  giving  population,  which 
are  ttvm  census  returns  for  1880. 
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ADihTIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Linooln  reports  no  new  departures  in  the  system,  but  education  advancing.  The 
district  system  was  an  obstacle  to  the  selection  of  good  teachers.  There  was  an  at- 
tendance of  277  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Newport  had  more  pupils  attendinj^  public  schools  in  1879-'d0  than  ever  before,  the 
average  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  150.  The  methods  of  teaching  were 
improved,  routine  beine  shunned  and  individuality  encouraged.  The  superintendent 
complains  that  while  the  primary  schools  are  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
to  manage  the  teachers  in  them  were  paid  less  than  in  any  other  grades,  and  he 
thinks  teachers  should  be  paid  to  remain  at  the  post  of  honor  in  the  primary  school. 
The  evening  school  was  more  successful  than  ever  before ;  350  pupils  were  enrolled 
and  164  were  in  average  attendance.  Although  the  average  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  formerly,  attendance  was  more  regular  and  more  was  accomplished.  AU 
showed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn.  The  high  school  had  5  teachers,  143  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  122  in  average  attendance.  There  were  555  pupils  attending  private  and 
parochial  schools. — (State  report  and  return.) 

At  Pawtuckei  attendance  was  reduced  through  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria.  School-houses,  as  a  general  thing,  were  in  fair  condition,  but  nearly  all 
the  primaries  were  overcrowded  and  the  ventilation  in  them  was  "  abominable.''  Four 
evening  schools  were  taught,  instead  of  2  as  formerly:  attendance  on  them  was  large 
and  of  a  class  that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  other  schools. 

The  Providence  schools  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  some  noticeable  defects  in 
them  had  been  remedied,  so  that  there  was  less  routine  and  more  vivacity  in  the 
teaching.  In  the  grammar  schools  more  attention  was  given  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  than  to  the  amount  accomplished.  The  primary  and  intermediate  schools  suf- 
fered from  the  prevalence  of  diseases  among  the  pupils,  but  the  high  .and  grammar 
schools  were  as  efficient  as  ever.  The  revival  of  business  brought  a  large  number  of 
children  into  the  city,  but  did  not  materially  increase  the  number  attending  school, 
many  of  them  being  engaged  in  work.  The  evening  schools,  in  discipline,  order,  and 
improvement,  compared  well  with  those  of  former  years.  Examinations  for  the  high 
school  showed  a  marked  improvement;  while  the  questions  were  more  difficult  and 
practical,  the  percentage  of  scholarship  was  larger.  The  report  complains  of  imper- 
fect ventilation  in  many  of  the  school-honses.  The  crowded  condition  of  some  of  the 
primaries  was  deplorable;  in  a  hundred  rooms  there  were  from  4  to  8  times  as  many 
pupils  as  the  supply  of  fresh  air  furnished  reasonably  warranted. —  (State  report.) 

Wanmck  reports  schools  generally  prosperous.  The  district  system,  however,  was 
a  hindrance.  Another  difficulty,  was  lack  of  rooms  for  primary  pupils,  making  it  nec- 
essary to  push  the  classes  forwsu^  too  rapidly.  New  school-honses  are  imperatively 
needed. 

In  Woonsoeket  the  district  system  was  an  obstacle  to  efficiency  and  harmony,  as 
well  as  more  exx>ensive  than  the  town  system.  Free  text  books  and  stationery  have 
been  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  town  for  3  years,  and  in  some  cases  this  has  been 
an  inducement  to  parents  to  send  children  to  school.  Evening  schools  were  taught 
and  good  advancement  made  by  the  pupils.  About  650  pupils  attended  private  and 
parochial  schools. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  was,  by  act  of  March  14, 1871,  established  on  its 
present  basis  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  education  and 
the  commissioner  of  public  schools.  The  course  of  study  and  training  was  further 
developed  during  1879-*80  and  much  improved,  especially  in  the  direction  of  prepar- 
ing the  teacher  to  lead  his  pupils  to  study  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  new  series  of 
lessons  on  form  was  introduced,  the  course  in  geography  was  revised,  additions  wero 
made  to  apparatus  used  iu  elementary  instruction,  and  valuable  reference  works  were 
added  to  the  library,  some  of  them  being  on  hygiene  and  sanitation,  to  which  subjects 
great  attention  is  given  throughout  the  course.  One  of  the  specific  objects  of  the 
school  is  to  aid*pnpiTs  and  prepare  them  to  aid  others  iu  securing  sound  physical  health. 
Physiology  is  studied  by  all,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  and  each  pupil  is  instructed  to 
make  the  preservation  of  health  a  primary  duty.  Botn  sexes  are  admitted,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  attending  are  young  women.  The  attendance  in  1679-80  was  145, 
against  130  in  1870-71. 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  two  years,  but  graduates  of  high  schools  ntnally 
finish  it  in  less  time.  There  is  also  an  advanced  or  graduate  course,  which  includes 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Oerman,  mathematics,  and  natural  science. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  by  law  to  hold  institutes  for  the  instniction  of 
teachers  and  (500  are  annually  allowed  by  law  to  pay  instruotors  and  lecturers.    The 
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institute  work  of  1879-^80  was  nDnsnally  satisfactory,  both  as  to  immediate  results 
and  promise  for  the  future.  The  commissioner  was  assisted  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  board,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  College,  Prof. 
W.  H.  Niles,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ,  and  a  number  of  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Four  institutes  were  held,  the  first  being  in  session  3  days,  the 
others  2  days  each.  About  300  teachers  from  the  State  were  present,  and  the  attend- 
ance during  all  the  scissions  was  much  more  regular  than  is  usually  the  case. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  in  1879-'80  is  not  given  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent in  his  report  for  that  year,  but  there  were  530  graded  schools  in  the  State,  an 
increase  of  5  during  the  year.  BYom  city  reports  and  returns  it  appears  that  the 
Providence  high  school  had  515  pupils  enrolled^  under  16  teachers ;  that  at  Newport,  143 
enrolled  and  122  in  average  attendance,  under  5  teachers ;  and  that  at  Pawtucket,  81  en- 
rolled, with  62  in  attendance,  and  3  teachers.  In  the  Providence  school  the  course  of 
study  was  somewhat  shortened,  more  time  being  given  to  a  thorough  review  of  gram- 
mar school  studies  and  to  those  branches  that  tit  for  mechanical  or  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  the  Newport  school  no  changes  had  been  made,  but  a  feeling  is  reported  on  the 
part  of  teacners  that  the  course  in  English  should  be  made  more  prominent.  War- 
ren reports  the  incorporation  of  political  economy  into  the  high  school  course  and 
other  changes  in  the  direction  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  majority. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  schools  preparatory  to 
college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  ana  for  summaries,  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

BROWN  UNlVEiSTTY. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  organized  in  1765,  presents  three  4  years'  courses  of 
undergraduate  study,  1  for  the  aegree  of  a.  b.  and  2  for  ph.  b.:  the  latter,  embrac- 
ing a  large  number  of  electives,  are  simply  outlined  and  are  subject  to  modifications. 
There  are  also  departments  of  pnysical  science  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  such  pursuits  as  require  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  and  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts.  From  an  attendance  of  220  stE- 
dents  in  1870-*7l  the  number  rose  to  260  in  ISTQ-'SO,  and  the  number  of  resident  gradu- 
ates in  the  same  time  increased  from  2  to  16,  with,  it  is  believed,  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  standard  of  instruction.  Work  was  continued  during  the  year  on  a  new  hall 
for  the  university,  commenced  in  1879,  for  which  funds  were  ^iven  by  Hon.  Wni.  F. 
Sayles.  Its  completion  was  looked  for  early  in  1881,  when  it  will  take  the  place  of  the 
hall  that  has  been  in  use  more  than  a  century.  Improvements  were  made  in  the  col- 
lege grounds.  Bequests  and  gifts  were  received  amounting  to  $38,000,  of  which  the 
neater  portion  was  from  the  late  Stephen  Oluey,  who,  besides  his  microscopes  aud 
botanical  books,  the  latter  numbering  712  volumes,  left  $25,000  for  the  endowment  of 
a  professorship  of  natural  history  and  $10^000  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
plants  and  botanical  books.  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.,  gave  $1,000  to  add  another  to 
the  5  scholarships  previously  founded  by  him ;  Mrs.  Caswell,  widow  of  the  late  presi- 
dent, and  Newton  May,  esq.,  another  $1,000  each. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  departments  of  practical  science  in  Brown  University  include  (1)  a  course  in 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts;  (2)  a  four  years'  course  in  civil  engineering,  which, 
however,  may  be  made  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  wants  of  students;  (3) 
physics;  (4)  botany;  (5)  zoology  and  geology,  and  (6)  agriculture.  The  last  includes 
preparatory  study  m  chemistry  and  physics,  botany^  physiology,  zoology,  and  com- 
parative anatomy.  There  are  special  lectures  on  agriculture,  relating  to  the  study  of 
soils  and  applied  economic  zoology,  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the  museum  of 
natural  history  and  by  field  excursions. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

No  schools  for  theological,  legal,  or  medical  instruction  report  from  this  State. 
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SPECUL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAP,   PROVIDBNCE. 

This  school  was  founded  April  2,  IBTT,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  board 
of  education.  The  pupils  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
English  language,  also  in  arithmetic  and  drawing.  More  advanced  pupils  take  up 
the  higher  branches,  but  the  actual  use  of  the  English  language  is  of  first  importance. 
Special  attention  was  paid  in  1880  to  art  work,  regular  instruction  being  given  in 
free  hand,  mechanical,  and  map  drawing ;  inventing  and  coloring  designs  for  tijes, 
oil  cloth,  and  wall  paper;  copying  pen  and  ink  and  crayon  sketches,  and  painting 
with  water  colors  on  silk  and  other  material.  Even  the  youngest  pupils — 4  to  6  years 
of  ace — are  under  instruction  in  some  of  this  work.  The  number  of  pupils  from 
April  2,  1877,  to  January  1,  188t),  was  13;  entered  in  1880,  15;  left,  5;  remaining  in 
December,  1880, 12  males,  11  females. — (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

In  1879-80  Rhode  Island  paid  $3,150  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blindj  South  Boston,  for  the  traiuiug  of  blind  children  sent  from  the 
State. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  pays  great  attention  to  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  designing  for  patterns  of  jewelrj',  wall  papers,  print 
cloths,  and  such  other  things  as  art  culture  demands.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  such  art  as  is  connected  with  business  and  manu- 
factures. The  annual  exhibitions  show  improvement  from  year  to  year.  There  are 
day  and  evening  classes,  and  the  two  courses — elementary  and  advanced — esrtend 
over  2  years.  A  school  of  embroidery  is  to  be  added ;  children  over  nine  years  of  age 
have  drawing  lessons  once  a  week ;  a  course  of  lectures  for  teachers  is  reported  for 
the  fall  of  1881 ;  and  daily  instruction  is  given  in  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors, 
crayon  drawing,  modelling  in  clay  and  wax,  &c. — (Circular,  Journal  of  Education.) 

kducItion  in  music. 

Reporting  in  1879  was  a  musical  institute  connected  with  Greenwich  Academy,  East 
Greenwich.  Its  courses  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  graduation  in  piano,  organ,  and 
vocal  music,  and  a  diploma  is  accorded  at  completion  of  a  full  course ;  partial  courses 
entitle  to  certificates.  Instruction  was  also  given  in  painting,  drawing,  crayons,  &c., 
as  many  students  desire  also  to  teach  these  branches.  Information  for  1880  is  want- 
ing.—(Circular.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  state  Reform  School,  Providence,  established  November  1,  1850,  and  changed 
from  city  to  St  ate  control  in  July,  1880,  reports  the  ages  of  commitment  as  10  to  21.  In 
1880  the  14  instructors,  teachers,  and  employes  had  charge  of  239  Inmates,  121  of  them 
entering  during  the  year.  Since  the  foundation  2,903  inmates  have  been  received.  The 
common  school  branches,  writing,  and  singing  are  taught,  as  also  such  industrial  em- 
ployments as  tailoring,  cane  seating,  domestic  duties,  &c. — (Report  and  return.) 

HOMES  FOR  ORPHANS  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Rhode  Island  reports  6  such  asylums:  (1)  the  Bristol  Home  for  Destitute  Children, 
Bristol,  incorporated  in  1867,  5  inmates  in  1880;  (2)  St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  East  Prov- 
idence, incorporated  March  18,  1879;  (3)  Home  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children. 
Newport,  dating  from  1867;  (4)  Providence  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored 
Children,  incorporated  1846,  29  inmates  in  1880 ;  (5)  Providence  Children's  Friend  So- 
ciety, sending  its  forty-fifth  annual  report  in  1880,  which  indicated  that  1,237  children 
had  been  cared  for  up  to  that  time,  161  of  them  in  1880;  and  (6)  the  Rhode  Island  Ro- 
man Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Providence,  organized  in  1861  and  reporting  211  inmates 
in  1880.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c  ,  are  taught  where  the  children  do  not  attend 
the  public  schools.  Generally  some  industrial  employments  are  tanght. — (Reports  and 
retoms.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  repoii  of 
the  Commissionei  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUOTIOX. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  January  15-17, 1830.  On  the  first  da^ in 
the  grammar  and  primary  department,  *' Primary  school  occupations''  and  '*Oar  mt 
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schools  from  the  stamlpoint  of  a  business  man"  were  discussed,  while  in  the  higher 
department  the  papers  were  "The  study  of  natural  history  as  a  mental  discipline," 
and  "Suggestions  on  te-aching  English  literature,"  in  which  a  thorough  and  syste- 
matic study  of  the  text  of  a  few  great  classics  was  advocated  as  the  true  method.  At 
the  evening  session  Rev.  £.  G.  Kobinson,  president  of  Brown  University,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  "What  constitutes  an  education f"  The  second  day's  proceedings 
opened  with  the  election  of  committees,  after  which  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Foster,  of  the  Provi- 
dence Public  Library,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  the  libraries  to  the  school 
83r8tem,"  in  which,  aiter  explaining  the  functions  of  the  school  system,  he  showed 
how  the  library,  oy  its  collections  and  resources,  may  be  supplementary  to  them. 
The  subject  of  "Supplementary  reading  in  primary  and  grammar  schools"  was  next 
considered,  and  in  this,  too,  the  need  of  school  libraries  was  maintained,  the  libraries 
to  contain  books  of  an  instructive  and  substantial  character,  the  pupils  of  these  grades 
to  be  trained  to  read  such  works.  Papers  on  "Oral  instruction"  and  on  "  The  present 
condition  of  the  study  of  the  English  language"  were  next  in  order,  while  the  even- 
ing session  was  devoted  to  short  addresses  on  educational  subjects.  The  last  day  was 
g[iven  up  to  business,  such  as  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  necrology,  on  resolu- 
tions, and  on  finance,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  meeting  adjourned. — (Report 
of  proceedings. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 


Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  8UxU  convmiuioner  <^fpiui)Hic  $ekooli,  Providence. 

cwell] 
.Biok 

19  b 


Mr.  Stockwell  has  been  annually  reSlected  sinco  1874.    During  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Bioknell  served. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIj   STATISTICS 


1870-71. 


1871-^. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  white  youth  of 

school  afije  (C-16). 
Number  of  colored  youth  of 

Total  school  population  (6-16). 
Whites  enroUed  in  the  public 

schools. 
Colored  enrolled  in  the  public 

schools. 
Total  enrolment 

SCHOOL      DISTRICTS      AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  .... 

Free  public  schools 

Number  of  schooi-honses 

Schools  built  during  the  year.. 
School-houses  owned  by  dis- 
tricts. 

Cost  of  new  school-houses 

Valuation  of  school-houses 

TEACHERS  AKD  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women  teaching    in    public 

schools. 
Whole  number  of  teachers  — -. 

Number  of  white  teachers 

Number  of  colored  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  the  public 

schools. 
Total  expenditure  for  the  same . 


84,204 

125,172 

209,376 
32,222 

33,834 

66,056 


460 

1,639 

1,478 

104 

143 

$13,254 
189,514 


1,185 
713 

1,898 

1,451 

447 

$35  00 

35  00 


$241,000 


37,687 
38,635 
76,322 


462 

1.919 

1,870 

226 

239 

$11,506 
220,448 


1,363 
822 

2,185 

1,687 

498 

$32  55 

31  25 


$411,956 
282,451 


84,204 

145,127 

230,102 
37,218 

46,535 

83,753 


463 

2,081 

2,017 

109 

384 

$8,559 
242,086 


1,439 
935 

2.374 

1,684 

690 

$33  78 

32  06 


$420,254 
369,433 


4.5,774 

58,964 

104,738 


429 

2,353 

2,209 

192 

576 

$22,341 
272,986 


1,625 
1,002 

2,627 
1,772 

856 

$32  81 

30  39 


$478,767 
431,500 


85,678 

152,293 

237,971 
47,001 

63,415 

110,416 


428 

2,580 

2,347 

118 

701 

$13,486 
313,290 


1,773 
1,082 

2,855 

1,876 

979 

$31  64 

29  21 


$489,543 
426,463 
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OP  SOUTH  CAKOIiINA-1870-'71  TO  1879.'80. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-^79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de^ 
crease  since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

83,813 

144, 315 

228,128 

46,444 

52,283 

54,118 

58,368 

61,219 

I.   2,851 

I. 

28,997 

70,802 

55,952 

62,121 

64,095 

72,853 

L   8,758 

I. 

39,019 

123,085 

102,396 

116,239 

122,463 

134,072 

I.  11,609 

I. 

68,016 

427 

2,776 

2,465 

118 

819 

437 
2,483 

2,084 

25 

597 

437 

2,922 

2,552 

56 

589 

445 

2,901 

2,675 

81 

618 

479 

2,973 

2,749 

77 

713 

I.     34 
I.     72 
I.     74 
D.     4 
L     95 

I. 
I. 

f: 

19 
1,334 
1,271 

27 

570 

$12,773 
326,063 

$2,775 

294,907 

$3,884 
340,615 

$5,556 
357,602 

$8,059 
351,016 

I.  $2,503 
D.  6,586 

D. 
I. 

$5,195 
161,502 

1,914 
1,154 

r,639 
1,035 

1,844 
1,273 

1,934 
1,232 

1,887 
1,284 

D.     47 
I.     52 

I. 
L 

702 
571 

3,  (fee 

1,981 

1,087 

$30  40 

28  86 

2,674 

1,725 

949 

$28  32 

26  87 

3,117 
2,091 
1,026 
$28  22 
25  42 

3,166 
2,090 
1,076 
$25  54 
23  84 

3,171 
2,048 
1,123 
$25  24 
23  89 

I.      5 
D.     42 
I.     47 
D.   $0  30 
I.     05 

I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
D. 

1,273 

597 

676 

$9  76 

11  11 

$457,260 

$189,353 

$316, 197 

$304,167 

$440,111 

I.  $135, 944 

I. 

$199, 111 

423,871 

226,021 

319,030 

319,320 

324,629 

I.   5,309 

f •-_. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  only  elective  school  officers  within  the  decade  have  been  a  State  snperintend- 
ent  of  education  (chosen  for  4  years'  terms  till  1878  and  since  that  time  for  2  years' 
terms)  and  a  school  commissioner  for  each  county  (chosen  throughout  the  decade  for 
two  years'  terms).  Ap])ointed  officers  have  been,  throughout,  2  persons  in  each  county, 
to  be  associated  with  the  county  commissioner  as  a  county  board  for  examination  of 
teachers,  and  3  persons  in  each  school  district,  appointed  bienniaUy  by  these  county 
boards  to  manage  local  educational  affairs.  Since  1878  there  have  been  4  persons 
appointed  biennially  by  the  governor  to  form,  with  the  State  superintendent,  a  State 
board  of  examination,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  an  unwieldy  State  board  of  edu- 
cation composed  previously  of  the  State  superintendent  and  all  the  county  school  com- 
missioners. This  board  of  examination  has  since  its  institution  appointed  the  two 
a^ociates  of  each  county  school  commissioner,  whom  he  previoudy  liimself  appointed 
to  aid  him  in  examining  teachers. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  age  recognized  is  6  to  16,  and,  tiU  1878,  a  census  of  children  of  this  age 
was  taken.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  provision  for  it,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
restriction  of  school  attendance  to  persons  of  this  age.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
decade  a  tax  was  required  to  bo  levied  in  every  school  district,  to  be  added  to  a  State 
poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  voter  and  to  a  further  State  levy  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  Since  Januarv,  1878,  this  district  tax  has  not  been  called  for,'  and  the  State 
schools  have  had  to  depend  upon  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  $1 
and  of  the  poll  tax  now  retained  and  to  oe  used  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  collected. 
In  Charleston  the  tax  is  1  mill  on  $1  since  1878 ;  -previously  it  was  1|  mills.  By  the 
constitution  of  1868  all  State  schools  were  made  free  to  all  youth  of  the  State  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color,  but  practically  there  has  been  no  ability  to  enforce  this 
rule,  and  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils  have  been  maintained,  as  in  the 
other  southern  States.  Their  courses  of  study  ana  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  them 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  since  1878,  no  text  book, 
however,  to  be  chaneed  within  five  years  from  it«  adoption  except  with  consent  of 
the  legislature.  Teacners  for  them  must  have  certificates  of  qualification  from  cither 
the  State  board  of  examiners  or  that  of  the  county  in  which  they  intend  to  teach ; « 
in  Charleston,  from  the  city  school  authorities.  To  receive  their  pay  they  must  make 
monthly  school  reports  of  attendance  and  studies  according  to  the  prescribed  State 
forms.  The  basis  for  the  distribution  of  State  school  funds  is,  accoraing  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  number  of  attendants  so  reported ;  by  law.of  1878,  the  average  number. 
Visitation  of  the  schools  with  a  view  to  the  stimulation  and  improvement  6f  them  is 
required  of  the  State  superintendent,  county  school  commissioners,  and  district 
trustees. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  what  proportion  the  youth  in  need  of  training  were  brought  into  the  Stat« 
schools  cannot  be  told  at  present,  no  State  census  of  such  youth  having  been  taken 
since  1877  and  the  figures  of  the  tenth  United  States  census  not  having  become  avail- 
able as  this  goes  to  press.  But  the  State  superintendent's  report  for  1880  shows  an 
absolute  increase  of  2,851  in  the  enrolment  or  whites  and  of  8,758  in  enrolment  of  col- 
ored pupils,  11,609  in  all,  more  than  twice  as  large  a  g^ain  as  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  combined.  This  plainly  shows  how  highly  even 
the  slender  education  given  in  the  brief  school  terms  of  only  about  four  months  has 
come  to  be  appreciated,  and  how  eagerly  both  the  white  and  colored  parents  are  hast- 
ening to  secure  it  for  their  children.  If  the  State  tables  showed  also  the  average 
attendance,  the  amount  of  educational  benefit  received  would  be  much  more  percep- 
tible. But  that  much  increase  of  such  benefit  must  have  come  from  so  many  thou- 
sands more  being  busy  with  their  studies  instead  of  either  idling  or  working  in  the 
fields  is  evident  enough.  And  from  what  is  said  by  Superintendent  Thompson  of  the 
increased  efficiency  and  qualification  of  the  teachers^  through  the  closer  and  more 
rigid  examinations  of  late  years,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  education  given 
now  is  better  than  at  any  former  period,  whatever  improvement  it  may  still  re(|uire. 
One  great  step  toward  better  teaching  was  taken  in  1880  by  holding  (through  generous 

1  WiDDsboro  and  Chester  have  by  speoial  petition  seoored  permisBlon  to  levy  local  taxes  f6r  their 
schools. 
'In  the  earlier  years,  from  the  State  snpcrintendent  or  connty  board. 
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aid  firom  the  Peabody  ftind  trustees)  an  animated  State  teachers'  institute,  in  which 
the  philosophy  and  the  methods  of  the  improved  instruction  of  the  day  were  pre- 
sented by  competent  professors.  Then,  too,  the  teachers  in  18d0  worked  with  more 
enconragement,  because,  through  an  increase  of  receipts  for  schools,  old  debts  for 
teaching  were  in  many  cases  paid  and  the  current  pay  made  surer  than  for  years 
before. 

r£sum£  for  ten  years. 

The  only  absolute  increase  in  the  decade  of  youth,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  schools 
has  been,  as  shown  by  the  State  censuses  up  to  August,  1877,  all  on  the  colored  side. 
The  figures  of  the  latest  of  these  numberings  (somewhat  doubtful  as  to  accuracy)  even 
indicate  a  decrease  of  some  hundreds  of  white  youth ;  but  the  colored,  at  that  date 
numbered  19,143  more  than  in  1870-'71,  making  the  reported  growth  of  school  popula- 
tion in  seven  years  18,752.  Perhaps  10,000  more  would  cover  the  further  growth  to 
Ide^.  But  such  has  been  the  zeal  for  education  in  the  free  schools,  that  the  attend- 
ance in  them  of  the  whites  alone  exceeded  this  whole  increase  of  youth  of  school  ago 
of  both  races,  while  the  attendance  of  colored  youth  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  make 
the  total  enrolment  in  free  schools  39,264  more  in  1830  than  the  estimated  increase  of 
young  people  to  be  instructed.  Allowing  for  very  many  duplicate  enrolments,  this 
shows  how  much  the  schools  have  grown  in  favor  and  how  eagerly  the  poor  whites 
and  the  colored  people  are  availing  themselves  of  the  new  advantages  for  the  young 
members  of  their  families.  And  as  the  increase  of  teachers  (1,273)  has  been  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  increase  of  attendance  in  State  schools,  as  the  qualifications  of  many 
of  these  teachers  have  been  much  advanced,  and  as  public  interest  has  been  more  and 
more  directed  toward  improvement  of  both  schools  and  teachers,  there  appeam  to  be 

food  ground  for  the  belief  that  fair  foundations  for  future  development  have  been  laid, 
'his  much  may  be  said,  though  there  was  in  1877  a  great  step  backward  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Columbia,  thus  leaving  all  training  of  teachers 
to  mere  private  enterprise  or  to  the  heavily  tasked  resources  of  the  Peabody  fund  aid. 
This  aid  has  come  in  to  train  specially  good  teachers  from  the  State  at  the  Normal 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  1880  to  give  institute  instruction,  as  before  detailed, 
and  private  or  church  enterprise  has  done  useful  work ;  but  a  revival  of  the  State 
school  for  normal  training  under  legislative  auspices  is  still  desirable,  as  is  a  special 
State  institution  for  training  colored  teachers. 

CHANGES  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  main  changes  in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  within  the  decade  have  been 
already  included  under  the  preceding  heads. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

The  trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody!s  munificent  donation  for  the  improvement  of  southern 
public  schools  have  granted  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  10  years  up  to  and  including 
l^Ttl-'SOj  a  total  of  $24,050,  used,  in  the  earlier  years,  for  advancing  graded  school 
instruction ;  in  the  later  ones,  for  improving  the  qualification  of  teachers.  The  annual 
sums  thus  granted  have  ranged  from  $200  to  $5,000,  the  latter  amount  in  1875. 

kindebgXrten. 

Only  2  of  these  excellent  means  of  preparing  young  children  for  further  education 
appear  to  have  been  established  in  this  State,  one  in  connection  with  the  Williamstou 
Female  College,  Williamston,  in  1876,  the  other  in  the  Charleston  City  Orphan  House, 
apparently  in  1879. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

CHARLESTON. 

OjSloers, — ^The  officers  of  the  school  board  consist  of  a  commissioner  from  each  ward, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  a  superintendent,  elected  by  the  board. 

StaH9tic8, — Taxable  property  valuation,  $25,422,000 ;  amount  raised  for  schools  by  a 
tax  of  1  mill  on  a  dollar,  ^21,703;  school  population.  12,727  children — 5,873  white  and 
6,854  colored.  The  city  had  1  frame  and  4  brick  scnool  buildings  valued  at  $125,000, 
containing  91  classes,  with  an  attendance  of  7,284  (an  increase  of  509),  taught  by  91 
teachers,  m  of  whom  were  females,  85  white  southern,  and  6  colored,  of  whom  1  was 
from  the  North ;  17  were  third  grade,  51  second,  and  23  first  grade  teachers.  The  5 
male  teiachers  were  paid  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $126.66;  the  females,  $38.70. 
Income,  $65,142 ;  expenditures,  $62,811. 
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Comparing  the  statistics  of  ISTd-'SO  with  those  of  1870-*71  there  was  an  increase  of 
1,043  in  popmation^f  2,216  in  enrohnent,  and  of  23  in  teachers,  while  in  receipts  there 
was  a  ^ain  of  $43,285  and  in  expenditures  of  $22,358. — (State  reports.) 

For  high  school,  see  Secondary  Instruction. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

From  1874  to  Jnne,  1877,  the  State  trained  teachers  for  its  schools  in  a  normal  school 
of  its  own  at  Colnmhia.  At  that  time  this  training  was  discontinued  from  lack  of 
legislative  appropriation  for  it,  and  up  to  1880  it  htul  not  been  resumed.  The  only 
normal  training  continued  throughout  the  decade  has  been  in  the  Avery  Normal  In- 
stitute, founded  at  Charleston,  in  1865,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  gave  such  instruction  during  the  earlier 
aud  later  years,  first  in  a  2  years'  course,  and  later  in  one  of  4  years,  in  which  were 
8C  normal  students  in  1880,  with  an  indeterminate  number  in  higher  normal  and  pre- 
paratory studies. 

The  Avery  Normal  Institute  (for  colored  pupils),  at  date  of  July  1, 1880,  reported  3 
resident  instructors  and  6  non-resident  teachers  and  lecturers,  60  male  and  87  female 
normal  students,  103  male  and  190  female  other  students  in  attendance  during  the 
year,  and  18  graduates,  4  of  whom  had  engaged  in  teaching.  The  whole  course  of 
study,  beginning  with  primary  elements,  required  11  years  of40  weeks  each.  Draw- 
ing and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught.  There  was  a  library  of  200  volumes 
and  a  small  collection  of  models,  casts,  apparatus,  and  examples  for  free  hand  draw- 
ing.— (Return.) 

Fairfield  Normal  Institute  (for  colored  pupils),  Wiunsboro',  founded  in  1869,  reported 
on  June  4,  1880,  an  appropriation  of  |60d  ^m  the  State  and  $250  from  the  county,  4 
resident  instructors,  70  normal  students,  and  270  other  students  during  the  year,  35 
graduates  who  received  certificates  for  teaching,  and  70  previous  graduates  who  had 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  full  course  of  study,  beginning  with  primary  elements, 
covered  6  years,  with  an  annual  session  of  40  weeks.  A  model  school  attached  to  the 
institution,  supplied  with  models,  casts,  apparatus,  and  examples  for  free  hand  draw- 
ing, afforded  instruction  in  drawing.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught, 
and  students  on  completion  of  the  course  received  certificates.  Of  its  pupils  100  were 
preparing  to  be  teachers  and  20  to  be  ministers.  A  class  in  geometry  was  reported  by 
the  principal  to  compare  favorably  with  any  he  ever  tangnt  before  among  white  or 
colored.— (Return  and  I^resbyterian  Record,  May,  1880.) 

The  Normal  Department  of  Brainerd  Institute  (for  colored  pupils),  Chester,  founded  in 
1874,  had  on  June  30,  1880,  3  resident  teachers,  20  normal  students,  and  120  others  in 
attendance  during  the  year,  as  well  as  primary  scholars ;  a  course  of  2  years,  each  of 
36  weeks;  a  library  of  60  volumes;  1  educational  journal ;  and  a  small  chemical  labo- 
ratory. Instruction  was  given  in  vocal  music  and  drawing.  Much  had  been  done  to 
supply  the  region  with  teachers  and  with  better  facilities ;  the  outlook  was  encour- 
tifring, — (Return  and  report  of  Presbyterian  committee  of  missions  for  freedmen,  May, 
ledO.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Under  the  head  of  General  Condition,  reference  has  been  'made  to  a  State  institute 
held  through  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  trustees.  Held  at  Wofford  College,  Spartan- 
burg, for  white  teachers,  it  was  largely  attended  by  both  citizens  and  teachers,  and 
jiee»s  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  State  school  teaching.  The  exercises,  August 
:{-27,  were  under  the  charge  of  Principal  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal 
School,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  States  Normal  College,  Nashville, 
Teun.,  and  4  other  skilled  instructors,  with  addresses  from  several  college  presidents 
and  from  the  State  school  commissioner  of  Georgia.  The  teachers  present,  197  in  all, 
were  divided  into  classes,  and  had  instruction  in  the  science  of  education,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  in  methods  of  teaching  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  singing, 
and  reading,  more  general  topics  being  discussed  in  afternoon  and  evening  lecturer. 
The  eflfects  of  the  institute  appear  to  have  been  of  the  most  healthful  kind.  A  new 
interest  in  the  studies  gone  over  and  an  eager  zeal  to  test  the  improved  methods  of 
instruction  in  them  were  widely  excited  in  the  teachers  present,  some  of  them  prolong- 
ing throughout  the  session  an  attendance  that  had  been  meant  to  be  only  temporary. 
A  county  institute  for  colored  teachers  was  held  in  Charleston  in  October,  liftj(>. 
This  lasted  for  a  week,  under  the  leadership  of  the  commissioner  of  Charleston 
County,  with  the  aid  of  the  principals  of  two  Charleston  City  schools  and  of  a  profes«or 
in  Charleston  College.    The  attendance  reached  62,  and  fh)m  the  excellent  instruc- 
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tion  giyon  it  waa  hoped  that  valuahle  results  would  manifest  themselves  in  the  school 
sessions  of  1880-'81. 

Snperintendent  Thompson  had  some  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  le^latnre  permis- 
sion to  nse  a  small  special  school  fund  for  the  continuance,  in  anomer  year,  of  this 
insUtnte  instruction  for  both  races. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PX7BLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  superintendent  rexK)rted  3,989  pupils  in  branches  higher  than  those  pre- 
scribed, but  makes  no  allusion  to  any  high  school  except  that  at  Charleston.  This 
school  nad  been  removed  to  a  commodious  building,  fitted  with  new  and  improved 
furniture,  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  such  a  schooL  With  the  posses- 
sion of  its  new  house,  the  school  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  extending  the  course 
of  studies  through  4  years,  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  admission  and  graduation, 
and  assigning  each  teacher  to  one  branch  which  he  should  teach  in  ali  the  classes, 
and  to  which  he  should  be  confined.  The  studies  prescribed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors were  compulsory,  except  that  French  and  German  might  be  taken  in  the  place 
of  Greek.  It  was  intended  to  establish  a  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  competent  teacher. 
(State  report  and  high  school  report.) 

OTHSR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Forprivate  academies  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VII, 
and  IX,  in  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUKG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  7  universities  and  colleges  reporting.  6  had  a  total  of  260  students  in  collocate 
departments  during  1879-*80,  under  36  professors  and  instructors.  One  of  the  7,  Fur- 
man  University,  Greenville,  reports  83  students  in  preparatory  studies,  but  does  not 
S've  the  number  in  oolle^ate.  All  but  the  College  of  Charleston  (which  depends  on 
\.e  city  hi^\i  school  for  its  pupils)  have  preparatory  courses  of  2  or  3  years,  and  all 
have  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  b.,  though  in  Furman 
University  the  arrangement  is  that  of  independent  schools  rather  than  the  ordinary 
classical  course.  Scientific  courses  of  3  or  4  years  are  found  in  4 ;  commercial,  in  3 : 
philosophical,  in  1;  normal  and  theological,  in  1.  German  was  taught  in  6  ana 
French  in  5.  All  but  1  are  under  denominational  influence,  this  bein^  in  2  cases  Presby- 
terian, in  2  Methodist,  in  1  Baptist,  and  in  1  Lutheran.  Onlv  2  or  them  were  organ- 
ized during  the  last  decade,  Clafiin  University  and  Adger  College. 

Clafiin  Unweraity  and  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College,  Orangebnre,  was  organ- 
ized in  1670  under  the  name  of  Clafiin  University,  and  the  agricultttrai  department 
was  added  in  1874.  The  courses  are  classical,  agricultural,  scientific,  theological, 
normal,  and  preparatory.  There  is  also  a  grammar  school  of  2  vears,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  be  necessa^  until  the  common  schook  shall  improve.  Tne  number  of  students 
attending  in  1680,  in  all  departments,  was  366.  Of  these,  20  wero  undergraduates, 
126  were  in  normal  and  proparatorv  departments,  and  the  romainder  wero  in  the 
grammar  school. — (Catalogue,  1660.) 

Adper  College,  Walhalla  (Presbyterian),  organized  in  1677^  presents  a  collegiate 
clasfflcal  course  of  4  years,  a  oommeroial  and  scientific  course  of  3,  a  partial  course,  and 
a  proparat4>ry  department. 

The  Universipy  of  South  Carolina  (non-sectarian),  organized  in  1805,  was  closed  in 
1877  through  failure  of  legislative  appropriation  fqr  its  maintenance,  and  romaiued 
elosed  in  1660. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities  roporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ; 
and  for  a  summary,  the  roport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNO  WOMEN. 

Four  colleges  for  young  women  report  from  this  State,  situated  respectively  at  Due 
West,  Walhalla,  Groenville,  and  Williamston,  all  being  authorized  bv  law  to  confer 
collegiate  dejorrees.  For  statistics,  se^  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in 
the  roport  ofthe  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFia  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIKNTIFIC. 

In  the  South  Carolina  Agricnltnral  College  and  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Claflin 
University,  Orangeburg,  there  is  a  scientific  and  agricultural  course  of  4  years,  which 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  higher  education  for  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  college  has  an  experimental  farm  of  llo  acres,  which,  with  other 
lands  under  the  control  of  the  Claflin  board,  contains  about  150  acres  of  choice  land, 
mostly  under  cultivation.  There  is  a  carpenter  shop  for  practical  instruction,  and 
other  mechanical  departments  will  be  opened  as  means  shsJl  warrant.  Students  are 
paid  for  labor,  and  can  thus  aid  materially  in  their  own  sup[>ort  during  the  collegiate 
term.  About  $5,000  annually  are  appropriated  from  the  agricultural  land  grant  fund 
to  sustain  this  institution,  which  is  for  colored  students  and  admits  both  men  and 
women. 

A  similar  institution  for  whites  was  established  in  1880  at  Columbia,  but  no  detailed 
information  regarding  it  is  at  hand. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Columbia,  and  in  Baker  Theological  Institute,  Methodist  Episcopal,  a  depart- 
ment of  Claflin  University.  The  former  had  26  students  during  lo7&-^,  out  in  the 
fall  of  1880  it  was  suspended  on  account  of  loss  of  funds  and  teacners,  to  be  reopened, 
it  is  hoped,  in  1882. — (Return.) 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  CaroUruif  Charleston  ("regular"),  reports 
72  students  in  1879-^80  and  25  graduates,  but  conferred  the  medical  degree  on  30  and 
a  degree  in  pharmacy  on  2.  The  course  is  of  3  years,  including  2  lecttSe  terms  of  20 
weeks  each.    No  preliminary  examination  was  required  for  admission. — (Return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  founded  in  1855,  reported  56  pupils  admitted  in  1880,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  46.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  English  branches  and 
Latin,  also  in  broom  and  brush  making  and  in  bead  work.  A  teacher  of  articulation 
was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  1880. —  (Report  and  return. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  chil- 
dren information  was  received  from  the  Holy  Communion  Church  Institute,  Charles- 
ton, ^hich  was  incorporated  in  1876  but  organized  in  1867;  it  had  admitted  2.100 
pupils,  between  lOgand  18  years  of  age  since  the  foundation,  and  reported  125  resident 
and  81  day  scholars  in  1880,  who  were  taught  the  ordinary  English  branches  and 
linear  drawing.  Workshops  are  to  be  added  in  a  year  or  two.  The  Thorn  well  Or- 
phanage, Clinton,  incorporated  in  1872  and  organized  in  1876,  reported  41  inmates 
between  5  and  13  years  of  age  since  the  foundation  and  28  in  1880.  They  are  tau^ht^ 
in  addition  to  the  common  branches  and  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  farming, 
printing,  house  painting,  bracket  sawing,  sewing,  cookery,  and  laundry  work.  The 
Charle^on  Orphan  House  reported  for  1^9  as  Allows:  Inmates,  235;  Kindergarten 
and  common  school  instruction  given ;  also,  teaching  of  sewing,  laundry,  and  kitchen 
work.— (Returns  and  reports.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  school  laws  throughout  the  decade  have  reauired  the  county  school  commis- 
sioners to  encourage  the  lormation  of  associations  of  the  teachers  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  also  have  required  them  to  attend  the  meetings  of  such  associations  and 
give  silch  advice  and  instruction  as  to  their  man^kgement  as  might  contribute  to  their 
efficiency.  But  with  the  exception  of  6  held  in  1875,  with  an  attendance  of  60,  of  4 
in  1876,  of  5  in  1878,  of  24  in  1879,  with  unknown  numbers,  and  of  the  2  teachers'  in- 
stitutes in  188U,  with  an  association  meeting  growing  out  of  one  of  these,  there  is  no 
note  in  the  State  reports  of  either  county  or  State-associations. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompbok,  StaU  mtperintendeiU  qfedueaUon,  Oohmbia. 

[Second  term,  January  1,  lfi79,  to  January  1, 1881.] 

Hon.  J.  K.  JiUfton  waa  anperintendent  fh>m  1868  to  1876;  since  then  Mr.  Thomi>aon  haa  filled  tho 
place  and  waa  again  reSIeoted  in  1880  for  the  tenn  fh>m  January  1, 1881,  to  January  1, 1883. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIj  STATISTICS 


187a-'74. 


1874^*75. 


1875-^6. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  youth  of  school  age  a 

Colorea  youth  of  school  age  a 

Whole  number  of  school  age  a 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  public  schools 

Whole  public  school  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Enrolment  in  private  schools 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  same. 
Pupils  in  public  and  private  schools.. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  both  .... 


316,528 
103,856 
420,384 


426,612 


325,312 
108,819 
434,131 


258,577 
161,089 


199,058 
136,805 


194, 180 
125,908 
d31.416 
dl7,820 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  PEOPERTY. 


Public  schools  for  white  youth 

Public  schools  for  colored  youth 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Graded  public  schools 

Consolidated  schools 

Public  school-houses 

Value  of  same  with  sites,  furniture,  &o . 
Average  time  of  public  school,  in  days.. 
Private  schools  reported i-- 


4,227 

923 

5,150 


3,942 


85 


174 
"74 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  in  public  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 

Teachers  in  private  schools 

Whole  number  in  private  and  public  schools. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


4,630 

921 

5,551 

$33  03 


3,384 

7H1 

f4,210 

$30  85 


3,070 

827 

3,897 

152 

156 

3,156 

$1,048,944 

72 

cll,083 


3,396 
814 

4,210 
$32  18 
dl,251 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools - 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund 


$998,459 
977,376 


$2,512,500 


$740,316 
703,358 


$2,512,500 


$838,735 
698,220 


$2,512,600 


a  The  acbool  age  waa  ft-21  till  1879,  when  it  wae  made  6-18. 

b  From  13  oat  of  94  coontiea  there  vaa  no  report  for  white  pnpila ;  fh>m  2,  none  for  oolored. 

c  A  later  number  returned  from  89  oountiee. 
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OF  TENNESSEE— 1873-'74  TO  1879-'80. 


1876-77. 


330,935 

111,523 

442,458 

W71,535 

M3,043 

0227,643 

142,266 

28,291 

17,213 


3,640 

964 

4,604 

196 

171 

3,388 

$1,045,266 

70 

1,025 


4,013 

988 

5.001 

$28  53 

1.147 


/$718.423 
/699,513 


12,512,500 


1877-78. 


336,817 

112, 100 

448,917 

206,810 

54,342 

261, 152 

172, 198 

31,730 

22,060 

292,882 

194,258 


4,205 

1,141 

5,346 

243 

257 

3,575 

$1,051,399 

77 


4,457 
1,135 
5,592 
$28  12 
1,162 


$904,428 
794,232 


$2,512,500 


1878-79. 


388,355 

126,288 

514,643 

208,858 

55,829 

264,687 

186, 162 

35,077 

23,789 

299,694 

209,951 


4,385 

1,227 

5,612 

267 

275 

3,793 

$1,162,685 

69 

1,287 


4,735 
1,267 
6,002 
$25  67 
1,467 
7,469 


$785,051 
710,652 


1879-'80. 


403,353 

141,509 

544,862 

229,290 

60,851 

290, 141 

191,461 

41,068 

28,407 

331,209 

219,868 


4,334 

1,188 

5,522 

232 

267 

4,045 

$1,066,995 

68 

1,450 


4,707 
1,247 
5,954 
$26  66 
1,665 
7,619 


$799,217 
724,862 


$2,512,500    $2,512,500 


^8 


n 


14,998 

15,221 

30,219 

20,432 

5,022 

25,454 

5,299 

5,991 

4,618 

31,515 

9,917 


51 

39 

90 

35 

8 

252 

$95,690 

1 

163 


28 

20 

48 

$0  99 

198 

150 


$14, 166 
14,210 


o 


©  ©»-i 


78,041 

32,690 

110,731 


95,961 
65,553 


1,264 

361 

1,625 

80 

111 

889 

$18,051 

4 


1,311 

433 

1,744 

$5  52 


$39,518 
26,642 


d  Reported  ft*om  66  comities. 

e  Inclades  45  nnclassifled. 

/  Betoms  to  Bureau  of  EducatioiL 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  snperintendent  of  pnblio  schools,  nominated  biennially  by  the  goyemor  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  has  general  supervision  of  the  school  system.  Since  1875,  he 
has  been  aided  by  a  State  board  of  edncation,  composed  of  the  governor  and  six  civil- 
ians appointed  by  him,  with  change  of  two  biennially.  Each  county  court  chooses 
biennially  '^a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments  and,  if  practicable,  of  skill 
and  experience  in  teaching"  as  county  superintendent.  His  duties  have  been  in- 
creased since  1879  by  imposing  upon  him  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  county  school  finances,  &xi.  Three  school  directors  are  chosen  in  each  school  difr- 
trict  by  the  voters  for  three  years^  terms,  with  change  of  one  each  year.  Until  1873, 
three  district  commissioners,  elected  for  two  years'  terms  and  acting  as  a  board  of 
education,  fulfilled  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  district  directors. — (La we  of  1870, 
1871, 1873, 1875,  and  1879.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools,  which  are  separate  for  whites  and  blacks,  are  sustained  by  the  pro; 
ceeds  of  a  State  school  fund  of  |2,512,500,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  by  a  poll  tax 
of  $1  annually  (50  cents  until  1873)  on  each  male  citizen ;  by  a  State  tax,  since  1873, 
of  1  mill  on  the  $1  of  all  taxable  property,  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
schools  open  five  months,  by  another  county  tax,  the  whole  sum  not  to  exceed  the 
entire  State  tax.  Until  1876,  a  district  tax  for  purchasing  school  furniture,  building 
school-houses,  &c.,  was  allowed.  The  distribution  of  the  school  fund  is  according  to 
the  last  annual  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age,  which  age  was  6  to  18  until 
1879^  then  6  to  21.  Teachers  to  be  employed  and  to  receive  pay  must  have  duly  au- 
thorized certificates.  The  studies  required  in  the  public  schools  were  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  elementary  geology  of  Tennessee, 
and  history  of  the  United  States.  Vocal  music  may  also  be  taugnt.  In  1879,  instruo- 
tion  in  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  was  added  and  further  provision  for 
industrial  training  was  urged. — (Laws  of  1870, 1871. 1873, 1875,  and  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1880,  are  for  91  counties,  the  super- 
intendents of  3  counties  failing  to  report.  An  advance  of  25,454  in  public  school 
enrolment  and  of  5,299  in  attendance  over  the  preceding  year  is  noticed,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  present  system,  improved  by  certain  changes  made  by  the  law  of 
1879.  will  continue  to  show  progress  m  years  to  come.  Although  a  slight  decrease 
(of  90)  in  the  number  of  school  was  noted,  252  more  buildings  for  school  purposes 
were  reported.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  also  increased  99  cents.  The 
income  for  public  schools,  minus  balances  on  hand,  was  larger  by  $14,166.  Where 
the  public  schools  do  not  show  advance,  traces  of  a  desire  for  schooling  may  be  seen 
in  the  reports  &om  private  schools.  In  these  schools  a  marked  increase  in  enrolment 
and  attendance  and  in  the  number  of  schools  was  noticed,  and,  although  the  publio 
school  teachers  diminished  in  number,  so  great  was  the  increase  of  those  employed  in 
private  schools  that  the  total  for  the  State  increased  by  150.  The  State  superintend- 
ent says  that,  while  the  school  system  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be,  its  benefits  are 
increasing  continuously,  and  it  bids  fair  to  override  opposition  and  to  extend  its  ad- 
vantages to  all  who  may  stand  in  need  of  them.  Higher  standards  are  being  insti- 
tuted for  teachers,  and  they  seem  to  be  trying  to  gam  through  institutes  and  other 
means  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  imparting  information.  The  people  too 
are  manifesting  great  interest  in  education,  and  suggestions  of  Superintendent  Tron»- 
dale  in  regard  to  grading  district  schools  and  in  regard  to  holding  normal  institutes 
have  been  adopted  in  part,  so  that  the  future  outlook  is  promising.* — (State  report.) 

r£SUM£  for  TEN  TEARS. 

The  system  of  publio  schools  in  this  State  attempted  to  be  established  by  act  of 
1870,  although  it  contained  many  excellent  features,  virtually  failed  because  of  its  in- 
herent weakness  as  a  whole.  It  was  neither  a  State  nor  a  county  system  distinctively, 
but  drew  its  leading  characteristics  from  both ;  consequently,  wanting  a  general  head, 
it  lacked  unity  and  vitality.  The  law  embodied  the  essential  elements  of  an  efficient 
general  system  of  elementary  schools,  but  it  needed  to  be  supported  by  oorrespond- 
ing  action  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  there  was  no  general  or  county  leadership  of 
school  interests  provided  for  and  as  even  the  existence  of  schools  in  any  county  was 
left  wholly  to  the  people's  choice.  In  1872,  when  the  State  was  canvassed  by  theState 
agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  there  was  not  a  single  school  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 

1  These  suggestions  were  made  with  special  reference  to  the  year  1880-'81,  and  will  be  more  foUy 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Conunisaioner  for  that  year. 
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coon  ties,  nor  were  any  efforts  made  by  the  citizens  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  His  re- 
port was  the  means  of  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1673  restoring  State  and  county  snper- 
visiion.  Prior  to  that,  only  29  coanties  levied  any  school  tax  and  in  some  of  these  the 
tax  was  merely  nominal.  The  reorganization  aroosed  some  of  the  counties  to  snpple- 
jnent  the  State  tax,  bnt  in  1673  there  were  25  counties  not  levying  an  additional  tax, 
and  in  1674  some  27  failed  to  raise  one.  Since  then  the  march  oi  progress  htis  been  slow 
bnt  steady,  and  64  out  of  94  counties  have  by  levying  a  tax  endeavored  to  further  the 
educational  movement.  A  glance  at  the  statistical  table  will  show  where  the  advance 
is  most  apparent.  What  is  now  most  needed  seems  to  be  a  strongly  supporting  public 
sentiment  and  capable  and  efficient  teachers,  so  that,  through  narmouious  coopera- 
tion, one  system  will  be  formed  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. — (Laws, 
1873;  State  report,  1680;  address  of  H.-M.  Boak,  at  the  Nashville  centennial,  &c,) 

AID  FROM  THB  PEABODT  FUND. 

During  the  decade  the  trustees  of  this  fund  have  given  $187,000  towards  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  good  school  system  in  this  State.  Starting  out  with  822,000 
in  1670,  the  largest  amount,  ^6,600,  was  furnished  in  1673-*74.  Since  that  date,  the 
schools  being  on  a  firmer  basis,  the  annual  help  has  been  less,  and  in  1660  was  only 
$1,900,  besides  what  was  given  to  the  normal  college.  That  amount  was  divided  as 
follows:  Congressional  district  institutes,  $1,000;  colored  institutes,  $300;  Jacksou 
City  graded  schools,  $600.  This  last  grant  to  the  city  schools  was  to  aid  in  the  con- 
Unnance  of  the  graded  system  which  had  just  been  organized  and  which  was  liable  to 
suffer  from  a  deficit  of  the  school  fund.  Forty  bronze  medals  were  also  supplied  by  the 
general  agent  to  be  offered  as  an  incentive  and  reward  to  meritorious  scholars  in  gram- 
piiar  and  secondary  schools.  No  medal  was  to  be  awarded  on  less  than  90  per  cent, 
general  average.  The  recipients  were  to  be  placed  on  the  Peabody  roll  of  medalists. — 
(KexK>rt8  of  trustees  of  Peabody  fund  and  State  report  for  1660.) 

kindeboXribn. 

Two  of  these  schools  were  reported  in  1878  and  in  1879,  one  connected  with  a  Young 
Ladies'  School  at  Memphis,  the  other  a  part  of  Nashville  Academy,  Nashville.  Noth- 
ing has  been  heard  of  them  for  1660.  For  statistics  of  former  reports,  see  Table  Y  of  the 
appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  Systems. 


OFFICERS. 


For  cities  there  are  boards  of  education,  their  number  and  constitutions  being  de- 
termined by  special  laws;  the  members  are  elected  by  the  people,  with  partial  changes 
each  year.    The  boards  elect  superintendents  not  of  their  own  number. 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Fopalation, 

CPD8U8  of 

1880. 


Children  of 
school  aga 


Enrolment 
in  pnblio 
schools. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tondanoe. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Chattanooga 
Knoxnllo... 
Memphis  ... 
Nashville... 


12,692 

9,712 

83,693 

43,543 


a.oei 

2,751 


12,460 


2,185 
1,759 
4,105 
6.098 


1,390 
1,253 
2,889 
4.299 


80 


$25, 6n 
14,922 
49,000 
89,343 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Chattanooga  had  a  school  population  of  1,961  whites  and  1,100  colored;  owned  3 
and  rented  7  buildiu^s  for  its  public  schools,  afifording  27  rooms  for  study  and  recita- 
tion and  3  for  recitation  only.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
high,  with  an  increased  enrolment  of  298  and  285  more  in  average  daily  attendance, 
reaching  a  per  cent,  of  such  average  attendance  on  average  belonging  of  95.  There 
were  6  male  and  24  female  teachers  employed  through  liS  of  the  180  days  of  school 
year.  School  property  was  valued  at  $37,000 ;  in  private  and  parochial  schools  there 
were  350  enrolled.  Notwithstanding  many  disadvantages,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
creditable  progress. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Knoxville  in  1879-*80  had  for  its  2,751  children  of  school  age  4  school  buildings,  with 
29  rooms,  valued,  with  furniture,  at  826,600,  but  insufficient  in  sittings,  except  by 
dividing  the  first  and  second  grades  into  morning  and  afternoon  classes.  The  popula- 
tion had  increased  692;  children  of  school  age,  521;  enrolment,  250 ;  and  average  daily 
attendance,  323.  The  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  on  number  belonging  was 
94,  a  gain  of  2  per  cent.  The  second  year  of  tne  new  superintendeucy  continued  the 
general  improvement  in  the  schools  noticed  in  1879.    Of  the  new  methods  introduced 
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as  a  result  of  sending  an  agent  to  gather  ft'om  the  model  schools  of  the  nation  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  not  one  had  failed,  but  had  been  improyed  in  tho 
hands  of  Apt  and  skilful  teachers.  During  the  year  a  good  building  was  completed 
and  occupied  by  colored  children  as  a  ^^  firee  industrial  school^''  an  account  of  which 
is  given  under  Special  Instruction. — (City  report.) 

Memphis  in  1879-^80  had  for  its  school  population  10  school  buildings,  with  63  rooms 
for  study  and  3,780  sittings.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high ; 
the  graded  course  in  the  two  former  covered  8  years;  in  the  hi^h  school,  3.  Of  the 
63  teachers  58  were  females,  the  5  male  teachers  including  the  principals  of  the  higher 
grades.  The  schools  were  taught  149  of  the  151  days  of  school  year.  In  the  city 
population  there  was  a  decrease  of  11,407  as  compared  with  previous  year :  while  the 
other  statistics  remained  the  same,  except  in  expenditure,  which  increasea  $19,778. — 
(Return. ) 

Nashville, — In  the  absence  of  a  city  report  for  1879-'80  we  can  note  only  the  facts 
stated  in  a  return.  These  indicate  a  general  progress,  under  the  continued  classifi- 
cation of  the  schools  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  in  the 
hrst  covering  3  years,  in  the  second  and  third  2  each,  and  in  the  last  3,  making  in  all 
10  years.  At>motion  from  grade  to  grade  is  allowed  only  at  the  end  of  each  school 
year,  as  the  result  of  examination  at  that  time.  There  were  12  school  buildings,  with 
53  rooms,  /iffording  sittings  for  4,760,  and  valued,  with  sites^  famiture,  and  apparatus, 
at  $193,600.  The  reported  population  increased  15,583;  children  of  school  age,  3,414; 
enrolment,  1^876 ;  and  average  daily  attendance,  1,108.  There  was  a  gain  in  teachers 
of  15.  Special  instruction  was  given  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship.  Private 
and  parochial  schools  had  8  builmngs,  with  1,1^  sittings  and  an  enrolment  of  400. — 
(Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Normal  College  in  1879-'80  continued  to  occupy  the  buildings  of  the  University 
of  Nashville  and  to  prosecute  its  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  schools.  This 
was  done  without  aid  from  the  State,  county,  or  city,  as  such^  but  from  the  Peabody 
fund,  with  $4,000  from  citizens  of  Nashville  and  vicinity ;  while  the  students  had  the 
advantage  not  only  of  the  buildings  of  the  university,  but  also  of  its  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus  for  illustrating  physics,  and  museum  of  natu- 
ral history.  Under  the  presidency  of  Eben  S.  Steams,  D.  D.,  there  were  7  instructors 
and  137  normal  students — 62  of  them  from  Tennessee —  while  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  7  baccalaureates  and  61  seniors  were  graduated.  Of  the  baccalaureate  class  6,  of 
the  senior  14,  of  the  middle  16,  and  of  the  junior  6,  had  maintained  an  average  of  90 
per  cent,  in  their  studies.  The  diploma  of  the  university  is  given  to  those  only  that  have 
completed  the  3  years*  undergraduate  course,  who  receive  the  degree  of  licentiate  of 
instruction,  the  possession  of  which  renders  such  graduates  eligible  as  teachers  in  any 
county  of  the  State  without  the  examination  otherwise  required  by  law ;  whUe  the 
degree  of  b.  a.  is  given  to  such  ad  go  through  the  advanced  or  baccalaureate  course, 
involving  an  additional  year  of  study. —  (Catalogue  of  University  of  Nashville.) 

At  the  University  of  linnessee,  Knoxville,  there  was  a  normal  school  of  4  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1880,  under  6  instructors  and  3  lecturers,  with  an  attendance  of  99 
pupils,  the  originator  of  this  movement  being  Prof.  S.  H.  Lockett,  of  the  university ; 
attendance  was  free  to  all. 

Of  the  13  others  reporting  in  1879,  all  but  3  report  again  in  some  form  for  1880,  the 
East  Tennessee  University ,  Athens  (1867),  and  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville  (1875), 
showing  the  same  arrangements  for  normal  instruction,  but  without  note  of  any  nor- 
mal students ;  Humboldt  Normal  Institute,  Humboldt,  a  teachers'  training  course  of  no 
specified  duration,  with  6  students;  Knoxville  College,  Knoxville  (1875),  a  2  years' 
preparatory  normal  course  and  a  4  years'  normal  and  scientific,  with  69  students  in 
the  main  school  and  55  in  the  East  Knoxville  branch ;  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  a 
normal  class  organized  every  year,  and  21  normal  students;  Le  Moyne  Normal  Insti- 
tute, Memphis  (1871),  a  2  years'  course  for  teaching,  with  122  pupils;  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Nashville  (1866),  a  normal  department  of  4  years  for  the  common  school  course 
and  a  3  years'  higher  normal,  with  166  students  in  the  two,  of  whom  13  graduated; 
Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville  (1866),  a  normal  class  of  170  in  ItB  3  years'  course ; 
Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute,  Nashville  (1866),  a  3  years'  normal  course, 
with  130  students;  and  Wincnester  Normal,  Winchester,  249  students,  and  a  normal 
course  which  followed  Ogden's  Outlines  of  Pedagogical  Science. 

Besides  these,  the  following  presented  some  report  for  1879-'80 :  Freedmen's  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Maryville  (1872),  with  a  teachers'  elementary  course  of  2  years  and  a 
teachers'  advanced  course  of  1  year,  57  students,  and  9  graduates ;  Warner  Institute, 
Jonesboro'  (1877),  meant  to  carry  pupils  from  the  alphabet  into  studies  preparatory 
to  college,  with  31  normal  students  up  to  1879,  but  no  note  of  those  for  18«'9-'80;  and 
finally  Maryville  Normal  School,  Maryville  (1878),  presenting  courses  of  study  cover- 
ing 3  years,  in  which  were  75  normal  students.— (Catalogues  and  returas.) 

.      /Google 
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INSTITUTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Saperintendent  Trousdale  reports  for  1879-^80  that  mach  of  the  snccess  attending 
the  growth  of  sound  sentiment  among  the  people  is  due  to  the  congressional  district 
inst i  tntes  held  under  his  supervision  by  means  of  aid  from  the  Peabc3y  fund.  Twelve 
were  held  during  the  year  at  as  many  given  points  in  the  State,  being  attended  by 
many  of  the  ablest  teachers.  Twelve  omers  were  held  for  colored  teachers,  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  also  aided  by  the  Peabody 
fund,  resulting  in  a  large  measure  of  improvement  of  the  266  teachers  who  attended 
them.  Besides  these  general  institutes  there  were  254  county  institutes  or  meetings 
of  teachers  for  conference  and  mutual  improvement. 

From  accounts  given  in  papers  received  at  this  Bureau,  the  exercises  of  these  insti- 
tutes seem  to  have  embraced  a  wide  range  of  practical  topics,  at  once  varied  and 
usef uL —  (State  report. ) 

BDUGATIOKAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Tennessee  department  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education^  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
ceased  in  1880  from  the  death  of  the  editor,  W.  F.  Shropshire,  supermtendent  of  Obion 
County ;  that  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  continued  till  February, 
1880,  when,  with  other  information  as  to  State  systems,  it  came  to  a  sudden  close. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  of  this  class  appear  in  1879-'80  in  the  reports  and  returns  firom  Chattanooga, 
Enoxville,  Memphis,  and  Nashville ;  but  the  first  and  third  show  only  the  employ- 
ment of  a  principal  and  assistants,  without  note  of  pupils  or  studies  for  that  vear;^ 
the  secona  shows  only  studies  reaching  a  respectablv  high  grade  in  English  and 
Latin ;  while  the  last  presents  distinctly  a  school  witn  a  principal  and  6  assistants, 
261  pupils,  and  a  good  3  years'  Latin  and  English  course. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  de- 
partments of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VIII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix;  for  sum- 
maries of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  tne  Commissioner 
preceding. 

Aiany  academic  schools  in  this  State,  under  a  law  allowing  what  are  called  consoli- 
dated schools,  receive  public  pupils  as  free  scholars  so  far  as  relates  to  pay  from  them- 
selves or  their  parents,  receiving  for  their  tuition  in  common  school  branches  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  pay  from  the  public  school  officers  of  the  district.  The  contract  with  such 
schools  or  the  teachers  in  them  may  also  include  higher  branches  if  the  trustees  choose. 
Some  high  school  instruction  is  probably  thus  secured  without  any  specifi.c  presenta- 
tion either  of  the  course,  the  number  of  pupils,  or  the  measure  of  advance. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COI«LEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Of  the  21  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  from  which  recent  information  has 
been  received,  10  were  for  both  sexes,  while  11  were  exclusively  for  men.  Six  report 
themselves  as  non-sectarian  and  5  as  under  Presbyterian,  4  under  Methodist,  and  2 
under  Baptist  influeuce,  while  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
and  Christian  churches  were  each  represented  by  1.  Five  were  organized  during  the 
last  decade  and  8  during  the  previous  one:  1  was  opened  in  1853;  4  dated  from  1840 
to  1850 ;  1  was  organized  in  1808 ;  1  in  181y,  and  the  oldest,  Greeneville  and  Tusculum 
College,  Tusculum,  in  1794.  Woodbury  College,  Woodbury,  organized  in  1859,  is  not 
included  in  the  above  summary^  no  information  havins  been  received  from  it  since 
1877.  The  colleges  and  universities  opened  during  the  last  10  years  are  Mosheim  In- 
stitute, Mosheim  (1870),  Christian  Brothers'  CoUege,  Memphis  (1871),  Vanderbilt 
University^  NashvUle,  and  Southwestern  University,  Jackson  (1875),  and  Winchester 
Normal,  Winchester  (1878).  The  last  seems  intended  especially  to  train  teachers, 
but  it  embraces  a  fair  collegiate  curriculum  and  gives  collegiate  degrees,  the  plan 
being  that  of  independent  schools,  of  which  there  are  10.  Special  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  principle  of  coeducation.  Mosheim  Institute  also  admits  women,  but 
the  other  3  organized  during  the  decade  are  exclusively  for  men.  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, the  most  important  of  these,  owes  its  foundation  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New 
York,  who,  desinng  to  aid  education  in  the  South  and  West,  in  1873  gave  $500,000 
and  subsequently  an  equal  sum  for  its  establishment.  Only  half  of  this  million  could 
be  used  for  buildings,  furniture,  d^o. ;  the  other  half  was  invested  and  the  income  re- 
served to  carry  on  uie  institution.    Departments  of  literature  and  science,  of  theology, 

1  Memphis,  in  ft  report  for  1680-'81,  presents  a  high  school  coarse  of  3  years,  with  81  papils  enrolled. 

Digitized  by  r^'-^ 
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law,  and  medicine  were  opened  in  the  fall  of  1875 ;  those  of  dentistry  and  i 
have  since  been  added.  The  Southwestern  Baptist  University  was  opened  during  the 
same  year,  in  the  buildizigs  of  the  West  Tennessee  College,  with  property  valn^  at 
$70,000,  $68,000  in  productive  funds,  and  a  department  of  literature  and  science  and 
one  of  law.  The  Christian  Brothers*  College,  opened  at  Memphis  in  1871,  gives  in- 
struction in  preparatory,  classical,  scientific,  and  commercial  studies,  and  hi^  60  un- 
dergraduate pupils  in  1879-'80  against  37  in  1873. 

The  19  colleges  and  universities  which  report  the  number  of  students  attending  in 
1879-^80  had  a  total  of  1,996  undergraduates.  All  had  preparatory  department6|,  11 
beginning  with  primary  studies  and  generally  having  low  standards  for  collegiate 
work ;  aU  had  classical  courses,  usually  of  four  years,  for  the  degree  of  a.  b.,  although 
in  7  the  plan  was  that  of  independent  schools,  11  also  made  provision  for  scientmo 
study,  4  for  graduate,  and  6  for  normal,  9  prepare  for  business,  11  give  more  or  less 
instruction  in  theology,  3  have  departments  of  law,  and  3  of  medicine. 

Caraon  College,  Mossy  Creek,  received  a  gifk  of  $15,000  in  real  estate  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  theological  students ;  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  $300  in  small 
amounts  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  2,000  books 
and  1,500  pamphlets  from  Rev.  Theo.  Nole. 

The  UfUversity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  was  formerly  known  as  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity and  chartered  as  such  in  1808.  In  1879  the  name  was  changed,  and  the  uni- 
versity, united  with  the  agricultural  college,  became  fully  a  State  institution.  The 
governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  State,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  the  university  at  least  once  a  vear  and  report  to  him.  The  law  also 
makes  it  the  duty  of  school  superintendents  to  hold  annual  competitive  examinations 
of  applicants  for  appointment  as  State  cadets.  The  course  of  study  has  been  mate- 
rially modified,  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  flexibility  increased  by  the  further  adoption 
of  the  elective  principle,  though  under  careful  supervision ;  the  enlargement  being 
mainly  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  depart- 
ments remain  as  before,  viz:  collegiate,  subcollegiate,  and  medical.  In  the  collegiate 
department,  besides  2  general  courses  for  the  degree  of  B.  a.  and  B.  8.,  are  5  technical 
courses  also  of  4  years,  and  2  special  ones  of  2  years  each,  which  will  oe  further  noted 
under  scientific  instruction.  As  a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  practical  education 
a  business  course  has  been  arranged,  also  a  normal  course  of  2  years.  There  were  iu 
the  collegiate  department  of  the  university  154  students  and  in  the  preparatory  131, 
a  total  of  285  in  i879-*80  against  300  in  1875-76.  It  appears,  from  a  carefhl  compar- 
ison of  the  statistics  for  5  years,  that  while  the  whole  number  of  students  decreased 
very  slightly  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  collegiate  to  pre- 
paratory students.  The  results  show  not  only  a  steady  progress  within  the  university, 
but  also  the  growing  ability  of  the  schools  (in  large  part,  it  is  claimed,  through  the 
agency  of  the  university^  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  collegiate  work.  In  only  one 
point  has  the  university  failed  to  show  the  progress  which  its  friends  hoped  for:  the 
number  of  State  students  in  1875-76  was  65  per  cent,  of  that  allowed  by  law,  while 
in  1878-79  it  was  only  63  per  cent.    The  proportion  in  1879-'80  is  not  given. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  a  sum- 
mary of  these  statistics,  the  report^  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  POR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Out  of  16  colleges  and  seminaries  exclusively  for  women  recently  rei)orting  firom 
this  State  (all  but  2  of  them  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees),  11  report 
a  total  attendance  of  1,248  students  in  all  departments  during  1879-^.  A  large  ma- 
jority were  denominational  institutions.  Three  only  were  organized  during  the  decade. 
Of  the  11  reporting,  all  teach  French,  all  but  1  both  French  and  German,  while  2  add 
Italian  and  1  Spanish.  For  further  statistics,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for 
a  summary,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  a  variety  of  scientific  and  technical  branches  in 
the  State  Universitv,  Knoxville.  There  are  5  technicsd  courses  of  4  years,  viz:  (1)  in 
civil  engineering,  (2)  in  mechanical  engineering,  (3)  in  mining  engineering,  (A)  in 
agriculture,  and  (5  j  in  applied  chemistry.  There  are  also  2  partial  courses,  eacn  of  2 
years,  for  students  whose  time  or  meims  may  not  allow  a  mU  one.  One  is  a  course 
in  practical  agriculture;  the  other,  a  surveyor's  course  in  applied  mathematics.  In 
the  former  students  work  on  the  farm  and  study  on  alternate  days,  being  paid  for 
work  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  prices,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  pay  their  boitfd  by 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  Tuition  is  me  to  all  State  appointees ;  and  it  is  hoped  by 
means  of  this  short  course  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  university  within  the  reach 
of  the  largest  number  of  the  farming  community.    General  courses  in  science  are  found 
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is  10  of  the  other  oniTeTsities  and  coUeges,  some  of  them  also  haviiig  oonises  in  civil 
engineeriDg. 

For  st-atistios  of  scientific  schools  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
sommary  of  it,  the  rexK>rt  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFSS8IOKAJU 

The  theological  schools  reportinff  are  the  Theological  School  of  Cnmberland  Univer- 
ftity,  Lebanon  (Cnmberland  Presbyterian),  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Insti- 
tute (Baptist),  Fisk  University  Theological  School,  Nashville  (Congregational),  the 
theolo^cal  departments  of  Central  Tennessee  College  and  of  Vanderoilt  University, 
Nashville  (both  Methodist  Episcopal),  the  theological  department  of  the  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  the  theological  department  of 
Borritt  College,  Spencer  (Christian).  All  but  Burritt  College  report  courses  of  theo- 
logical studjr  coverinj^  2  or  3  years :  in  this,  the  length  of  course  is  not  given.  No  ex- 
amination £)r  admission  beyond  the  common  English  branches  is  required  by  any, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Three  were  organized  since  1870,  that  of  Yanderbilt 
University  in  1875,  that  of  the  University  of  the  South  in  1878,  and  that  of  Burritt 
College  m  1879.  The  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute  (organized  in  1866) 
is  an  unincorporated  missionary  training  school  for  preachers  and  teachers.  It  had 
50  students  in  187d-'80.  The  other  6  institutions  reported  an  attendance  for  the  year 
of  167.  Besides  the  colleges  mentioned,  3  others  give  theological  or  biblical  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  collegiate  course. 

Legal  training  is  given  in  courses  of  2  years  in  the  law  school  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, Lebanon,  in  that  of  Yanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  and  at  Central  Ten- 
nessee College,  Nashville.  The  last  is  reported  now  for  the  first  time,  and  appears  to 
have  been  recently  established,  but  the  date  of  its  openins  is  not  given.  There  were 
in  Yanderbilt  University  53  students  of  law  during  1879-^80 ;  in  Cnmberland,  38,  of 
whom  27  were  graduated  in  1880,  and  in  Central  Tennessee  College,  2  students  in  the 
junior  class.  A  fine  building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  law  department  of  Cum- 
berland Universitv,  in  creat  part  through  the  munificence  of  Judge  Bobert  L.  Camth- 
ers,  after  whom  the  hall  is  called. 

The  *^  regular"  medical  schools  are  the  Nashville  Medical  College  (a  department  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville),  organized  in  1876;  Meharry  Medjcal  Depart- 
ment of  Central  Tennessee  CoUefi^e,  NashviUe;  the  medical  department  of  Yanderbilt 
University,  Nashville  (1874) ;  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville (1855).  The  faculty  of  the  last  named  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
Yanderbilt  Medical  School,  as  also  is  the  length  of  lecture  course,  which  covers  only 
aboat  19  weeks,  a  week  less  than  the  minimum  course  prescribed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Students  must  attend  2  such  courses  in  order  to  graduate,  be- 
sides having  spent  ''at  least  33  months"  in  medical  study.  A  year  at  YanderbUt  Uni- 
versity in  the  schools  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  history  is  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  one  year  of  medical  study.  A  3  years'  graded  course  is  recommended, 
but  not  required.  The  medical  department  of  Tennessee  University  presents  a  2  years' 
course  of  24  weeks,  besides  1  year  of  previous  medical  study.  There  is  no  preliminary 
examination  for  aamission.  Meharry  Medical  Department,  one  of  the  two  institutions 
in  the  United  States  for  the  medical  education  or  colored  students,  presents  the  ordi- 
nary 3  years'  course,  the  2  lecture  sessions  being  of  20  weeks  each,  and  proposes  soon 
to  require  a  3  years'  graded  course,  in  which  no  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  the  last 
year.  A  new  buildine  for  the  school,  completed  in  1880,  was  erected  prindpidly 
through  the  generous  donations  of  members  of  the  Meharry  family. 

Departments  of  dentistry  and  of  pharmacy^  as  has  been  already  noted,  now  form  a 
part  of  the  course  in  Yanderbilt  University ;  provision  is  also  made  for  dental  training 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  dental  training  in 
bot^  schools  requires  attendance  on  2  lecture  coureesof  5  months  each,  with  approved 
dental  work,  both  operative  and  mechanical ;  the  pharmaceutical,  at  Yanderbilt,  a 
like  attendance,  with  3  hours  of  practical  work  daily  in  the  laboratory  and  pharma- 
ceatical  manipulations  one  afternoon  each  week,  in  place  of  the.usual  4  years'  appren- 
tice«iiip.  The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  rormerly  at  Nashville,  has  temporarily 
suspended. 

For  statistics  of  the  above  schools,  see  Table  Xni  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DX7MB. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Knoxville,  dating  from  1845,  had  114 
inmates  in  1880  and  111  remaining  in  December  of  that  year.  The  instructors  t'ere 
7  in  number.  The  biennial  report  for  1879  and  1880  has  not  reached  this  Burean  os 
this  goes  to  press,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  common  school  branches  and  the  indui^ 
tri  al  employments  heretofore  reported  are  continued. —  ( Annala  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. ) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  dating  from  1846,  rex^orts  that  the 
remodelling  of  the  bnilding,  which  has  been  in  progress  ror  several  years,  has  now  re- 
sulted in  a  large,  convenient,  and  well  planned  establishment,  and  that  while  these 
repairs  involved  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  inmates  received,  there  were  67  pupils 
under  training  in  1879  and  1880,  while  in  December,  1880,  there  were  35  present.  The 
act  by  which  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building  limited 
the  applications  for  admission  by  specifying  a  certain  age.  The  hope  is  expressed 
that  in  order  not  to  exclude  many  worthy  persons,  scattered  throughout  the  State, 
such  limitation  will  be  removed  and  sufficient  funds  appropriated  to  admit  all.  The 
common  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  were  tau|;ht ;  also,  calisthenics,  music  (on 
ditieront  instruments),  piano  tuning,  and  various  industrial  employments. —  (Bien- 
nial report.) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

The  GirJs^  Induriridl  Homey  Knoxville,  was  first  organized  in  December,  1873,  as  the 
Kuoxville  Benevolent  Association,  and  received  its  present  name  in  April,  1874. 
Sixty-nine  girls  have  been  under  training  in  sewing  and  domestic  work  since  the 
organization  and  19  were  present  in  the  latter  part  of  1879.  These  girls  attend  the 
piiblic  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of  Knoxville,  Miss  Emily  L.  Anstin  has 
established  a  free  industrial  school  for  the  colored  race.  Aided  by  contributions  from 
that  race  and  from  others  in  northern  cities,  a  fine  building  has  been  erected,  and  in 
1879-*80  it  was  opened  as  the  Knoxrille  Indnstrial  School  Sewing  is  tanght,  and  a 
**  kitchen  garden '*  ^that  is,  regular  Kindergarten  instruction  in  relation  to  domestic 
work)  is  a  part  of  tne  system.  Instruction  in  cookery  will  also  be  given  in  the  near 
future. — (Circulars  and  Knoxville  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

Memphis  reports  the  Canfield  Orphan  Asylum,  chartered  December  25,  1878,  and  the 
Church  Orphans'  Home,  founded  in  1867;  Nashville,  the  St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 
and  the  Nashville  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  which  last  was  incorporated  and  or- 
ganized in  1645.  These  four  institutions  are  sustained  by  appropriations  and  Contri- 
butions. The  Canfield  Home  does  not  yet  ^ve  instruction  to  the  inmates.  The  others 
teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sewing  and  houseAvork.  Singing  is  also  tanght 
at  the  Church  Home  and  at  the  St.  Mary's  Asylum. —  (Returns.) 

For  any  other  like  institutions  reporting  and  for  statistics  of  those  mentioned  above, 
see  Table  XXII  of  the  appendix. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TENNESSEE   STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Pnlaski  August  26-27,  1880.  The  following  snbjects  were 
discussed :  "  Agriculture  in  onr  public  schools,"  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Harwell ;  "  Reading  and 
writing  in  primary  schools,"  Prof.  Frank  Goodman;  "School  discipline,"  Prof.  K.  P. 
Yancey;  "The  press  and  popular  education,"  S.  T.  G.  Doak:  "Penmanship,"  Dr. 
Wm.  Austin  Smith;  "Methoct  of  teaching  history,"  Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett;  "How  can 
the  elements  of  natnral  science  be  taught  in  our  public  schools t"  W.  Le  Roy  Broun; 
and  "  Practical  education,"  Capt.  John  S.  Wilkes.  Resolutions  of  respect  were  passed 
touching  the  death  of  W.  F.  Shropshire,  president  of  the  association,  and  of  Dr. 
Bamas  Sears,  general  a^nt  of  the  Peabody  fund.  A  resolution  favoring  tbo*intrt>- 
<luction  of  elementary  scientific  instruction  in  the  public  schools  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  association. — (State  report.) 

CENTENNIAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Nashville's  centennial,  a  teachers'  convention 
was  held,  the  aftemooh  and  evening  of  May  7. 1880,  being  set  apart  for  this  meeting. 
Many  persons  connected  with  the  various  public  and  private  schools  of  Ihe  city  were 
])resent,  as  well  as  numerous  visitors  from  difierent  sections  of  the  country.  Dr.  T.  A. 
Atchison,  president  of  the  centennial  board  of  directors,  in  his  speech  of  welcome^ 
referred  to  the  important  part  that  would  have  been  omitted  In  the  celebration  baa 
the  schools  not  been  preeminently  recognized.  The  board  fortunately  considered  the 
subject,  an  educational  committee  was  appointed,  a  grand  display  of  school  work 
was  made  at  the  exhibition,  and  a  meeting  of  teachers  was  called  together.  Gen- 
eral John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  normal  school,  refuted  the  popular  objections  to  higher  and  spociiU  educa- 
tion, iudicated  the  varied  relations  of  statecraft  to  education,  and  pictured  the  future 
of  the  State  under  Just  and  proper  educational  facilities.  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  in 
"  Education  in  the  South,"  spoke  of  the  importance  of  cood  local  officers,  the  need  of 
well  trained,  progressive,  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  and  advocated  religioua  teachers 
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for  the  whole  country.  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  "  The  press  as  an  educator,"  referred  to 
the  important  functions  of  the  school  in  teaching  technical  expressions,  in  giving  a 
broader  knowledge  of  human  life  and  moral  civilization.  &.C.,  out  said  that  where 
the  dictum  of  the  teacher  was  accepted  as  final  there  copld  oe  no  independent  thought. 
Then  came  the  press  to  open  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  events  occurring  at  different 

Soints  of  the  globe :  the  daily  newspaper  chronicles  the  events  of  the  world's  life  and 
oings  J  the  periodical  holds  up  the  mirror  of  nature  to  man  and  pictures  the  customs 
of  all  times  and  all  peoples,  &c.  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes  spoke  on  "  Educational  progress." 
He  referred  to  the  achievements  of  the  century  and  to  the  immense  amount  of  progress 
made,  but  felt  that  the  educational  results  had  not  been  equal  to  the  advancement  of 
society,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  education  becoming  superficial,  unless  there 
should  be  better  teachers  and  more  of  them.  He  considered  industrial  education  the 
most  important  problem  of  the  age. — (The  Daily  American,  Nashville,  May  S,  1880.) 

OBITUABY  RECORD. 

W.  F.   8HR0PSHIRK. 

A  member  and  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  for  the  last  seven 
years  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Obion  Countv,  Mr.  Shropshire  was  truly 
a  friend  of  education.  A  gentleman  of  cultured  mind,  ho  labored  hara  and  faithfully 
to  make  the  system  popular  in  his  county,  and  was  in  a  measure  successful.  Reckoned 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  energetic  superintendents  in  the  State,  he  was  also  a 
writer  on  educational  sublects,  being  for  several  years  associate  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  and  directing  nis  efforts  in  this  department  to  the  improvement 
of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  teachers  in  them.  He  died  August  3, 1880,  aged  about 
45  years. —  (American  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Lion.  Trodbdalb,  State  superintendent  qf  pubUc  iokooU,  Naahvitte. 

[Thiid  term,  Mansh  25, 1870,  to  Maroh  25, 1881.] 

Otli«r  STtperiDtendents  in  the  decade  were  Hon.  William  Morrow,  State  treasurer,  who,  with  Mr.  J". 
B.  Killibrew  aa  viaitiDff  aaaistant,  served  from  1870  to  1873.  Next  came  Hon.  John  M.  Flemine,  1873  to 
1875.    Since  that  date  Mr.  Tronsidalo  has  filled  the  office,  bat  ia  to  be  snooeeded  by  Hon.  W.  5>  Boak. 
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SUMMAEY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  AITBNDANCE. 

CoTiTitiflflTflT>orti'nir..-^^T  ^^^ -^^ 

139 
229,568 

123 
228,355 

■"286,"o66* 

"''269,'45i" 

Youth  of  scnool  ageo.... ...... ...... 

Whites    of  school   age   Id   public 

schools. 
Colored  of  school  age  in  same..  •••... 

Whole  public  school  enrolment 

Averaire  attendance  dailv ........... 

63,504 

127,672 

81,653 

4,976 

129,542 
83,082 

129,989 

Number  in  nrivate  schools. .......... 

1,701 

4.381 

Number  reported  as  in  no  school ...... 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
School  clifltrictR  or  coinmnnities.--.-^ 

200 
2,067 

422 
1.874 

'"*"2,i29" 

Public  schools  organized  ..••..  ••.•.* 

1,324 

Schools  for  colored  vouth  in  these   -  - 

School-houses  built  in  the  vear  ...... 

76 

$78,815 

29 

Valuation  of  these .................. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. ...... 

'210 

120 
132 

Private  schools  renorted  ............ 

82 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

White  male  teachers  in  public  schools 
White  female  teachers  .............. 

.... ....... 

Colored  male  teachers. .... .......... 

Colored  female  teachers. ............ 

Whole   number    of   public    school 

teachers. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

1,578 

2,233 

158 

$1,217,101 
1,222,221 

$2,474,593 

2,207 
$57  00 

2,834 

5     $63  00 
\       47  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  nri  vate  schools .......... 

^ 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools.  .... 

$1,444,536 
1,228,244 

$2,541,703 

$1,046,984- 
903,960 

$2,631,673 

Whole  expenditure  for  them ......... 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 
reported. 

et2,267,972 

a  There  is  no  report  for  the  year  1876-76,  owing  to  the  change  then  made  in  the  State  aohool  systom 
of  Texas. 
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TICS  OF  TEXAS— 1870-»71  TO  1879-»80. 


1874-'75. 


01876-^77. 


lery-Ta 


1878-79. 


ISTD-W. 


I  IS 


gat: 


97 
210,993 


124,567 
84,415 


135 
164,294 
102,961 

30,587 
133,568 


137 
194,353 
111,048 

35,896 
146,946 


M45 
215,102 
142,324 

50,330 
192,654 


5132 
242,027 
138,912 

47,874 
186,786 


D. 
I. 
D. 

D. 
D. 


13 

26,925 
3,412 

2,456 

5,868 


3 
77,738 
35,931 

17,287 
53,218 


20,962 


23,963 


2,924 


158 
$43,339 

78 


3,901 

678 

159 

(34,913 


4,633 

905 

243 

154,267 

88 


3,100 
^  $53  00 


9726,236 


2,439 

697 

370 

77 

3,583 

$42  50 
26  50 


1631,830 
^1,691 


$2,726,888  $3,256,970 


2,895 
760 
562 
113 

4,330 

$42  00 

33  00 


$859,484 
747,534 


$3,385,571 


47,411 


6,140 

6,193 

1,410 

231 

$62,876 

73.7 


3,264 

1,024 

781 

182 

5,251 

$42  35 
31  94 


$1,082,386 
941,404 


46,657 


5,837 

5,913 

1,322 

196 

$39,666 

71.7 


2,266 

1,079 

817 

199 

4,361 

$48  51 
28  13 


D. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
D. 

I. 
D. 


754 


303 


35 

3,210 


I.  25,695 


2,012 

644 

37 

$4,753 

5.7 


998 
55 
36 
17 

890 

$6  16 
3  81 


173 
382 
447 
122 

778 

$6  01 
1  63 


$891,235 
753,346 


D.  $191, 151 
D.  188,058 


I.  $259,405 
L  251,655 


b  Cities  and  towns  that  have  assnmed  control  of  their  schools  are  incladed. 
e  School  age,  6-18  till  1876;  afterwards,  B-li, 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  1870  (the  beginning  of  the  reconetmction  school  system)  to  1876  there  w&b  a 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  governor  till  the  first 
general  election,  then  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years.  His  aids  were,  for 
the  first  year,  a  board  of  school  directors  (the  members  of  the  county  court  to  serve  as 
such)  for  each  organized  county,  and  a  board  of  examiners  for  teacners,  with  3  trust- 
ees for  each  school  subdistrict  into  which  the  county  might  be  divided,  both  examiners 
and  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  directors.  The  next  year,  1871,  the  governor  and 
attorney  general,  by  a  law  of  April  24,  were  associated  with  the  State  superintendent 
as  a  State  board  of  education,  and  the  su|)erinfeDdent,  with  the  approval  of  the  ^v- 
emor,  was  directed  to  appoint  for  each  judicial  district  a  supervisor  of  education, 
these  districts  then  numbering  35.  November  29  of  the  same  year  came  a  change  of 
law  by  which,  instead  of  the  35  supervisors,  13  were  appointed,  as  before,  for  ISeouca- 
tional  districts  into  which  the  State  was  to  be  divided  by  the  State  board,  these  super- 
visors to  subdivide  the  counties  in  their  jurisdiction  into  school  districts  and  appoint 
for  each  5  directors.  May  22, 1673,  another  law  provided,  instead  of  the  county  court, 
5  elective  school  directors  for  each  county,  who  should  choose  one  of  their  number  as 
president  and  county  snperiutendent,  should  divide  their  county  into  convenient  school 
districts,  and  should  cause  to  be  elected  in  each  district  yearly,  in  September,  3  school 
trustees.  In  1875  a  new  constitution  dropped  the  Stat<e  snperintendencv ;  reorganized 
the  State  board  of  education  to  make  it  include  the  governor,  comptroller,  anu  secre- 
tary of  state;  and  left  other  school  officers  to  be  determined  by  new  laws.  Such  laws 
in  1876  and  1879  made  the  county  judge  in  each  county  substantially  the  chief  school 
officer  there,  with  3  examiners  of  teacners  for  the  county  and  3  trustees  for  each  com- 
munity school  allowed  to  be  organized  within  it,  except  in  cities  and  towns  that  had 
assumed  or  should  assume  control  of  the  public  free  schools  within  their  limits,  ex- 
aminers and  trustees  to  be  apiK>inted  by  the  judge. 

OTEQUt  FKATUBSS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  age  for  free  schooling  was  6  to  18  ftx)m  1870  to  the  autumn  of  1876;  thereafter, 
8  to  14,  a  shorter  period  than  in  an  v  other  State.  During  the  earlier  years  mentioned, 
attendance  was  compulsory  for  all  children  of  school  age  in  cood  health  not  taught 
elsewhere  or  excused  because  of  distance  from  a  public  school,  danger  from  Indian^, 
or  prevalence  of  infectious  disease.  Since  1876  it  nas  been  so  entirely  voluntary  that 
some  county  judges  think  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  compulsory  svstem  to  secure 
a  fair  attendance.  The  schools  for  white  and  those  for  colored  pupils  Iiave  been  kept 
separate  since  the  institution  of  the  State  system,  and  from  1875  nave  been  required 
to  be  so ;  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  proper 
officer,  and,  up  to  1876-^77,  received  pay  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held ; 
since  that  time,  according  also  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  The  studies 
prescribed  are  only  the  elementary  English  ones;  but  towns  and  cities  that  have 
assumed  control  of  their  own  schools,  as  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  do,  may  have 
what  ^ades  and  studies  they  think  fit.  Local  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  not 
authorized  under  the  later  school  laws,  except  in  such  towns  and  cities,  and  are  there 
restricted  to  5  mills  on  $1,  to  be  voted  only  by  the  taxpayers  as  an  addition  to  the  pro 
rata  of  the  available  school  fund  received  from  the  State.  This  fund  (which  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  children  of  school  a^e  in  each  community)*  is  derived  from  a 
poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  citizen,  from  the  interest  on  a  permanent  fund  now  of  more 
than  $4,000,000,  and  frt>m  appropriations,  not  to  exceed  i  of  the  State  revenue,  made 
biennially  by  the  legislature. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  revised  school  system  of  1876,  which  came  in  with  many  plandits,  reached  the 
height  of  its  infiuence  in  1878-79.  The  zest  of  novelty  by  that  time  was  gone,  and  such 
great  inherent  defects  as  want  of  active  State  and  countv  sunervision.  of  normal  train- 
ing for  the  teachers,  and  ofprovision  for  local  taxation  for  tne  schools  began  to  show 
their  influence;  hence  in  1879-^80  the  slenderly  remunerated  county  judges,  ^dio  had 
been  put  in  place  of  county  superintendents  of  free  schools,  in  many  cases  failed  to 
send  reports  to  the  State  board  of  education.  Thus,  although  a  census  showed  that 
tbero  were  26,SK25  more  children  entitled  to  free  schooling,  and  although  5  more 
counties  and  apparently  5  more  towns  or  cities  had  organized  school  communities,  the 
whole  number  of  these  communities  reported  was  303  less  than  in  the  year  beforo ;  the 
number  of  public  schools  reported,  280  less;  and  the  reported  enrolment  in  those 

1  The  «chool  commanity,  -which  answers  here  substantially  to  a  school  district  elsewhere,  is  a  volan- 
tarv  association  of  persons  lirlng  in  the  same  neighborhood  In  any  coanty  for  the  establishment  and 
ninintenanceof  a  school  for  ihoir  .ohildren.  When  recognised  by  the  ooimty  judge,  it  is  ontitlod  to  a 
shaco  uf  Iheiatate  fimdi. 
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schools,  instead  of  rising  to  meet  the  increase  of  school  children,  decreased  by  5,868. 
Partly  from  the  same  caase,  too,  the  receipts  for  schools,  as  reported,  show  an  apparent 
falling  ofif  of  $191,151;  the  expenditures  for  them,  a  diniiuution  of  $lb8,058;  wlule  the 
already  short  school  term  (only  73.7  days  in  1878-79)  seems  to  have  been  further 
shortened  by  2  full  days  upon  an  average  for  the  whole  State.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  goin^  to  demonstrate  the  defectiveness  of  the  existing  system,  the  State  board 
of  education  in  1880  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  restoration  of  the  State  super- 
intendency  and  local  taxes  in  aid  of  the  State  funds  for  schools,  with  fuller  provision 
for  State  normal  training,  while  from  several  of  the  county  judges  came  expressions 
of  the  need  of  restoring  also  county  superinteudency  and  even  compulsory  attendance 
on  the  schools,  some  also  calling  for  a  restoration  of  the  fixed  school  district  instead 
of  the  uncertain  and  shifting  school  community. 

r£sum£  for  ten  years. 

The  Iree  school  system  instituted  in  1870  under  the  constitution  of  1868  encountered 
the  strong  prejudices  then  prevailing  in  the  South  against  northern  methods  and  laws 
that  bore  traces  of  their  northern  stamp.  These  prejudices  were  especially  intense 
against  including  the  negro  ])opuIation  among  those  eutitled  to  free  schooling  by  the 
State  and  agai  nst  local  taxes  lor  the  maintenance  of  any  schools.  Hence,  there  were  i  n 
the  iirst  years,  besides  the  burning  of  the  school-houses  for  colored  i)eople  and  a  social 
ostracism  of  the  teachers,  efforts  to  prevent  by  legal  processes  the  collection  of  the 
local  tax  for  educating  either  white  or  colored  youth.  In  spite  of  these  hindrances 
the  new  school  officers  worked  on.  A  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  people 
soon  came  to  aid  their  efforts,  and  the  record  of  the  first  three  years  showed  a  sub- 
stantial gain.  For  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  superinteudency  more  of  the 
soil,  and  hence  in  better  favor  with  the  people,  under  which  some  advance  was  made. 
But  opposition  was  not  silenced,  and  in  1875,  1876,  and  afterwards  it  showed  its 
strength  by  breaking  down  the  reconstruction  constitution  of  1868,  by  the  obliteration 
of  the  school  system  founded  on  it,  and  by  the  institution  of  a  wholly  new  one,  which 
made  the  opening  of  schools  in  any  community  entirely  volimtary ;  made  attendance 
on  them,  if  established,  likewise  wholly  so;  did  away  with  the  supervision  of  edu- 
cated officers;  shortened  from  12  years  to  6  jrears  the  ordinary  time  for  free  schooling 
by  the  State ;  allowed  this  to  be  shortened  still  more  by  permitting  communities  to  use 
a  years  school  funds  for  a  school-house,  instead  of  for  teaching ;  and,  except  in  cities 
and  towns,  made  no  provision  for  allowing  even  those  who  wished  to  do  so  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  extension  of  their  educational  ailvantages  beyond  mere  elementary 
studies  and  a  4  months'  annual  term  of  school.  This  is  the  system  that  in  18ri0  stiLL 
existed,  but  which  had  so  demonstrated  its  inherent  weaknesses  that  the  chief  State 
officers  were  urging  its  improvement. — (Printed  and  manuscript  reports,  State  consti- 
tutions, and  laws.) 

Owing  to  the  comparative  fulness  with  which  educational  statistics  have  been  re- 
ported since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  State  system,  a  comx>arison  has  been 
made  between  the  figures  for  1876-77  and  those  for  1879-*80,  instead  of  attempting  to 
show  the  educationiu  movement  for  the  whole  decennial  period. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  agente  of  the  Peabody  fund  have  granted  from  1874  to  1880  inclusive  $49,850 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  Texas,  in  the  earlier  years  chiefly  to  encourage 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  graded  schools,  in  the  later  ones  largely  lor  the 
fuller  preparation  of  trained  teachers. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


STATISTICS. 

Cities. 

Popnlation. 
census  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
inpnblio 
scbools. 

Averaf^o 
dailv   at- 
tendance. 

Nnmber 
of  public 
schools. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
loro. 

Houston  ......... 

16.513 
20,507 

2,746 
3,022 

1,601 
1,584 

1,060 
934 

23 
20 

23 
22 

$1R,34G 
17,  C32 

^Tf  Antonio 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Houston  reported  2  brick  and  9  frame  school  buildings  in  1879-^80,  all  in  good  order, 
having  purchased  during  the  year  1  with  grounds  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Of  its  school 
population  1,528  were  white  and  1,218  colored,  of  Avhoni  688  whites  and  457  colored 
Lad  not  attended  school,  being  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population.  Of  the 
23  teachers  employed  14  were  white  females  and  6  colored  females,  leaving  but  1  white 
male  and  2  colored  male  teachers.    All  were  paid  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $41.5U 
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The  schools  ooDtinned  to  be  classed  as  1  high,  3  grammar;  10  primary,  and  a  city  nor- 
mal school,  and  were  tanght  8  months.  There  was  a  decrease  in  number  of  school 
age  of  222  from  previons  year,  of  1&5  in  enrolment,  of  106  in  average  daily  attendance, 
and  of  8  in  teachers,  while  in  schools  there  was  an  increase  of  9. — (City  return.) 

San  AnUmio  in  l^:j79-^d)  had  5  school  buildings,  mostly  of  stone,  with  22  rooms  for 
study  and  recitation,  and  1, 100  sittings.  The  public  schools  consisted  of  a  high  school 
and  19  different  graded  schools^  one  of  them  for  colored  pupils,  and  were  classed  as 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  this  last  having  a  4  years'  course,  while  below  it  there 
were  6  gnules  of  1  year  eacn,  4  being  primary  and  4  grammar.  Of  the  22  teachers 
employed  1»  were  females.  In  children  of  school  age  there  was  an  increase  of  892 ; 
iu  enrolment,  of  160;  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  176;  in  schools,  of  14,  and  in 
teachers,  of  3.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property  remained  $45,000.  This  city 
is  considered  as  one  school  district,  and  the  schools  are  free  to  all  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  18  inclusive.  Educatioually  San  Antonio  is  said  to  be  the  richest  city  in  the 
State.  In  private  and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  enrolment  of  about  l,00O.~-(City 
return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Two  such  institutions  were  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1879  to  prepare  teaohers  for 
the  free  schools,  one  of  them  for  colored  pupils. 

The  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute  (for  whites),  Hnntsville,  was  established  in 
October,  under  an  act  approved  April  21, 1879,  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  the  agent  of  the 
Peabody  fund,  having  ofiered  $6,000  a  year  for  two  years  in  aid  of  such  a  school  (with 
the  expectation  of  continuing  the  gift  annually)  if  the  State  would  provide  an  equal 
amount.  The  legislature  responded  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  appropriating  $14,000 
annually  for  the  school  and  providing  for  its  installation  in  the  buildings  formerly 
used  by  Austin  College,  Hnntsville.  u  these  should  be  conveyed  by  valid  title  to 
the  State  with  their  grounds.  The  bill  was  promptly  approved  by  the  governor.  An 
efficient  principal,  eminent  for  educational  services  in  Georgia,  was  engaged,  with  2 
assistants,  since  increased  to  5,  and  the  first  session  began  on  Friday,  October  10. 
Two  courses  of  a  year  each,  an  elementarv  and  an  advanced,  were  established,  with 
arrangements  for  a  model  practice  school.  Students  were  to  be  admitted  only  on 
proof  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  fi^e  schools,  the  aim 
not  being  to  train  them  in  these  studies,  but  in  the  philosophy  of  human  culture  and 
in  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  governing  a  school.  They  wore  all  to  pledge 
themselves  beforehand  to  teach  in  the  public  ftee  schools  of  their  legislative  districts 
at  least  a  year  after  leaving  the  Institute.  The  principal,  Mr.  Bernard  Mallon.  died 
October  21.  only  11  days  after  the  opening  exercises,  but  another  of  proved  skill  was 
immediately  chosen,  and  in  the  first  year  107  students  were  enrolled,  of^whom  40  gradu- 
ated and  39  engaged  in  teaching.  A  summer  session  was  subsequently  held  for  teach- 
ers already  engaged  in  school  work. — (State  report,  return,  catalogue,  dtc.) 

The  school  for  colored  students,  Prairie  View,  commencing  October  6,  1879,  was 
organized  by  legislative  enactment  approved  April  19  of  that  vear,  with  a  principal 
and  2  assistants.  There  were  60  pupils  in  the  first  5  months,  witn  an  average  of  49  at- 
tending, of  whom  all  but  10  were  State  students  whose  entire  expenses  were  paid.  An 
hour  and  a  half  of  labor  a  day  in  farm  and  garden  was  required  of  each  one.  Some 
embarrassment  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  students  were  generally  lacking  in  pre- 
paratory attainments,  but  commendable  progress  was  made.  The  law  requires  the 
admission  of  at  least  1  student  from  each  congressional  district  and  3  from  the  State 
at  large. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

These  for  1880  were  Ti  Hot  son  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  Austin  (1876);  Ameri- 
can Normal  School,  Kelly  ville  (1878);  Yorktown  Normal  School,  Yorktown  (187o),  and 
Whitesboro'  Normal,  Whitesboro*  (1H80). 

Tillotson  Institute,  one  of  the  chartered  schools  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, is  for  the  colored  race.  It  and  the  2  following  were  so  far  recognized  by  the 
State  as  to  receive  State  fnnds  for  educating  pupils  in  common  school  studies.  It  had 
178  under  instruction  in  1879-^80,  of  whom  1^  were  present  in  the  last  term,  while  50 
tanght  in  the  schools  of  their  race  within  the  year.  It  began  to  occupy  an  excellent 
new  building  near  the  State  capitol  in  1880.  The  school  at  Kellyville  reported  101 
normal  pupils,  under  5  instructors,  and  graduated  2,  both  engaging  in  teaching.  York- 
town  Normal,  with  3  instructors,  nad  139  pupils  in  English  and  Carman  studies,  with- 
out indication  as  to  how  many  of  these  were  normal.  That  at  Whitesboro',  opening 
in  tbe  autumn  of  1880,  presented  no  list  of  pupils  for  that  year,  but  offered  instrucrion 
under  5  teaohers  in  6  years  of  primary  and  grammar  school  studies,  with  the  option, 
beyond  that,  of  either  a  commercial  or  a  semicoUegiate  course,  the  latter  arrangea 
in  6  schools.  Its  sx>eoifically  normal  instruction  was  not  to  begin  till  Ibdl. — (Repots 
and  returns.) 
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TEACHBRA'  INSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  institntes  are  not  reqnired  by  law  to  be  held,  and  no  information  of  any 
©oonty  inatitntes  which  may  have  been  held  during  IHT^-'SO  is  at  hand.  In  San 
Antonio  institntes  or  teachers'  meetings  were  held  nearly  every  Satnrdav,  in  which 
instruction  was  given  with  gratifying  results  in  the  theory  and  practice  ot  teaching. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAJU 

The  teachers  of  Texas  now  have  the  valuable  assistance  in  their  work  of  the  Texas 
Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly  issued  at  Austin  and  edited  by  Hon.  O.  N.  HoUings- 
worth,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  assisted  by  Mrs.  HoUingsworth.  The  first 
number  was  issued  in  August,  1880.  Its  aim  is  to  keep  teachers  iniormed  as  to  official 
proceedings  of  the  State  lM>ard  of  education,  to  discuss  the  various  school  systems  and 
methods  of  progressive  educators,  and  to  give  the  mature  thoughts  of  experienced  and 
distinguished  educators. 

SECONDAKY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  6CHOOIJ9. 

There  is  very  little  definite  information  relating  to  thehi^h  schools  for  1879-'80.  but 
from  such  as  has  come  relating  to  that  and  former  years  it  is  known  that  such  scnools 
have  been  sustained  in  Brenham,  Denison,  Houston,  and  San  Antonio.  In  Sherman 
there  was  added  in  ISTIMSO  to  the  public  graded  course  a  class  in  the  first  high  school 
year.  The  school  in  San  Antonio  had  a  4  years'  course  and  employed  2  teachers,  but 
the  number  in  attendance  was  not  given.  The  Brenham  high  school  in  1877  hoped 
soon  to  fit  pupils  for  college;  in  1878  classical  and  scientific  courses  were  established. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  reporting,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  tae  appendix ;  for  summa- 
ries of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Conmusaioner 
preceding. 

SUPEjaOR  INSTKUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  universities  and  colleges  which  send  reports  for  1879-'80  or  for  a  later  year  are 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown:  Baylor  University,  Independence;  Austin  Col- 
lege, Sherman;  Trinity  University,  Tonuacana;  Waco  University,  Waco,  and  Marvin 
College,  Waxahachie.  Two  of  them  were  under  Methodist  Bpiscopal  control;  2 
Baptist,  and  2  Presbyterian.  The  5  first  mentioned  had  a  total  of  412  undergiudnate 
students  in  1 879-^80;  Marvin  College  did  not  report  statistics  of  attendance  for  that 
year  I  most  of  them  had  primanr  as  well  as  preparatory  oourses  of  study,  all  had 
classical  courses  of  4  years,  and  4  had  scientific  courses  of  equal  length :  5  gave 
instruction  in  commercial  and  business  studies;  1  had  a  department  of  law,  1  a 
department  of  theology,  and  another  a  special  theological  course ;  all  gave  instruction 
in  1  or  more  modem  languages,  and  2  in  Hebrew ;  french  is  taught  in  all  but  1,  and 
German  in  all  but  1;  Spanish,  in  3;  Italian,  in  1.  Four  make  provision  for  teaching 
music,  and  3  for  instruction  In  iirtistio  and  ornamental  branches  also,  the  latter 
admitting  both  sexes. 

From  ^ado  College,  Salado;  Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College,  Mansfield;  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Brownsville,  and  Henderson  College,  Henderson,  no  late  information 
has  been  received.    Texas  Military  Institute  was  closed  in  1880,  not  to  be  reopened. 

Of  the  6  institutions  reporting,  2  have  been  organized  since  1870:  Marvin  College  in 
1872  and  the  Southwestern  University  (under  its  present  name)  in  1873.  The  latter 
reports  a  steady  in<»ea8e  in  attendance  since  openingunder  its  new  charter.  Austin 
CoUege  was  moved  from  Huntsville  to  Sherman  in  1878,  its  former  buildings  at  Hunts- 
Yille  being  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School  for  whites. 

The  State  board  of  eduoatioB,  in  its  report  for  187^'80.  and  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  its  meetingin  1880,  recommended  to  the  legislature  tho  immediate 
establishment  of  the  State  umversity  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  1876,  which 
directs  the  legislature  to  inaugurate  the  university  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  sets 
aside  a  million  acres  of  land  for  its  endowment.^ 

For  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix 
and  a  snmmaiy  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

■Later  infonnation  shows  that  definite  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  eetabliahment  of  the 
vniveaity. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  W031EN. 

Women  were,  at  last  aocouiits,  admitted  od  equal  terms  with  men  in  6  of  the  9  col- 
leges and  universities  above  mentioned.  There  were  also  8  institutions  exclusively 
for  women,  of  which  all  hut  1  were  authorized  by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees. 

The  5  which  report  for  1680  had  a  total  of  298  students  in  collegiate  courses.  These 
extended  over  4  years  in  all,  except  Bryan  Female  Institute,  Bryau,  organized  in  1^73, 
but  not  chartered  as  a  college.  Another  of  the  H  referred  to  was  organized  since  1870, 
the  Young  Ladies'  School  of  the  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown  (1875).  This 
school  is  operated  under  the  same  charter,  trustees,  curator,  and  faculty  as  the  uni- 
versity, but  has  a  schedule  of  studies  entirely  distinct. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  for  women,  see  Table  VUI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scieulific  and  industrial  instruction,  as  well  as  literary  training,  is  provided  for  in 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  Organized  in  1876  on  the 
basis  of  the  congressional  land  grant,  the  college  has  a  domain  of  2,416  acres,  about 
equally  divided  into  woodlands  and  rolling  prairie.  The-schools  are  (1)  mathematics. 
(2)  English  language  and  literature,  (3)  ancient  languages,  (4)  modem  languages,  (5) 
agriculture  and  chemistry,  (6)  moral  philosophy,  and  (7)  applied  mathematics.  Thexe 
were  114  students  in  187SM80  against  6  in  1876.  The  presiaent  and  faculty  recommend 
in  the  report  to  the  governor  for  1879-^80  that  the  present  systom  of  elective  schools 
be  abolished  and  a  well  arranged  curriculum  of  4  years'  study  be  substituted,  allow* 
ing  the  Latin  and  Spanish  languages  as  optional  studies^  but  excluding  Greek  and 
French,  and  making  a  certain  amount  of  daily  labor  on  farm  or  in  shop  compulsory. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  a  department  of  Trinity,  University,  Tchnacana 
(Cumberland  Presbyterian),  and  in  Baylor  University,  Independence  (Baptist),  which 
presents  a  special  theological  course  lor  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
former  i-eports  14  undergraduate  students  during  1878-*79,  the  latter  11. 

There  was  no  school  for  legal  training,  the  law«  department  of  Trinity  Univeraity 
having  been  suspended  in  1878-79. 

The  only  medical  school  reporting  is  the  Texas  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Gal- 
veston. In  this  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  those  prescribed  by  the  American 
Meilical  Association :  3  years  of  medical  study,  including  2  terms  of  lectures,  the  latter 
extending  over  20  weeks.  The  student  must  also  have  atAAnded  the  hospital  clinics 
and  dissected  during  2  courses. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Austin,  founded  in  1856,  reported  for 
the  year  ending  March  1, 1880,  good  order,  discipline,  and  harmony  prevailing  in  all 
the  depai-tments ;  pupils  advancing  rapidly  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language ; 
new  studies  introduced,  philosophy  being  added  in  three  classes;  and  articulation  and 
lip  reading  taught  to  21  out  of  the  64  pupils  present.  Work  in  the  shoe  shops  and 
practical  ^ssons  in  farming  and  gardening  entered  into  the  instruction  for  boys;  the 
girls  were  taught  to  sew  and  to  do  housework. — (Report.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BUND. 

The  Texas  Institution  of  Learning  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  founded  in  1858,  reports 
485  inmates  since  September,  1874  (no  records  prior  to  that),  and  84  in  June,  1880. 
Fourteen  instructors,  3  of  them  blind,  and  10  emplov^s  were  also  connected  with  the 
institution  in  1880.  Although  additional  accommodations  were  pi-ovided  in  1878-79, 
there  was  still  great  overcrowding  of  the  building,  and  the  need  of  su£Qcient  room  to 
domicile  the  sexes  apart  was  felt.  This  institution  has  3  departments,  literary,  musi- 
cal, and  mechanical.  In  the  first  the  common  branches,  ancient  and  modem  uistory, 
natural  philoeoi>hy,  and  natural  history  were  taught;  in  the  second,  vocal  and  instn^ 
mental  music  ;  in  the  third,  broom,  mattress,  and  pillow  making,  cane  seating,  piano 
and  organ  tuning  and  repairing.  Special  attention  is  paid  in  this  (as  in  other  similar 
institutions)  to  the  study  of  music,  over  one-half  of  the  pupils  studying  this  branch. 
Piano  tuning,  introduced  in  1877-'78,  has  been  taught  with  some  success,  and  the  in- 
tention is,  with  suitable  rooms  and  appliances,  to  gradoate  first  class  tuners  and  re- 
pairers.—(Report  and  retumO 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEXAS  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  in  session  at  Mexia  from  Juno  29  to  July  1, 1880.  A  nnion  with 
the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  was  effected,  the  body  to  be  called  by  the  title 
nsed  aboye.  After  the  calling  of  the  meeting  to  order  and  an  introductory  address  by 
Dr.  R.  C.  Burleson,  of  Waco  University,  Governor  O.  M.  Roberts  reviewed  the  policy 
of  his  administration  in  reference  to  public  education  and  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  perfecting  a  thorough  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  State ;  Hon.  O.  N.  Hol- 
lingsworth  spoke  on  taxation  for  school  purposes;  Dr.  W.  C.  Crane,  On  the  best  method 
of  securing  a  regular  attendance  of  pupils ;  Prof.  O.  H.  Cooper,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Texas  University.  A  lecture  on  "English  grammar''  by  Prof.  Smith  Ragsdale, 
an  essay  on  the  "English  language,"  and  the  adoption  of  resolutions  favoring  the 
organization  of  the  University  of  Texas  atan  early  date  were  also  reported.  Memorials 
were  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  m  regard  to  changes  in  the  school  law 
and  in  regard  to  securing  donations  for  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
State.  The  subjects  of  music,  depth  of  mind,  and  elocution  were  treated  by  Miss  Lay, 
Dr.  Crane,  and  Professor  Hudson  in  the  order  named.  A  prolonged  discussion  on 
changes  in  the  public  school  laws  was  participated  in  b^  different  members,  and  after 
the  business  of  the  association  was  attended  to  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  assemble  at 
CoTsicana  in  June,  1681. — (Texas  Journal  of  Education.) 

BAST  TEXAS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  semiannual  meeting  of  this  association  seems  to  have  been  in  session  at  Danger- 
field  in  January,  1880.  The  proceedings  reported  below  are  those  of  a  meeting  at 
Kellyville  in  1880,  month  not  given.  Here,  too,  the  subject  of  a  State  university  was 
discussed,  and  steps  were  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  an  educational  joumal, 
which  aj^peared  subsequently,  August,  1880,  as  the  Texas  Journal  of  Education.  At 
the  evening  session  the  topic  under  discussion  was  *'  The  duty  of  the  State  to  educate 
her  citizens."  During  the  debate  the  different  speakers  favored,  on  one  side, "  a  lib- 
eral system  of  popular  education;"  on  the  other,  ^'edqcation  in  the  elementary 
brancnes  only."  The  second  day's  proceedings  were  marked  especially  by  a  report  of 
a  committee  on  the  public  tteQ  school  system.  The  committee  recommended  the  adox>- 
tion  of  the  following  resolutions:  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  association,  the  system 
of  pnblic  schools  now  prevailing  in  Texas,  involving  the  community  svstem  and  the 
plan  of  general  appropriation  instead  of  local  taxation,  should  not  be  changed  in  any 
essential  particular  until,  after  fair  and  full  trial,  it  had  been  found  to  be  inefficient; 
that  private  schools  in  different  neighborhoods  be  made  as  far  as  possible  the  com- 
munity schools,  and  that  their  teachers  be  allowed  by  law  to  charge  pupils  within  the 
scholastic  age  tuition  fees  for  studies  other  than  those  which  are  fj^e  by  law ;  that  the 
school  authorities  have  the  privilege  of  paying  to  teachers  of  well  known  skill  and 
ex[>erienco,  under  some  circumstances,  more  than  is  now  permitted ;  and  that  the 
legislature  at  its  next  session  be  asked  to  take  the  matter  of  a  wise  system  of  snper- 
Tision  for  the  public  schools  into  serious  consideration,  and  to  make  such  enactments 
as  the  premises  may  require.  The  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Marshall  in  July, 
1681. — (Texas  Journal  of  Education. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  O.  'S.  HOLLncoswoRTH,  secretary  qf  State  board  (ffedueatum,  Auttin. 

Hon.  J.  C.  DftGresa  was  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  edncation  from  April,  1871,  nntil  the  latter 
part  of  1873 ;  Mr.  Hollingsworth  the  same  from  1874  to  1876 ;  since  then,  •ecietaiy  of  State  board. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIOKAIi  STATTS 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

187a-7a 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTKNDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-20) 

Toath  5-20  in  conimon  schools. 
Whole   enrolment   in   public 

schools. 
Average  daily  attendance. .... 

76,375 
65,384 
72,713 

84,946 
70,904 
76,643 

88,706 
83,485 
89,475 

89,541 
70,918 
78,139 

50,023 

87 

55 

87.451 
72,093* 
74,069 

50,023 
85 

57 

5,fl8ft 

77,981 

Per  cent,  ef  enrolment  on  youth 
of  school  age. 

Per  cent,  of  average  attend- 
ance on  youth  of  school  age. 

Youth  5-20  in  other  than  com- 
mon schools. 

Youth  5-20  in  all  schools 

95 

6,879 
72,263 

2,174 

2,576 

116 

90 

4,913 
75,817 

2,160 

2.503 

119 



SCHOOL     DISTRICTS    AND 
SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  —. 

2,168 

2,637 

118 

2,224 

2,762 

112 

Number  of  public  schools  . .... 
Average  time  of  school  in  days. 
Towns  using  the  town  school 
system. 

TSACHSRS  AND  THKIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public 

schools. 
Women  teaching  in  the  public 

schools. 
W  hole  number  of  public  school 

t-eachers. 
Number  who  have  attended  a 

2,545 
122 

684 
3,467 
4,151 

316 

671 
3,544 
4,215 

317 

601 
3,613 
4,114 

375 

667 
3,739 
4,406 

393 

$45  62 
25  65 

$516,253 
625,057 

Vermont  normal  school. 
Averaire  monthlv  nav  of  men. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOMB  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipt  for  public  schools 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  . . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Amount  of  State  fund  available 

$532,111 
575,275 

'$699,'498' 

$486,408 

$548,815 
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TICS  OF  TERMONT— 1870-»71  TO  1879-»80. 


1875-76. 

187^-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease  since 
1870-71. 

92,577 
69,013 
71,325 

39,474 

92,925 
69,708 
73,353 

45,318 
79 

49 

6,183 

75,891 

2,373 

2,545 

122 

7 

720 
3,608 
4,328 

434 

$34  44 
21  60 

$548,253 
537,153 

$669,087 

92,831 
71,366 
73,081 

48,638 
79 

42 

4,796 

76,162 

...... ...• 

74,269 
77,521 

49,231 

73,952 
75,238 

48,606 

D. 
D. 

D. 

317 
2,283 

625 

J. 
I. 

8,568 
2.525 

77 

43 

6,175 
75,188 

2,371 

2,519 

121 

5,078 
79,347 

2,350 

2,573 

126 

7 

783 
3,669 
4,452 

446 

$29  12 
19  04 

$528,119 
496,169 

$669,087 

7,123 
81,075 

2,359 

2.597 

125 

7 

. 

725 
3,601 
4,326 

544 

$27  84 
17  44 

$417,491 
454,285 

$669,087 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
D. 

2,045 
1,728 

9 
24 

1 

I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 

244 

8,812 

185 
21 

124 

& 

671 

D. 

D. 

D. 

I. 

D. 
D. 

D. 
D. 

f8 

68 

126 

98 

$1  28 
1  60 

$110,628 

41,884 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

•M 

3,688 
4,359 

I3ii 

$30  44 
20  00 

$516,893 
511,101 

17A 

$37  24 
22  48 

$480,158 
565,045 

D. 

1:^,123 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Tho  chief  officer  is  a  State  saperintendent  of  education,  who  is  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature at  each  biennial  session. 

Town  school  officers  are  town  snperintendentB,  elected  annually  by  the  people,  and, 
where  the  district  system  has  been  abolished,  boards  of  .3  or  6  school  directors,  elected 
for  :^  years,  one-third  goin^  out  each  year.  A  county  examining  board  for  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  is  appointed  by  the  town  superintendents  at  their  annual  meeting. 

Districts  have  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  coUector  of  taxes,  a  treasurer,  1  or  3  auditors, 
and  a  prudential  committee  of  3,  elected  by  the  voters  for  1  year.  Women  may  vote 
in  school  meetings  and  have  been  eligible  to  the  offices  of  town  clerk  and  town  super- 
intendent of  schools  since  1880. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Each  town  must  sustain  one  or  more  schools  in  which  are  taught  the  common  school 
branches,  free  hand  drawing,  history,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  good 
behavior ;  and  any  town  may  establish  one  or  more  higher  schools  if  a  maiority  of  the 
voters  so  desire.  Text  books  are  furnished  by  the  town  or  district  to  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  buy  them.  Public  schools  are  supported  by  district  taxation, 
the  income  of  town  school  ftiuds  and  of  the  United  States  deposit  funds.  The  interest 
on  the  last  is  distributed  to  towns  and  gores  of  land  on  the  basis  of  population.  One- 
half  of  the  district  and  town  school  monevs  is  apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  children  attending  public  school,  the  other  half  without  regard  to  tne  school  popu- 
lation; but  when  the  sum  to  be  apportioned  reaches  |1,200  or  more  two-thirds  of  it 
are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  attendance.  If  the  selectmen  of  any  town  neglect  or 
refuse  to  assess,  collect,  or  appropriate  the  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  such  town 
forfeits  to  the  county  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  the 
tax,  with  costs.  Teachers  of  district  schools  must  have  certificates  of  qualification 
and  must  make  report  of  school  statistics  or  forfeit  pay.  County  teachers'  institutes 
must  be  held  by  the  State  superintendent  on  the  written  application  of  a  specified 
number  of  teachers,  and  less  formal  meetings  of  like  character  may  be  held  in  counties 
that  do  not  call  for  institutes. 

Attendance  on  public  schools  of  children  between  8  and  14  is  required  for  at  least  3 
months  in  the  year  imless  they  have  been  otherwise  instructed.  The  employment  in 
factories  of  children  who  have  not  complied  with  this  law  is  forbidden,  and  a  penalty 
of  from  (10  to  129  is  imposed  on  parents,  guardians,  or  employers  who  violate  tne  law. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  school  system  made  by  law  within  the  decade 
are  these :  In  1870-71  towns  were  authorized  to  abolish  their  school  districts  and  place 
their  schools  under  a  town  board  of  school  directors,  whose  chairman  should  be  sub- 
stantially town  superintendent.  In  1674  the  State  board  of  education,  which  had  ex- 
isted from  1856  and  had  done  much  good  work,  was  abolished,  as  well  as  its  executive 
secretaryship,  and  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  education  was  created,  with 
powers  less  extensive.  In  1876  an  amendment  to  the  law  of  1870  allowed  town  school 
directors  (for  whose  chairmen  only  pay  had  been  provided)  to  reoeive  such  pay  as 
their  town  might  vote  them  at  the  time  of  their  election.  Another  authorized  towns 
that  had  abohshed  the  district  system  to  restore  it  after  5  years.  Provision  was  made 
too  for  county  boards  to  examine  teachers ;  the  establishment  of  schools  for  tratninf 
teachers  in  connection  with  any  graded  school  with  no  normal  school  adjacent  was 
allowed,  and  free  hand  drawing  was  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in  com- 
mon schools.  In  1878  the  holding  of  brief  educational  meetings  of  a  day  and  evening 
each  in  counties  that  should  not  call  for  teachers'  institutes  was  authorized  and  en- 
tered on,  and  the  continuance  of  the  3  State  normal  schools  till  1890^  on  certain  con- 
ditions, was  assured.  In  1880  women  were  made  voters  in  school  meeting^  and  eligible 
to  town  and  district  school  offices ;  the  Vermont  College  of  Teachers  was  incorporated, 
to  give  greater  ability  for  working  out  its  aims,  which  were  to  raise  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  schools,  to  encourage  more  thorougn  preparation  for  school  teaching,  and 
to  make  teaching  a  more  permanent  profession.  School  districts,  too,  were  required 
to  make  their  20  weeks  of  school  consecutive  for  10  weeks  in  the  early  part  and  10  in 
the  later  part  of  every  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Ko  census  of  youth  of  school  age  having  been  taken  for  the  last  two  years  of  the 
decade,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  number  of  children  in  the  public  schools 
maintained  the  comparatively  high  proportion  (nearly  79  per  cent,  on  youth  of  school 
age)  reported  in  1877~*78.  A  considerable  increase  of  youth  in  private  and  church 
schools  made  up  in  large  measure  for  the  lessened  number  in  the  public  schools,  and. 
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on  the  whole,  there  were  1,728  more  under  instruction;  but  the  average  attendance 
on  the  public  schools  fell  off  by  625,  and  against  this  there  is  no  recorded  offset.  With 
the  diminution  of  public  school  pupils  there  appears  also  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  teachers  in  State  schools,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  9  districts  and  of  24 
schools ;  but  if  this  was  a  real  falling  off  it  probably  was  fully  made  up  by  the  higher 
average  quality  of  those  employed,  as  d8  more,  544  in  all,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  whole  number  than  in  any  previous  year,  had  been  instructed  in  the  normal 
schools. 

B±6VMt  FOR  TEN  TEAB6. 

The  showing  for  the  decade  is  better  than  for  the  last  year  of  it.  If  the  number  of 
youth  entitled  to  free  schoolhig  continued  the  same  as  in  1877-78,  there  was  in  the 
ten  years  then  ending  an  increase  of  1(5,456  such  youth.  Of  these,  somewhat  more 
than  half  had  been  gathered  into  the  State  schools,  besides  244  more  in  private  and 
church  schools.  The  additional  State  scholars  (8,568)  were  taught  in  185  more  dis- 
tricts, by  175  more  teachers,  and  on  an  average  for  9  more  days  each  year,  the  quality 
of  the  teaching,  moreover,  being  doubtless  better  in  the  main,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  year  ^8  more  teachers  than  in  the  first  (544  in  all)  had  been  trained  at  the 
State  normal  schools.  There  were  21  additional  public  schools.  On  the  whole,  then, 
there  seems  to  have  been  fair  advance^  notwithstanding  a  diminution  in  the  funds  for 
State  school  work  and  consequently  in  the  wages  of  teachers,  the  disbursements  of 
the  former  being  |»32,123  less  in  1880  than  in  1871,  and  the  decrease  in  the  latter  $17.78 
for  males  and  $8.21  for  femtdes  since  1874. 

CXTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFriCERS. 

There  still  apx>ear8  to  be  no  general  provision  in  the  law  for  officers  of  city  school 
systems.  In  Burlington  there  is  a  board  of  school  commissioners  of  5,  composed  of 
one  from  each  ward;  in  Butland,  a  board  of  education  of  9  members.  Both  have  city 
superintendents  of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Citiea. 

PopalatioD. 
censoa  of 

1880. 

Children  of 
Bchoolage.a 

Enrolment 
in  public 
Bohools. 

Number  of 
teachera. 

Expend!, 
tore. 

finrlinfrton   •«.«.      .•..•••••«••••••.• 

11,364 
12,149 

8.258 
8,432 

1,566 
2,396 

82 
64 

$19,250 
32,643 

Rutland ^ 

a  In  1878. 
ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Burlington  in  1879-^80  reported  30  common  schools,  with  1  male  and  31  female  teach- 
ers, 3  of  whom  had  attended  a  Vermont  normal  school.  The  schools  were  classed  as 
high,  grammar,  intermediate,  primary,  and  mixed  grades,  the  last  including  2  evening 
acnoob  held  through  the  winter  and  fall  terms,  with  an  enrolment  of  130  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  81.  A  slight  decrease  in  the  general  attendance  was  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  infections  diseases.  Teachers'  meetings  were  held  on  alternate 
Saturday  forenoons  during  term  time  for  the  year. — (State  and  city  reports.) 

BuUand  for  1879-^60  reported  42  common  schools,  with  7  male  and  57  remale  teachers 
employed,  the  men  at  an  average  monthly  pay  of  $60.60  and  women  receiving  $26. 
There  was  an  increase  in  enrolment  of  729.  The  graded  schools  within  the  graded 
districts  are  classed  as  high  (with  a  course  of  3  years),  grammar,  intermediate,  second- 
ary, and  primary  (with  a  course  of  2  years  each).  The  enrolment  was  1,059 :  the  high 
school  having  68,  the  grammar  126,  the  intermediate  151,  secondary  268,  and  t£e 
primary  446. — (State  report  and  catalogue.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  3  state  Normal  Schools  at  Castleton,  Johnson,  and  Randolph  reported  for 
1879-'80  an  encouraging  progress,  having  had  a  total  attendance  of  697,  an  increase 
of  289,  and  having  graduated  92,  a  gain  of  8.  By  a  system  of  scholarships  estab- 
lished and  provided  for  by  the  State,  tuition  in  these  schools  was,  under  some  con- 
ditions, free.  In  all  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for  more  aid  from  the  State,  as 
Hie  schools  were  sufifering  in  comparison  witn  those  of  other  States  and  many  teachers 
were  going  elsewhere  to  nnd  superior  advantages.    . 

The  CastUtan  school  had  4  instructors,  108  pupils,  and  graduated  25,  having  2 
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oonrses  of  1  year  each.  This  school  was  reported  as  gaining  ground  in  pnblio  &Tt>r, 
with  encouraging  prospects  for  the  future. — (State  report.) 

The  JohMon  school  hx^  a  principal  and  4  assistants,  with  an  enrolm^it  of  364,  and 
graduated  32.  In  the  last  two  years  the  gain  in  attendance  had  been  22  per  cent. ;  in 
number  of  gpiduates,  44  per  cent.,  while  the  recipients  of  scholarships  had  been  mors 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  district,  and  their  number  increased.  During  the 
year  the  second  course  of  study  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  English  Uteratuie 
and  geometry.  '^  Methods  of  teaching ''  had  been  added  to  both  courses,  and  increased 
attention  given  to  these.  Each  course  of  study  extended  through  a  year  and  a  half 
and  the  demand  for  more  thorough  training  would  soon  call  for  the  addition  of  the 
other  half  year.  Additions  to  the  apparatus  and  working  materials  were  made. — 
(State  report  and  catalogue.) 

The  school  at  Randolph  (1866)  reported  7  instructors  for  187^*80,  a  special  teacher 
of  music,  and  a  lecturer  on  constitutional  law,  with  225  different  pupils  and  a  total  atr 
tendance  of  493.  Only  35  were  graduated,  as  the  number  in  the  first  course  class  had 
been  reduced  by  the  prevalence  of  measles  and  by  the  extension  of  the  course  of  study, 
but  the  second  course  class  was  considered  the  finest  ever  graduated  firom  the  school! 
The  attendance  for  the  year  was  the  largest  since  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
while  the  courses  of  study  were  extended  and  the  standard  of  entrance  and  gradua- 
tion was  advanced.  A  complete  set  of  the  American  CycJopa&dia,  with  index  and 
'  annals,  was  added  to  the  library.  The  school  property,  including  grounds,  fumitnie, 
apparatus,  and  library,  was  valued  at  |9,700. — (State  report.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  school  laws,  as  before  said,  require  the  State  superintendent  to  hold  annually 
an  institute  in  every  county  on  a  written  application  of  25  teachers  in  most  counties 
or  of  15  in  two  sparsely  settled  ones.  These  are  to  be  held  at  a  time  when  the  common 
schools  are  not  in  session  and  are  not  to  cover  more  than  3  days  each.  There  is  pro- 
vision for  the  employment  of  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  ^ve  efficiency 
and  interest  to  such  institutes,  the  expenses  incurred  not  to  exceed  ^0  a  day.  Two 
were  reported  in  1880  and  two  in  1879,  the  same  two  counties,  Orange  and  Windham, 
applying  for  them  and  the  attendance  in  each  reaching  about  100  on  an  average. 

lu  1878  the  legislature  provided  that,  in  counties  w^ere  institutes  were  not  called 
for  before  July  1  in  anv  year,  educational  meetings  of  a  day  and  evening  each  might 
be  held,  the  number  of  such  in  a  county  not  to  be  less  than  3  nor  more  than  5  in  any 
year,  and  the  expense  for  assistants,  &^c.,  not  to  exceed  $12  a  meeting.  In  accordance 
with  this  law,  44  such  meetings  were  held  by  the  State  superintendent,  with  various 
assistants,  and  2  more  in  1880, 1  of  them  in  February,  the  other  in  July.  The  exercises 
were  similar  to  those  of  institutes,  the  attendance  considerable,  and  the  results  en- 
couraging. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  makes  provision  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  in  districts  sustain- 
ing more  than  one  school,  whenever  a  minority  of  the  voters  in  such  district  shall 
decide  to  have  them  taught ;  and  any  town  may  by  vote  establish  one  or  more  central 
schools  for  advanced  pupils,  to  be  supported  by  tuition  fees  from  pupils,  and,  when 
necessary,  by  a  tax  which  prudential  committees  are  authorijsed  to  assess.  Theae 
committees  may  also  make  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  public  school  pupils  in 
academies  that  are  located  in  the  district  or  in  an  adjoining  district,  if  a  miyority  of 
the  voters  so  decide.  All  incorporated  academies  must  report  annually  to  the  State 
superintendent.  No  statistics  of  graded  schools  can  be  given  later  than  for  1878-79, 
when  19  reported  a  total  of  6,044  students,  of  whom  130  were  in  college  preparatory 
courses. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  business  colle^,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  Vl,  and  YII  of  the  appendix;  fbr  a  summary  of  their  statis- 
tics, see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOCNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Vermont,  which  includes  the  State  Agricultural  College,  is  a  non- 
sectarian  institution  at  Burlinstou.  The  Agricultural  College  dates  from  1865 ;  the 
university  proper  was  chartered  in  1791,  organized  in  1800,  and  graduated  its  first  class 
of  4  in  1804.  Continuing  through  the  next  decade  it  turned  out  annually  classes  of 
about  11  persons,  but  during  the  war  of  1812  the  courses  were  suspended^  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  there  were  only  4  or  5  members  to  a  class.    Just  prior  to  the 
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civil  war  a  period  of  great  prosperity  was  reported.  Again  there  was  a  deolino  lor  a 
few  years,  bat  latterly  the  classes  have  averaged  good  nambers,  while  the  finaucial 
reeonrces  and  capacity  for  instmction  have  gained  wonderfolly.  There  are  now  27 
professors  reported  for  1860  against  the  13  of  20  years  ago,  and  the  oonrse  of  instruction 
has  been  correspondingly  improved  and  broadened.  The  university  property  was 
valued  in  1680  at  |2d5,000  and  the  yearly  income  (including  $8,130  annual  interest  on 
the  congressional  fund  for  support  of  the  Agricultural  College)  was  about  ^1,661. 
The  course  of  instruction  has  not  varied  much  during  the  decade  1870-1680.  A  literary 
and  scientific  course  was  added  in  1871-^72  and  the  degree  of  b.  8.  was  after  that  date 
only  given  on  completion  of  a  4  years'  course,  instead  of  the  3  years  required  before. 
Women  were  admitted  to  both  aioademio  and  scientific  departments  in  1871.  Three 
departments  are  reported :  arts,  applied  science,  and  medicine.  The  first  comprises 
the  usual  academic  course ;  the  second  is  subdivided  into  courses  in  agriculture  and 
related  branches,  ^shemistry,  engineering,  and  mining.  The  literary-scientific  course 
(mentioned  above)  omits  Greek  and  adds  certain  scientific  branches.  The  degrees 
bestowed  by  the  university  ares,  a.,  ph.  b.,  c.  e.,  andM.  D.  In  all  departments  1,565 
students  were  reported  within  the  decade,  the  numbers  gradually  increasing  from  115 
to  129. — (Catalogues  and  return.) 

MiddUbnry  College,  Middlebury  (Congregational),  has  a  4  years'  classical  course,  but 
depends  on  academic  and  high  schools  for  all  preparatory  work.  In  1880  there  were 
39  students. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

As  above  stated,  the  university  gives  equal  privileges  to  both  sexes.  Similar  in- 
fltitutions,  but  of  lower  grade,  for  women  only  ma/  be  found  in  Table  YIII.  For  the 
sommluy,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  AarUmltural  College  (the  department  of  applied  science  of  the  State  Uni- 
▼ersity ),  Burlington,  was  organized  in  1865  as  one  of  the  schools  of  science  endowed 
with  the  national  land  grant.  The  courses  are  civil  engineering,  theoretical  and 
applied  chemistry,  agriculture  and  related  branche^  metallurgy  and  mining  ensi- 
neering;  also  a  literary-scientific  course  (as  noted  under  Superior  Instruction),  and  a 
winter  course  for  farmers,  in  which  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  entomol- 
ogy, stock  breeding,  dairying,  fruit  and  bee  culture,  road  making,  and  farm  accounts 
are  treated.  Since  1^2  the  4  years'  course  entitles  to  b.  8. ;  prior  to  that  date  3  years 
only  were  required.  Sixteen  full  course  students  were  reported  in  1879-'80  and  2  in  a 
partial  course. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Jiorwich  Univereity  Seientifio  and  Military  College^^  Northfield,  embraces  the  usual 
studies  of  a  good  scientific  education  and  gives  special  attention  to  civil  engineering 
and  military  science.  Students  desiring  to  go  into  business  after  ^praduating  have  the 
privilege  of  instruction  in  commercial  law,  book-keeping,  and  kindred  studies.  The 
regijdar  course  in  this  college  is  4  years. — (Catalogue.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  State  for  theological  or  legal  instruction. 

The  medical  department  of  the  Univereity  of  Vermont,  organized  in  1823,  continued  to 
1837,  then  suspended,  and  was  again  opened  in  1854.  As  a  "regular"  school  the 
requirements  are  3  years  of  study,  attendance  on  2  frill  lecture  courses  ^of  only  17  weeks 
each,  however),  the  final  lecture  course  to  be  in  this  college,  and  a  thesis.  A  gi-aded 
course  to  cover  3  years  is  allowed.  Statistics  of  1880:  8  resident  professors,  11  non- 
resident, 145  students  (5  of  them  having  already  degrees  in  letters  or  science),  and  49 
graduates  at  the  commencement  in  1879.  No  examination  for  admission  is  required, 
chemical  laboratory  work  is  optional,  and  medical  botany  is  not  required  for  a 
diploma. — (Announcement  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

No  institutions  for  such  unfortunates  are  to  be  found  in  this  State.  The  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  6  pupils  from  Vermont  in  1880;  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass.,  4  pupils;  and  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  received  $1,925  in  1880  fh)m  Vermont  in 
payment  for  Vermont  pupils. — (Reports.) 

iTbe  OAtelogne  for  1881-82  reports  m  from  Lewis  College,  the  name  hsving  been  changed  In  honor 
of  Charies  H.  JLewia,  ll.  d.,  an  alnmnna  who  gives  to  his  alxba  mater  a  handsome  endowment. 

^X  £  •-^^  T 
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REFORSiATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  at  Vergennes,  OBtabliBhed  in  November,  1865,  bat  first 
opened  Jane  14,  1866,  receives  boys  ander  16  and  girls  onder  15.  The  whole  nnmber 
of  inmates  since  1866  is  619;  remaining  in  Jaly,  1880,  122.  Foar  hoora  a  day  are 
devoted  to  instrnction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry ;  6  hoars  to  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the  shops,  sewing  room,  and  laondry. 
Daring  the  two  years  ending  with  Jaly,  1880,  the  boys  earned  $6,276  in  the  shops,  and 
it  is  stated  that  if  the  frames,  for  which  the  cane  is  prepared,  conld  be  made  here,  the 
income  wonld  be  largely  increased.  Commendable  improvement  was  reported  in  both 
school  and  work,  as  well  as  a  generally  prosperoas  state  of  the  institution. — (Biennial 
report.) 

HOMES  AND  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Two  snch  institations  report  for  1879-'80:  the  Home  for  DeBtitute  Ckildremj  incor- 
porated  and  organized  in  18iS5,  and  the  Providence  Orphan  Aeylum^  organized  in  1854, 
bat  incorporate  in  1866.  Both  are  in  Bnrlington.  The  former  has  had  450  inmates 
since  the  foandation  (75  in  187^*80),  to  whom  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
oane  seating  and  general  work  were  tanght;  the  latter,  1,365  inmates  (90  in  1880). 
who  also  learned  uie  three  ''R's,"  with  sewing,  washing,  and  cooking  for  ffirls,  and 
farming  for  boys.  The  first  mentioned  admits  children  m>m  4  to  12  years  of  age  and 
reanires  them  to  leave  at  18;  the  last  admits  from  2  to  10  years  and  reqnires  tibe  boys 
to  leave  at  12  years  of  age  and  the  girls  at  15,  bat  places  them  in  good  families. — 
(Retnms.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirtieth  annnal  meeting  was  held  Angost  4-6,  1880,  at  Bellows  Falls.  Amone 
the  topics  treated  were  '' Rights  of  the  papil;"  ''Home  inflaence,"  in  which  Hon.  CT 
A.  Davis  appealed  to  the  parents  for  correct  bome  principles  and  inflnenoes  as  an  aid 
to  the  child^  edncation;  ''The  teacher's  oatfit;''  and  "Discipline,''  the  need  of  self 
mastery  and  the  importance  of  attention,  diligence,  and  obedience  bein^  set  forth  in 
this  last.  Hon.  Edward  Conant  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  changes  m  the  educa- 
tional field  daring  the  last  twenty-two  years.  The  oaestion  "Ought  teachers  to  be 
examined  by  teachers  and  ought  licenses  to  be  given  for  life  t"  was  discussed  by  sev- 
eral members.  In  "Methods  of  classical  study,"  H.  H.  Shaw,  of  Northfield,  urged 
greater  thoroughness  in  teaching  the  elements  of  a  language.  A  report  on  normal 
schools,  calling  for  needed  enlargement  and  improvement  Uirongh  increased  State 
appropriations  and  more  effective  State  aid,  was  approved  by  the  association.  Mr. 
Bicknell,  of  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  spoke  on  "Educational  papers 
for  teachers;"  Prof.  W.  R.  Shipman,  of  Tufts  College,  on  "The  personalis  of  the 
teacher  as  a  factor  in  education,''  in  which  the  need  of  live,  enthusiastic  teachers  was 
urged ;  J.  S.  Cilley,  on  "  Language ; "  and  a  eulogy  was  delivered  on  the  late  Dr.  Jacob 
S.  Spaulding,  of  Barre.  The  committee  appointed  in  1879  to  report  on  the  formation 
of  a  pedagogic  association  of  professional  teachers  was  continued,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  an  early  day,  and  after  the  usual  business  exercises  the  meeting  adjourned.— 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

VERMONT  COLLEGE  OP  TEACHERS. 

During  1880  the  Vermont  teachers  endeavored  to  organize  an  association  (with  the 
above  title^  to  which  only  educators  of  proved  ability  and  experience  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Tne  chief  object  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  among  teachers 
and  to  improve  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in  all  grades,  from  the 
primary  to  the  completion  of  the  high  school  or  academic  course.^ — (New-£!ngland 
Jonmal  of  Education. ) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PRINCIPAL  JACOB  S.  SPAULDING,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  Spaulding  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmoath 
College,  in  the  class  of  1841.  His  field  of  labor  was  at  the  academies  of  Bakersfield 
and  Barre,  in  Vermont.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  principal  of  Barre  Academy  for 
twenty-five  vears.  A  man  of  excellent  judgment  and  a  heart  abounding  in  good  feel- 
ing and  good  wishes,  his  great  desire  was  to  benefit  those  under  his  cha^^  and  to  that 
end  he  labored  with  earnest  and  unselfish  devotion  of  purpose.  He  died  on  April  S9, 
1880,  at  Barre.— (Journal  of  Education.) 

iTheorganlzatioiiwaa  completed  at  Montpelier,  March  18,  1881,  and  the  fliat  pabUo  meetiBgwaa 
announced  for  Augnst  0  of  that  year,  at  Northfield. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Bdwabd  Cohaht,  StaU  iuptrinttndent  €if$duaatitm,  Sandolpk,* 

[Third  term,  187S-1880.] 

Hon.  John  H.  French  wm  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  from  1870  to  1874;  Hon.  Edward 
Conant,  State  superintendent  of  education  frmn  1874  on. 

Mr.  Conant's  successor,  Hon.  Justus  Dartt,  will  fill  the  office  from  December.  1880,  to  December,  1882. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATIS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  vouth  5-21 

Colored  yoath  5-21 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  pnblic  schools 

Whole  reported  enrolment 

Whites  in  average  dailv  attendance.. 
Colored  in  average  daily  attendance  . 

Whole  average  daily  attendance 

Whites  stodymg  higher  branches  . . . . 
Colored  studying  higher  branches — 
Papils  sapplied  with  free  text  books  . 

Pnpils  in  private  schools 

Number  of  these  in  high  grades 


1870-71. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Schools  for  white  pupils :. 

Schools  for  colored  pnpils 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  d 

Number  of  these  graded 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Schoo^houses  used 

School-houses  owned  by  districts 

School-houses  built  during  the  year.... 
Valuation  of  all  public  school  property. 

TBACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  publioschools 

Number  of  men  teaching 

Number  of  women  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  private  schools 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schoolB  . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund 


229,608 

151,654 

0411,104 

89,734 

38,554 

128,288 

52,270 

23,452 

75,722 

c4,365 


1871-72. 


25,948 


2,864 


93 
"i96 


2,  .521 
493 
3,014 
1,951 
1,063 
$32  36 
26  33 
1,365 


247,002 

164,019 

411,021 

119,641 

46,736 

166,377 

69,116 

26,372 

95,488 

6,195 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


253,411 

170,696 

424,107 

113,263 

47,596 

160,859 

64,709 

26,466 

91,175 


7,477 
20,477 
10,157 


2,788 
907 

3,695 
107 
114 

3,559 
504 


$387,672 


3,493 
360 
3,853 
2,570 
1,283 
$30  58 
28  25 
1,479 


$775, 
923,256 


5,789 


2,787 
909 

3,696 
123 
104 

3,414 

764 

315 

$524,638 


3,378 
379 
3,757 
2,434 
1,323 
$32  00 
32  00 


259,509 

177,317 

436,826 

121, 7»9 

52,086 

173,875 

69,989 

28,988 

96,857 


4,468 


8,906 
994 

3,902 
156 
108 

3,6 

1,034 

863 

$682,501 


3,472 
490 
3,962 
8,529 
1,433 
$38  74 
38  15 


42R|$1, 023, 000$1, 020, 551 
1,006,^89 


.023, 
950,417 


$1,546, 069  $1,500, 000 


a  This  inoladeB  a  school  popnlatioii  of  29.842  in  8  cities  where  the  races  wore  not  disttngnithed. 
b  Inolading  29,842  pupils  in  1879-71  not  distinguished  as  to  raoe. 
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TICS  OF  VIRGINIA— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-'75. 


280.149 

202,640 

482,789 

129,545 

54,941 

184,486 

74,056 

29,871 

103,927 

6,340 

454 

4,025 

18,259 

5,026 


3,121 

1,064 

4,185 

155 

112 

4,561 

1,256 

292 

|757, 181 


%723 
539 
4,262 
2,711 
1,551 
(33  52 
28  71 
1,319 


1875-^6. 


137,678 

62,178 

199,856 

80,521 

34,722 

115,243 

6,890 

492 

3,717 


3,357 

1,181 

4,538 

161 

113 

5,825 

1,499 

333 

1851,731 


3,984 
636 
4,620 
2,913 
1,707 
$34  95 
30  37 


1876-^. 


139,931 

65,043 

204,974 

82,029 

35,814 

117,843 

6,879 

628 

3,683 


3,442 

1,230 

4,672 

164 

112 


f969,317 


4,069 
671 
4,740 
2,967 
1,773 
$33  10 
27  3^ 


|1, 215, 353  $1, 215, 325  $1, 102, 113 
1,023,396  1,069,679  1,050,347 


$1, 430, 645 11, 430, 645  $1, 430, 645 


1877-78. 


140,472 

61,772 

202.244 

82,164 

34,300 

116,464 

7,042 

672 

3,545 


3,399 

1,146 

4,545 

177 

107 

4,144 

1,977 

250 


1878-^79. 


280,849 

202,852 

483,701 

72,306 

35,768 

108,074 

44,540 

21,231 

65,771 

4,237 

489 

1,856 


1,816 
675 

2,491 
128 
107 


2,032    2,395 
126      216 
$1, 012, 503  $1, 088, 957 11, 177. 545 


3,930 
673 
4,603 
2,853 
1,750 
$32  19 
27  14 


$938,381 
963,895 


2,089 
415 
2,504 
1,410 
1,094 
$30  05 
24  73 


1879-'80. 


314,827 

240,980 

555.807 

152,136 

68,600 

220,736 

89,640 

38,764 

128,404 

6,627 

635 

4,290 

26,470 

5,273 


3,598 

1,256 

4,854 

205 

113 


4,088 
785 
4,873 
3,009 
1,864 
$29  20 
24  65 
1,609 


4| 


I.  33,978 

I.  38,128 

I.  72,106 

I.  79,830 

I.  32,832 
1.112,662 

I.  45,100 

L  17,533 

I.  62,633 

I.  2,390 

I.  146 

I.  2,434 


1,782 

581 

2,363 

77 
6 


85,219 
89,326 
144,703 
62,402 
30,046 
92,448 
37,370 
15,312 


I.    1,990 
'l""20 


363  I.    2,205 


90 


I.  $88, 588' 


1, 

370; 

2,369, 

1,599 

770| 

$0  85;  D.  $3  16 

081  D.     1  68 

I.       244 


1,567 

292 

1,859 

1.058 

801 

$670, 706  $1, 290, 288 1.  $619,  G*S 
570,389       946,1091.   375,720 


$1, 4.30, 645$1, 428, 245$1, 468, 765 


L  $40, 520. 


eThis  includes  both  races. 

d  Each  grade  of  1  teacher  in  a  graded  school  is  coanted  a  school 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  havine  general  charge  of  school  affairs  are  a  State  saperintendent  of 
public  instruction,  ejected  by  the  legislature  for  4  years,  and  a  State  board  of  ednea- 
tion,  composed  of  the  superintendent,  the  goyemor,  and  the  attorney  general. 

Local  officers  are  county  school  superintendents,  appointed  by  the  State  board  of 
education  for  4  years  and  confirmed  by  the  senate;  county  school  boards,  composed  of 
the  county  school  superintendent  and  district  school  trustees;  school  trustee  eieotoral 
boards,  composed  oi  the  county  superintendent,  county  Judge,  and  county  attorney; 
district  trustees,^  appointed  by  the  school  trustee  electoral  board ;  and  subdistrict 
directors,  elected  by  the  voters  of  subdistricts  for  three  years  or  appointed  by  the 
distoict  school  board  in  case  the  subdistrict  fails  to  elect. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  new  State  constitution  of  1870  made  proyision  for  a  uniform  system  of  public 
free  schools;  it  set  Apiat  for  their  support  the  annual  interest  on  the  literary  fond,  a 
capitation  tax  of  $1  on  all  men  over  21,  and  a  State  tax  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than 
5  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  5  to  21, 
as  determined  by  a  census  to  be  taken  every  5  years.  Counties  and  districts  were 
allowed  to  raise  additional  sums  by  tax,  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  Under 
advice  of  the  State  superintendent,  however,  county  and  district  taxation  has  been 
restricted  horn  the  first  to  10  cents  on  1100.  except  in  the  county  of  Alexandria,  which 
may  impose  the  full  amount  permitted  by  the  constitution  if  three-fourths  of  the  voters 
are  wilung.  The  amount  of  State  tax  levied,  subject  to  the  constitutional  limit  of 
5  mills,  is  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  legislature.  No  State  money  is  to  be 
paid  to  a  district  tiiat  has  not  sustained  a  school  at  least  5  months.  Schools  are  to  be 
graded  in  all  localities  where  the  number  of  children  is  sufficient ;  they  are  free  to  all 
persons  5>21,  but  white  and  colored  are  not  to  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  The 
branches  prescribed  by  law  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography ;  no  others  may  be  admitted  except  by  special  regulations,  one  of  these 
being  that  the  plan  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  county  school  board.  Teachers  are 
chosen  by  subdistrict  directors,  but  are  employed  by  the  district  trustees.  To  be  thus 
employed  and  to  receive  pay  from  public  funds,  they  most  have  certificates  from  county 
superintendents.  These  certificates  are  of  two  grades,  good  for  1  and  2  years  respec- 
tively, the  higher  or  professional  certificate  representing  superior  ability,  experience, 
attainments,  and  success.  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  daily  register  and  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  their  county  institutes,  suffering  no  loss  of  pay  for  time  thus  spent 
unless  the  session  is  longer  than  one  week.  Each  county  superintendent  is  required  to 
hold  at  least  one  such  institute  during  the  scholastic  year. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

Few  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the  school  law  of  1870.  In  1871-^ 
it  was  enacted  that  preference  should  be  given  to  graded  schools  in  all  localities 
where  the  number  of  children  should  be  sufficient.  In  1874-'75  provision  was  made 
for  the  introduction  of  higher  branches  into  the  schools  when  in  accordance  with  the 
Judgment  of  county  and  district  boards,  the  purpose  being  to  encourage  a  grade  of  in- 
struction intermediate  between  the  common  school  ana  college,  and  sucn  branches 
were  authorized  as  are  necessary  to  qualify  pupils  to  become  teachers  as  well  as  to  fit 
for  college.  In  1876-77  the  term  of  county  superintendents  was  len^hened  from  3 
years  to  4,  and  their  pay,  which  had  been  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  schools 
of  their  respective  counties,  was  increased  for  the  larger  counties  and  made  to  depend 
on  population  only.  District  boards  of  school  trustees  were  required  to  be  appointed 
by  county  school  trustee  electoral  boiurds,  instead  of  by  the  State  board  of  education. 
In  1877-78  arrangements  were  made  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  subdistricts  for 
white  and  black  schools,  and  to  have  each  alternate  school  open  for  the  first  5  months 
and  the  remaining  ones  for  the  second  5  months  of  the  school  year. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  year  that  closed  July  31,  1880,  is  reported  by  State  Superintendent  Rnffiier  tc 
have  been  the  best  for  the  public  schools  since  the  organization  of  the  new  system  in 
1870.  The  number  of  such  schools,  the  enrolment  and  average  attendance,  emd  the 
teachers  employed  were  each  about  double  that  of  the  troublous  year  preceding; 
while  77  more  schools  were  graded,  363  more  buildings  were  owned  by  school  districts, 
988,588  were  thus  added  to  the  value  of  school  property,  and  the  average  school  term 
for  the  State  was  lengthened  by  6  days.  Then ,  too, '  *  an  increased  amount  of  State  school 
money  was  turned  over,"  and  the  districts  seem  to  have  come  up  encouragingly  to  the 

'  Those  are  for  magisterial  diatricta,  answering  to  rtorthem  townships. 
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help  of  the  State  bv  raisiiig  local  fbnds.  Tet,  while  there  was  a  greatly  larger  outlay 
for  teachers  and  school-hoase  expenses,  there  was  almost  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
.  administration  of  the  system  and  a  decided  redaction  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  educa- 
tion ;  this  was  dae  to  a  redactioa  in  the  pay  of  the  teachers,  their  averaffe  monthly 
wages  being  now  below  the  rate  of  any  previous  year.  A  census  of  youtn  of  school 
age  taken  in  1880,  the  first  since  1875,  snowed  an  increase  in  5  years  of  73,018,  or 
14,604  a  year.  More  than  half  of  this  increase  consisted  of  colored  youth,  from  wldch 
class,  as  the  preceding  table  shows,  a  comparatively  small  proportion  is  gaUiered  into 
the  schools.  The  percentage  of  colored  enrolled  and  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
last  year,  however,  was  fairly  up  to  that  of  previous  years.  The  teaching  for  the  year 
through  the  influence  of  county  and  private  institutes  is  believed  to  have  been  better 
than  at  any  time  before,  while  through  2  large  State  institutes  held  for  white  teachers 
at  the  university  and  for  colored  ones  at  Lynchburg  in  the  vacation  of  1880,  with  aid 
from  the  Peabody  fund,  a  foundation  for  much  improvement  in  future  teaching  has 
no  doubt  been  laid. 

PROGRESS  IK  TEN  TEARS. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  decade,  the  first  also  of  the  public  school  svstem,  the 
euperintendent  says  Virginia  had  an  attendance  of  white  cnildren  in  public  schools 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  had  in  any  previous  year  been  enrolled  in  all  the  schools,  and 
twice  as  large,  counting  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  increased 
ateadily  (except  in  1873)  up  to  1877,  when  it  reached  204,974.  The  &ilure  of  State 
funds  caused  a  falling  off  of  over  2,700  in  1878  and  of  nearly  97,000  in  1879 ;  but,  funds 
returning,  in  1880  the  schools  and  attendance  doubled.  The  number  of  graded  schools 
having  more  than  1  teacher  has  risen  from  70  to  205,  but  there  has  been  no  material 
rise  in  the  average  length  of  school  term,  the  highest  averag^e  reached  having  been  in 
the  second  year.  The  average  pay  of  teachers  scarcely  held  its  own,  but  the  tendency 
was  upward  until  the  financial  embarrassments  of  1878  and  1879  made  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenditures.  School-house  building  progressed  fairly;  there  were  2,395 
houses  owned  by  the  districts  in  1880  against  190  in  1871.  The  style  of  buildings  has 
varied  greatly,  the  cost  ranging  from  $100  and  $200  to  $25,000.  Improved  desks  and 
•eats  are  beine  gradually  introduced;  blackboards  are  general,  though  not  universal ; 
jmd  other  appliances,  such  as  globes  and  wall  maps,  are  found  in  the  larger  towns. 
The  work  of  protecting  and  beautifying  school  premises  by  trees,  paint,  and  good 
fences  has  only  been  begun.  Superintendent  Rnffiier  notes,  as  an  important  element, 
although  one  which  cannot  be  tabulated,  a  decided  and  steady  improvement  in  the 
«haracter  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  public  appreciation  of  them.  It  is  shown 
that  attendance  on  private  schools  advanced  somewhat,  and  that,  therefore,  the  vast 
work  done  by  the  public  schools  was  largely  dear  gain. 

That  the  colored  people  of  the  State  have  not  had  their  fair  proportion  of  schools 
the  superintendent  shows  by  a  comi>arison  of  the  number  sustained  for  the  two  races, 
with  tne  population  of  each  respectively ;  but  he  says  that  after  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter carefully  he  cannot  find  any  evidences  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  school  boards. 
The  white  people,  he  says,  have  an  advantage  over  the  colored  in  the  sreater  density 
of  their  population,  as  well  as  in  their  superior  wealth,  which  enables  uiem  to  supple- 
ment the  pay  of  teachers,  to  furnish  their  children  proper  clothing,  and  to  dispense 
with  their  labor.  The  proportion  of  total  and  of  average  atten&nce  from  year  to 
jear  between  the  races  was  sin^arly  uniform,  except  that  in  1873.  a  year  of  relapse 
with  the  whites,  there  was  a  gain  in  the  attendance  of  colored  pupils.  The  record  for 
the  10  years  is  a  creditable  one  for  the  State,  and  much  of  that  credit,  it  may  now  be 
•aid,  belongs  to  the  superintending  head  of  the  school  system,  who  wit^  remarkable 
fidelity  has  piloted  it  tnrougjh  many  difflcnltiee,  has  courageously  battled  for  it  against 
All  assaults,  and  will  leave  it  to  a  successor  in  March,  1^,  a  splendid  monument  of 
what  perseverance,  bravery,  and  well  directed  skill  can  accomplish  in  twelve  years. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

Since  1870  a  total  of  $206,000  has  been  given  by  the  trustees  of  this  fund  to  aid  edu- 
•ation  in  Virginia,  because  the  people  there  and  the  authorities  were  ready  to  do  their 
part.  During  the  year  1880  the  superintendent  reported  $5,200  received  at  his  office, 
which  was  to  be  used  "chiefly  for  tne  improvement  of  teachers."  Of  this  sum  $l,50i 
were  a^ropriated  to  the  support  of  schools,  $200  to  the  Educational  Journal  of  Vir- 
g:inia,  $3,500  to  teachers'  institutes,  nearly  $3,000  of  this  sum  being  used  at  the  6 
weeks'  institutes  at  the  university  and  Lynchburg  already  mentioned.  Then,  besides 
the  $5,200  thus  passed  through  the  State  office,  $^  were  given  to  the  Hampton  Nor- 
mal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  $1,600  for  scholarships  at  the  Nashville  Normal 
College;  in  all,  $7,300  for  I860.— (State  report.) 

kindergXrten. 

Two  of  these  schools  report  for  1880,  the  American  Kindergarten,  Lynchburg,  and 
4he  Kindergarten  connected  with  the  Leacbe-Wood  Seminary,  Norfolk.    For  stati» 
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tics,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  Biunniary  of  them,  see  the  report  of  the  Cooft- 
missioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Public  school  boards,  composed  of  not  more  than  3  trustees  from  each  ward,  or  3  for 
each  school  district  in  case  there  are  no  wards,  attend  to  the  school  affairs  of  cities 
and  towns.  In  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  State  board  of  education  ap- 
points a  city  superintendent  of  schools. — (School  laws.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 

Popalation. 
oensos  of 
1880. 

Children  of 
Bobool  age. 

PnbUo 
schools. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
Bcbools. 

Averaee 
dailv   at- 
tendance. 

Nomberof 
teachers. 

Sxpendl. 
tuxe. 

Alexandria 

DaiiTille 

13,659 
7,526 
15,050 
21,906 
21,656 
11,890 
63,550 

4,682 
2,126 
4,907 
6.605 
6,899 
3,210 
21.536 

20 
14 
81 
28 
33 
14 
118 

1,048 
1,059 
1,815 
1,613 
2,020 
1,010 
5.9U 

804 
519 
1.070 
1,U7 
1,492 
611 
5,130 

17 
14 
31 
26 
28 
14 
129 

$u.m 

5,999 

19.525 

16,214 

615,146. 

9,640 
83,802 

Lvnchbnrar 

Norfolk..: 

Petersburg 

Port«moatb 

Richmond 

aTbe  statistics,  except  in  tbe  case  of  popolation  and  exi>enditare,  are  taken  f^m  the  State  report. 
5  State  report 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULAR8. 

Alexandria  reports  school  property  worth  $26,000  in  1880,  with  1,150  sittings  in  the 
public  and  1,200  in  private  and  parochial  schools ;  the  primary  and  grammar  the  only 
grades  in  this  city,  the  former  hayins  an  attendance  of  56  pupils  a  day  to  a  teacher, 
the  latter,  38;  and  the  schools  open  197  days.  Institutes  were  held  once  a  month,  the 
teachers  attending  with  great  punctuality  and  profiting  by  the  discussions.  A  table 
of  enrolment  and  attendance  for  the  decaide  presents  an  enrolment  of  1,109  in  1671  to 
1,049  in  1880,  and  an  average  attendance  of  652  in  1871  to  804  in  the  latter  year.  Al- 
tnough  no  high  school  is  reported,  there  are  said  to  have  been  121  pupils  studying  the 
higher  branches. — (Report,  return,  and  State  report.) 

Danville  reports  500  sittings  for  study  in  14  scnools,  located  in  2  buildings,  valned^ 
with  grounds  and  sites,  at  |20,100.  The  public  schools  were  taught  160  days  by 
teachers  who  recei  ved  as  average  monthly  salary,  males,  $63.95,  females,  $37. 18.  In  the 
private  and  parochial  schools  336  pupils  were  enrolled. — (Return  and  State  report.) 

Lynchburg  had  20  primary  school  rooms,  7  grammar,  and  4  high,  in  6  buildings^ 
valued  at  134,000.  An  average  daily  attendance  to  a  teacher  of  37.35  pupils  In  Uio 
lowest  and  21  in  the  highest  grade  is  reported.  There  were  110  whites  studying  the 
higher  branches.  The  schools,  which  held  1,075  sittings,  were  taught  194  aays. 
Private  and  parochial  schools  enrolled  590  pupils. — (State  report  and  return.) 

Norfolk  valued  its  7  school  buildings,  with  1,320  sittings  for  study,  at  $59,000 :  had 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  43  pupils  to  a  teacher,  reporting  no  special  teacners  ; 
kept  the  schools  open  191  days ;  nad  174  white  and  85  colored  pupils  studying  the 
higher  branches ;  and  reported  8  rooms  in  private  and  church  schools,  with  an  esti- 
mated enrolment  of  550  pupils. —  (Return  and  State  report.) 

Petersburg  divided  her  33  schools  into  18  white  and  15  colored,  all  taught  by  white 
teachers,  at  a  salary  of  $75  for  males  and  $46.01  for  females.  The  average  monthly 
enrolment  to  each  teacher  in  1879-^80  was  56 ;  number  supplied  with  text  books  at 
public  expense,  104 ;  number  studying  higher  branches,  all  whites,  80.  Of  the  4,0UO 
colored  children  in  the  city  of  school  age  not  more  than  1,200  were  enrolled  during  the 
year  in  either  private  or  public  schools,  and  considerable  irregularity  on  the  pwt  of 
white  pupils  was  also  reported,  so  that  tlie  superintendent  fears  that  the  advftntagee> 
of  education  are  not  understood  by  all. —  (State  report.) 

Portsmouth  had  10  white  schools  and  4  colored,  all  taught  by  white  teachen,  at  a 
salary  of  $72.50  a  month  for  men  and  $38.50  for  women.  Twenty-eight  white  pupils 
were  reported  studying  higher  branches. —  (State  report.) 

Richmond  reported  12  difierent  school  building,  valued,  with  furniture  and  grounds, 
at  $259,603.  The  number  of  sittings  for  study  m  public  schools  was  5,840;  in  private 
schools,  3,500.  There  were  2  high  school  buildings,  with  390  sittings,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches  was  347  whites  and  65  colored.  The  male 
teachers  received  $86.69  as  average  monthly  salary ;  the  women,  $42. 15.  The  averaf^ 
daily  attendance  to  a  teacher  was,  in  primary  grades  40,  in  grammar  36,  in  high  So ; 
school  days  taught,  188. — (State  report  and  return.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  by  means  of  various  normal  institutes 
and  of  the  following  schools :  The  Valley  Normal  School,  Bridsewater,  organized  in 
1873;  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Hampton,  1868 ;  St.  Stephen's  Normal  School,  at 
Petersburg,  1871 ;  and  Shenandoah  Valley  Normal  School,  Btrasburg,  1873.  The  first 
mentionea  has  reported  in  different  past  years  primary  (model  school),  interme- 
diate, grammar,  business,  teachers',  and  classical  departments.  The  Hampton  Normal 
originated  in  1861,  a  day  school  being  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  In  April,  1868  (after  purchasing  and  fitting  up  buildings), 
the  normskl  school  was  opened,  with  15  pupils,  on  the  manual  labor  basis.  The  range 
of  studies  included  little  more  than  the  common  English  branches,  the  purpose  being 
to  oualify  the  students  for  teaching  primarv  schools :  a  portion  of  the  time  of  each 
stuaent  was  also  to  be  devoted  to  manual  labor.  In  June,  1870,  the  institution 
received  a  charter  from  the  assembly,  and  in  March,  1872,  received  one-third  of  the 
Miicultural  college  land  grant  of  the  State.  The  property  has  grown  to  be  so  con- 
^erable  that  the  number  of  students  and  emplov^  upon  the  ground  is  500  on  an 
average.  The  course  of  study  occupies  3  years  and  embraces  the  common  branches, 
with  methods  of  teaching,  and  also  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  sewing, 
cookery,  household  work,  and  printing.  Up  to  May  19,  1880, 1,429  pupils  had  been 
admitted ;  in  1879-'80  the  enrolment  was  354,  of  whom  68  were  Indians.  St.  Stephen's 
Normal  School  reported  8  resident  instructors,  20  normal  students,  350  other  students, 
3  graduates  in  1879-^,  and  50  graduates  engaged  in  teaching.  From  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Normal  School  no  information  was  received.  ~  (Reports,  returns.  School  Mod- 
erator.) 

GKinERAL  teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  normal  institutes,  held  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  Lynohbui^;  for 
white  and  colored  teachers  respectively,  constituted  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
year's  work.  The  former  enrolled  467  members,  many  of  them  public  school  teachers, 
who  during  the  6  weeks'  session  listened  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  3  regular 
professioniu  instructors  and  to  the  lectures  of  prominent  educators  from  different  sec- 
tions  of  the  country.  The  institute  for  colorea  teachers  was  also  open  6  weeks,  with 
an  enrolment  of  240,  and  provided  practical  and  thorough  instruction.  The  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  primary  branches  were  explained,  as  well  as  leading  points 
in  school  organization  ana  discipline.  The  university  institute  was  the  first  em>rt  on 
a  large  scale  to  give  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  to  Virginia  teachers  and  to 
test  tne  demand  for  such  instruction  among  the  teachers  themselves.  Both  these 
institutes  were  very  successful. —  (State  report.) 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  requires  county  superintendents  to  hold  at  least  one  teachers'  institute  each 
year  in  their  respective  counties.  These  important  meetings  are  now  becoming  gen- 
eral, and  in  1879-^80  there  were  31  counties  and  cities  holding  more  than  1.  The  more 
fr^uent  sessions  were  in  Alexandria  City  and  County,  Lynchburg,  Petersburg,  and 
Montgomery  County. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  published  monthly  at  Richmond,  issued  its 
eleventh  volume  in  1880.  Throughout  the  period  of  publication  it  has  afforded  full 
information  as  to  the  State  school  system,  and  has  done  much  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  methods  of  teaching. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  provides  for  an  intermediate  grade  of  instruction  between  the  common 
tohool  and  the  college,  the  branches  to  be  such  as  are  needed  for  the  qualification  of 
pupils  desirinff  to  teach  or  to  enter  with  advantage  into  any  of  the  colleges  or  higher 
institutions  of  the  State.  The  introduction  of  such  branches  in  any  school  is  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  county  school  board  and  to  be  discontinued  whenever  said  board 
shall  deem  it  advisable.  The  State  reports  7,262  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches 
in  1879-^80,  but  does  not  give  the  number  of  high  schools.  (Jf  the  different  cities 
sending  returns  Danville  reports  1  high  school  room  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for 
both  study  and  recitation;  Lynchbure,  4,  with  111  pupils  enrolled :  Norfolk, 4,  with- 
out note  of  pupils :  Richmond,  390  sittings  in  the  higher  grades,  witn  271  enrolled  and 
188  in  average  daily  attendance. — (School  laws,  State  report,  returns.) 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  basineas  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges,  see  Tables  Iv ,  v  I,  and  YII  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statis- 
tics, see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVSRSITIBS  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNO  MEN. 

Eight  colleges  and  universities,  all  ezclosively  for  young  men.  report  a  total  attend- 
ance dnrine  1879-^80  of  936  students  (569  residents  of '^rginia  and  367  from  other 
States),  under  70  professors.  The  arrangement  of  studies  is  that  of  independent 
schools  in  Randolph  Macon  and  Richmond  Colleges,  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  in  Washington  and  Lee  University ;  all,  however,  presented  the  usual  studies 
of  a  classical  course^  nearly  all  added  general  scientific  branohefli  while  at  least  2  had 
schools  of  engineenng.  French  and  German  were  taught  in  7;  2  added  Hebrew, 
Spanish,  and  Italian;  1  of  the  latter, Anglo-Saxon  also.  Conunercial  or  business 
courses  were  offered  by  2,  law  by  3,  and  medicine  bv  1.  Two  report  themselves  as 
non-sectarian,  2  were  under  Methodist  Episcopal  innnence,  while  the  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Prot'Cstant  Episcopal,  and  Baptist  denominations  had  1  each.  Oiits  were 
received  during  the  year  by  3,  the  total  amounting  to  $30,854,  of  wluch  Hampden 
Sidney  College  (Presbyterian)  had  $11,854  from  sun<uv  persons  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment and  library  fund ;  Richmond  College  (Baptist),  $5,000  for  general  purposes;  and 
Roanoke  College  (Lutheran),  $10,000  from  the  estate  of  Jacob  Fresinger,  with  $4,000 
more  from  donors  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  None  of  these  colleges  was 
organized  durine  the  last  decade,  the  latest  being  Emory  and  Henry  College  (1838), 
and  the  oldest,  William  and  Manr  (1693).  The  latter  had  not  recovered  from  the 
pecuniary  embarrassment  caused  by  the  destruction  of  property  duriuff  the  war,  but 
still  maintained  its  organization  and  had  29  students  during  the  year,  though  whether 
in  collegiate  or  preparatory  departments  is  not  stated.  WMhington  and  I^  Univer- 
si^was  known  as  Washington  College  previous  to  1871. 

The  University  of  Virgima,  established  in  1827,  is  a  non-sectarian  institution  sup- 
ported largely  by  the  State.  Tuition  in  the  academic  department  is  free  to  Viiginians 
over  18;  and  there  are  11  scholarships  for  non-residents,  covering  tuition  and  matric- 
ulation fees,  5  in  the  academic  department  and  2  each  in  those  of  law,  of  medicine, 
and  of  industrial  chemistry,  engineering,  and  agricnlture.  The  undergraduate  course 
of  academic  study  comprises  11  independent  schools,  including  classical  and  soientifio 
studies;  also, the  French,  (German.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Xnslo-Saxon  languages. 
There  is  a  graduate  department,  ana  there  are  professional  schools  which  will  be  noted 
frirther  on.  The  undeng^raduate  academic  degrees  given  are  those  of  proficient^  grad- 
uate in  a  school,  baohe&r  of  arts,  and  master  of  arts.  Doctor  of  philosophy  is  given 
after  a  certain  couise  of  graduate  study.  There  were  328  students  attending  in 
1(^79-^80,  against  447  in  1870-^1. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  and  a  summary  of 
it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

LNSTITUTIONS  FOR  THR  SX7PBRI0R  XKSTRUGTIOIT  OF  YOUKO  WOMRK. 

Of  16  or  more  colleees  and  seminaries  for  young  women,  nearly  all  beinff  authorised 
by  law  to  confer  col&ffiate  degrees,  10  send  some  information  for  1879^80  and  9  of 
them  repor^  a  total  of  739  students  in  collegiate  departments.  All  but  4  of  them  are 
under  denominational  infiuence:  Baptist,  4;  Methodist,  3;  Lutheran,  2;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  2 ;  and  Presbyterian,  I.  Four  of  them  were  organized  in  1870  or  since  that 
year,  viz :  Staunton  Female  Seminarv,  Staunton,  in  1870;  Farmville  College  Farm- 
ville,  in  1873;  Episcopal  Female  Institute,  Winchester,  1874;  and  Norfolk  College  for 
Young  Ladies,  1880.  

For  full  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  Vm  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  it,  the  report  of  the  Cfommissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIRMT1F10. 

Opportunities  for  instruction  in  scientific  and  technical  branches  are  found  in  4 
independent  scientific  schools,  as  well  as  in  3  of  the  colleges  above  mentioned.  The 
University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  Emory  and  Henry  College 
all  offer  courses  in  some  branches  of  engineering^  and  the  former  m  agriculture  also. 

The  independent  schools  of  science  are  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Blacksburg;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington ;  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute.  Hampton :  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  Mew  Market.  The 
Agricultural  and  Mecnanicai  College,  organized  in  1872,  offers  me  tuition  to  about 
2W  students,  possible  holders  of  schouirships,  but  only  had  92  attending  during  1879-'80. 

-         ^  o 
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The  course  extends  over  3  years,  besides  1  preparatory  year,  and  includes,  besides 
literary,  linguistic,  and  mathematical  branches,  military  tactics,  agriculture,  and 
mechanics.  A  part  of  the  congressional  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  goes  to  this  school  and  the  remainder  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institnte.  The  latter  has  been  very  successful  in  training  colored  and 
Indian  youth  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  other  industries.  The  Virginia  Biilitar^ 
Institute  had  129  students  in  its  4  years'  undergraduate  course,  which  indndes  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering,  machine  work,  mining,  metallurgy,  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  and  agriculture.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  appears  to  be  not  so  much  for 
scientific  as  for  general  training ;  the  undergraduate  depaihbment,  which  extends  over 
2  jfean^  besides  literary  and  mathematical  branches,  embraces  a  school  of  natural 
ecience. 

PROFE88IONAI*. 

The  4  theological  schools  are  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  (Presbyterian) : 
Bichmond  Institute,  Richmond  (Baptist) ;  Theological  Seminary  of  the  EYangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Salem;  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Theological 
Seminary  P.  O.,  Fairfax  County.  All  report  an  undergraduate  course  of  3  years. 
Richmond  Institute,  which  is  for  colored  students,  precedes  the  professional  course  by 
six  years  of  preparatory  and  academic  study.  The  others  re<iuire  an  examination  of 
applicanta  for  admission  who  have  not  had  a  collegiate  training.  All  these  schools 
were  etfttablished  before  1870 ;  the  Lutheran  Seminary  was,  however,  removed  in  1872 
from  Lexinffton  to  Salem,  its  present  seat.  A  gift  of  $15,000  was  received  by  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  November,  1880,  under  the  will  of  Joseph  B.  Wilson,  of 
Rockbridge  County.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Le^al  instruction  is  given  in  departments  of  Richmond  College,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  school  at  Richmond  College,  first 
opened  hi  1870,  had  10  students  durinc  1879-'B0  and  graduated  7.  The  course  ex- 
tends over  2  years,  but  students  are  allowed  to  complete  it  in  1,  although  earnestly 
advised  to  give  2.  In  Washington  and  Lee  University  the  course  is  arranged  with 
a  view  to  its  completion  in  1  year,  but  students  who  prefer  to  devote  2  to  it  may  do 
80  and  are  thus  able  to  pursue  at  the  same  time  certain  academic  studies.  There  were 
19  students  in  1879-'80.  The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  has  a  2 
years'  course,  but  students  are  allowed  to  complete  it  in  1.  although  adviaed  to  spend 
2  on  it.  There  were  117  attending  during  the  year.  Tnis  university  also  presents 
a  private  summer  course  in  law  of  2  months,  in  which  there  are  Junior  and  senior 
classes.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  them, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  2  medical  schools  are  the  medical  ctepartment  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond.  The  former  presents  a  graded  course  of 
2  years  (each  of  9  months)  and  requires  no  examination  for  admission.  Students  who 
can  pass  an  examination  on  the  studiesof  the  junior  year  may  enter  the  senior  class  and 
graduate  after  attending  1  session.  Sixty  students  attended  during  1879-^80  and  12 
were  graduated.  The  college  at  Richmond  bad  50  students  attenmng  (of  whom  10 
had  received  degrees  in  leUers  or  science)  and  graduated  20.  The  course  extends 
over  3  years  of  40  weeks  each.  An  examination  for  admission  is  required  ''if  con- 
sidered necessary."  For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix ;  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Staunton,  founded  in  1839,  has  received  since  that  date  501  deaf  and  dumb  and  240 
blind  pupils.  In  1879-'80  there  were  98  of  the  former  and  35  of  the  latter  reported. 
The  YflJue  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  for  the  two  classes  was  |175,(X)0;  State 
appropriation  for  1880,  |35,000 ;  expenditure,  $32,302.  The  articulation  me&od  is  em- 
ployea  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  they  have  instruction  in  such  studies  as 
zeaoing,  writing,  arithmetio^  geography,  United  States  history.  Scripture  lessons,  com- 
position, drawinff,  oil  paintrag»  and  familiar  science,  with  such  industries  as  printing, 
tailoring,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  knitting,  sewing,  and  crocheting.  To 
the  blind  are  taught  the  common  branches,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,  Irench, 
and  music,  with  mattress  and  broom  making,  cane  seating,  knitting,  ^c.  The  aver- 
age number  of  years  spent  in  the  institution  is  six ;  number  of  graduates  who  have 
become  teachers  in  similar  institutions,  68. —  (Report  and  returns.) 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  teaches  various  industries  to  its  In- 
dian and  negro  students.    The  girls  learn  housework  and  knitting ;  the  boys  work  on 
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the  farm,  as  carpenters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  printers,  brickmakeis,  Ac, 
A  cookery  class  for  negro  and  Indian  girls  was  also  established  in  1679-'80,  and  for 
the  next  term  a  flower  and  a  vegetable  garden  were  planned,  these  to  be  worked  by 
girls  nnder  good  instruction. — (Report. )  * 

The  Miller  Manual  Labor  Sohoolf  for  orphan  and  outcast  children  of  Albemarle  County, 
received  its  first  pupils  October  15,1878;  since  that  date  104  have  been  enrolled. 
Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  composition,  dictation,  history,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  algebra,  philosophy,  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  to  be  taught,  while 
book-keeping,  penmanship,  and  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing  also  enter  into  the 
course.  In  the  intervals  between  their  studies  the  boys  work  in  the  shop,  in  the  print- 
ing office,  on  the  f&rm,  or  in  the  garden. — (Catalogue.) 

Information  for  1879-^80  was  received  from  4  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  de- 
pendent children,  in  which  104  children  were  reported  for  that  year.  Reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  were  taught  in  all.  The  St.  Paul's  Church  Home,  Petersbunr, 
dating  from  1875,  trains  its  girb  for  servants :  the  Portsmouth  Orphan  Asylum  (1856) 
teaches  horticulture,  care  of  stock,  ^c. ;  the  Male  Orphan  Society,  Richmond  (1846), 
cigar  making;  and  the  St.  Paul's  Church  Home,  Richmond  (1862),  domestic  work, 
sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  needlework. —  (Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  VIROINIA. 

This  association  held  its  fifteenth  annual  session  at  Hollins  Institute  July  13-15, 
1880.  Although  the  attendance  was  very  small  those  present  were  said  to  have  prof- 
ited much  by  the  excellent  papers  and  addresses.  The  first  evening  was  occupied 
with  an  address  of  welcome  from  Prof.  C.  L.  Cocke,  superintendent  of  the  institute, 
and  with  the  organization.  On  the  next  day  a  report  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  year  was  foUowed  by  a  paper  on  chemistry,  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Dunnin^n:  by  one  on 
the  business  features  of  educational  establishments;  on  education  m  Yirginia,  its 
excellences,  its  defects,  its  future ;  on  English  language  and  literature.  Prof.  W.  T. 
Thom  directing  attention  to  quite  a  number  of  recent  works  on  English,  which  elicited 
from  Prof.  T.  K.  Price  a  capital  outline  of  an  English  course.  The  third  day's  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  by  a  paper  on  '*The  strong  points  in  sonthem  society:  how 
they  can  be  conserved ; "  then  came  a  discussion  on  female  education,  growing  out  of 
papers  on  "  Courses  and  standards  in  high  schools  for  girls,"  and  on  the  "  School  life 
of  girls :  with  what  aspirations  shall  it  be  stimulated  f  "  An  address  by  President  J.  D. 
Dreher  on  "Endowments :  how  shall  capital  be  attract>ed  in  larger  amounts  t "  contained 
valuable  suggestions ;  "The  profession  of  teaching:  how  can  it  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive, remunerative,  and  permanent  f"  followed ;  and  resolutions  in  memory  of  Dr.  Bar- 
nas  Sears  and  of  Prof.  Harry  Estill  were  adopted.  The  association  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Ocean  View  in  July,  1881. — (Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  HARRY  BSTILL,  A.  M. 

Died,  in  Augusta  County,  May  16,  1880,  in  the  thirty- seventh  year  of  his  age,  Harry 
Estill,  professor  of  natural  philosophv  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  form^ 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Randolph  Macon  College.  Chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  latter  college  at  its  reopening  in  1868,  Professor  Estill's  f;reate«t 
delight  was  the  ever  widening  expression  of  modem  mathematics,  the  reduction  into 
mathematical  sbape  of  other  sciences,  especially  beat,  optics,  logic,  and  political  econ- 
omy. Noted  for  courage,  truthfulness,  and  decision  ot  character,  he  was  a  man  bom 
to  be  obeyed,  so  that  as  a  teacher  trouble  was  unknown  in  his  classes.  His  well  bal- 
anced character,  love  for  his  profession,  and  enthusiasm  in  his  studies  made  him,  even 
in  his  short  life,  a  power  in  the  cause  of  exact  science  and  of  scientific  education. — 
(Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 

BARKAS  SEARS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  who  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  T.,  July  6,  1880,  was  bom  at  San- 
disfield,  Mass.,  November  19,  1802.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1825; 
studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Newton ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Hartford  for  about  2  years :  accepted  in  1829  a  professorship  of  languages  in  what 
is  now  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  went  to  Europe  in  1833  and  studied  for 


several  years  at  Halle,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin ;  returning,  he  was  chosen  professor  and 
later  president  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Newton.    In  1842  he  bogan 
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to  publish  learned  works,  and  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Christian  Review. 
From  1848  to  1855  he  was  secretary  an<l  executive  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education,  and  in  that  capacity  did  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.    Id  1855  he  acceijted  the  presidency  of  Brown  University,  filling  that 
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place  for  nearly  twelve  years  with  exceptional  ability.  In  March,  1867,  Dr.  Sears 
was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  Peabody  educational  fond,  and  as  general  agent  of 
that  fnnd  for  pnblic  education  in  the  South  he  made  Staunton,  Ya.,  his  residence.  His 
administration  of  the  fund  showed  his  marked  ability,  his  aims  being  directed  first  to 
the  encouragement  of  graded  school  instruction,  and  afterwards  to  the  improvement 
of  the  character  of  southern  teaching.  Throu^n  such  aid  good  school  systems  have 
been  built  up,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  still  greater  improvement  by  means  of 
normal  schools  and  institutes.  Warm-hearted  and  s^pathetic,  his  intellectual  clear- 
ness^ activity,  and  cultivation  were  remarkable,  his  love  of  learning  insatiable,  his 
habit  of  study  continuous,  and  his  Judgment  as  to  ends  to  be  attaint  and  means  to 
reach  them  wonderfully  sound.  Dr.  Sears  received  the  degree  of  D.  d.  from  Harvard 
in  1841,  and  that  of  ll.  d.  from  Tale  in  1862.— (State  report,  Virginia;  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser;  Daily  Saratogian.) 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  William  H.  Bitffneb,  StaU  tuperintendenl  of  public  irutruction,  Biehmond. 

Mr.  Buifiier  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  superintendent  in  Marcli,  1870;  hi8  third  and  laat  term 
was  liarob  16, 1878,  to  March  15. 1882.    Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  hoa  been  elected  to  sncoeod  Mr.  Raihier. 
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OP  WEST  VIRGINIA— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 


173,917 

5,960 

179,897 

(96,933 

(2,847 

117,845 

73,395 

1,905 

75,300 


2,677 
784 
3,461 
$35  03 
30  77 
32  28 
25  45 


#753,477 
715,161 


1875-76. 


178.339 

6,421 

184,760 

120,098 

3,397 

123,495 

70,112 

2,166 

72,278 


2,797 
896 
3,693 
$34  89 
32  09 
30  83 
15  97 


$860,644 
793,272 


1340,411 


1876-77. 


185,683 

6,923 

192,606 

121.810 

3,522 

125,332 

81,092 

2,377 

83,469 


310  3561  347  352  361 

2,634  3,124  3,144  3,227  3,383 

8  5  5  9  8 

64  67  65  82  105 

2,734  3,269  3,320  3,419  3,612 

2,806  3,341  3,390  3,510  3,725 

84  86  83  88  ^~ 

2,866  3,037  3,125  3,197  3,377 

93  90  91  100  96 

2,959  3,127  3,216  3,297  3,473 

117  141  126  81  176 

|1, 605, 627 11, 660, 468 11, 714, 600 11, 688, 349  $1, 676, 872  $1 


18n-78. 


201,237 

8,295 

209,532 

126,233 

3,951 

130,184 

83,356 

2,628 

85,984 


1878-79. 


198,844 

7,279 

206,123 

132,751 

3,775 

136,526 

87.638 

2,630 

90,268 


2,818 

971 

3,789 

$37  70 

29  22 

30  00 
28  51 


$860,644 
793,272 


$354,811 


2,822 
925 
3,747 
$29  54 
26  19 
26  85 
23  36 


,175 
687,275 


$392,232 


3,142 
989 
4,131 
$28  21 
26  19 
28  11 
26  64 


$787,521 
709,071 


$400,074 


1879-W. 


202,364 

7,749 

210,113 

138,779 

4,071 

142,850 

89,C  - 

2,C 

91,704 


363 

3,529 

8 

103 

3,680 

c3,811 

90 

3,458 

99 

3,557 

152 

,670,588 


3,104 
1,030 
4,134 
$27  70 
29  28 
29  22 
28  72 


$791,083 
716,864 


3,520 

470 

3,990 

6,028 

296 

6,324 

1,384 

52 

1,436 


146 


D. 

I. 

I. 

D. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

D. 


68 
c66 

2 
81 

3 
84 
24 


D.  $6,284 


D. 
I. 
I. 
D. 
I. 
1. 
I. 


38 

41 

3 

$0  51 

3  09 

1  11 

208 


I.  $3, 
I.     7,793 


5621 


1.89,273 


1.66,251 
i*46,'368 


36 

962 

5 

55 

1.408 

cl.488 

13 

1,472 

26 

1,498 

1 


I.$657,262 


I.  1,153 

I.  513 

I.  1.666 

D.  $7  25 

D.  2  85 


.$159,014 
I.  139,145 


$423,989  I.  $23, 915 


I.$194,689 
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336  REPORT   OF -THE   COMMISSIONER  -  OF   EDUCATION. 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  1870-71,  there  have  been  for  the  State  at  large  (1)  a  saperintendent  of  free 
schools,  chosen  by  t&e  people  for  a  foor  years'  term  since  1872;  (2)  a  State  board  of 
school  fund,  embracing  the  superintendent  and  other  chief  executive  officers ;  ^3)  a 
board  to  examine  candidates  for  State  teachers'  certificates,  and  license  them  ii  ap- 
proved; (4)  a  board  of  regents  of  the  Normal  School;  and  (5)  a  board  of  regents  of 
the  State  University. 

For  each  county  a  superintendent  of  free  schools  has  been  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
alternate  odd  numbered  years,  and  a  county  board  of  examiners  is  formed  by  associ- 
ating with  him  annually  2  experienced  teachers  chosen  by  the  presidents  of  district 
boaras  of  education  in  the  county. 

For  each  school  district  (which  embraces  what  up  to  1873  was  a  township)  there  is 
a  board  of  education  of  3  members,^  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  at  the  same 
time  at  which  the  county  superintendent  is  elected. 

For  each  subdistrict  into  which  a  district  may  be  divided,  the  district  board  of 
education  chooses  at  the  outset  a  board  of  3  trustees,  and  annually  afterward  one  to 
replace  the  outgoing  one. 

A  high  school  may  be  formed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  2  or  more  districts,  the 
boards  of  education  concerned  either  electing  directors,  removable  at  their  discretion, 
or  delegating  the  care  of  the  school  to  the  board  within  whose  territory  it  is  held. — 
(School  laws  of  1877.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  state  schools  throughout  the  decade  have  been  sustained  and  conducted  essen- 
tially under  the  same  general  law  as  in  1871.  The  schools  are  .free  to  ail  ypnth  be- 
tween 6  and  21  years  oi  age  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  established.  There  are 
to  be  enough  of  them  in  each  district  for  primary  instruction  of  idl  entitled  to  attend, 
those  for  wnites  and  colored  to  be  separate.  The  funds  for  the  colored  children  can  in 
no  case  be  used  for  the  whites.  High  schools,  as  well  as  graded  schools  leading  up  to 
them,  are  authorized  in  such  districts  as  require  them.  For  ail  there  are  to  be  duly 
licensed  teachers,  who  must  keep  the  prescribed  registers  of  attendance  and  studies 
and  make  the  required  monthly  and  term  reports  to  the  secretary  of  their  board  of 
education  in  order  to  draw  their  pay.  The  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  permanent  fund,  a  school  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100,  the  tines  and  forfeitures  of  the 
previous  year,  and  a  capitation  tax  of  $1  on  each  voter,  while  districts  are  required 
to  raise  for  the  same  purpose  annual  taxes  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  each  $100,  and  to 
maintain  a  primary  school  for  at  least  4  months  each  year  or  lose  their  ^are  of  the 
State  apportionment,  which  is  according  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  as 
ascertained  by  an  annual  census.  For  graded  schools  beyond  the  primary  15  cents 
more  on  the  $100  may  be  raised  and  for  a  high  school  30  cents;  while  for  school- 
houses  and  all  expenses  beyond  teachers'  salaries  40  cents  on  the  |100  may  be  levied. 
Plans  for  school-houses  must  be  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  before  the 
building  can  be  erected.  The  school  month  for  teachers  is  22  days,  20  of  which  are  to 
be  given  to  teaching  and  2  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  institutes  which  the 
teachers  of  State  schools  are  required  to  attend  not  less  than  8  days  each  year. — (School 
laws,  edition  of  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  for  187^*80  shows  gratifying  progress.  With  only  3,990  more  youth  of 
school  age,  6,324  more  were  in  public  schools  and  1,436  more  were  held  in  average 
paily  attendance,  all  but  52  of  this  last  increase  being  whites.  The  per  cent,  of  av- 
erage daily  attendance  on  number  of  children  between  6  and  16,  according  to  the  State 
report,  was  92.  To  accommodate  the  increased  attendance,  there  were  So  more  public 
schools,  with  714  more  licensed  teachers;  and  although  38  fewer  male  teachers  were 
employed,  there  were  45  more  females,  while  there  were  2  more  school  districts,  146 
more  subdistricts^  and  84  more  school-houses. 

With  all  these  items  of  important  increase,  to  which,  as  the  tables  show,  there  were 
few  offsets,  the  cost  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  was  held  at  almost  the  same 
point  as  the  year  before,  less  than  $8,000  covering  the  whole  addition  to  it.  Nor  did 
the  teachers  generally  have  to  suffer  to  secure  this,  for,  except  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
average  pay  of  white  males,  the  rate  of  monthly  pay  went  up.  The  superintendent  says, 
indeeo,  that  the  general  growth  was  largely  due  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
teachers  and  in  their  interest  in  school  work,  both  which  he  thinks  were  brought 
about  by  a  higher  efficiency  in  the  training  at  the  normal  schools  and  in  the  county 
and  district  institutes  aided  by  funds  from  the  Peabody  trustees. 

R^SUMli  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

The  statistics  of  1879-^80,  compared  with  those  of  1870-^1.  show  even  neater 
progress  for  the  decade  than  that  in  the  last  year.    The  increase  in  school  popiuation, 

iCkmsistiiig  of  4  members  until  1872-73. 
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asreportedfTvas  43,364;  in  enrolment,  66,251 ;  and  in  average  daily  attendance,  40,368; 
showing  that,  with  an  increase  in  school  popnlatlou  ot  only  26  per  cent.,  the  per  cent, 
of  increase  in  enrol meot  and  average  daily  attendance  nearly  doubled.  There  were  36 
more  districts  and  962  more  subdistricts  having  schools;  while  of  the  schools  5  more 
were  high  schools.  55  more  graded  schools,  and  1,488  more  common  schools ;  1.498  more 
school-honses  and  1,666  more  teachers  showed  fair  provision  for  increased  school  pop- 
ulation. As  to  school  property  it  is  evident  from  an  increase  of  |657,262  in  value 
that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  later 
building,  the  increase  in  the  outlay  for  this  improvement  being  about  58  per  cent. 
The  log  houses  were  givinc  place  to  more  commodious  frame,  brick,  and  stone  building. 
It  is  abo  apparent  tuat  Uiere  was  a  corresponding  growth  of  interest  in  the  pubiio 
schools  from  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  school  income  came  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  from  ao  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  district  levies,  while  the  increase  in 
expenditure  (only  24  per  cent.)  and  in  average  daily  attendance  ([79  per  cent.)  indi- 
cates both  an  economical  management  of  the  funds  and  a  greatly  improved  condition 
of  the  schools.  The  reports  also  show  that  this  increase  in  provision  for  free  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  number  actually  taught  was  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  increase 
of  youth  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  free  schools.  As  to  teachers  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  with  an  increase  in  their  quality  and  attractive  teaching  power  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  wages ;  but  instead  of  this  must  be  recorded 
a  decline  of  $7.25  in  average  monthly  pay  of  white  males  and  of  $2.85  in  that  of  white 
females. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  am  ount  contributed  to  the  State  during  the  decade  was  $94,860.  Of  this  amount 
$2,000  went  toward  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes  during  1880.  The  remainder 
was  used  to  sustain  graded  schools  and  an  educational  Journal. 

GRADUATmO  SYSTEM  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  system  of  graded  studies,  annual  examinations,  commencement  exercises,  and 
diplomas  of  graduation  introduced  by  Superintendent  A.  L.  Wade,  of  Monongalia 
County,  in  1876,  continued  to  be  regarded  with  increasing  favor ;  where  introduced,  it 
appeared  to  give  new  life  to  the  country  schools.  Marion  County  reported  in  1878  the 
introduction  of  this  plan  the  previous  year  and  its  great  success,  having  graduated 
from  all  its  schools  in  two  years  225  and  formed  classes  for  the  future.  In  1879-'8C 
there  were  6  of  these  schools  in  this  county  in  successful  operation.  In  this  yeoi 
Tyler  County  reported  the  graduation  of  57  from  its  primary  schools,  and  that  th« 
system  had  aone  much  to  improve  the  public  schools  m  that  county.  The  State  su 
perintendent,  in  his  report  for  1879~'S0,  calls  attention  to  his  former  recommendatiom 
on  this  subject,  as  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  system^ 
Further  than  this  no  information  in  regard  to  the  system  has  reached  this  Bureau.^ 
(State  report  and  Commissioner's  report,  1878.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WHEKLINO. 

OfflotTB, — The  officers  here  are  a  board  of  education  of  3  members  for  each  ward, 
with  a  superintendent  of  the  city  school  district,  appointed  by  the  board  and  required 
to  have  had,  before  his  appointment,  at  least  3  vears  of  practice  in  graded  school 
work. — (Act  creating  the  district  and  State  school  laws,  1877.) 

StatisUcB, — Population,  30,736;  school  population,  10,903:  enrolment,  4,785;  averaee 
daily  attendance,  3,300;  teachers,  93,  teaching  in  8  bricK  school  buildings,  whicn, 
iocludinff  land,  famiture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued  at  $2:J6,680.  There  was  a  gain 
in  school  population  of  579;  in  enrolmout,  of  97;  in  teachers,  of  2;  and  in  average 
daily  attendance,  a  loss  of  174.— (State  report,  1879-'80.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  West  Vimnia  State  Normal  School,  established  under  an  act  of  1867,  in  con- 
nection with  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  with  its  branches  at  Fairmont  (1869), 
West  Liberty  (1871),  Glenville  and  ShepSerdstown  (1873),  continued  in  1880  the  work 
of  training  teachers  for  the  schools.  These  institutions,  established  by  the  State,  are 
nnder  the  control  of  a  board  of  regents,  with  local  executive  committees  for  the  direct 
supervision  of  each  school,  and  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  white  youth  of  the 
State.  The  course  for  each  is  the  same,  covering  3  years  of  instniction  in  the  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  well  as  in  tne  art  of  teaching  them  and  manage- 
ment in  the  school  room.  Upon  completion  of  the  coufBC  the  regents  confer  diplomas 
with  the  title  of  normal  graduate,  which,  up  to  1880,  authorized  the  holder  to  teach 
throughout  the  State,  while  those  desiring  to  continue  their  studies  may  do  so  under 
apX>ointment  of  the  regents.  Pupils  who  agree  to  teach  in  the  free  schools  one  year 
are  admitted  fh>e  of  tuition  and  provided  with  books.  All  except  the  one  at  West 
Liberty  report  for  1879-*80,  showing  a  total  of  14  instructors,  261  normal  students^ 
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and  31  gradaates  for  the  year,  23  of  whom  encased  in  teaching.  A  falling  off  of  2 
instructors  and  145  students  resulted  from  the  laihire  of  State  appropriation  for  1880. 
Besides  these  State  normal  schools,  there  is  one  at  Harper's  Ferry  established  in 
1867  by  friends  of  the  colored  people.  At  first  this  school  was  intended  for  training 
colored  teachers,  but  afterwards,  as  it  afforded  opportunities  for  higher  education,  it 
was  named  Storer  College,  having  preparatory,  normal,  and  academic  departments, 
with  3  and  4  years'  courses  of  study.  It  reports  for  its  third  year  5  instructors,  with 
V03  normal  and  42  classical  students,  13  graduates,  3,200  volumes  in  the  library,  and 
instruction  in  elementary  drawing,  with  vocal  and  instromental  mnaio. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  school  laws  make  it  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  to  aid  the 
teachers  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession.  With  thin  in  view  he  is  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  county  institutes  for  mutual  improvement,  to  attend  these  him- 
sSf  whenever  practicable,  to  give  such  advice  and  instruction  as  may  contribute  ta 
their  efficiency,  and,  in  connection  with  superintendents  of  adjoining  counties,  to 
encourage  the  lormation  of  union  institutes,  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises 
of  the  same,  aiming  throughout  at  the  improvement  of  the  teacners  and  thus  at  the 
elevation  of  their  work  and  their  profession.  Public  school  teachers  are  required  to 
attend  the  institutes  held  in  their  county  or  district  for  an  average  of  2  days  in  each 
month  contracted  for,  or  8  days  in  the  school  year,  during  whicii  attendance  their 
wages  continue. 

The  State  appropriation  in  aid  of  these  institutes  being  only  $500  in  1880,  or  $9.26 
for  each  county,  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  directed  that  the  whole  appro- 
priation made  shonla  that  year  be  expended  on  institutes.  With  this  aid  1  insti- 
tute was  held  in  every  county  and  in  some  lar^e  ones  2  were  held,  none,  however, 
being  well  attended.  Besides  these,  4  district  institutes  were  held,  conducted  by 
Professor  I^add,  who  called  to  his  aid  the  late  Dr.  Sears  and  Professor  De  Qraff  of 
New  Jersey.    The  effect  of  these  institutes  was  excellent. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FREE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  authorizes  this  class  of  schools  for  the  higher  instmotion  of  the  advanced 
pupils  of  either  a  single  district  or  of  two  or  more  districts  uniting  for  the  support  of 
one  school.  In  1880  there  were  8  reported,  the  same  number  as  in  previous  yeari*,  but 
with  no  note  of  pupils  in  them,  except  as  these  may  be  included  in  285  reported  as 
studying  German  and  7,943  reported  in  other  branches  than  those  required  by  law. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  business  colleges  and  private  academic  schools,  see  Tables  IV  and  YI  of  the 
appendix  to  this  volume;  for  preparatorv  departments  of  colleges^  see  Table  IX; 
for  full  summaries  of  the  statistics  ot  each  class  of  schools,  corresponding  tables  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEOES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  West  Virginia  University ,  Morgan  town,  chartered  in  1867,  owed  its  establishment 
and  partial  endowment  to  the  congressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural 
colleges.  It  was  first  opened  as  **The  Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia,^'  but, 
in  order  to  carrv  out  a  plan  of  having  this  a  State  institution  on  a  university  basis, 
the  name  was  cnan^ed,  in  1868,  by  legislative  action.  The  courses  in  1868  were  pre- 
paratory, 2  years;  bterary,  4;  scientifac,  3;  agricultural,  2;  military  tactics  through- 
out a  3  veara'  course;  normal  classes  during  1  or  2  terms  each  year;  and  an  optional 
course  leading  to  a  certificate  instead  of  a  de^ee.  In  1869  lectureships  in  civil  and 
constitutional  law,  physiology^  hygiene,  and  similar  subjects  were  provided  for;*  in 
1871  a  department  of  engineenng,  the  first  2  years  like  the  general  scientific  couise, 
the  third  devoted  to  this  branch  and  kindred  studies ;  in  1872  the  scientific  course  was 
extended  to  4  years,  while  that  of  engineering  was  correspondingly  increased.  The 
different  departments  were  arranged  in  schools,  the  instruction  given  not  varying 
much  from  year  to  year.  In  June,  1878,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  estal^ 
lishment  of  regular  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  These  will  be  treated  under 
the  proper  headings.  A  total  of  166  students  was  reported  in  1870-71 ;  in  1879-'80 
there  were  132. —  (Catalogues.) 

The  other  colleges  reporting  are  Bethany  (Christian^,  organized  in  1841;  West  Vir- 
ginia, Flemington  (Free  Will  Baptist),  in  1870;  Shepnerd,  Shepherdstown  (non-sec- 
tarian), in  1873.  Bethany  has  3  separate,  complete  courses — classical,  scientific,  and 
ministerial — also  special  courses  in  engineering,  physics,  and  chemistry;  a  prepara- 
tory class  of  1  year  is  also  reported,  as  well  as  a  teachers'  course  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy occupying  from  6  to  10  weeks.    West  Virginia  announces  preliminary,  com- 

>  These  aeem  to  have  been  filled  first  in  1878-79. 
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mercial,  academic,  normal,  college  preparatory,  and  collegiate  c^nrseB.  A  retnm  for 
1880  gives  53  preparatory  students,  but  reports  **no  permanent  arrangements  yet"  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Shepherd  reports  «55  students  in  the  normal  classes  (in- 
cluding preparatory  pupils  and  graduate  students)  and  45  in  the  collegiate. — (Cat- 
alogues and  returns.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOBIBN. 

West  Virginia  and  Shepherd  Colleges  admit  women  to  equal  privileges  with  men* 
For  similar  institutions  admitting  only  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for 
a  sommary  of  their  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIBNTIFIG. 

West  Virginia  University,  as  above  stated,  began  as  an  agricultural  college.  Its 
scientific  courses  stood  in  1880  as  follows:  (1)  A  regular  4  years'  course,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.  s. ;  (2)  1  in  engineering,  the  first  3  years  of  which  are  similar  to  the 
scientific,  while  the  senior  year  includes  civil  and  military  en^eering ;  (3)  an  agri- 
cultural 2  years'  course.  Those  deficient  in  elementary  studies  must  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  preparatory  work  before  entering  the  agricultural  course.  Bethany  Col- 
lege had  a  4  years'  scientific  course ;  a  special  course  in  engineering  (entitling  to  cer- 
tificate only);  a  teachers'  course  in  natural  philo»oi)hy  of  6  to  10  weeks,  in  which,  by 
experiment,  physical  laws  are  verified  and  illustrated ;  and  a  special  course  in  prac- 
tical chemis^. 

For  statistics  of  each  college,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix^  for  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  all  that  present  tnem,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  only  theological  instmction  given  in  this  State,  so  far  as  known,  is  in  the  4  years' 
ministerial  course  at  Bethany  College.  This  course  embraces  5  schools,  viz :  of  sacred 
literature,  ancient  languages,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  natural  science,  mental 
philosophy,  belles  lettres,  and  political  economy.  The  degree  of  B.  L.  is  given  at  the 
close. — (Catalogue. ) 

The  Jaw  department  of  West  Virginia  University  was  created  in  June,  1878.  The 
full  course  includes  common  and  statute  law,  mercantile  law,  equity  and  evidence,  and 
constitutional  and  international  law,  these  last,  however,  not  required  of  ordinary 
students.  Daily  examinations  and  two  general  examinations  are  held  during  the  col- 
legiate year,  and  certificates  of  distinction  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  it  when  the  result 
of  these  examinations  has  been  satisfactory. — (Catalogue.) 

At  date  of  June,  1878,  a  beginning  was  made  of  a  medical  department  in  the  same 
university.  A  chair  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  was  established  (an  ad- 
vance upon  a  lectureship  of  physiology  and  hygiene  reported  in  1869).  This  course 
is  to  occupy  two  or  three  terms  of  the  university  year,  in  1879-'80  much  interest  was 
reported  on  the  part  of  the  students,  as  seen  by  their  punctuality  of  attendance  at 
lectures,  their  evident  comprehension  of  the  topics  treated,  and  their  answers  at  the 
examinations. — (Catalogue. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  since 
it-s  foundation  in  1870,  has  instructed  167  deaf  and  dumb  and  56  blind.  The  common 
£nglish  branches  are  taught  to  both  classes;  the  special  ones  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  lip-reading,  articulation,  and  drawing;  for  the  blind,  some  higher  studies, 
with  music.  The  employments  for  the  former  were  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry; 
for  the  latter,  mattress  and  broom  making  and  chair  caning.  The  average  number 
of  years  spent  in  the  institution  is  six;  pupils  in  1879-'80j  deaf  and  dumb,  65;  blind, 
24.  Within  the  decade  93  deaf-mutes  and  31  blind  pupils — in  all,  124 — have  been 
graduated  or  regularly  discharged,  and  many  of  them  are  now  self-supporting.  Artic- 
ulation and  lip-reading  were  first  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1677 ;  four  classes  of  5  to  6 
pupils  each  were  formed,  and  the  instruction  was  continued  until  October,  1879,  when 
the  classes  were  discontinued.  This  was  evidently  only  a  temporag^  cessation,  for  the 
return  for  1879-^80  reports  articulation  taught  during  that  year. — (Biennial  report  and 
returns. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

No  information  has  reached  this  Bureau  in  reference  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  in 
1880.    The  session  of  1879  was  at  Charleston  August  26-28. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Pkndlkton,  State  tuperintendent  qffree  gehoolt,  Wheding, 

[Term,  March,  1877,  to  March,  1881.] 

Other  snperintendeiits in  the  10  years  have  been:  Hon.  C.  S.  Lewis,  1870-1872;  Hon.  W.  K.  Pendle* t 

ton,  1872-1K73  (fillhis  a  vocancv  made  by  Mr.  Lewis's  resignation) :  Hon.  B.  W.  Byrne,  1873-1877.  ,  I  p 

In  October,  1680,  Mr.  B.  L.  Butcher  was  chosen  to  suoc^  Mr.  Pendleton.         ^  .  O 
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SUMMABT  OF  BDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS 


1870^71. 

1871-^72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AKD  ATTEKBANCB. 

Yonth  of  school  aee  (4-20) 

Youth  4-20  in  public  schools . . 
Total  pupils  in  pi^blio  schools. 

Youth  in  private  schools 

In  State  normal  schools 

In  colleges  and  academies  .... 
In  benevolent  and  reformatory 

institutions  (estimated). 
Total  under  instruction  ...— . 

SCHOOLS  Ain>  DISTRICTS. 

Districts,  exclusive  of  inde- 
pendent cities. 
Districts  renortincp ........... 

420,948 

262,947 

265,285 

17,267 

a315 

2,253 

1,150 

286,270 

6,031 
4,976 

423,717 

266,789 

270,192 

18,020 

536 

2,831 

1,200 

292,779 

5,103 
4,989 

436,002 

281,708 

283,722 

9,581 

604 

2,544 

1,225 

297,676 

5,205 
6,130 

453,161 

276,878 

278,768 

10,873 

693 

1,628 

1,125 

293,087 

6,250 
6,197 

461,829 

277,884 

279,854 

10,733 

847 

2,151 

1,150 

294,735 

6,423 
6,365 

Districts  purchasingtext  books 
Districts    lending    books   to 

pupils. 
Districts  that  sold  text  books. 

Schools  with  two  departments. 
Schools  with  three  or  more 

departments. 
Graded  schools.  ..•••• .... .... 

230 
155 

385 

2i3 
199 

412 

217 
163 

380 

210 
172 

382 

184 

210 

394 

Hifirh  schools  aided  bv  State  .. 

Average  term  in  days — cities . 
Average  term  in  days — counties 
Public  school-houses  .......•- 

...—.••.. 

149 

195 

6,260 

330,189 

663 

$4,979,169 

9,451 
$109  40 
39  40 
43  50 
27  13 

$2,258,287 
2,066.375 

$2,624,340 

4,933 

310,292 

605 

$3,990,867 

9,168 
$105  30 
36  70 
41  40 
27  62 

$1,916,525 
1,932,539 

$2,389,488 

4,979 

312,612 

656 

$4,212,164 

9,267 
$98  20 
37  60 
43  33 
27  04 

$2,047,050 
2,004,155 

$2,482,771 

4,957 

315,  HI 

693 

$4,602,536 

8,903 
$109  10 
37  70 
43  38 
27  52 

$2,628,027 
2,093,412 

$2,389,488 

6,113 

319,406 

686 

$4,321,133 

9,332 
$114  60 
37  10 
47  44 
32  13 

$2,225,003 
1,985,791 

$2,565,823 

Seats  in  same . .... .  ..•- ...... 

School-houses  ofbrick  or  stone . 
Value  of  public  school  prop- 
erty. 

AGB  MONTHLY  PAT. 

Different  teachers  employed. . 
Pay  of  men  in  cities.... ...... 

Pay  of  women  in  cities 

Pay  of  men  in  counties 

Pay  of  women  in  counties 

FINANCBS. 

Total  receipts  forpublio  schools 
Total  expenditures  for  public 

schools. 
Statre  school  ftind  — -  — 

•This  does  not  inohide  the  sohool  ftt  Whitswftter. 
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1875-^6. 


474,811 

280,153 

282,186 

24,028 

902 

1,853 

1,160 

310,129 


5,505 

5,461 
267 
137 

72 
183 


385 


8,630 
$105  10 
37  20 
42  95 
27  16 


(2,625,79812,596,361 


isre-nr. 


478,388 

289,125 

291,270 

23,624 

1,021 

1,699 

1,175 

318,789 


5,564 

5,533 
453 
244 

170 
194 
211 


405 

57 

193 

149 

5,320 

345,944 

790 


193 

153 

5,299 

337,039 

750 

$4, 875, 618  95, 183, 902  $5, 115, 556 15, 169, 979 


1877-^8. 


478,692 

295,215 

298,192 

25,532 

1,885 

1,781 

1,287 

328,677 


5,361 

5,299 

1,104 

427 

681 
207 
225 


432 

85 
189 
161 
5,561 
353,119 


1878-^. 


483,453 

289,354 

291,286 

2^,847 

1,803 

1,550 

1,615 

322,101 


5,568 

5,542 

1,606 

437 

1,070 
208 
225 

433 


195.3 
154 

5,626 
357,186 
812 


9.858 
$108  20 
35  93 
40  48 
26  35 


9,808 
$100  27 
34  70 
38  45 
25  33 


12, 322, 694  $2, 281, 422  $2, 258, 624  $2, 
2,153,811  2,249,638  2,148,330 


9,875 
$85  90 
35  03 
37  75 
25  72 


1,221.154 
2,152,783 


$2, 680, 703  $2, 713, 993 


1879-'80. 


483,229 

297,425 

299,258 

25,938 

1,880 

3,559 

1,648 

332,283 


5,573 

5,530 

1,851 

619 

1,253 
201 
250 

451 

95 

192 

163 

5,667 

361,133 

852 

$5,297,679 


10,115 

$85  74 

35  06 

37  14 

24  91 


$2,697,801 
2,230,772 

$2,747,844 


224 

8.071 

7,972 

91 

77 

2,009 

33 

10,182 


12 
245 
182 

183 

7 

25 

18 

7 

3.3 

9 

41 

3,947 

40 

$127,700 


240 

$0  16 

03 

61 

81 


L   $476,647 
L    77,989 

I.    $33,851 


62,281 
34,478 
33,973 

8,671 
M,565 

1,306 
498 

46,013 


542 

554 


29 
95 

66 


L  734 

L  50,841 

L  247 

I.  $1,306,812 


I. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 


947 
$19  56 

1  64 
4  26 

2  71 


$781,276 
298,233 


I.   $358,356 


(  The  attendance  of  the  school  at  White^irater  was  not  reported  In  1870-71. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  general  gupervieion  of  the  common  school  system  has  been,  thronghout  the 
decade,  as  for  20  previons  years,  under  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  2  years.  He  has  been  allowed  an  assistant,  of  his 
own  appointment,  and  other  clerical  aid. 

The  local  supervision  has  been  under  (1)  county  snx>erintendente,  also  chosen  for 
terms  of  2  years  by  the  people,  2  being  allowed  in  counties  with  more  than  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  (2)  district  school  boards,  consisting  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and 
clerk  for  an  ordinary  school  district,  chosen  all  at  once  at  the  first  district  meeting, 
and  afterwards  one  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.*  Free  high  schools,  when  not 
under  the  ordinary  school  boards,  have  also  boards  of  3  members,  elected  since  1875 
at  a  called  meeting  of  the  district  officers  within  the  territory  constituting  the  high 
school  district. 

In  the  comparatively  few  towns  (26)  that,  up  to  1880,  had  come  under  a  township 
system,  there  are  town  boards  of  school  directors,  composed  of  the  clerks  of  the  sub- 
districts  within  the  town,  with  those  of  Joint  subdistricts  that  have  school-houses 
within  it.    'The  secretary  of  the  board  has  supervision  of  its  schools. 

Boards  of  regents  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  the  State  normal  schools  and 
for  the  State  university. 

Since  1875  women  have  been  eligible  to  all  school  offices  below  the  State  aapenn- 
tendency. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

On  the  current  plan  of  State  aid  to  local  effort,  the  income  of  the  State  school  fiind 
has  been  distributed  annually  to  the  proper  local  officers  in  the  years  under  review 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  4  to  20  years  of  age,  shown  by  an  annual  report 
from  them  to  have  been  resident  in  towns,  cities,  and  school  districts  that  have  had 
schools  of  at  least  5  months'  duration,  that  have  raised  for  these  schools  as  much  aa 
the  State  apportionment  to  them,  and  that  have  had  them  taught  by  duly  licensed 
teachers.  Persons  over  or  under  the  school  age,  with  consent  of  the  school  officers, 
may  attend  the  public  schools  on  payment  of  tuition,  if  such  attendance  should  not 
interfere  with  the  free  pupils.  Youth  between  7  and  15  are,  by  law  of  1879,  requlriMi 
to  be  sent  to  school  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year,  unless  excused  by  the 
school  board  because  of  illness,  distance  from  school,  instruction  elsewhere,  or  other 
sufficient  cause.  To  make  it  easier  for  such  children  to  attend,  school  boards  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  needed  text  books  for  pupils  of  this  class  whose  parents  or  guar^ 
dians  cannot  supply  them.  They  may,  by  authorization  from  their  aistricts,  furnish 
these  also  to  other  pupils.  The  determination  of  the  text  books  to  be  used,  of  the 
discipline  to  be  maintained,  of  the  licensed  teachers  to  be  engaged,  and  of  the  annual 
length  of  school  term  beyond  the  5  school  months  required,  belongs  by  law  to  the 
school  boards.  The  elementary  studies  to  be  pursued  are  prescribed  by  the  States 
but  graded  studies  reaching  beyond  these,  even  to  preparation  for  university  work, 
have  not  only  been  allowed  for  many  years,  and  especially  since  1875,  but  also  encour- 
aged by  express  provision  for  them. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Although  the  school  code  has  remained  in  general  features  essentially  the  same 
thronghout  the  decade,  modifications  have  been  made  at  several  points  to  remedy 
defects  disclosed  by  experience. 

In  1872,  for  instance,  the  requirement  for  voting  in  a  school  district  of  10  days^  resi- 
dence therein  was  remitted  to  persons  having  the  p;eneral  qualifications  for  voting  in 
the  State ;  engagement  of  teachers  in  school  districts  was  transferred  from  the  clerk 
to  a  majority  of  the  school  board ;  the  school  month  was  made  20  days  instead  of  22 ; 
general  election  day  was  declared  to  be  a  legal  holiday;  districts  that  could  show 
good  reason  for  coming  short  of  5  months'  school  term  were  released  from  penalty; 
restrictions  on  alterations  of  the  boundaries  of  joint  school  districts  were  imposed ; 
counties  reaching  a  population  entitling  them  to  2  superintendents  were  ordered  to 
have  the  second  chosen  by  popular  vote  of  half  of  the  county,  instead  of  being  ap- 
pointed, as  before,  by  the  State  superintendent ;  provision  was  made  for  limited  State 
teachers'  certificates,  and  compensation  of  $2  to  $3  daily  for  actual  service  was  allowed 
to  superintending  secretaries  of  town  school  boards.  In  1873  town  supervisors  were 
ordered  to  aboHsn  any  school  district  that  should  fail  for  two  years  to  maintain  a 
school ;  power  was  given  district  boards  to  purchase  in  any  year  school  apparatus  not 
costing  more  than  $75,  with  consent  of  the  State  or  county  superintendent ;  districts 

'For  city  officers,  see  City  School  Systems,  Ibrther  on. 
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were  exempted  from  loss  of  State  school  money  through  mistake  of  any  officer,  and 
from  penalty  lor  failure  to  raise  a  school  tax  if  the  amount  it  would  have  reached  was 
supplied  from  the  general  fund ;  and  authority  was  given  cities  to  establish  schools 
for  truants  and  place  in  them  children  7  to  10  years  of  age  found  to  be  habitual  ab- 
sentees from  school  without  cause.  In  1675  school  boaids  were  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, with  consent  of  their  constituents,  school  books  to  be  loaned  or  otherwise  fur- 
nished to  pupils ;  free  high  schools  were  allowed  to  be  established,  with  boards  for 
managing  them,  in  anv  town,  incorporated  villaee,  or  city,  by  a  minority  vote  of  the 
people,  and  aid  from  the  State  was  pledged  to  them ;  women  were  also  made  eligible 
to  school  offices.  In  1877  school  officers  and  teachers  were  forbidden  to  act  as  agents 
for  sale  of  stationery  or  school  books,  persons  20  to  30  years  of  aee  were  allowed  to 
enter  public  schools  for  studies  in  English,  with  consent  of  school  boards,  and  the  free 
high  school  law  of  1875  was  modified.  In  1879  a  compulsory  school  law  was  passed, 
the  high  school  law  was  further  modified,  and  the  annual  district  school  tax  was  lim- 
ited to  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  district. 

OENEBAL  CONDITION. 

How  effective  the  school  system  had  come  to  be  under  good  8tft>erintendency  and 
many  leading  teachers  from  the  normal  schools  is  shown  by  the  lact  that,  although 
224  fewer  youth  of  school  ase  were  reported  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade  than  in  the 
year  before,  there  were  8,071  more  in  the  public  schools,  these  schools  having  41  more 
buildings,  3,947  more  seats,  and  240  more  teachers,  with  several  more  days  of  term 
and  greatly  improved  facilities  for  cheapening  text  books  or  making  them  entirely 
free.  How  much  the  teaching  in  the  schools  had  been  improved,  too,  may  be  Judged 
Arom  the  mrowth  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments,  and  of  course  with  teach- 
ers of  high  quality  in  the  upper  grades  at  least,  as  also  from  the  greatly  increased 
number  sent  up  from  these  grades  to  the  State  academies  and  colleges,  at  least  1,500 
more  within  the  year,  making  all  possible  allowance  for  those  coming  in  from  other 
States.  An  advance  of  $127,700  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  and  of 
$476,047  in  receipts  for  maintenance  of  schools  looks  in  the  same  direction,  almost  the 
only  falling  off  being  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to  receipts,  which 
seems  to  have  come  in  large  measure  from  the  unwise  reduction  of  teachers'  wages  in 
country  schools. 

R^SUM^  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

Progress  continuous  and  encouraging  in  almost  everything  but  pav  of  teachers 
marks  the  record  for  the  ten  years  covered  by  the  table  given,  though  the  proportion 
of  that  progress  is  not  shown  to  be  as  great  for  the  whole  decade  as  for  the  closing 
year  of  it.  The  ratio  of  districts  making  report  of  their  statistics  to  the  whole  num^- 
ber  known  to  exist  was  indeed  greater  for  the  ten  years  than  the  last  year;  but  while 
these  fuller  reports  show  an  increase  of  62,281  in  youth  to  be  instructed,  and  show, 
too,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  this  increase  was  gathered  into  State  and  private  schools, 
with  greater  advantages  for  instruction  in  the  former  certainly  and  probably  in  the 
latter,  we  find  no  invasion  of  the  region  of  non-attendance  such  as  that  in  1879-^80. 
The  State  schools  enrolled  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  additional  youth  of 
school  age,  and  all  schools  together  only  a  little  more  than  two-thirds.  The  i>ay  of 
teachers  fell  off  somewhat  during  the  decade,  but  their  number  increased  by  947,  or 
about  100  a  year  on  an  average,  while  the  bouses  in  which  they  taught  were  more 
numerous  by  734,  the  seats  for  pupils  by  50,841,  the  estimated  increase  in  value  in 
school  buildings,  sites,  and  furnishings  being  $1,306,812.  The  passage  of  a  compul- 
sory school  law  near  tne  conclusion  of  the  decade  and  the  somewnat  extensive  institu- 
tion of  a  system  of  gradation  and  graduation  in  country  schools  promise,  if  well 
administered,  an  era  of  still  greater  success  and  growth  in  years  to  come. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  State  are  by  charter  independent  districts,  and  elect  each 
a  board  of  education  with  defined  powers  and  duties.  This  board  in  each  city  chooses 
generally  a  president,  a  clerk,  and  a  superintendent;  it  establishes  and  organizes 
graded  schools,  determines  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  them  beyond  those  prescribed 
by  law,  and  decides  what  text  books  shall  be  used  and  what  discipline  be  maintained. 
The  superintendent,  besides  his  supervisory  duties,  usually  examines  persons  propos- 
ing to  teach,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  committee. 
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STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


censas  01   -„i,««i  „„-.  '     mpuolio 
1880.  Bchoolage.      gc£>ol«. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Nnmberof 
teaoliera. 


Bxpendl- 
tnre. 


Appleton... 
Ran  Claire. . 
Fond  da  Lao 
Green  Bay... 
Janesville  -. 
La  Croaae. .. 
Madiaon.... 
Milwaukee . 
Oahkoab.... 

Kacine 

Watertown . 


8,005 
10. 118 
13.091 

7,476 

0.018 
14,505 
10,325 
115, 578 
15, 749 
16.031 

7,883 


2,897 


1,638 


5.482 
2,301 
8.386 
4,070 
8,517 
87,  742 
6,874 
5,658 
8,483 


2.321 
1.182 
1,727 
2.559 
1,939 
17,085 
2,217 
2.302 
1.138 


1,490 


28 


$16,492 


1.818 
2,482 
1.745 
n.  149 
2.017 
1.620 
740 


46 
20 
86 
42 
84 
250 
53 
46 
22 


22.490 
10,504 
18.651 
26.600 
23.305 
284.706 
85,785 
32.675 
11,785 


■  ADDITIOXAL  PARTICULABS. 

Appleton  reported  a  good  condition  of  its  schools,  8  commodions  school  bnildings,  2 
more  requirea,  and  1  built  during  the  year  (aftbnling  sittings  for  l,i500),  only  1  prop- 
erly ventilated,  and  7  T?ith  separate  outhouses  for  the  sexes ;  valuation  of  all,  with 
sites,  $60,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  297  children  of  school  age  and  of  \'J2  in  en- 
rolment, and  the  ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  enrolment  was  91,  showing  a 
gain  of  j^  of  1  per  cent,  on  this  ratio.  The  schools  were  conducted  with  one  teacher  less 
uian  in  the  previous  year  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  $6,273  in  expenditure. — (State 
report  and  retnm. ) 

Tond  du  Lao  reported  17  school  buildings  for  its  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools, 
with  2,800  sittings,  with  a  decline  in  the  main.  In  school  population  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  418,  in  enrolment  of  163,  and  in  average  daily  attendance  of  3  per  cent. 
There  was  one  teacher  less  employed ;  also,  a  saving  in  expenditure  of  $7,714.  In  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  there  were  500  enrolled,  an  increase  of  irom  200  to  300, 
showing  that  these  schools  had  drawn  largely  from  the  public  schools. —  (Return.) 

Green  Bay  had  3  brick  and  3  frame  school-houses,  with  sittings  for  1,020,  valued, 
with  sites,  at  $64,000,  only  1  having  a  suitable  outhouse  in  good  condition.  With  an 
increase  of  129  in  school  population,  there  was  a  loss  of  25  in  enrolment,  but  a  gain  of 
4  per  cent,  in  average  daily  attendance,  duo,  perhaps,  to  the  gain  of  1  teacher ;  while 
in  private  and  parochial  schools  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  450,  a  decrease 
of  160  from  the  previous  year. — (State  report.) 

Janesville  reported  10  school  building  tor  its  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools, 
with  1,801  sittings  for  study,  which,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  were  valued 
at  $96,500.  With  a  decrease  of  172  in  school  population  there  was  an  increase  of  3:{  in 
enrolment,  of  4.3  per  cent,  in  average  daily  attendance  on  enrolment,  and  the  osoal 
high  standard  of  punctuality  was  maintained.  The  high  school  enrolled  161,  while 
the  private  and  parochial  schools  had  an  estimated  enrolment  of  250.  The  Qrube  method 
in  arithmetic  had  proved  satisfactory,  while  the  advantages  of  loaning  text  books  to 
the  students  were  commended  to  all  the  districts  in  the  State. —  (State  report  and 
return.) 

La  Crosae  reported  that  during  the  last  eight  years  the  public  schools  had  gradually 
improved  in  their  work.  They  were  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  taught  in  9  buildings,  with  sittings  for  2,100,  all  having  separate  outhouses  for 
the  sexes  m  good  condition.  Although  there  was  a  loss  of  109  in  youth  of  school  age, 
the  schools  gained  241  in  enrolment,  and  97  per  cent,  of  those  belonging  were  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance.  The  high  school  enrolled  125  and  graduated  30  males.  Vocal 
music  was  introduced  as  an  experiment  into  rhe  intermediate  and  grammar  schools 
during  the  spring  of  1880,  and  after  a  trial  of  3  months  a  special  teacner  of  musio  was 
employed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  500  in  private  and  parochial  schools. — 
(State  report.) 

Madison  had  9  school  buildings,  all  well  ventilated,  with  1,750  sittings,  with  sepa- 
rate outhouses,  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $100,000.  The  schools 
had  primary,  grammar,  and  high  departments,  each  with  a  4  years'  course  and  an  ad- 
dition of  a  term  to  the  high  school  lor  the  gn^duate  class.  This  school  has  5  courses 
of  study,  the  completion  of  the  first  3  admitting  to  the  university  without  examina- 
tion. It  enrolled  244,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  92,  graduating  27.  In 
school  population  there  was  a  loss  of  494  ;  in  teachers,  of  1;  in  expenditure,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,213;  while  in  enrolment  there  was  a  gain  of  S7  pupils,  and  in  average  daily 
attendance  of  1  per  cent.  Private  and  parochiiU  schools  had  an  estimated  attendance 
of  650. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

Milx0aukeef  with  25  public  school  buildings,  with  12,978  sittings,  valued,  including 
sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $696,588,  had  726  more  youth  of  school  age,  Gi28  more 
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enrolled^  and  5  i>er  cent,  more  in  average  daily  attendance,  with,  68  more  teachers. 
The  schools  are  classed  as  district,  primary,  branch,  and  high,  th  e  last  having  enrolled 
322,  besides  23  in  a  normal  department  connected  with  it,  being  a  gain  in  both  of  137 
over  1879  and  of  188  over  1871.  German,  music,  drawing,  and  calisthenics  were 
tanght  in  all  the  schools  nnder  16  special  German  teachers  and  1  for  each  of  the  other 
branches.  Two  new  bnildings  were  to  be  erected  and  others  were  contemplated,  to 
meet  the  rapid  increase  of  the  primary  grades.  There  were  48  private  schools,  with 
7,392  pnpils  and  211  teachers,  showing  a  decrease  of  5  schools)  7  teachers,  and  2^ 
pnpils,  and,  as  compared  with  1876,  of  4  schools,  23  teachers,  and  2,046  pnpils. — (State 
and  city  reporte.) 

(kkkoth,  with  an  increase  of  178  in  school  population,  had  10  public  school-houses 
(adding  1  during  the  year),  containing  59  rooms,  mostly  in  good  condition  and  suit- 
ably furnished,  affording  sittings  for  3,500,  and  valued,  with  their  appurtenances,  at 
$128,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  38  in  enrolment,  a  falling  off  of  1  per  cent,  in 
average  daily  attendance,  and  an  increase  of  3  teachers.  The  schools  are  classed  as 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high;  the  whole  course  covers  12  years,  giving 
to  the  primarv  and  intermediate  6,  to  the  grammar  2,  and  to  the  high  4.  The  private 
and  parochial  schools  enrolled  1^000.— (State  report  and  return.) 

Sacine  had  8  public  school  buildings  for  ito  school  population  of  5,858,  all  but  one 
in  good  condition,  with  46  rooms  for  study,  fully  supplied  with  blackboards,  and  afford- 
ing sittings  for  2,500,  while  its  school  property  was  valued  at  $60,000.  The  enrolment 
and  attendance  were  slightly  less  than  during  the  previous  year.  Gf  the  46  teachers 
employed,  40  were  females.  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  CTammar,  and  high, 
the  latter  having  114  enrolled,  with  5  teachers.  There  wore  9  buildings  occupied  by 
private  and  parochial  schools,  with  an  estimated  enrolment  of  1,034,  taught  by  35 
teachers. — (State  report  and  return.) 

Watertoum  had  15  rooms  for  its  primary  department,  4  for  its  grammar,  and  2  for  its 
high  sohool,  all  well  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus,  in  5  substantial 
uSL  commodious  houses,  properly  ventilated,  with  separate  outhouses  in  good  condi- 


$411.    The  free  text  book  system  received  especial 

committee,  and  after  an  experience  of  three  years  it  was  shown  to  be  not  only  simple 

in  its  working  but  economical,  the  cost  of  the  investment  for  the  three  years  being 

lees  than  $1.50  for  each  pupil  and  the  loss  of  books  only  2  cents  a  pupil.    Private  and 

parochial  schools  had  an  estimated  enrolment  of  770. — (State  and  city  report  and 

retnzii.3 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  regents  of  the  4  State  normal  schools  shows  that  a  ^wing  de- 
mand for  professionally  trained  teachers  has  led  to  enlarged  accommodations  for  the 
increasing  number  of  students;  that  the  professional  element  in  the  training  of  these 
■indents  is  assuming  greater  prominence;  that  the  academical  has  also  found  a  place 
in  which  it  can  aid  the  professional;  and  that  each  year  a  perceptible  advance  is 
made  in  the  amount  of  time  griven  to  methods  of  teaching  and  to  the  philosophy  of 
education.  The  pupil  teachers  practised  in  the  training  sonools  connected  with  these 
institutions  are  said  to  be  widely  called  for  and  highly  prized  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  board  commends  this  important  feature  of  a  normal  education,  hopes 
that  it  may  be  fully  perfected,  and  expresses  the  belief  that,  when  it  is,  "to  present  a 
candidate  for  graduation  will  be  to  vouch  for  his  professional  skill." 

The  reports  from  the  4  schools  show  958  normal  students  and  992  others,  the  latter 
nnmber  including  126  preparatory  studenta  at  the  Oshkosh  and  River  Falls  schools 
and  25  pupils  in  a  Kindergarten  connected  with  the  practice  department  of  the  Osh- 
koeh  school.  The  remainder  of  the  992  were  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
grades  of  the  practice  schools  at  all  the  4  institutions.  Of  the  958  normal  students — 
219  at  Platteville,  279  at  Whitewater,  332  at  Oshkosh,  and  128  at  River  Falls— 65  com- 
pleted  the  elementary  course  and  received  certificates ;  13,  the  advanced  course  and 
were  graduated.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  grades  was  177  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  year;  the  number  that  received  certificates  or  diplomas,  26  less. — (Report 
of  regents  in  State  report) 

OTHXB  NOBMAL  TRAINING. 

The  MHwankee  City  Normal  School,  organized  in  1872,  had  23  pupils  in  1880  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  22.  The  full  course  occupies  a  year.  The  National  Ger- 
man-junerican  Teachers'  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  organized  in  1W8,  reported  29  normal 
students  in  1880 :  the  Catholic  Normal  School  or  the  Holy  Family,  St.  Francis,  35. 
At  Galesville  and  Northwestern  Universities  and  at  Milton  College  there  were  normal 
departments  or  teachers'  courses.  —  (City  report,  returns,  and  catalogues.) 
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teachers'  institutes. 

During  1880  the  62  institutes  held  were  in  session  104  weeks— that  is,  1  for  four  weeks, 
39  for  two  weeks,  and  22  for  one  week.  The  attendance  was  4,965  (men  1,335,  women 
3,630).  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  afforded  hy  this  branch  of  normal  instruction,  and  the  institute  work  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor.  Its  effect  on  the  common  schools  was  quite  apparent  in 
1880.  A  general  programme  of  instruction  for  the  next  three  years  was  adopted,  the 
session  of  1879  having  completed  the  3  years'  course  formerly  selected,  and  the  work 
for  the  year  was  confined  largely  to  primary  teaching  in  the  public  schools. — (State 
report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  published  monthly  at  Madison  under  the 
editorship  of  the  State  superintendent  and  his  assistant,  continued  to  give  valuable 
information  on  educational  8ul)jects  throughout  1860,  as  for  9  preceding  years. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  a  law  of  1875,  as  modified  in  1879,  any  town,  incorporated  village, 
city,  or  school  district  that  has  within  it  an  incorporated  villace,  or  that  has  a  graoea 
school  of  not  less  than  two  departments  with  at  least  25  pupils  prepared  to  b^in  a 
high  school  course,  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  two  high  schools,  or  adjoining 
towns  may  unite  in  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  school.  High  schools  thus 
established  are  to  be  under  a  graduate  of  some  university,  college,  or  normal  school, 
or  of  oue  that  can  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  required  to l>e  taught ;  and  they 
are  to  be  free  to  all  qualified  pupils  in  their  districts.  Aid  from  the  State,  not  to 
exceed  $500  to  any  district  in  any  year,  was  promised  to  such  schools  for  5  years  from 
the  establishment  of  each,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  taught  at  least  3  months 
in  each  school  year  and  comply  with  certain  other  requirements  of  the  law.  In  1880 
there  appear  to  have  been  110  schools  of  this  class,  of  which  91  reported  to  the  State 
superintendent,  as  required,  against  102  schools  existing  and  88  reporting  in  1879, 
while  at  least  15  excellent  high  schools  are  said  never  to  have  organized  under  the 
free  high  school  law.  Of  those  reported,  20  had  in  1880  received  their  full  5year^ 
apportionment  from  the  State,  and  3  new  ones  were  to  come  in  for  annual  aid  in  the 
school  year  1880-^81.  The  statistics  of  the  91  reporting  showed  for  1879-^80  these 
figures:  Whole  number  of  pupils,  6,730;  of  these  in  common  branches,  2,.^35;  in  nat- 
ural sciences,  3,065;  in  modern  languages,  1,023;  in  ancient  languages,  1.128;  in  alge- 
bra or  geometry,  2,449;  graduates  for  the  year,  114  males  and  237  females,  making  a 
total  of  1,702  graduated  since  the  institution  of  this  high  school  system.  The  State 
superintendent  says  that  the  advantages  of  the  existing  high  school  system  are  be- 
coming more  apparent  as  the  years  advance,  this  system  of  local  establishment  of 
such  schools  with  State  countenance  and  aid  making  it  possible  for  many  youth  in 
different  part^  of  the  State  to  prepare  themselves  for  college  or  for  responsible  posi- 
tions in  active  life.  Ho  therefore  urges  still  other  villages  and  towns  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  for  the  establismnent  of  schools  of  this  class, 
believing  that,  besides  the  direct  advantages  resulting  to  the  youth  instructed  in 
them  and  to  the  State  through  the  future  influence  of  these  youth,  the  schools  will 
have  a  healthful  stimulating  influence  on  the  lower  rural  schools  around  them.— 
(State  report  for  187^*80.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the 
appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report 
ot  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEOBS  FOR  TOUKO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  8  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State,  5  of  them  open  to  both  sexes,  reported 
a  total  attendance  in  1879-^80  of  677  students  in  collegiate  classes,  of  whom  130  were 
women.  All  had  classical  courses  of  4  years,  all  but  1  offered  scientific  instruction 
in  4  years'  courses,  while  1  added  agricultural  and  engineering  branches,  3  gave 
normal  and  3  business  training,  2  instruction  in  music,  3  in  drawing  and  painting, 
and  1  in  law.  All  were  organized  previous  to  the  present  decade;  all  but  the  State 
University  were  under  the  influence  of  some  religious  denomination;  the  Presby- 
terians claiming  2,  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  united,  1;  and  the 
Methodists,  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Lutherans,  1  each. 

Gifts  were  received  by  6  of  these  institutions  during  the  year,  aggregating  959|46S. 

.         .  o 
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Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  was  eiven  $12»000  to  cancel  cLebt|  half  of  it  being 
part  of  a  bequest  made  some  time  ago  by  Rev.  Joseph  Rork,  of  Appleton ;  the  remain- 
ing $6,000  came  in  small  sums.  Bcloit  College  received  $13,000  irom  Rufiis  Dodge,  S. 
C.  Morgan,  and  others,  for  endowment,  ministerial  education,  buildings,  and  cnrrent 
expenses;  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  $10,G00  from  C.  C.  Washburn,  Madison^  for 
completion  of  the  observatory;  Milton  College,  $3,365  to  pav  current  expenses;  Ripon 
College,  $18,000  from  persons  in  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  New  England,  principally 
for  endowment;  and  the  Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  $3,(X)0. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  comprising  colleges  of  arts,  letters,  and  law,  reports 
a  generally  satislactory  condition  during  lo79^'80.  The  college  of  arts  offered  4  courses 
in  science ;  that  of  letters,  2  classical  courses,  both  requiring  Latin,  and  the  former 
Greek  also.  There  were  special  courses  and  courses  for  graduate  study ;  also,  a  course 
of  6  years  for  those  who  wished  to  take  music  or  any  similar  pursuit  in  connection 
with  a  coUesnate  training.  Within  the  year  Washburn  Observatory  was  considera- 
bly enlarged;  the  number  of  students  increased;  the  standard  of  instruction  raised; 
and  preparatory  work  discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  in  Greek — a  step 
in  the  interest  of  the  high  schools  not  taken  without  some  solicitude,  since  these 
schools  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  all  the  preparatory  work  required.  The  num- 
ber attending  in  collegiate  classes  was  324,  a  gain  of  44  per  cent,  in  four  years,  made 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  advance  in  the  terms  of  admission.  The  ^wth  for 
five  years  past  is  chiefly  indicated  by  advance  in  scholarship  and  a  steady  increase  of 
students  in  higher  work.  The  attendance  on  the  classical  courses  has  gone  up  in  that 
time  from  65  to  149,  and  that  in  special  studies  from  49  to  91,  owing  partly  to  the  many 
electives  provided, while  in  the  same  time  students  in  science  have  decreased  from  135 
to  82.  The  number  of  young  women  in  attendance  advanced  somewhat,  as  also  did  that 
of  students  not  residents  of  the  State. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THK  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  colleges  noted  above,  in  which  both  sexes  are  received  on  equal  terms, 
facilities  for  the  higher  instruction  of  young  women  are  offered  by  4  or  more  institu- 
tions exclusively  for  them.  Three  of  these  send  reports  for  1879-'80,  viz :  Wisconsin 
Female  College,  Fox  Lake  (Congregational),  Milwaukee  College  (non-sectarian),  and 
St.  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa  Mound  (Roman  Catholic).  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha, 
(Protestant  Episcopid),  the  only  one  organized  during  the  decade,  sends  no  report 
for  1880. 

For  statistics  of  such  as  report,  see  Table  YUI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary 
of  this  table,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  provision  for  scientific  and  technical  instruction  made  in  the  colU^ge  of  nrt^  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  embraces  courses  of  4  years  in  general  scionct;^  ngripult- 
ure,  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  Mtlitur^' 
science  and  tactics  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  all  able-bodied  student  a  ui'  the  tim- 
versity  must  receive  instruction  in  them.  Students  in  the  agricultural  coiixiG  are 
required  to  perform  such  labor  on  the  farm  as  is  necessary  for  educati^ual  purposes. 
Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  State. 

Nearly  all  the  other  colleges  in  the  State  have  4  years'  courses  in  geucriil  science 
leading  to  the  degree  of  s.  B.  Statistics  of  attendance,  &>c.,  on  these  courses  will  bo 
found  m  Table  IX. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  instruction,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  «nizi' 
mary,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  Instmotion  is  given  in  the  Nashotah  House,  Waukesha  County  (Pr^tei^ 
tant  Episcopal),  and  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Milwaukee  (Eumau 
Catholic).  The  former  gives  a  3  years'  course  of  strictly  theological  atad>%  the  latter 
a  course  of  10  years,  of  which  5  are  devoted  to  academic  studies,  2  to  philoaopby,  uml 
3  to  theology.  Statistics  of  theological  schools  rei>orting  may  be  fouud  iu  Table  XI, 
and  a  sunmiary  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  one  school  of  law  is  that  of^the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  had  64  at  udents 
in  1880,  under  8  professors.  The  course  extends  over  2  years,  and  gniduatea  uro  en- 
titled to  practise  in  all  courts  of  law  in  the  State.  Candidates  for  adtui^'^iuu  must  bo 
of  good  character  and  20  years  old  if  not  college  graduates.  There  ib  a  preliminary 
examination  in  ordinary  English  branches. 

No  medical  schools  report  from  this  State.  ^  j 
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SPECIAL  INSTKUCTION. 

KDUOATION  OF  THE  DKAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Wl90on9in  IfuiUuHan  far  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Delayan,  foncded  in  1852,  labored 
under  crreat  embarrassment  at  the  commencement  of  1879^80,  owin^  to  the  burning  of 
the  mam  bnildincr  in  September,  1879.  Still  the  work  of  instruction  was  not  inter- 
rupted or  seriously  impaired,  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  well  sustained,  and 
the  way  was  prepared  for  a  decided  advance  as  the  classes  came  into  new  school 
rooms.  Since  the  foundation,  549  pupils  had,  in  1880,  entered  the  institution^  the 
average  number  of  years  spent  in  it  beine  6.42.  In  1879-^80  there  were  179  pupils  in 
the  primary,  intermiediate,  and  academic  aepartments.  Of  these  55  were  in  the  articu- 
lation classes.  The  common  and  some  higher  branches  are  taught.  The  employments 
include  shoe  and  cabinet  making,  sewing,  and  the  printing  of  an  8  page  paper. — (Be; 
port  and  return.) 

The  Wisconsin  Phonological  InstUute,  Milwaukee,  founded  January  14, 1878,  and  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  directors,  rei)orted  19  pupils  in  1879-'80,  under  charge  of  2 
professors  and  instructors,  who  taught  them  the  elementary  branches  and  articula- 
tion. This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  articulation 
method,  and  25  pupils  have  been  taught  in  the  3  classes  since  1878.  Satisfactory  im- 
provement is  reported  in  all  branches.  Drawing,  sewing,  needlework,  and  light  gym- 
nastics enter  into  the  course. — (Beport  and  return.) 

8t,  John^s  Catholic  Deaf-MuU  Asylum^  St.  Francis,  founded  in  May,  1876,  reports  88 
pupils  since  that  date,  and  50  in  1879-'80.  The  average  number  of  years  sj^nt  in  the 
institution  is  3.  Instruction  is  ^ven  in  the  common  branches  and  in  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  articulation  method  is  used.  As  employments  they  have  knitting,  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  crocheting  and  other  fancy  work,  housework,  and  agriculture. — 
(Betum.) 

KDUOATIOK  OF  IBB  BUND. 

The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Janesville,  has  admitted 
296  pupils  since  the  foundation  in  1850,  and  reports  89  in  1879-^80.  In  t-he  literary  de- 
partment, in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  rhetoric,  geometry,  chemistry,  geology, 
English  literature  and  history,  physical  geography,  and  United  States  history  were 
taught;  in  the  musical  department,  piano,  orffan,  and  vocal  classes,  harmonv,  and 
orchestral  playing  were  included ;  in  the  industrial  department,  one  hour  daily  waa 
ffiven  to  some  occupation,  such  as  crocheting  and  other  fancy  work,  sewing,  knitting, 
beadwork,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  and,  instead  of  broom  making,  the  weaving  of  rag 
carpets. — (Beport  and  return.) 

BEFOBMATOBT  Am>  INDX7STBIAX  THAININO. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Sckool  for  Boys^  Waukesha,  was  organized  as  a  "  House  of 
Befnge''  and  opened  in  1860.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  "  State  Beform 
School."  and  then  to  its  present  title.  The  arranffements  inclu&  a  main  central  and 
three  family  buildings,  these  last  accommodating  from  30  to  36  boys  each.  In  October, 
1879,  there  were  431  boys  on  the  roll :  one  year  later,  430 :  total  since  organization,  1  j80L 
The  boys  attend  school  4  hours  each  day;  the  classes  in  it  are  primary,  intermediate, 
and  senior,  and  there  are  promotions  every  6  months  on  passing  a  written  examina- 
tion. Factories  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  socks  and  mittens,  employ  many  of  the 
boys :  the  tailor  shop  and  mending  room  (this  last  a  new  feature),  the  bakery.  Laundry, 
and  larm  employ  others.  There  is  also  a  band  composed  of  some  20  boys,  membership 
in  which  is  considered  a  special  privilege. — (Beport.) 

The  WiBoonain  Industrial  School  for  Oirls,  Milwaukee,  established  April,  1875,  is 
under  private  control,  and,  although  it  is  nominally  a  school  for  girls,  boys  under  10 
years  of  aee  are  admitted,  as  the  State  institution  will  not  receive  them.  Since  the 
oneninff  241  persons  have  been  committed,  and  109  remained  on  November  1, 1880. 
Smce  Uie  completion  of  the  new  buildinff  (in  1879,  apparently)  the  school  sessions 
have  been  held  in  large,  airy  rooms;  the  mscipline  of  tne  school  is  reported  as  im- 
proved, and  the  general  progress  is  steady  and  satisfactory.  The  common  branches, 
drawing,  and  composition  are  taught,  also  housework,  laundry  work,  machine  and 
hand  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroidery,  gardening,  milking,  Slc — (Fourth 
annual  report  and  return.) 

Four  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  children  report  instruction  given 
in  domestic  duties,  common  needlework,  d:c.,  as  well  as  in  tne  common  branches. 
These  are  the  Cadle  Home  and  Hospital,  Green  Bay,  incorporated  in  1872,  whose  in- 
mates numbered  4  in  1879-^;  the  Milwaukee  Orphan  Asylum  (1852),  inmates  80; 
St.  Bose's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Milwaukee  (1848),  inmates  80 ;  Taylor  Orphan 
Aisrjrlum,  Baclne  (1872),  inmates  33.  The  Fond  du  Lao  Belief  Society  also  aida  this 
class  of  ohildien.^(BetumB.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annaal  session  of  the  association  took  place  Jnly  6-8, 1880,  at 
Madison.  After  the  nsual  preliminaries,  a  lectnre  on  ''Some  national  experiments  in 
edncation"  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Beloit  College.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  Superintendent  Viebahn  read  a  paper  on  ''The  developing  method," 
and  President  Stearns  one  on  "  Some  incalculable  elements  of  school  work."  A  class 
from  the  Platteville  Normal  School  presented  an  illnstrative  exercise  in  primary 
object  teaching,  and  after  some  discussion  of  the  subject  the  session  closed.  In  the 
evening,  Bev.  Mr.  Rose,  of  Milwaukee,  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Inabilities  and 
disabihties  of  the  teacher's  profession."  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  President  G.  S. 
Albee  read  a  paper  on  "  The  province  and  function  of  a  normal  school."  A  discussion 
on  the  "Kinoergarten"  was  opened  bv  an  essay  from  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  and  most  of 
the  speakers  favored  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten  methods  into  the  school  system. 
Several  committees  asked  leave  to  report  at  the  winter  session.  Prof.  Samuel  Colvin 
read  a  paper  on  "Natural  science  in  our  schools,"  and  various  business  arrangements 
were  concluded  prior  to  acfjournment. — (State  report.) 

CONVE2TTION  OF  SUPBBINTBNDBNTS. 

In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  State  association  the  superintendents  hold 
semiannual  and  annual  meetings.  They  came  together  at  Madison  Jnly  7  and  De- 
cember 29^  1880,  the  latter  occasion  being  the  regular  annual  session.  The  duties  and 
qualifications  of  county  superintendents,  proper  tests  in  teachers'  examinations  and 
how  exercised,  teachers'  libraries,  and  superintendents'  duty  and  action  toward  the 
course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  were  tne  subjects  introduced  at  the  first  mentioned 
meeting.  At  the  last,  an  address  by  State  Superintendent  W.  C.  Whitford,  the  rela- 
tion of  superintendent  to  the  compulsory  law,  superintendents  as  institute  and  asso- 
ciation workers,  and  aims  and  process  of  school  visiting  filled  the  programme. — (State 
report,  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  took  place  at  Madison,  December  27-28, 
1880.  The  list  of  subjects  included  social  science  m  ^aded  and  hign  schools,  general 
histo^,  lauffua^e,  English  literature,  what  subjects  m  natural  science  should  graded 
and  high  schoob  teach  and  what  should  be  the  general  method  of  teaching?  the  model 
principal,  and  a  general  discussion  on  the  function  of  the  Wisconsin  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation.— (Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

MBETma  OF  INSTTTUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

State  Superintendent  Whitford  presided  at  the  annual  gatherins  at  Madison  July 
&-6,  1880.  The  sublects  of  the  first  morning's  exercises  included  teaching  the  first 
leader,  primary  aritnmetic,  and  penmanship  as  taught  to  primary  pupils.  In  the 
afternoon,  United  States  histoid  and  government,  primary  geography,  and  spelling 
as  taught  to  primary  classes.  In  the  evening,  papers  were  presented  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  grading  country  schools  and  on  the  programme  and  records 
for  grading  country  schools.  Tnese  two  papers  drew  forth  complaints  as  to  indefi- 
niteness  in  the  system  and  inadequacy  of  the  records.  Superintendent  Whitford  ex- 
pressed an  intention  to  prepare  a  circular  on  the  subject  and  Superintendent  Lunn 
save  a  specimen  page  of  a  register  which  he  had  devised.  On  the  following  dav  the 
oisonssion  was  on  teaching  numbers  and  language  to  primary  pupils  and  on  draw- 
ing. A  paper  on  school  organization  indicated  that  the  basis  of  classification  should 
not  be  size  or  age,  but  ability  and  attainments.  A  general  exercise  in  teaching  history 
to  primary  classes  was  presented  by  Professor  Sansbnry,  who  considered  pictures  of 
great  value  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  imagination. — (State  report.) 

OBITUAEY  RECCED. 

PROF.  JAMES  CRAIQ  WATSON,  LL.  I>. 

For  an  obituary  notice  of  this  eminent  astronomer,  see  page  168,  his  observatory 
work  having  been  done  mainly  in  Michigan. 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEB. 

Hon.  WH.  0.  WmivOBO,  SiaU mperinUndent €f  pubUcinttruetion,  MadUoH. 

[Second  teim,  1880-1882.] 

Other  snperintendents  In  the  decade  were  Bev.  Samuel  Fallows,  who,  at  the  death  of  Hon.  A.  J. 
Craig,  July  8. 1870,  serred  ont  his  nnexpired  term,  and  until  January,  1874.  He  was  followed  by  Profl 
Sdward  Searuu;,  who  sexved  for  Buocessiye  terms  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Whitford  in  1878. 

The  assistant  superintendent  throughout  the  decade,  as  for  2  years  previously,  was  Bev.  J.  B.  Pradt. 
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AI.ASKA. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Alaska  was  pnrohased  firom  Russia  for  $7,200,000  on  March  30, 1867:  the  pnrohase 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  May  28,  and  on  October  18,  1867,  the  conntry 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  With  an  area  of  580,107  square  miles — equal  in 
extent  to  the  territory  north  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi — the  conntry  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  the  Sitkan,  beginuing 
at  the  northern  boundaiy  of  British  Columbia,  Dixon's  Inlet,  54^  40',  and  including 
southeastern  Alaska;  the  Yukon,  extending  from  the  Alaskan  ran^e  of  mountains  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  and  the  Aleutian,  embracing  the  Aliaskan  Peninsula  and  islands 
west  of  the  155th  degree  of  longitude.  No  census  was  ever  undertaken  before  1880, 
and  estimates  of  population  vary  widely.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  .the  Russian 
officials  reported  the  population  as  66,000 ;  a  report  made  by  Mi^jor-General  Halleck 
in  1869  put  down  the  Indian  population  at  about  60,000;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  for  1867 
gives  29,0^,  about  2,000  of  tnem  whites  and  half  breeos.  During  the  Russian  rule 
this  territory  had  a  government  and  schools  and  was  under  the  Greek  religion,  but, 
upon  entering  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  rulers,  priests,  and  teachers 
were  withdrawn,  and  tne  United  States  authorities  sent  no  others  in  their  place.  In 
1875  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  said  to  be  less  favorable  than  under  the 
Russian  regime.  Durins  the  decade  under  consideration  various  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  establish  schoob  in  the  territory,  but  the  chief  hindrance  to  progress  has  been 
the  absence  of  law  and  of  recognized  forms  of  government.  According  to  a  contraol 
with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  an  eight  months'  school  was  to  be  taught  each 
year  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  and  on  the  first  mentioned  a  school 
was  begun  October  2,  1873,  which  reported  an  attendance  of  7  pupils,  who  made  com- 
mendable progress  during  the  eight  months.  Three  other  clasiBes  were  taught  by 
natives,  2  in  Russian,  1  in  Aleutian ;  in  Allfl7  persons  attended  school.  Dressmaking 
and  sewinff  entered  into  the  course.  In  1877  the  reports  indicated  that  the  schools  at 
both  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  fon  the  Fur  Seal  Islands,  over  1,000  miles  from  Kodiak) 
had  an  average  attendance  of  18  and  20  pupils,  respectively.  During  the  same  year  the 
Presbyterian^ard  of  Home  Missions  placed  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  in  charge  of  a  school 
at  Fort  Wrangell,  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  natives,  and  which,  m  December, 
1877,  was  reported  as  very  successful.  In  the  spring  of  1878  a  school  was  opened  at 
Sitka  with  80  pupils,  and  in  October  measures  were  taken  to  establish  at  Fort  Wrangell 
a  home  to  preserve  girls  whose  mothers  desired  to  sell  them  for  base  purposes.  In  1879 
this  school,  the  **  Girls'  Home  and  Industrial  School,"  reported  13 pupils;  a  day  school, 
100  native  pupils ;  a  primary  department,  between  30  and  40 ;  a  day  school  at  Sitka, 
60  pupils;  and  the  Aleutian  population  (on  the  islands)  had  schools  and  churches  of 
their  own.  Such  advancement  was  made  as  to  prove  that  the  people  have  good  minds 
and  are  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  culture,  and  they  are  said  to  be  eager  to  leam. 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions,  reported  for 
1880  as  follows: 

The  schools  have  made  encouraging  progress.  The  day  and  boarding  school  at  Fort 
Wrangell  averaged  100  day  and  22  boshing  pupils.  A  new  school  building  has  been 
finished,  and  the  pupils  are  already  established  therein.  At  Sitka  the  attendance 
averaged  about  20O  Indian  children.  Attendance  at  school  was  made  compulsory  by 
an  order  from  Commander  Glass,  of  the  United  States  Ship  Jamestown,  punishing  the 

garents  for  non-attendance  of  children.  A  school  was  opened  at  the  head  of  £ynn 
hannel  for  the  Chilcut  tribe.  As  no  white  teacher  could  be  found,  an  Indian  woman 
took  charge  and  had  80  in  attendance.  Preparations  have  been  made  to  erect  a  school 
building  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  to  send  teachers  to  the  Hydahs. 

In  a  preliminarv  report  of  the  special  agent  of  the  census,  Ivan  Petroff,  it  is  stated 
that  at  least  20,000  natives  are  entirely  without  the  remotest  influence  of  church  or 
school,  and  he  urges  the  United  States  Government  to  provide  the  youth  of  Alaska 
with  simple  elementary  education,  and  thus  promote  the  progress  of  the  people.  He 
says  that  the  natives  are  quickened  into  the  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  an  educa- 
tion  as  they  observe  the  advantages  which  the  scholars  among  them  have  over  the  others 
in  matters  of  trade,  keeping  accounts,  &c.  He  finds  among  the  Innuits  quickness 
of  apprehension  ana  a  spirit  of  inquiry — they  are  brighter  and  more  desirous  of  learn- 
ing than  the  Aleutians  themselves — and  they  would  be  much  benefited  by  an  intelligent 
system  of  educational  labor.  He  speaks  of  the  average  attendance  at  two  schools,  at 
Oonalaska  and  Belkovsky,  as  less  than  10  of  both  sexes,  while  among  the  7,000  or 
8,000  members  of  the  Russian  Church  less  than  400  are  able  to  write  in  either  the 
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Russian,  the  Alentian,  or  Eodiak  Innnit  yemacnlar.  Not  one  of  the  three  missions 
of  the  Yakon,  Nusbegak,  and  Kenia  possesses  a  school.  The  present  bishop  of  the 
Rnssian  Chnrch  has  planned  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  native  boys 
from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  at  Oonalaska,  bat  the  English  language  will  be  ignored. 
Mr.  Petroff  snggests  the  training  of  some  15  or  20  youth  at  some  of  our  Indian  schools, 
and,  if  they  show  capacity,  at  some  normal  school,  then  sending  them  back  to  help  to 
educate  the  masses  in  Alaska.    His  plan  has  since  been  adopted.  . 
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8UMMABT  OF  BDUCATIOKAIi  8TATIS 


POPULATION  AlO)  ATTENDAKCB. 


Youth  of  Bchool  age  (6-21)  .— 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  sonoolB 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attendance  in  private  schools . 

SCHOOLS. 


Rooms  for  stndy 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days . 
Estimated  value  of  school  property  . 


TEACHERS. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teacninjp;  in  public  schools 

Total  number  of  public  school  teachers. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOME  AND  EXPBNDITUBE. 


Total  receipts 

Total  expenditure . 


187a-TO. 


1,660 
333 


149 


16,472 


(5,849 
5,529 


1873-^4. 


2,584 
343 


11 

180 
$8,900 


6 

5 

11 

1100 

100 


111.417 


1874-75. 


2,506 
0568 
a419 


14 

180 
0,000 


6 

8 

14 

$100 

100 


128,760 
24,152 


•  Ono  oonntynot  reporting 
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TICS  OF  ARIZONA— 1872-'73  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-70. 


1,213 

900 


91 


15 

6 

31 

1110 
90 


$31,449 
28,744 


1876-77. 


903 
580 
394 


98 

190 

$44,436 


6 

25 

31 

$100 

50 


$20,708 
18,407 


1877-78. 


3,089 

2,740 

890 

394 


124 
$47,479 


19 
18 
37 
$91 
74 


$21,396 
21,396 


1878-79. 


5,291 
3,143 
1,992 


51 

165 
$78,681 


27 
24 
51 

$84 
6d 


$32,421 
29,200 


1879-'80. 


7,148 
4,212 
2,847 


101 

109 

$113,074 


48 

53 

101 

$83 

70 


$67,028 
61, 172 


1,867 
1,069 

855 


I.  60 
D.  56 
I.  $34,393 


21 
29 
60 
$1 


I.  $34,607 
L  31,972 


5,488 
3,879 


L  $106,602 


L  $61,179 
I.   55,643 


23  E 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  chief  school  officer  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  was  formerly 
the  governor,  but  since  1879  has  been  appointed  by  him.  With  him  has  been  asso- 
ciated from  the  first  a  board  of  education,  including,  besides  the  superintendent,  the 
territorial  secretary  and  treasurer  till  1S79 ;  since  &en,  the  governor  and  treasurer. 
The  probate  Judge  of  each  county  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
To  aid  him  in  examining  teachers  for  these  schools  the  territorial  superintendent  ap- 

Soints  3  persons  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a  board  of  examiners.  For  each  school 
istrict  tnere  is  a  board  of  3  trustees  elected  by  the  people,  or,  in  case  of  their  failure 
to  elect,  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent,  subject  to  approval  of  the  territorial 
superintendent. — (Laws  of  1871, 1875,  and  1879.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  school  funds^are  derived  from  a  territorial  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  |100,  a 
county  tax  of  60  to  80  cents,  and  a  special  district  tax  voted  by  residents  of  districts 
in  case  the  other  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  open  3  months,  the  appor- 
tionment of  county  funds  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  scnool 
in  each  for  3  months.  Districts,  before  receiving  public  money,  must  report  accord- 
ing to  law;  and  no  school  in  which  sectarian  doctrines  are  taught  or  sectarian  books 
used  can  receive  any  of  the  public  school  funds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  territorial 
board  to  provide  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  for  the  schools.  This  board  issues,  on 
examination,  life  certificates  to  accomplished  professional  teachers  bf  experience  and 
ability.  County  boards  of  examiners  grant  teachers'  certificates  good  for  2  years, 
their  examinations  being  governed  by  rules  prescribed  by  the  territorial  board. 

*       CHANGES  m  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

The  principal  change  was  the  provision  made  in  1879  for  the  appointment  of  a  terri- 
torial superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  governor  having  previously  been  ex 
officio  superintendent.  The  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property, 
adopted  in  1871,  was  in  1875  increased  to  15  cents ;  the  county  tax  of  1871,  wbicb  then 
could  not  exceed  50  cents  on  |100,  was  decreased  in  1875  to  35  cents,  but  in  1879  it  was 
increased  not  to  exceed  80  cents  nor  to  be  less  than  50.  The  compensation  of  county 
superintendents  was  raised  in  1879  from  $100  a  year  to  $250.  In  1877  a  compulsory 
school  law  was  passed,  embracing  all  children  from  8  to  14  yeass  of  age,  but  it  has 
been  inoperative,  owing  to  the  lack  of  school  accommodations. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

There  was  a  decided  increase  durins  1879-^80  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  affe, 
the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  the  average  attendance  thereon,  in  uie 
number  of  school  rooms  used,  the  value  of  school  property,  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  and  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools.  The  only  important 
item  of  decrease  is  that  of  average  length  of  school  term.  This  average  is  kept  low 
by  the  short  sessions  in  all  the  rmral  districts.  City  and  village  schools  were  taught 
from  150  to  200  days,  while  the  terms  of  country  schools  seldom  exceeded  100  days 
and  were  sometimes  as  low  as  40.  There  were  some  districts  in  which  no  school  wi^ 
opened.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  per  cent,  of 
enrolment  on  youth  of  school  age  remains  about  the  same;  large  numb^  never  at- 
tend school;  and  yet  the  number  seeking  to  attend  is  in  excess  of  the  accommodations 
afibrded,  the  compulsory  school  law  being,  consequently,  inoperative. 

R^UM6  for  TEN  TEARS. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  decade  were  mainly  occupied  in  the  laying  of  foundations. 
The  progress  in  school  affairs  since  then  has  oeen  decided,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couragements incident  to  the  organization  of  a  school  system  in  a  now  community 
without  aid  fix>m  school  funds  other  than  those  raised  by  taxation.  The  number  of 
youth  of  school  age  was  in  1879-'80  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  in  187^^,  the 
number  enrolled  more  than  twelve  times  as  great,  and  the  value  of  school  property  more 
than  sixteen  times  as  ereat,  while  public  school  income  and  expenditure  increased  in 
fair  proportion  to  enrolment  and  attendance  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  rooms  fer 
study  increased  during  the  last  seven  yeara  fix>m  11  to  101,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
from  14  to  101;  while,  probably  from  a  greater  «ipp)yf  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  teachers  decreased  from  $100  for  both  sexes  to  ^  lor  men  and  $70  for  women. 
Among  obstacles  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  mentioned  by  the  superintendent  are 
a  lack  of  school  funds  and  the  frequent  changes  in  teachers  and  county  superintend- 
ents. Superintendent  Sherman  has  endeavored,  by  correspondence  with  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  to  arrange  some  plan  by  which  tne  attention  of  Congress 
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ini^ht  be  brought  to  the  neccBsity  existing  in  the  Territoriea  for  preseut  aid  from 
their  pablio  land  funds;  bat  his  efibrts  have  not  met  with  saccess. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  so  information  for  1870-'8O  respecting  the  public  high  schools  of  Arisonai 
though  at  least  one  is  believed  to  have  existed  then. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TERRITOIUAL  UNIVKRSITY. 

The  school  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  university,  to  be  ^il^- 
tained  by  the  proceeds  of  congressional  grants,  territorial  appropriations,  and  iudi- 
vidual  gifts,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  definite  steps  have  yet  been  taken  for  it« 
organizatiou. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  HooBS  H.  Sherman,  territorial  tuperintendsnt  qf  jnibKe  inttruetion,  PrtKoU. 

[Term,  Febmary,  1870,  to  January  11, 1881.] 

Hon.  ▲.  P.  K.  SafTord  was  governor  and  ox  officio  enperintendent  firom  1869  to  1878|  wli«a  he  wtA 
tnooeeded  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Fremont,  and  afterwards  by  Hon.  John  P.  Hoyt. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  8TATI8 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools. . 
Average  daily  attendance  . . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


On^ized  districts 

Schools,  or  school  rooms  . . 

Graded  schools 

Ungraded  schools 

Average  term  in  days.  ... 
Value  of  school  property. 


TEACHERS. 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.  ... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  school  purposes. 
Expenditure  for  public  schools 


1871-72. 


3,946 
l,9r3 


28 

84 

112 

|55  00 

32  00 


$34,203 
34,203 


187^-73. 


7,500 
3,500 


100 


$30  00 
30  00 


$22,000 
22,000 


1873-74. 


6,312 
4,006 


168 


$16,000 


100 


a$12,361 
21,747 


1874-75. 


8,343 
4,428 


296 
221 


$24,926 


54 

154 

208 

$35  00 

25  00 


$32,603 
32,603 


a  Amocmt  apportioned  by  the  Territory. 
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TICS  OF  DAKOTA--1871-'73  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-'76. 

187^*77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

W879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1871-72. 

10,396 
5,410 

11,046 
6,431 

12,201 
7.156 
1,342 

401 

18,535 
9,822 
4,618 

12,030 
8,042 
3,170 

D.    6,005 
D.     1,780 
D.     1,448 

I.  8,084 
I.     6,069 

328 

369 

215 

237 

5 

235 

75.6 

$37, 037 

100 
154 
254 

14 
273 

97 
$133,952 

210 

254 

464 

$36  00 

25  00 

$81,642 
75,959 

88 
$97,557 

134 

152 

286 

$26  70 

21  90 

$124,903 
124,483 

D.       9 
D.   $36, 395 

D.       76 
D.      102 
D.      178 
D.     $9  30 
D.     3  10 

I.    $43,261 
I.     48,524 

$48,333 

$60,319 

141 

189 

330 

$37  16 

26  54 

$72,950 
67,793 

181 
266 

I.  106 
I.  68 
I.  174 
D.    $28  30 

D.     10  10 

$52,008 
50,002 

$37,668 
37,668 

I.  $90,700 
I.    90,280 

bThe  statistics  for  1870-'80  are  yeiy  imperfeot,  some  of  the  larsest  counties  having  fulled  to  report 
and  sevend  others  reportiag  only  partially.  The  superintendent  thinks  the  figures  for  each  of  the 
items  given  to  be  too  smalL 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  throughout  the  10  years  been 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  2  years,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lature. From  1871  to  1877  he  was  allowed  a  deputy  for  the  northern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. There  have  been  throughout  county  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people 
for  2  years,  and  district  boards  (comprising  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer),  elected 
for  3  years,  1  being  changed  each  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  funds  are  derived  fh>m  a  poll  tax  of  |1  on  each  elector,  a  general  school 
tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  (to  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
over  5  and  under  21),  the  proceeds  from  fines,  forfeitures,  &«.,  and  special  district 
taxes  voted  by  the  people.  The  last  must  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  for  school-houses  and 
sites,  li  i)er  cent.  K>r  teachers'  pay,  fuel,  and  incidentals,  i  of  1  per  cent,  for  appara- 
tus and  debts  lawfully  inourred,  and|25  a  year  in  each  district  for  a  library.  Orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  are  the  branches  taught. 
Teachers'  certificates  are  given  on  examination  by  county  superintendents,  and  remain 
in  force  not  less  than  3  months  nor  more  than  1  year.  Teachers  must  keep  a  repster 
of  school  attendance,  &c.,  or  forfeit  their  pay.  District  boards  furnish  school  books 
to  children  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  law  does  not  consider  the  Bible  a  sectarian 
book,  audit  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  County  teachers'  institutes  must 
be  held  by  the  territorial  superintendent  on  the  written  request  of  one  or  more  county 
superintendents ;  and  if  such  request  be  not  made  he  must  hold  annually  2  institutes 
in  the  third  Judicial  district,  2  in  the  second,  and  1  in  the  first. 

CHANGES  DUIONG  THE  DECADE. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  school  laws  since  1870>'71  were  made  in  1879.    The 


third  judicial  districts  in  case  county  institutes  were  not  held;  and  the  qualifications 
of  voters  in  district  meetings  were  defined  anew,  taking  in  all  residents  of  the  district 
over  21  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come such.  The  pay  of  the  territorial  superintendent,  changed  several  times  during 
the  decade,  was  io  1879  restored  to  ^600  a  year,  the  sum  allowed  in  16f73.  In  1675  i% 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  territorial  superintendent  to  hold  a  territorial  teachers' 
institute  annually,  but  as  the  law  of  1879  is  silent  on  this  point  the  provision  appears 
to  be  repealed.— (School  laws^  1873,  1875,  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  decrease  for  the  year  1879-'80  in  all  except  financial  items, 
but  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two  years,  from  the  fact  that  the 
statistics  of  187b-79  are  not  entirely  trustworthy.  Seven  large  counties  in  that  year 
made  no  report,  and  on  some  item:)  17  counties  failed  to  send  statistics.  It  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  full  reports  would  have  shown  increase  instead  of  loss. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

YANKTON. 

.  Ojllcera.— Yankton  has  a  board  of  education  of  8  members,  eleeted  for  4  years,  2 
going  out  each  year,  the  secretary  of  the  board  being  ex  officio  superintendent. 

Aaditumal  pariioulan.—  As  the  chief  city  of  the  Territory  in  1880,  Yankton  seems  en- 
titled to  notice,  although  its  population  ^3,437  in  that  year  against  737  in  1870)  left 
it  still  below  the  limit  to  which  such  notice  is  usually  restricted.  Its  school  popula- 
tion (youth  5-21)  in  1880  was  1,142,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  77.  There  were 
789  pupils  enrolled  and  504  in  average  daily  attendance  in  10  school  buildings,  afford- 
ing 545  sittings  for  study.  Of  the  10  schools  (taught  by  12  teachers)  1  was  a  high 
school,  3  were  grammar,  and  6  primary.  The  schools  in  1880  completed  the  fifth  year 
of  their  history.  Beginning  in  April,  1875,  they  had  during  the  year  1875-'76  an  en- 
rolment of  G26  out  of  a  school  population  of  867,  an  average  attendance  of  319, 
9  teachers,  and  8  schools,  afibrding  442  sittings.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  board  of 
education  in  1877  of  furnishing  text  books  to  pupils  at  cost  or  else  renting  them  at  an 
advance  for  each  term  of  about  one-fifth  of  tneir  value,  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  material  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  all 
respecta. —  (City  report.) 
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TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 
teachers'  ixstitutbs. 

The  only  provision  in  this  Territory  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  that  afforded  hy 
teachers*  institates.  As  already  mentioned,  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  hold  county  institutes  if  requested  to  do  so  by  1  or  more  county  superin- 
tendents. If  not  so  requested  he  must  annually  hold  institutes  in  the  three  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  the  Territory.  2  in  the  third.  2  in  the  second,  and  1  in  the  first,  the  sessions 
to  be  not  less  than  6  days  each.  At  least  11  were  held  in  1679-^80.  For  some  years  a 
territorial  institute  was  also  required.— (School  laws,  1879 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  information  has  come  in  respect  to  any  high  schools  except  that  at  Yankton. 
This  had  46  sittings,  49  pupils  enrolled,  and  41  in  average  attendance,  under  3  teach- 
ers. The  course  of  study  extends  oyer  4  years,  and,  besides  the  higher  English  branches, 
includes  Latin.  The  fourth  graduating  class  of  the  school,  numbering  11,  received 
diplomas  in  June,  1880.—  (City  report,  1879-^80. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  as  to  any  private  academies  or  other  schools  of  like  grade  that  may 
report,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  AND  PROFSSSIOXAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  steps  appear  to  have  been  yet  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  professional  schools  in  this  Territory. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES,  BLIND,  AND  DEPENDENT  YOUTH. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  provision  for  special  instruction  in  the  Territory  had 
been  made  up  to  the  dose  of  1880. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  WlLUAX  H.  H.  Bbadlr,  Urritorial  tuperintendent  o/publie  %nttruetio%  Yankton, 

[TemHf  January  1, 1879,  to  January  1, 1881.] 

Preceding  superintendents  within  the  decade  hare  been  Hon.  James  S.  Foster,  18(17-1871 ;  Hon. 
J.  M.  Turnerjl871-1878;  Hon.  E.  W.  Miller,  1873-1875;  Hon.  J.  J.  Mclntire,  1875-1877;  Hon.  W.  B. 
Caton,  1877-1879. 
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SUMMAET  OF  EDUCATION Ali  STATISTICS  OF  THE 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCK. 

Population  of  the  District 

Whole  school  population  (6-17) 

Colored  school  population 

Enrolment  in  public  schools 

Colored  enrolment  in  public  schools 

Total  average  daily  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance  of  colored  pupils, 
Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools. . 

SCHOOLS. 


School  rooms  for  study 

Seats  provided 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days  . 
Value  of  public  school  property 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools.... 
Women  teaching  in  public  schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . . . 


INCOBCE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools. 


1870-71. 


al31,700 

a31,671 

alU,494 

15, 157 

5,633 

10,261 

(|-2,775 

5,704 


223 

13,000 

200 

$750,000 


231 


$373,535 


1871-72. 


15,5.55 

5,435 

11,613 

d3,261 

5,882 


255 

14,065 

200 

1951,700 


26 

237 

263 

$107  50 

'   70  00 


$355,640 
479,996 


1872-73. 


16,770 

6,200 

13,000 

d3,385 

6,759 


264 
14,495 
200 


1873-74. 


17,829 

6,327 

12,688 

d3,710 

6,993 


253 
14,026 
200 


$1,005, 407  $1,006, 807 


26 

245 

271 

$91  66 

62  50 


$220,514 
298,281 


20 

256 

276 

$113  00 

75  00 


$347,699 
280,071 


a  United  States  oeiuiiB  of  1870. 
2>  School  census. 
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1874-^5. 


18,785 

6,64d 

13,494 

d3,9^ 

7,261 


22 

271 

293 

1113  00 

75  00 


$517,610 
550,737 


1875-76. 


19,629 

6,676 

14,907 

d4,354 

7,692 


26 

281 

307 

1120  00 

80  00 


$223,372 
405,829 


i97e-m. 


21,264 

7,238 

16,318 

d4,749 

7,692 


274      289      293      322      34(> 
15,629    16,104    17,6W7    19,006    20,426 

191      191      188      187      189      193 
$1, 114, 162tl,  164, 606$1, 169, 614|1, 181, 664 11, 184, 714  $1, 206, 355 


31 

299 

330 

$96  17 

71  21 


$370,996 
370,996 


1877-^8. 


(160,051 

638,800 

M2,374 

22,842 

7,786 

18,133 

d5,525 

5,931 


1878-79. 


25,130 

9,045 

19,488 

d6,128 

5,781 


31 

339 

370 

$86  55 

64  08 


$373,606 
373,606 


34 

368 

402 

$89  47 

61  95 


$380,000 
368,343 


1879-'80. 


0177,638 

043,558 

013,946 

26,439 

9,505 

20,637 

d6,412 

5,781 


368  I. 
21,526  L 


34 

399 

433 

$90  16 

62  24 


$476,957 
438,567 


1,309 
460 

1,149 
284 


23  I. 
1,  lOOj  I. 


AS 


1.45.938 
I.  11,887 


3,452 
11,282 

3,872 
10,376 

3,637 
77 


145 
8,526 


I.  4!  D.  7 

I.$21,641I.$456,355 


I.  31 

I.  31 

I.  $0  69 

I.  29 


I.  $96, 957 
I.  70,224 


I.       202 


I.  $65, 032 


tfUsited  StfttM  oensiMof  1880. 

dFoi  Waahingion  and  Georgetown  only ;  tlioao  for  the  county  not  glren. 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

From  1804  to  1874  the  public  sohools  of  this  District  were  ander  the  charge  of  differ- 
ent school  boards,  which,  in  the  order  of  their  existence,  were  (1804)  for  the  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington,  (1842)  for  like  schools  in  Qeorsetown,  Q864)  for  the  schools 
for  both  races  in  the  rural  districts  outside  of  both  cities,  ( 1873)  *  for  the  schools  for  colored 
youth  in  both  cities.  In  1874  these  several  boards  were  consolidated  into  one,  at  first 
meant  to  be  composed  of  15  members,  but  soon  made  19  in  number,  with  snb-boards 
corresponding  to  the  former  boards,  the  different  parts  of  the  District  and  the  colored 
population  having  each  a  fair  representation  in  the  board.  The  members,  formerly 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  then  by  the  governor  from  1871  to  1874,  have  been  appoints 
by  the  District  Commissioners  since  the  spring  of  that  year,  provision  being  made  for 
partial  change  of  them  annually. 

The  chief  executive  officer  since  1869  has  been  a  superintendent  of  public  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  those  for  both  races  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, his  appointment  coming  first  from  the  mayor  till  1871,  then  depending  on  the 
foyemor  till  1874,  thenceforward  on  the  District  Commissioners.  fVom  1^3  there 
as  been  also  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  two  cities, 
appointed  at  first  by  the  governor  of  the  District,  and  since  1874  dependent  for  leap- 
pomtment  on  the  Commissioners.  The  terms  of  lx)th  are  without  limit  of  time,  and 
are  substantially  during  good  behavior  and  the  pleasure  of  the  ruling  powers. 

A  board  of  examiners  tor  teachers  is  annually  formed  of  the  2  superintendents  and 
others  from  the  corps  of  supervising  principals  and  principals  chosen  by  the  commit- 
tee on  teachers,  to  aftbrd  the  trustees  the  means  of  determining  who  shall  be  employed 
or  promoted. 

Supervising  principals,  appointed  annually  by  the  school  board,  act  under  the  super- 
intendent as  local  supervisors  in  their  respective  divisions  of  the  District. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE   SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  not  only  ftee  to  all  resident  children  6  to  17  years  of  ace, 
but,  by  a  law  of  1864,  those  8  to  14  are  required  to  attend  at  least  12  weeks  annually, 
unless  taught  elsewhere  or  excused  because  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity.  Want  of 
sufficient  school  accommodation  has  made  the  law  practically  inoperative,  but  it  has 
not  been  repealed.  The  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  separato,  but  with 
like  advantages,  those  for  whites  being  taught  by  white  teachers  only  and  most  of 
those  for  colored  children  by  instructors  of  their  own  race.'  There  are  normal  schools 
to  prepare  both  races  for  their  work.  The  city  schools  are  of  8  grades,  with  high 
school  classes  gradually  rising  beyond  these,  the  studies  of  each  grade  covering  a 
year.  Vocal  music  and  industrial  drawing  are  among  these  studies.  The  rural  ms- 
tricts  have  schools  graded  or  ungraded,  according  to  the  degree  of  density  in  popula- 
tion in  the  different  parts.  The  determination  of  text  books  for  the  schools  belongs 
to  the  school  board,  which  also  appoints  the  teachers,  determining  the  grade  of  theee 
partly  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  examining  board^  partly  from  the  measure  of 

their  proved  efficiency.     ""' — ' — ^^~ **" ^~"*" —  — " — ' " * 

quired  in  the  case  <  " 

which  they  are  called 

in  order  to  receive  their  pay  must  make  daily  records  and  present  such  reports  as  are 

required. 

OENBRAL  CONDITION. 

With  a  school  population  increased  by  about  2,300  in  1879-'80  from  1878-79.  the 
enrolment  in  the  District  schools  was  enlarged  by  1,309,  the  increase  of  average  aaily 
attendance  rising  to  almost  the  same  number.  To  provide  for  this  increase  there  were 
23  more  rooms  for  study,  1,100  more  seats,  and  31  more  teachers,  which  gave  nearly 
1  additional  seat  for  each  pupil  ordinarily  present,  and  an  additional  teacher  for  each 
new  group  of  37  pupils.  The  school  term  was  lengthene<l  by  4  days,  the  valuation  of 
school  property  increased  by  improvements  $21,641,  and,  with|96,957  fuller  income,  it 
became  practicable  to  raise  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers  69  cents  a  month,  that 
of  female  teachers  being  also  somewhat  increased.    Two  new  school  baildlngs,  with 

>  Before  1873  there  was  a  board  for  the  care  of  colored  schools  not  connected  with  the  District  aystcn. 
bnt  appointed  by  the  Interior  Department  ftvm  1864. 

*The  funds  for  school  porposes,  derive<l  Arom  a  tax  of  not  more  than  60  cent*  on  each  tlOO  of  tax- 
able property,  go  to  white  and  colored  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youth  of  acnool  axe  of 
each  race.— (Revised  Statutes,  section  306.) 
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12  rooms  .eachy  came  into  use  in  WashiDgton,  with  2  other  small  ones  in  the  county, 
and  2  additional  for  the  city  were  begun.  In  the  ''advanced  grammar '^  classes,  com- 
monly termed  high  schools,  the  staudard  is  said  to  have  been  raised,  additional 
assistants  of  high  order  were  engaged,  the  foundations  for  a  broader  culture  in  Eng- 
lish literature  were  laid,  and  in  industrial  drawing  commeudable  progress  was  shown 
at  the  exhibitions  of  this  work  for  the  year.  The  normal  schools  and  lower  schools 
did  well  in  the  same  direction. 

r£sUM£  for  TEK  TXAR8. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  teaching  in  the  District  pnblic  schools  and  of  the 
supervision  they  have  had  throng;hout  the  decade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease of  school  population  within  that  time  has  been  almost  whollv  absorbed  by 
these  schools,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  number  thus  annually  brought  into  school 
has  been  retained  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  increased  enrolment  came  only 
605  short  of  the  whole  11,887  additional  of  school  age,  and  the  increased  average  at- 
tendance only  906  short  of  the  11,282  additional  pupils  enrolled,  a  difference  fairly 
attributable  to  sickness  and  other  good  ^uuds  of  absence  in  both  cases.  One  reason 
for  this  fine  record  may  be  found  in  an  increase  of  145  now  school  rooms,  with  accom- 
modations for  8,526  new  pupils,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  202  teachers  for  the 
instruction  and  care  of  tnese.  Another  reason  has  been  that  since  1873  the  incoming 
teachers  have  had  the  benefit  of  normal  training  to  fit  them  for  their  work  in  schools 
for  whites  and  to  some  extent  in  those  for  colored  youth;  while  from  the  same  year 
the  children  and  teachers  in  these  latter  have  been  stimulated  by  the  presence  and 
active  supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  their  own  race.  The  same  stimulation  for 
a  longer  time  and  to  a  greater  extent  has  been  felt  in  the  schools  for  whites  from  the 
akill^  supervision  of  an  active  superintendent  and  several  able  supervising  prin- 
cipals throughout  the  decade.  In  the  later  years  of  it  the  Georgetown  schools  have 
had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  library  of  useful  and  well  chosen  books,  formed 
and  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fund  given  by  Mr.  George  Peabody  in  1867; 
while  youth  of  the  same  place  unable  to  attend  school  during  the  day  have  had  op- 
portunities for  good  instruction  in  the  evening  at  the  Linthicum  Institute  of  the  same 
place,  established  from  a  fund  left  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Edward  Magmder  Linthi- 
cnm  in  1869.  The  library  and  institute,  both  opened  in  1875,  are  in  the  Curtis  school 
building  in  Georgetown. 

kinderoXrtbn. 

Eindercarten  first  appeared  in  Washington  in  1872,  when  2  were  established,  one 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Marwedel,  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Frobel,  the  other  bv  Miss 
Fannie  Perlev.  In  1874  another  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  who  still  con- 
tinues it,  ana  a  fourth  in  connection  with  the  Washington  Female  Seminary.  In 
1876  there  were  2  more;  in  li-dO  the  number  was  8  in  Washington  and  2  in  George- 
town.   For  information  respecting  them,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS* 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  instruction  is  given  in  the  Washington  Normal  School,  organized  in  1873 ; 
in  the  Miner  Normal  School  (for  colored  pupils),  in  1877 ;  in  the  normal  departments 
of  Howard  University  and  Wayland  Seminary;  and  in  the  Kindergarten  Normal 
Institute  of  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  organized  in  1875. 

The  Wiuhington  Normal  School,  with  a  course  limited  to  one  year,  is  organized  on  the 
theory  that  no  candidate  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  who  has  not  the  scholastic 
qualifications  requisite  for  a  teacher.  The  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  professional  work 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  graduates  who  have  taught  in  the  city 
schools  not  less  than  one  year,  and  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  govern  and  instruct  a  school,  are  entitlecT to  diplomas,  which  are  equivalent  to  third 
class  certificates.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  school  161  pupils  have  entered 
and  119  are  now  teaching ;  undergraduates  in  1880,  20 ;  average  percentage  attaiDe<l 
at  examination  for  admiwiou,  67.£ — (Report  of  principal.) 

The  Miner  Normal  School  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  agreement  made  in  1877-'78  between 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  (Tolumbia  and  the  trustees  of  the  institution  for  the 
e<lucation  of  colored  vouth,  by  which  this  school  might  furnish  yearly  trained  teachers 
for  the  public  colored  schools.  Female  graduates  of  the  public  high  school  for  colored 
children,  when  duly  recommended,  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Miner  Normal ;  on 
the  successful  completion  of  the  usual  1  year  course  and  the  passing  of  a  required  ex- 
amination, they  are  given  preference  over  other  candidates  for  the  position  of  teachers 
in  the  primary  grades.     At  the  commencement  of  1879-'80  certain  articles  of  agree- 
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ment  were  drawn  ap  which  give  the  Miner  School  the  same  relation  to  the  schools 
for  colored  children  of  the  District  as  the  Washington  Normal  bears  to  the  schools  for 
whites.  The  one  year's  conrse  was  undertaken  by  19  pupils  in  1879-'80.  Special  at- 
tention was  paid  to  object  lessons,  phonetics,  and  elementary  drawing,  to  ransic,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  elocution.  In  the  practice  school,  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  theory  of  teaching  were  ^ven. —  (Report  of  principal.) 

The  normal  departments  of  Howard  University  and  Way  land  Seminary  have  3  years' 
courses  and  report  95  and  90  students,  respectively. — (Return  and  report.) 

The  Kindergarten  Normal  ImtUute  reports  a  course  consisting  of  five  lectures  and 
lessons  a  week  throughout  8  months,  which  is  reckoned  a  year's  course.  The  Kinder- 
garten method  and  system  of  education  are  taucht  in  the  normal  class,  and  by  means 
of  two  model  Kindergarten  the  advantages  of  daily  observation  and  practice  are 
given.  The  necessary  requisites  for  entering  the  normal  class  are  a  good  education  in 
the  English  branches  and!^  a  natural  love  of  children.  Statistics  for  1879-'d0 :  resident 
instructors,  2;  normal  students,  9;  graduates,  9,  of  whom  8  have  engaged  in  teach- 
ing.— (Circular  and  return.) 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

A  law  defining  the  work  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  of  the  tmsteee 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent,  to  establish 
a  teachers'  institute  to  meet  semiannually,  under  such  rules  as  they  may  deem  beet 
adapted  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  More  freqnent  meetings  (not, 
however,  called  institutes)  are  held  in  substantial  accordance  witn  the  law. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  BLIOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  for  whites  are  so  graded. that  the  high  school  part  of  the  course  com- 
mences with  the  ninth  year  and  extends  through  two  years.  The  high  school  for  col- 
ored children,  with  a  three  years'  course,  was  established  some  years  ago,  but  it  was 
first  at  the  close  of  the  year  Id78-'79  that  the  school  board  substituted  the  name  high 
school  for  advanced  grammar  school  among  the  white  population.  The  studies  of 
this  grade  for  whites  are  book-keeping,  botany,  English  literature,  j^neral  history, 
geometry,  physical  geography,  rhetonc,  trigonometry,  and  surveVmg.  The  high 
school  for  boys  and  that  for  girls  (white)  reported  as  rollows  for  the  year  1879-'8U: 
172  sittings  for  study,  4  teachers.  179  pupils  enrolled,  and  150  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. The  school  for  colored  of  this  grade  reportea  120  sittings,  94  pupils  enrolled, 
and  80  in  average  daily  attendance,  under  charge  of  3  teachers.  In  this  school  only 
19  males  were  enrolled,  and  it  was  possible  to  dispense  with  one  of  the  teachers.  The 
average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  in  the  three  classes  was,  first  year,  59. 4 ;  second, 
78. 6;  third,  70. 5.  The  average  per  cent,  for  the  entire  school  in  1878-79  was  58. 5; 
in  1879-'80,  67,  or  8. 5  per  cent,  greater.  The  graduates  in  June,  1880,  were  16  in 
number  from  this  school. — (Reports  of  superintendents.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  information  respecting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  or  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII;  and  IX  of  the 
appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEOBS  FOR  TOUNO  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Georgetown  College  was  founded  as  a  college  in  1789,  chartered  as  a  university  by  act 
of  March  1,  1815,  and  empowered  bv  the  Holy  See  to  grant  dc^rrees  in  philosophy  and 
theology  on  March  30, 1833.  A  medical  department  was  estabfished  in  May,  1851,  and 
the  law  department  in  October,  1870.  The  entire  conrse  of  studios,  including  prepara- 
tory classes,  is  completed  in  7  years.  The  regular  conrse  leads  to  b.  a.,  and  a  sradu- 
ate  course  of  ethics  and  natural  philosophy  to  m.  a.  A3  years'  scientific  course  loUow- 
ing  such  elementary  studies  as  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  composition  entitles 
to  B.  s.  The  students  in  1870-'71  numbered  322 ;  in  1880  there  were  152.— (Catalogues 
and  returns.) 

Qonzaga  College  (formerly  Washington  Seminary)  was  reopened  October  2,  1848, 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university  and  incorporated  May  1, 1858.    Although  it  aims 
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to  have  a  college  course  proper  (inolurling  the  Greek  and  Latin  olasiiios)  and  a  non- 
classical  coarse  (embracing  English  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  and  natural 
sciences),  the  studies  pursued  in  ItiSO  indicate  that  it  had  not  then  advanced  beyond 
a  preparatory  school.-— (Catalogue.) 

Columbian  Universityf  chartered  and  organized  in  1821,  reports  7  schools  in  1880. 
These  are  schools  of  English,  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  of  4  years  each ;  schools 
of  fYench  and  Carman,  3  vears  each ;  a  scnool  of  natural  science,  3  years ;  and  oue  of 
philosophy,  2  years.  Anglo-Saxon  is  reported  among  the  elective  studies,  and  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  4  years  leads  to  these  schools.  The  degrees  of  B.  a.,  m.  a.,  and  B.  s. 
are  accorded  after  completion  of  the  requisite  courses.  Since  1822  a  medical  school 
and  since  18G4  a  law  school*  have  foniied  part  of  the  uniyersity.  A  theological  depart- 
ment was  reported  for  more  than  20  years,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  done  away  with 
at  the  commencement  of  the  decade  under  consideration.  There  were  376  students  in 
1870-*71  to  312  in  1879-'80i— (Catalogues.) 

Howard  UniverHtyf  organized  in  1868,  reported  in  1870,  as  in  1880,  preparatory, 
nornjal.  and  classical  courses,  theolofi^ical,  legal,  and  medical  departments.  There 
were  566  students  in  1870-^1  and  251  in  1879-^.  In  addition  to  the  3  years'  normal 
and  the  4  years'  classical  course,  a  literary  course  of  5  years  (ioolnding  2  preparatory 
and  3  collegiate  years)  is  reported. — (Catalogues.) 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College  dates  its  collegiate  department  from  April,  1864. 
The  courses  are  preparatory,  2  years ;  collegiate,  4.  Degrees  of  b.  a.,  m.  a.,  b.  8.,  B.  L., 
and  PH.  B.  are  given  on  completion  of  the  required  studies.  About  200  youths  have 
been  connected  with  the  college  as  students,  and  32  of  them  have  become  teachers ; 
students,  58  in  1879-^80.— (Catalogue.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  TOUNO  WOMEN. 

There  are  no  public  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  for  women  in  the  District,  but 
Howard  University  gives  equal  privileges  to  this  sex. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

6CIKNTIFI0. 

Scientific  courses  were  reported  in  G^rgetown  College,  Columbian  University,  and 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College.  In  connection  with  the  National  Uniyersity  there  is 
to  be  a  polytechnic  department,  which  offers  a  3  years'  course  embodying  mathematics, 
surveying,  civil  engineering,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining.  Special  classes  in 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  natural  mstory,  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
also  spoken  of.  According  to  the  latest  reports  for  I8w  this  polytechnic  department 
was  not  then  fully  organized. —  (Catalogues,  circular,  return. ) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  theological  department  of  Howard  University,  organized  in  1867,  reported  50 
nndergradnato  students,  5  of  them  having  received  a  degree.  10  graduates  in  1880,  and 
a  scholastic  year  of  35  weeks.  Way  land  Seminary,  organized  in  1864  and  under  Baptist 
inHuencee,  reports  36  students  and  4  resident  and  Ti  non-resident  instructors.  The 
scholastic  year  is  36  weeks.  Both  schools  require  an  examination  for  admission  and 
both  have  3  years'  courses. —  (Returns.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  departments  of  Columbian  University,  (George- 
town University,  Howard  University,  and  the  National  University.  All  have  regular 
courses  of  2  years,  covering  34  to  37  weeks  each  year,  and  all,  to  meet  existing  require- 
ments in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  oifer  also  a  year  of  graduate  instruction 
to  those  who  are  graduates  of  some  known  law  school  or  who  can  produce  a  certificate  ^ 
of  having  studie<l  law  for  2  years  under  a  competent  instructor.  Howard  requires  an 
examination  for  admission,  and  the  National  University  law  school  a  partial  examina- 
tion.—  (Returns,  college  catalogues,  and  announcements.) 

Medical  instruction  is  ffiven  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  (George- 
town, of  Columbian  University,  and  of  Howard  University.  All  these  have  3  yean* 
S'aded  courses;  the  first  named,  of  7  months  each  year;  the  other  2,  of  5  mouths, 
oward  alone  required  in  1879-'ti0  a  preliminary  examination.  The  medical  school  of 
Columbian  University  is  commonly  known  as  the  National  Medical  College. — (Cata- 
logues, circulars,  and  returns.) 

The  National  College  of  Pharmacy  requires  4  vears'  service,  2  lecture  courses  of  5 
months  each,  the  writing  of  a  thesis,  and  the  passing  of  an  examination  prior  to  gnidaa- 

>The  law  coarse  was  organized  in  1826,  then  dlBContlnned,  and  again  reSstabliahed,  aa  stated  above. 
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tion.    A  spring  coarse  of  6  weeks  in  analytical  chemistry  must  be  attended  by  all 
students  applying  for  a  degree. — T Circular.) 

For  students  and  graduates  in  tne  legal,  medical,  and  pbarmacal  schools,  see  Tables 
111  and  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Kendall  Green,  near  Washington, 
was  founded  in  1857;  the  collegiate  department  (National  Deai-Mute  College,  see 
Superior  Instruction),  in  1864.  Since  July  1, 1879, 128  pupils  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion, 79  of  them  in  the  coUegiate  department.  The  work  cpntinues  with  no  essential 
changes,  and  the  results  of  teaching  by  the  articulation  method  are  so  encouraging 
that  a  second  instructor  will  be  required  at  no  distant  date.  In  1880  the  degree  of  B. 
A.  was  conferred  on  one  person,  3  were  graduated  from  the  primary  department  with 
suitable  diplomas,  and  3  were  promoted  to  the  collegiate  department. — (Report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

As  there  is  no  institution  in  the  District  for  this  class  of  unfortunates  they  are  sent 
to  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where,  in  1879-^80,  there  were  20  United 
States  beneficiaries.  Of  this  number  2  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  session,  having 
completed  the  full  course,  including  music.  Two  others  withdrew  after  finishing  a 
partial  course. — (Report.) 

REVOBMATORT  AJa>  UTDUSTRIAL  TRAIKIKO. 

The  Beform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  organized  in  1866,  has  received  683 
boys  during  tbe  14  years  of  its  existence.  At  the  close  of  1878-79,  they  numbered 
157 ;  in  1879-^80  there  were  220  under  instruction.  Gk)od  progress  was  reported  in  the 
school,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  higher  standard  of  studies  for  the  older  in- 
mates has  been  broached.  More  family  buildings  are  urgently  needed^as  nearly  100 
applications  for  admission  have  been  refused,  owing  to  lack  of  room.  Workshops  are 
also  reouisite,  so  that  useful  trades  can  be  taught. — (Report.) 

The  Itiduatrial  Home  School,  Georgetown,  has  trained  936  children  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1867.  In  1879-^80  there  were  87  children  under  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  and  drawing,  in  gardening,  agriculture  and  horticulture,  carpentry,  shoe- 
making,  making  of  tree-boxes,  sewing,  aud  general  housework.  On  January  2,  1880, 
two  new  buildings  (the  one  containing  school  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  laun- 
dry, the  other,  a  workshop)  were  dedicated.  Kuidergarten  training  and  lessons  in 
cookery  are  to  be  given. — (Report  and  return.) 

children's  HOBiES  AND  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 

Those  reporting  in  the  District  are  the  German  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Union- 
town,  incorporated  in  1879.  and  reporting  35  inmates  in  1880;  the  Home  for  Destitute 
Colored  Women  and  Children,  organized  in  1863,  with  98  children  in  1879-'80;  St. 
Joseph's  Asylum,  in  1855,  reporting  100  orphans  and  80  day  scholars;  aud  St.  Vincent's 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  which  ha<l  130  inmates  in  1880.  In  all,  the  three  **  R's,''  and 
sometimes  drawing  ana  singing,  are  taught.  St.  Joseph's  alone  gives  no  industrial 
employments.  The  age  of  admission  and  dismissal  varies  in  these  institutions,  hut 
good  homes  are  found  for  the  children  when  leaving. — (Returns.) 

TRAINING  IN  ART  AND  MUSia 

Instruction  in  these  branches,  so  far  as  public  institutions  are  concerned,  has  not 
reached  a  very  high  state  of  development  in  this  District.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral private  art  classes,  and  there  is  a  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
Art  Club ;  in  music,  the  Washington  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Narional  School 
of  Music,  as  well  as  several  private  classes,  seem  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
instruction.    No  statistics  for  1879-'80  ai*e  at  hand. 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses,  incorporated  December  14.  1877,  ad- 
mits candidates  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40,  where  general  fitness  for  the  work,  a 
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common  aoliool  education,  good  moral  character,  and  good  health  are  shown.  The 
third  coarse  of  lectures  commenced  November  1,  lySO.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
year  certificates  or  diplomas  are  given  to  those  complying  with  all  requirements. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  voluntary  association  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  for  whites  meets  once 
A  month  to  compare  experiences  in  government  and  teaching. 

CHIEF  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  J.  Ormond  WasoTt  has  throaghont  the  decade  held  the  office  of  saperintendent  of  public  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  of  the  schools  for  both  raoes  in  the  rural  districts. 

Hon.  Okobok  F.  T.  Cook  has  since  1873  been  superintendent  of  the  schools  for  colored  pupils  in 
Washington  and  Georgetown. 
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SXJ3IMAEY  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATI8 


1870-7L 

1871-72. 

1872^3. 

1873-74. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTEKDANCB. 

YoDth  of  school  age  (5-21)  a 

1,592 
906 

85 
21 

28 

1,898 
1,416 

37 
26 
32 

26 

34 

60 

$162  50 

$18,985 
17,220 

3,473 
2,170 

61 
52 
51 

4,010 
2,030 

77 
53 

Number  of  scholATs  eniolled. ............ 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nomber  of  school  districts....... .... .--. 

Nnmber  of  school-houses  ................ 

Nnmber  of  schools  ...................... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Number  of  male  teachers  ................ 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 

Averaee  monthly  pay  of  public  school 
teachers. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receintsfor  nubile  schools  ...... .... .... 

$18,295 
19,003 

$30,555 
32,673 

$23,516 
21.787 

Exnenditure  for  nubile  schools  .......... 

•  Between  1875  and  1870  the  ichool  age  waa  5-18 ;  before  and  after,  5-Sl. 
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TICS  OF  rDAHO— 1870-'71  TO  1879-'80. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

l877-7a 

1878-'79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 

187ft-'79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1870-71. 

3,852 
2,093 

81 

2,777 
2,724 

77 

4,028 
2,631 

96 
73 
74 

4,942 
3,432 

106 
84 
81 

5,596 
5,596 

6,000 
6,758 

149 

I.   404 
I.  1,162 

I.  4,408 
I.  5,852 

I.   114 

155 

I.   127 

$20,572 

$20,058 
16,591 

5$23,366 
18,764 

6$33,347 
23,083 

C$23,000 
20,000 

$51,530 
38,812 

I.  $33, 235 

18,479 

I.  $18, 812 

I.  19,809 

b  Inclndos  balimce  on  hand  at  beKinning  of  school  year,    e  From  county  and  local  taxation  only. 

24  E 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

In  the  Territory  there  hoe  been  thronghont  the  decade  a  territorial  iinperintend- 
ent  of  pablic  iostractioD,  the  territorial  controller  acting  as  Buch ;  for  each  connty,  a 
superintendent,  who,  np  to  1877,  was  elected  by  the  people  for  a  2  years'  termj  from 
that  time  on,  the  auditor  of  each  coanty  has  acted  as  superintendent,  except  in  two 
counties,  where  the  probate  judges  have  served  instead.  There  has  been  in  each  school 
district  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  3  members,  with  a  1  year  term,  except  from 
1871  to  1H73,  when  there  were  2  menll»er8  with  2  years'  terms.  Since  1879  there  has 
been  a  school  examiner  appointed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  to  assist  the  coanty 
commissioner  in  the  examination  of  teachers. —  (School  law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  have  been  dependent  for  support  throughout  the  decade  (1)  on  I  j^t 
cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  franchises  and  moneys  arising  from  breach  of  penal 
laws;  (2)  on  the  proce  ds  of  a  county  tax,  which  was  1  to  5  mills  on  $1  till  1876,  then 
2  to  5  till  1877,  then  5  to  8  till  1879,  when  it  was  made  2  to  8;  (3)  on  a  district  tax, 
optional  both  as  to  levy  and  amount. 

The  basis  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund  is  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
each  county;  but  as  each  county  constitutes  at  least  one  district,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  therein,  one-half  is  divided  equally  among  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  school  law;  the  otluT 
half,  in  prop<»rtion  to  the  number  of  school  ago  enuuierated,  except  in  2  counties,  which 
have  a  different  arrangement.  For  a  district  to  receive  its  quota,  at  least  10  children 
must  have  been  reported  by  the  census  marshal  and  the  schools  must  have  taught  no 
political,  sectarian,  or  denominational  doctrines,  nor  have  distributed  such  papers, 
tracts,  or  documents.  Since  1876  teachers  who  fail  to  make,  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion, the  required  report  to  the  county  superinteudent,  can  draw  no  pay  until  such 
report  bhall  have  been  received.  In  the  years  1870  and  1871  teachers  were  exaMiine<l 
and  licensed  by  the  county  superintendents  aud  so  continued  till  1876,  from  which 
time  to  1879  district  trustees,  with  any  one  they  might  choose  to  call  in  to  assist,  per- 
formed this  duty;  from  that  time  to  1880,  a  person  api>ointed  bycAch  board  of  county 
commissioners,  with  the  county  superintendent,  constituted  a  board  of  school  exam- 
iners. The  school  age  throughout  the  decade  has  been  5-21,  except  from  1875  to  1879, 
when  it  was  5-18.  A  rat<e  bill  for  repaii-s  of  school  property  and  supplies,  not  to  cxoet^d 
$25,  may  be  levied  on  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  attending  school;  the 
children  under  such  parents  and  guaiilians  as  are  unable  to  pay  are  not,  however,  to 
be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  schools. —  (School  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  indicates  commendable  progress  in  tho 
school  system,  considering  the  smallness  of  its  school  fund,  the  two  sections  in  eac  h 
town  giVen  for  school  purposes  by  the  Government  not  being  available  till  the  Terri- 
toiy  becomes  a  State.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  was  not  a  county  in  the  Ter- 
ritory that  could  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  public  schools  during 
the  year;  while  in  some  counties  it  was  totally  inade<^uate  even  for  a  lew  months, 
although  no  portion  of  what  was  raised  was  paid  to  either  the  territorial  or  county 
Buperinten<!ents. —  (Governor's  report,  1880.) 

For  comparison  with  1878-79,  the  reports  give  only  4  items  called  for,  which  show 
an  increase  of  404  in  school  population;  of  1,162 in  enrolment;  of  $28,530  apparently 
in  receipts  for  public  schools,  but  really  mucn  less,  since  the  territorial  taxes  were  not 
reported  in  1878-79 ;  and  of  $18,812  in  expenditure.  As  compared  with  1870-71,  there 
was  a  gain  of  5,852  in  enrolment,  of  114  in  school  districts,  and  of  127  in  schools,  while 
in  receipts  there  was  an  increase  of  |33,235  and  in  expenditiu'e  of  $19,809.  Only  in 
1871-72  do  any  items  appear  as  to  teachers,  when  there  were  26  male  aud  34  female 
teachers  employed  at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $162.50. 
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ADVANCED  INSTRUCTION. 

NORBiAL  SCHOOLS,  COLLBOES,  AC. 


There  is  no  infonnation  from  this  Territory  respecting  any  nomuil  schooli  high 
school,  college,  scientific  school,  professional  school,  or  special  school. 


CraEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Eon.  Joseph  Pbbrault,  Unit&ridl  eontroOer  andexojfieio  tuperintenderU  qfpvbUe  inttnuHon,  Boiti  OUy. 

Mr.  Perranlt  appears  to  hare  held  these  positions  since  1 
haying  been  Hon.  Daniel  Cram,  who  held  fh>m  1866  to  1872. 


Mr.  Perranlt  appears  to  hare  held  these^positions  since^l872,  his  only  predecessor  within  the  decade 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCA'nON. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS  OF 


i&ro-m. 

1871-72. 

187^*73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Indians  in  the  United  States, 

exclnding  Alaska. 
Youth  of  school  age  in  the  Five 

Nations. 
Youth  of  school   age  among 

tribal  Indians  (Incompletely 

estimated). 
Enrolled  in  schools  of  the  Five 

Nations. 
Enrolled  in  schools  of  tribal 

Indians. 
Average  attendance   of  Five 

Nations. 
Average  attendance  of  tribal 

Indians. 
Number  of  Indians  who  can 

266,937 

303,895 

295,084 

275,003 

279,337 

3,592 
6,166 

4,394 
4.590 

4,300 
4,726 

4,300 
6,658 

4,399 
6,102 



4.008 

961 

8 
156 

14, 176 
1,383 

8 
161 

read,  including  the  Five  Na- 
tions. 
Number    of    tribal     Indians 

1,019 

7 
146 

taught  to  read  during  the 
year. 

SCHOOLS. 

Boarding  schools  of  Five  Na- 
tions. 

Day  schools  of  Five  Nations. . . 

Boarding  schools  of  tribal  In- 
dians. 

Day  schools  of  tribal  Indians. . 

Wnole   nmnber   of    boarding 
schools. 

Whole  number  of  day  schools  . 

Expenditure  for  education  of 
Indians. 

TEACBEKS. 

Teachers  among  the  Five  Na- 
tions. 

Teachers  among  the  tribal  In- 
dians. 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Missionaries    not    counted  as 

7 

139 

7 

138 

&197 

M15 

W21 

W81 

hlGO 

(336 

&253 

^267 

6337 

6321 

150 
220 
370 

153 
132 
285 

182 
175 
357 

182 
225 

407 

189 
229 
418 

teachers. 

aOnlv  four  nations  reporting. 

5  Probably  incladea  boding  schools. 
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THE  LNDIAN  TEBRITORY— 1870-'71  TO  1879->80. 


1875-76. 


266,151 
7,528 


5,106 
6,222 
3,151 

3,943 
25,622 

980 


11 

173 
52 

108 
63 

281 
C$424,573 


208 


437 
132 


1876-^77. 


250,809 


5,496 
6,019 


3,598 
40,397 

1.206 


12 

168 

48 

102 
60 

270 
4371,329 


196 

241 

437 
126 


1877-7a 


250.864 
17,000 
32,213 

5,993 
6,229 

02,801 

4, 142 
41,309 

1,532 


11 

187 
49 

119 
60 

306 
c|419,884 


196 

221 

417 
226 


187&-'7y. 


252,897 


34,443 

6,250 
7,193 


4,488 
44,731 

1,717 


12 

183 
52 

107 
04 

.  290 
C$435, 347 


276 


154 


1879-'80. 


256,127 
13,177 
34,541 

6,098 
7,240 


4,651 
46,330 

1,744 


12 

212 
60 

110 
72 


ct604,375 


338 


200 


o  g 

M 


I.   3,230 


98 

152 
47 


I.     163 
I.   1,599 

I.     27 


29 

8 

3 

6 


I.     32 
1.1169,028 


62 


46 


o  "^ 


D.   10.810 


I.    2,506 
L    1,074 


5 
73 


118 


ein  iMirt  from  religions  sooieties.    In  1878  $3,500  wero  expended  for  fireedmen. 
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374  EEPORT   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRTTOBY. 

OFFICERS. 

By  an  amended  law  of  1880  the  general  charge  of  the  educational  work  among  the 
Cherokeea  is  given  to  a  hoard  of  education,  to  consist  of  3  persons  nominated  hj  the 
)rincipal  chief  and  confirmed  hy  the  Senate,  1  at  first  for  a  year,  1  for  2  jrears,  and  1 
'or  3;  afterwards  1  each  year  for  a  term  of  3  years.  There  is  also  a  special  board  of 
trustees  in  charge  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  deaf-mute,  and  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  Choctaws  by  an  ameuded  law  retain  their  board  of  4  trustees,  composed  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  schools  and  a  trustee  from  each  of  the  3  districts  into  which 
their  territory  is  divided,  electing  these  4  by  both  houses  of  the  general  council  in 
joint  session,  for  terms  of  2  (formerly  4)  years.  No  provision  for  annual  change  of  a 
part  of  this  board  appears  in  the  law. 

The  Chickasaws  and  Creeks  ^or  Muskogees)  have  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction, who^  by  laws  of  1878  in  the  former  nation  and  of  1880  in  the  latter,  are 
elected  by  their  national  legislative  councils  for  4  years  amone  the  Chickasaws  and 
2  amon^  the  Creeks.  These  superintendents  appoint  trustees  tor  each  school  in  their 
respective  nations,  the  Chickasaw  trustees  nnmberins  1  for  a  school,  the  Creeks  3. 
Both  nations  have  also  examining  boards  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  Seminoles,  at  date  of  the  latest  information,  had  also  a  superintendent  and 
trustees  for  care  of  the  general  and  local  education  of  their  youth;  but,  from  want  of 
any  published  laws,  the  mode  of  electing  these  and  the  term  of  their  continuance 
cannot  be  now  ^iven. 

Among  the  tnbes  and  bands  outside  of  the  Five  Nations  all  educational  work  ap- 
pears to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  missionary  agents  of  the  several  religious  societies 
authorized  by  the  United  States  to  labor  for  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  these 
tribes  and  bands. 

OTHER  FBATU&ES  OF  THB  SYSTEMS. 

The  board  of  education  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  having  entire  control  of  educa- 
tional interests,  determines  rules  for  the  government  of  tbe  primary  schools,  orphan 
asylums,  and  seminaries,  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  examination  of  teachers,  selec- 
tion of  text  books,  and  enforcement  of  courses  of  study.  The  3  local  trustees  who 
help  to  form  the  board  have  especial  supervision,  each  ono  of  the  district  from  which 
he  IS  selected.  Each  is  to  ascertain  and  report,  within  a  yctr  from  his  entrance  upon 
office,  the  number  of  children  7  to  21  years  of  age  in  his  district  and  the  number  in 
each  of  the  3  minor  districts  of  the  school  district  under  his  superintendence.  They 
are  to  visit  semiannually  all  schools  under  their  immediate  supervision  and  report 
thereon,  at  the  close  of  each  school  term,  to  the  principal  chief,  who  is  to  report  to 
the  national  council.  The  schools  ore  classed  as  primary  and  high  schools ;  the  full 
term  of  study  in  the  former  to  be  3  years,  that  in  the  latter  4  years.  Not  only  tuition, 
but  also  clothing,  board,  and  lodging  are  furnished  free  to  children  in  the  primary 
schools,  that  the  board  may  have  fuller  control  of  them  during  their  whole  period 
of  stud^.  To  those  in  the  hisher  schools  or  seminaries,  tuition  only  is  free,  but  Doard 
is  provided  for  them  at  actual  cost,  they  famishing  their  bedding  and  clothing.  Tbe 
school  month  is  20  days,  or  4  weeks  of  5  days  each. 

In  the  other  4  tribes  of  the  civilized  Indians  the  superintendent  is  the  chief  general 
school  officer,  having  the  trustees  as  associate  advisers  with  him  in  his  visits  to  their 
districts.  The  primary  schools  among  them  are  termed  neighborhood  schools,  and  for 
these  among  the  Choctaws  the  district  trustee  in  each  district  employs  the  teachers, 
appointing  throe  representative  and  active  school  men  near  each  school  to  approve  their 
accounts,  pay  them  $2  a  month  for  each  scholar  in  actual  attendance,  and  encourage 
parents  and  guardians  to  send  to  school  all  children  of  proper  age  and  condition  for 
instruction.  He  also  selects  the  scholars  to  be  sent  from  the  diS'erent  nei|][hborhood 
schools  to  the  higher  schools,  being  guided  to  this  selection  by  promptness  m  attend- 
ance and  capacity  to  learn  on  tbe  part  of  the  pupils  to  be  chosen,  as  well  as  by  regard 
to  a  pro  rata  representation  from  each  school  district. 

Arrangements  not  differing  much  from  these  prevail  also  among  the  Creeks  and 
Chickasaws,  and  apparently  among  the  Seminoles. 

The  educational  officers  of  all  the  Five  Nations  are  authorized  to  extend  their  care 
and  8ux>ervision,  as  far  as  may  be  needful,  to  pupils  studying  under  the  authority  and 
at  the  cost  of  each  nation  in  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  imperfectly  civilized  tribes  under  the  general  charge  of  tho  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  only  educational  features  until  the  year  1878  were  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  furnish  schools  and  pay  the  teachers  in  them, 
encouraging  attendance  through  its  agents.  In  that  year  a  great  improvement  was 
inaugurated  by  taking  a  number  of  Indian  youth  of  both  sexes  awa^  from  their  semi- 
savage  associations  at  the  West  and  placing  them  at  ^ood  traininjg  schools  in  the 
East.    This  experiment,  as  first  tried  at  the  Hampton  Institute,  Virgima,  in  connection 
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with  its  Bcbools  for  colored  youth  (1878),  proved  so  snccessful  that  another  school  of 
kindred  character  for  Indians  alone  was  soon  established  at  Carlislo,  Pa.  (1879),  and  a 
third  at  Forest  Grove,  Orec.  (1880),  a  few  pupils  being  also  placed  in  specially  selected 
private  schools  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  The  training  of  these  youth  in  the 
3  schools  first  mentioned,  and  to  some  extent  In  the  others  also,  has  been  not  only  in 
the  elements  of  a  fair  literaiy  education,  but  (for  the  boys)  in  mechanical  and  farming 
work  as  -well,  and  (for  the  girls)  in  all  needful  domestic  industries. — (Laws  of  Indian 
tribes  and  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.) 

RESULTS  OF  THESE  SYSTEMS. 

Among  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Indian  Territory,  notwithstanding  many  disadvan- 
tages from  their  still  imperfect  civilization  and  their  remoteness  from  the  educational 
and  industrial  influences  of  the  States,  a  progress  very  encouraging  in  the  circumstances 
may  be  perceived.  Within  the  10  years  from  1870-Vl  to  ld79-'80  they  have  fairly  met 
ihe  increase  of  school  children  by  establishing  73  more  day  schools  and  5  more  board- 
ing schools,  into  which  have  been  gathered  2,5w  more  pupils.  And  although  the  educa- 
tion given  has  not  been  all  that  could  be  wished,  it  has  shown  its  influence  in  a  vast 
improvement  of  their  dwellings,  their  agricnlture,  their  social  condition,  and  their 
laws. 

Among  the  other  tribes  the  advance  has  been  apparently  less  decided,  because  they 
have,  during  these  10  years,  been  more  exposed  to  encroachments  on  their  reserva- 
tions; while  many  for  this  and  other  reasons  have  been  compelled  to  go  elsewhere 
and  build  up  new  homes.  The  number  of  their  schools  has  thus  rather  diminished 
than  increased,  but  apparentlv  most  of  them  are  boarding  schools,  which  are  usually 
much  more  efiective  tlian  the  day  schools,  because  the  Indian  youth  are  kept  out  of  bad 
home  associations  and  are  held  K>r  lon^  i>eriods  under  the  civilizing  influences  of  good 
teaching.  This  is  especially  observable  in  the  young  Indians  who,  with  the  consent 
of  tiieir  i)arent«,  are  entirely  separated  from  their  wild  people  and  trained  in  morals, 
manners,  literaiy  culture,  and  industrial  pursuits  at  such  good  schools  as  those  at 
Hampton,  Va. ;  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. ;  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere. 
In  all  these,  and  especially  at  Carlisle,  the  civilizmg,  refining,  elevating,  and  generally 
improving  influence  of  a  training  carried  through  several  years  has  been  immense. 
From  300  to  400  Indian  youth  in  lri80  were  brought  under  those  healthful  influences, 
and  there  seems  ground  for  the  belief  that  through  these  yoath,  and  through  the 
steadily  increasing  number  (3,000  to  4,000)  trained  at  boarding  schools  on  the 
reservations,  a  stronger  stimulation  than  ever  previously  will  be  given  to  educational 
and  civilizing  processes. — (Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  others, 
1879  and  1880.) 

For  schools  of  New  York  Indians,  see  page  221. 
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REPOET   OP  THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAIj  STATIS 


1872-73. 


18rj-74. 


1874-76. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


YoQth  of  school  age  (4-21)  a 

Number  enrolled  iu  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attending  private  schools 


SCHOOLS. 


Public  school-houses 

School  rooms 

Number  of  graded  schools . 

Ungraded  schools 

Average  term  in  days 

Value  of  school  property. 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching » 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  public  schools . 


3,517 

1,818 

909 

149 


51 


3 

87 

83 

$21,192 


50 

49 

99 

$68  41 

68  41 


$3.3,161 
33,161 


3,758 
1,935 
1,700 


97 


88 


52 

44 

96 

$72  83 

57  82 


130,100 
55,041 


3,^2 

2,215 

1,710 

240 


96 
6 


92 
$60,000 


43 
56 
99 
$65 
57 


$31,822 
67,147 


aBadi  for  distribution  of  school  funds ; 
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TICS  OF  MONTANA— 1872-'73  TO  1879-'80. 


1875-76. 

1876-'T7. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-'80. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1872-73. 

4,238 
2,734 

2,000 
186 

4,89«' 
4,597 

5,315 
3,277 
2,384 

5,885 
3,909 
2,804 

7,070 

3,970 

2,506 

211 

119 
153 

34 
119 

96 
$118,912 

62 

99 

161 

$71  64 

56  41 

$78,730 
59,463 

I.   1,185  I.   3,553 
I.      r.l  I.   2, 152 
D.    298  1  I.   1,597 
1      (\'2 

83 

88 

110 

5 

98 

88.12 

$88,285 

57 

59 

116 

$70  44 

51  30 

$66,941 
65,505 

99 
136 

25 

107 

105 

$99,335 

65 

80 

145 

$f46  14 

52  20 

$66,401 
67,731 

I.     20 
I.      17 
I.      9 
I.      12 
D.      9 
1.  $19,577 

D.      3 
I.     19 
L     16 
I.   $5  50 
I.    4  21 

I.  $12,329 
D.   8.268 

I.     68 

83 

4 

I     31 

I.     22 

1(0 

I.     13 

$56,080 

64 

46 
110 
$75 

50 

$46,272 
60,134 

$80,000 

36 

64 

100 

J$64  32j 

$37,092 
54.104 

I.  $97, 720 

I.     12 
I.     50 
I.     62 
I.   $3  23 
D.  12  00 

1.  $4.5,569 
I.  26,302 

the  age  for  admiMAon  to  school  is  5-21. 
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378  REPORT   OP   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  tenitorjal  snperiiitendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  for  2  years  by  tbe 
covemor,  with  consent  of  the  legislature.  There  are  couuiy  snperinteutlents,  elected 
by  the  people  for  2  years  j  district  boards  of  3  members  holding  office  3  years,  1  bein^^ 
elected  each  year ;  and  district  clerks  who  are  the  executive  officers  of  the  boards,  I 
being  elected  annually  for  each  board. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  school  funds  are  derived  from  a  county  tax  of  not  less  than  3  mills  nor  more 
than  5  on  the  dollar,  aistrict  taxes  voted  by  the  people,  fines  arising  from  breach  of 
penal  laws,  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  town  lots.  All  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of 
any  school  lauds  which  may  be  granted  by  Congress  are  to  constitute  an  irreduciblo 
school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  public  school  purposes.  School 
funds  are  apportioned  to  districts  according  to  the  number  of  youth  therein  4  to  21: 
but  the  school  age  is  from  5  to  21,  and  in  the  towns  children  imder  6  may  be  excluded 
by  trustees.  A  school  census  is  taken  annually  by  the  district  clerks.  No  apportion- 
ment can  be  made  to  districts  which  have  not  maintained  a  free  public  school  at  least 
3  months  during  the  school  year;  nor  unless  the  teacher  employed  shall  hold  a  legal 
certificate  in  full  force;  nor  if  sectarian  or  partisan  books,  tracts,  papers,  &.C.,  have 
been  used  in  the  schools,  nor  if  political  or  denominational  doctrines  nave  been  taught 
in  them.  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  are 
prescribed  studies,  and  such  others  may  be  added  as  are  deemed  expedient  by  trustees, 
who  are  also  authorized  to  establish  high  schools.  Teachers  must  make  annual  re- 
ports to  their  county  superintendent  and  district  clerk;  or,  failing  to  do  so,  forfeit 
pay  for  the  last  month  employed.  Trustees  are  required  to  report  to  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  county  superintendents  must  report  annually  to  the  territorial  super- 
intendent or  forfeit  $100  of  their  saLiry.  Since  1877  a  teachers'  institute  may  be  held 
annually  in  all  counties  having  10  or  more  organized  school  districts. 

CHANGES  DUUIXG  THE  DECADE. 

The  school  law  of  1872,  the  second  attempt  to  establish  a  public  school  system  in 
the  Territory,  was  the  first  which  recognized  fully  the  duty  of  proviiling  for  the  ednc»- 
ti<m  of  the  school  population  at  public  ex[>enBe  without  the  aid  of  rate  bills.  By  the 
first  law  (18C4)  public  funds  were  derived  from  a  county  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar 
and  from  certain  fines;  the  residue  was  made  up  from  rate  bills.  The  only  school  of- 
ficers were  county  superintendents  and  district  trustees ;  but  a  territorial  superintend- 
ent was  provided  in  a  separate  bill  2  years  later.  The  provisions  of  the  law  adopted 
in  1872  are  essentially  the  same  as  described  above :  for,  although  it  was  superseded 
by  a  new  one  in  1874,  there  appear  to  have  been  no  clianges  of  any  consequence  made, 
and  the  only  addition  of  general  importance  noted  since  that  date  is  an  act  of  1877 
permitting  superintendents  to  hold  county  teachers'  institutes  under  certain  circum- 
Btances. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  gain  for  1879-'80  of  1,185  in  the  population  of  school  age  and 
of  only  61  in  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  while  the  numl>er  in  average 
attendance  was  less  by  298.  Another  unfavorable  indication  was  a  decnrase  of  9  days 
in  the  average  length  of  term.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  more  public  school- 
houses  and  rooms  for  stndy,  more  schools  taught  and  more  of  them  graded ;  more 
teachers  employed  and  larger  salaries  paid  both  men  and  women.  School  property  in- 
creased in  value  and  the  income  for  public  school  purposes  was  greater,  although  leas 
was  actually  expended  during  the  year.  The  superintendent  says,  in  regard  to  ^e 
short  school  term,  that  the  situation  is  really  worse  than  it  appears :  for,  as  in  order 
to  make  the  average  even  what  it  is  all  the  large  graded  schools  with  terms  of  twice 
the  average  length  go  into  the  calculation,  a  majority  of  the  schools  have  the  mini- 
mum term  of  6U  days.  The  remedy  pointed  out  is  to  increase  the  county  school  tax. 
The  average  rate  levied  in  1879-^80  was  3.r>  mills,  the  minimum  allowed  being  3  mills. 
Only  1  county  levied  the  maximum  of  r>  mills,  while  3  counties  levied  only  3  mills ; 
and,  as  the  superintendent  remarks,  *Hhe  minimnni  rate  necessitates  the  minimum 
term."  The  ^ain  of  21  in  number  of  schools,  although  small  compared  with  thelai^ge 
extent  of  territory,  is  yet  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  reported  in  1878-*79.  A 
tendency  is  reported  in  those  districts  where  public  sentiment  is  most  advanced  to 
build  better  school-houses  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  most  approved  seating,  as 
well  as  to  ornament  the  interior  with  pictures  and  other  decorations. 

PROGRESS  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

No  statistics  of  importance  can  be  given  previous  to  1872-73,  when  the  new  echoed 
law  went  into  effect.  The  only  official  report  i)revious  to  this  is  1)clievo<l  to  bo  one 
issued  in  1868,  when  only  4  counties  reported,  including  25  organized  districts  and  a 
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Bchool  population  of  1,359,  of  whom  about  half  attended  Bchool.  In  1872-^3  the 
school  population  bad  increased  to  3,517  and  enrolment  to  1,818  (of  whom  50  per  cent, 
were  Ic  average  attendance),  the  school  revenues  from  about  |12,000  to  $33,1(51,  and 
the  value  of  school  property  from  nearly  nothin^^  to  ^1^192.  Since  that  year  there 
has  been  a  large  and  constant  iocrease  in  most  points,  indicating  progress ;  school  pop- 
uLatiou  and  enrolment  have  more  than  doubled,  while  the  average  attendance  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  and  schools  taught  was  nearly 
double,  and  the  value  of  school  property  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  in  lH72-'73. 
The  scnool  term  was  13  days  longer  in  1879-^60,  but  the  increase  in  this  point  has  not 
been  so  uniform  as  in  the  others,  the  highest  years  being  1875-76  and  1878-79.  The 
average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching  nan  increased  by  $3.23,  but  that  of  women  has 
decreased  by  f  12,  though  the  income  for  school  purposes  has  more  than  doubled. 

HELENA  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Helena,  the  largest  city  of  the  Territory,  with  3,624  population,  there  is  a  board 
of  education  of  3  members,  the  officers  of  which  are  a  president  and  secretary. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

The  schools,  graded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  had  508  enrolled 
during  lo79-'80,  with  an  average  attendance  of  300,  all  under  10  teachers.  They  are 
well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  other  apparatus,  and  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  collecting  a  library.  The  graded  school  building,  erected  in 
1875  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  has  a  good  piano,  besides  other  necessary  furnishing.  Two 
brick  school-houses  were  built  in  1879  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000,  making  accommoda- 
tions for  a1>out  500  pupils,  200  more  than  the  average  attendance  during  the  year. — 
(City  report.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

TBACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  only  provision  made  by  law  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  was  the 
act  of  1877  already  referred  to,  which  permits  county  snperintendents  to  hold  an  an- 
nual institute  of  2  to  5  days'  duration  in  conn  ties  containing  10  or  more  organized 
school  districts,  provided  they  believe  such  institutes  will  be  beneficial  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  county.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  be  present  at 
such  institutes  and  participate  in  the  proceedings,  and  their  usual  pay  is  allowed  them 
during  actual  attendance.  Less  interest  was  showu  in  this  subject  in  1879-^80  than  in 
former  years.  The  only  institute  held  was  in  Deer  Lodge  County,  the  place  of  meeting 
being  Butte  City,  the  second  town  in  size,  having  a  population  of  3,:M)3.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  during  the  5  days  of  the  institute,  the  proceedings  were  spirited  and 
profitable,  and  the  evening  sessions  crowded.  Such  meetings  in  Deer  Lodge  County, 
the  superintendent  says,  have  always  been  well  attended  and  enthusiastic,  and  to  their 
influence  he  ascribes  the  fact  that  here  alone  was  levied  the  maximum  school  tax  of  5 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

In  the  high  school  of  Helena  there  is  a  normal  course,  which  embraces  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers,  school  government, 
history  of  education,  and  the  school  laws  of  Montana. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  34  graded  schools  in  the  Territory  in  1870-^80,  an  increase  of  9  for  the 
year;  but  the  number  of  higher  departments  in  these  is  not  reported.  The  high 
school  in  Helena  had  16  pupils  attending,  besides  20  in  a  pi-eparatory  class.  Classical, 
scientific,  and  normal  courses  are  presented,  each  extending  over  3  years. 

SUPERIOR,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Montana  has  no  territorial  university  nor  other  institution  for  superior,  soientlfio, 
or  professional  instruction,  so  far  as  information  has  been  received.    ' 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  EOBEBT  SxrrH,  territorial  tuperintendeiU  qfpubUe  iruiruetion,  Butte  City. 

[Term,  18T9.1881.] 

Hon.  Comeliiis  Hedges wrw  territorial  snperinfepdent  from  the  paiw»affe  of  the  freo  school  Inw  In  1872 
till  1877,  wbcu  be  was  sacceedod  by  Hon.  Clurk  Wright.  Tbe  pi-eeeut  saperintendeut  fullowctl  Mr. 
Wright. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

DEFICIENCY  OP  REPORTS. 

From  want  of  consecutive  territorial  reports  as  to  public  schools  and  from  extreme 
scantiness  of  information  as  to  other  schools,  no  statlBtical  table  for  the  last  ten  years 
can  be  presented.  The  territorial  officers  cnarged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  making 
annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  public  education  have  not  performed  that  duty  or 
the  legislatures  to  wh'!ch  the  reports  have  been  presented  have  not  made  them  public. 
A  statement  made  in  1875  (including,  however,  some  statistics  of  1874)  by  the  secre* 
tary  of  the  Territory  and  somewhat  enlarged  by  him  for  1876  remained  in  1880  the  only 
summary  of  the  educational  statistics  of  New  Mexico  presented  to  this  Bureau  during 
the  decade  under  review.  The  figures  thus  secured,  with  those  of  the  census  of  1870, 
may  be  found  under  the  head  of  General  Condition. 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Under  a  law  of  January  28,  186:{,  amended  January  9,  1874,  a  territorial  board  of 
education  was  created,  to  consist  of  the  governor,  secretary,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  New  Mexico.  This  board  still  seems  to  have 
a  nominal  existence. 

Under  the  same  law,  a  territorial  superintendent  of  schools  was  in  1863  required  to 
be  appointe<l  by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  the  legislative  council,  to  hold  office  for 
two  years,  and  in  1874  the  duties  of  the  office  were  transfered  to  the  territorial 
librarian. 

The  only  other  educational  officers  provided  for  are  county  boards,  termed  super- 
visors and  directors  of  public  schools,  composed  of  the  countv  probate  Judge  with  3 
others,  who  must  be  hea<ls  of  families,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  owners  of  real 
estate,  and  residents  in  the  county  for  5  years  previous  to  their  election. — (Laws  of 
New  Mexico,  1880.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  amended  school  law  of  1874,  which  made  the  territorial  librarian  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  required  him  to  visit  the  schools  of  each  county  once  a  year  and 
to  make  to  the  governor  annually,  for  the  use  of  the  legislative  assembly,  a  report  of 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  counties,  the  pupils  taught,  the  teachers  employcMl,  and 
the  pay  given  for  their  service,  as  well  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  precinct,  the 
average  attt'udance  of  these,  and  the  branches  in  which  they  are  instructed.  To  enable 
him  to  furnish  such  report,  each  county  board  of  school  supervisors  and  directors  is  re- 
quired to  make  report  to  him  at  such  times,  of  such  things,  and  in  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribe<l.  These  county  boards  receive  the  proceeds  of  a  poll  tax  of  »1  on  each 
male  citizen  and  one-fourth  of  a  tax  of  $1  on  each  $100  of  all  taxable  property,  both  to 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  thv^  public  schools  in  their  counties.  They  are  to 
make  annual  report  in  the  columns  of  some  newspaper  |)nblidied  in  the  county  where 
the  schools  are  held  (or,  if  none  be  published  there,  then  m  the  one  published  nearest  to 
the  county)  of  the  funds  thus  received,  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  dis- 
bursed, the  number  of  schools,  and  the  attendance  on  these. — (Compiled  laws  of  1880.) 

OEXERAL  CONDITION. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statement,  the  machinery  for  a  school  system 
has  been  long  constructed :  but,  from  want  of  a  strong  and  general  feeling  in  favor  of 
good  nnsectarian  public  education,  the  educational  movement  has  been  comparatively 
slow.  Seven  years  after  the  law  of  18G:<  to  create  a  board  of  education  and  have  a 
superintendent  of  the  territorial  schools,  the  census  takers  in  1870  found  that  of  about 
29,000  youth  of  educable  age  only  1,798,  or  about  1  in  16,  were  attending  schools  of 
any  kind,  and  that  only  1G6  of  these  were  in  the  5  ungraded  schools,  each  with  I 
teacher,  reported  as  public  schools.  The  remaining  1,610  were  in  6  parochial,  29  day 
and  boarding  schools,  3  academies  for  girls,  and  f  college  for  the  other  sex.  After 
that  census  a  considerable  immigration  into  the  Territory  began  firom  regions  where 
free  school  instruction  was  the  rule,  and  hen -e  wo  find  in  1874  a  report  iVom  the  ter- 
ritorial secrot4iry  of  4,694  pupils  in  116  schools  reputed  to  be  public,  under  129  teach- 
ers, with  1,158  in  39  other  schools,  under  73  teachers.  In  1875  the  same  gentleman 
reported,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  5,151  pupils  in  this  class  of  schools,  which 
then  had  come  to  be  138,  under  147  teachers ;  while  in  12  Roman  Ca^oiic,  8  Prot- 
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estant:,  6  private,  and  7  Indian  schools  were  1,359  pnpils,  nnder  73  teachers.  Addi- 
tional information  £i*om  some  counties  not  reported  or  imperfectly  reported  previously 
was  secured  for  1876,  which  brought  up  the  number  of  schools  apparently  public  to 
163,  the  pupils  in  them  to  6,285;  the  schools  other  than  puMic  to  38,  with  185  more 
pupils,  making  the  whole  number  in  these  1,544.  The  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census  of  1880,  except  as  to  population,  are  not  available  as  this  goes  to  press,  so  that 
no  comparison  of  IbWO  with  1870  is  possible. 

As  to  the  schools  called  public  here,  it  must  be  said  that  many  of  them,  from  appar- 
ently trustworthy  information,  are  private  or  sectarian  schools,  receiving  and  instruct- 
ing public  pupils  through  arrangements  to  that  effect  with  county  school  boards. 
The  fact  that  in  1875  only  5  of  the  138  public  schools  reported  were  in  buildings  either 
owned  or  rented  for  that  use,  tends  to  confirm  this  information  and  to  show  how  few 
purely  public  schools  there  are. 

ACADEMIES. 

No  public  high  schools  appear  to  bo  in  existence,  the  public  school  instruction  in 
most  cases  up  to  1880  having  been,  by  concurrent  reports,  of  the  most  elementary  kind. 
Of  private  or  Protestant  schools  apparently  academic  there  were  4  in  1880,  at  Albu- 
querque 1,  at  Las  Vegas  2,  and  at  Santa  F^  1 ;  of  Boman  Catholio  institutions^  3, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  like  rank,  2  of  them  entitled  colleges. 
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SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIOKAIi  STATIS 


POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDANCB. 


Toath  of  school  agefr 

Enrolled  in  diatrict  sohoola 

Average  daily  attendance 

Pnpils  in  schools  other  than  public. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Nnmber  of  school  districts 

Number  of  these  reporting 

Nnmber  of  district  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days. 
Valuation  of  school  property. .. 
Private  schools 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching  in  district  schools 

Women  teaching  in  district  schools  ... 
Whole  number  of  teachers  reported  .. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  schools  other  than  public  . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  district  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  district  schools . . 


1870-^1. 


alSTSl-'TS. 


28,737 
16,992 
12,819 


223 

198 
268 
152 


197 
161 
358 


dt78,562 


27,723 
16,070 
11,842 


202 
163 
251 
147 


177 

178 

355 

$47  59 

24  14 


$127,477 
127,477 


1873-^4. 


33,297 

17,914 

13,051 

1,264 


224 

180 


134 


212 

102 

404 

$40  00 

16  00 


$109,837 
d90.953 


1874-^5. 


35,696 

19,278 

13,462 

3,542 


236 
204 
296 
140 
1438,665 
25 


220 

238 

458 

$47  00 

23  00 

77 


(130,800 
183,819 


a  No  stotistios  for  1871-'72  reached  the  Bnreim. 

b  School  age  4-10  antU  1876,  then  »-16  until  1880,  when  it  WM  changed  to  »-18. 
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TICS   OP  UTAn  — 1870-'71   TO    1879-'80. 


isys-w. 


187&^77. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


1879-^80. 


62 


8£So 


S£So 
>3 


30,900 
19,886 
13,608 


d44 
213 
310 
143 
$453,515 


215 
234 

449 

$54  00 

26  00 


$129,798 
129,298 


30,792 

19,779 

13,420 

4,360 


247 

220 

327 

146 

1323,203 


232 

238 

470 

$45  00 

22  50 

92 


1210,062 
160,064 


33,604 
21,775 
14,949 


270 
244 
346 
137 
1381,613 


254 
235 

489 

$35  00 

22  00 


$113,413 
113,193 


34,929 
23,124 
16,076 
01,086 


272 
373 
139 
$393,985 
ol2 


261 

248 
509 


o32 


$136,690 
136,690 


40,672 

24,326 

17, 178 

1,727 


6,743 
1,202 
1,102 


128 

$372,723 

22 


235 
517 


11 
$21,262 


I. 
D. 
I. 


21 
13 

8 


49 


$132,194 
132, 194 


$4,496 
4,496 


11,935 
7,334 
4,359 


24 


65 

74 

159 


0  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Hormon  schools  not  indoded. 
d  Teachers'  salaries  only. 
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TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  a  territorial  anperintondent  of  schools,  elected  annually  nntil  1877,  since 
then  biennially;  a  superintendent  for  each  county,  elected  biennially;  and  three 
trustees  for  each  s^ool  district,  elected  biennially  until  1880,  since  then  at  first  for  1, 
2,  and  3  years'  terms,  and  subsequently  for  3  vears.  Each  county  court  also  appoints 
a  board  of  examination  of  3  persons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  teachers  and  grant 
certificates. —  (Laws. ) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

According  to  the  laws  of  1878  and  1880,  the  school  funds  are  made  up  &om  a  tax  of 
3  mUls  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  from  taxation  of  railroads,  sales  of  estrays, 
and  from  a  special  district  tax,  which  must  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  a  year  and  is  levied 
only  by  a  two-thirds  voto  of  taxpayers.  The  apportionment  of  these  moneys  is 
according  to  the  numberof  youth  oi  school  age  (6-18)  reportod  annually  by  the  county 
superintendents.  The  trustees  employ  teachers ;  provide  and  repair  school-houses ;  fur- 
nish fuel,  maps,  charts,  &c.,  and  may  collect  tuition  fees.  Teachers  are  required  to 
furnish  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees.  The  establishment  of  union  schools  in  con- 
tiguous districts,  to  be  supported  out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  their  respective  districts, 
is  allowed.  Text  books,  cnosen  by  territorial  and  county  superintendents  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Deseret,  are  to  remain  unchanged  for  5  years,  unless  for  special 
cause.  Until  1878  a  tax  for  school  purposes  of  i  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  taxable  property 
in  each  district  was  allowed,  and  if  this  was  not  enough  to  carry  on  the  schools  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed,  if  voted  for  by  two-thirds  of  the  tax- 
payers; added  to  this  was  a  snm  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  a  year  on  all  taxable  prop- 
erty, to  pay  teachers  and  for  school  furnishings,  till  1876,  when  this  last  clause  was  re- 
}>ealed.  By  act  of  February,  1874,  the  sum  of  |ir>,000  was  appropriated  for  the  next  two 
years  for  school  purposes ;  in  1876  the  amount  was  raised  to  $25,000,  of  which  1:20,000 
were  forthe  schools  and|5,000  for  the  University  of  Deseret.  The  $20,000  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  rated  according  to  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  chilaron.  For  both  the  (juarter  per  cent,  tax  and  the  specific  appropriation 
were  substituted  in  1878  the  provisions  as  to  taxation  and  apportionment  first  referred  to. 
The  apportionment  of  the  omerent  amounts  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  different  districts,  which  was  4-16  until  1876, 
6-16  until  1880,  then  6-18.— (Laws.) 

OENERAIi  CONDITION. 

From  lack  of  a  report  for  the  year  187&-'80  (reports  being  published  only  biennially, 
and  that  being  an  off  year),  very  little  can  be  said  as  to  progress  in  school  matters. 
According  to  a  written  return  from  Superintendtiut  Taylor,  an  increase  over  1878-'79 
was  noticeable  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  (which  the  change  in  school  age 
from  6-16  to  6-18  would  in  a  measure  account  for),  in  the  enrolment,  and  in  the  aver- 
age attendance.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  namber  of  school  days  taught,  in  tho 
value  of  school  property,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  With  13  fewer  women 
teachers,  the  total  was  larger  by  8.  Information  from  the  private  schools  of  the  Ter- 
ritory was  furnished  for  1879,  but  this  list  omitted  certain  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
and  Mormon  schools,  from  which  no  information  was  obtainable.  There  were  some 
44  named  in  1880,  but  in  order  to  include  those  alone  which  present  full  statistics  only 
22  are  reported  in  the  table. 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TERRITORT. 

The  University  of  Deseret  was  the  so  called  "  parent  school."  Incorporated  in  1850, 
to  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  was  given  the  power  of  appointing  a  superin- 
tendent of  primary  schools.  The  superintendent  was  to  be  under  tnc  supervision  and 
discretionary  control  of  those  officers.  Tho  enactments  of  different  years,  which  con- 
stituted the  school  system,  were  nearly  all  repealed  February  18,  1876,  with  changi'S 
again  in  1878  and  1880.  Still  a  gradual  a<lvance  is  reported  at  most  points;  the 
standard  of  teachers  and  of  schools  was  raised;  the  adobe  school -houses  yielded  to 
substantial  brick  and  frame  building,  many  of  them  well  furnished;  a  normal  de- 
partment was  added  in  1875  to  the  university ;  and  a  Territorial  Teachen*  Association, 
organized  in  1870,  continued  to  hold  sessions  up  to  1875,  and  perhaps  later.  An  increase 
for  the  decade  of  11,935  in  youth  of  school  ace,  of  7,3:i4  in  enrolment  in  public  schools, 
of  4,359  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  159  teachers  was  reported.  The  private 
and  church  schools,  with  Salt  Lake  Academy  as  an  initial  point.,  are  also  helping  in 
the  work  by  raising  up  teachers  and  educating  children.— (Biennial  reports,  d:o.) 
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SALT  LAKE  CITT. 


Salt  Lake  City  has  a  population  of  20,768,  according  to  the  oensns  of  1880.  Of  the 
city  schools  and  officers  in  charge  nothing  can  be  said  for  the  year  1880,  as  no  reports 
are  on  tile. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERa 


NORMAL  COURSE. 


As  stated  nnder  the  general  reyiew,  a  normal  conrse  has  been  connected  since  1875 
with  the  University  of  Deseret.  The  president  of  the  nnlversity  is  the  instructor  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  On  completion  of  the  teachers'  course,  which 
occupies  i  year,  a  certificate  of  graduation  is  given.  The  statistics  for  lt^9-'80  are : 
instructors,  3;  students,  55;  graduates,  17. —(Circular  and  return.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIQH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADBMIBS. 

Of  public  high  schools  nothing  is  known.  Various  academic  schools  report  to  this 
Bureau.  Information  concerning  them  will  be  found  in  Table  VL  Of  tne  number, 
St.  Mark's  Grammar  School,  Salt  Lake  City,  founded  in  1867,  reports  2,207  pupils 
since  that  date,  539  in  1879-^80;  St.  Mark's  School  for  Girls,  founded  in  1871,  had  61 
pupils  in  1880:  and  Salt  Lake  Academy,  organized  in  1878,  reported  i:i8  students  in 
the  year  1879-  80,  who  were  instructed  in  drawing,  music,  an  English  course,  or  in 
the  classics. — (Register  and  return.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVJBRSITT  OF  DESBRET. 

This  institution,  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  was  incorporated  in  February  and 
organized  in  November,  1850.  Owing  to  its  finsncial  condition  and  limited  patronage, 
the  school  was  soon  discontinued,  and  until  November,  1867,  it  had  but  a  nominal 
existence.  Reopened  as  a  commercial  college  late  in  1867,  it  was  first  fully  organized 
in  1869  as  an  institution  for  scientific  and  classical  instruction.  The  students,  223  in 
number,  were  divided  amone  the  commercial,  preparatory,  and  scientific  countes. 
The  preparatory  or  model  school  had  primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  grades. 
The  second  year  546  pupils  were  reported ;  the  third,  580.  In  1873  the  primary  and 
intermediate  divisions  were  dropped :  preliminary,  scientific,  and  classical  preparatory 
courses  were  carried  on ;  and  in  1875  the  teachers'  conrse  of  one  year  was  added.  In 
the  academic  department  there  were  optional  and  special  courses  leading  to  certificates 
of  graduation.  In  1878-79  the  university  was  reported  in  a  prosperons  condition, 
which  continued  during  1880.  The  courses  included  teaching,  English  literature, 
hintory,  politics,  mathematics,  natural  history  and  science,  cnemistry,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  There  were  159  students  in  1880  in  the  preparatory  department,  beyond  which 
instruction  does  not  seem  to  have  gone. —  (Biennial  reports,  return,  and  circular.) 

SCIENTIFIC,  PROFESSIONAL,  AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

8CIRNTIFIC  COURSES. 

No  such  schools  report  in  the  Territory,  but  at  the  U».iversity  of  Deseret  there  are 
courses  in  mathematics  and  physical  and  political  sciences.  The  students  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  only  in  the  preparatory  department. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

An  association  was  formed  in  1870,  and  at  date  of  the  biennial  report  tor  1874  and  1875 
was  still  in  existence.  Lack  of  information  for  1880  precludes  any  report  as  to  the 
work,  if  still  continued. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  John  Taylor,  terrUorial  tuperintendeni  qfdiitriet  icKoolt,  Salt  Lat§  Oity.^ 

ISeoond  term,  Angnat  4, 1879,  to  Angnst  1, 1881.) 

Tbe  prc^ons  soperintendenta  hftve  been  Hon.  Robert  L.  Campbell,  1882  to  1874;  Hon.  O.  H.  RlgKa, 
1874  to  187S. 


26  S 


« Hon.  L.  John  Kuttall  hat  been  ohoaen  to  anocecd  Mr.  Taylor.  ^^^      GoOQIc 
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SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  STATISTICS  OP 


al870. 

1871-72, 

1872-73. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDANCB. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-21)  — ..•. ...... 

8,306 
3,8iM) 

9,949 
5,92b 

Pnblic  school  enrolnient  ...... . ...... ...... ....  •••• 

4,760 
358" 

Average  daily  attentUmce .m...  — • 

Attenoiug  pnvate  sohools ^ 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AKD  SCHOOLS. 

Districts 

222 
144 
157 

5M8 

189 
196 

Public  school-houses.... . .— . ...... .....   ...... 

Schools  ............. .... .......... . .... ...... 

154 

School  rooms .............. .... .................... 

Average  term  in  days...... ...... ...... ...... ...... 

120 

Estimated  value  of  Bchool  property .- ..t......  ...... 

TXACRRBS. 
Men  teaching  ..••••.••.••.....•.•..••...•••....... 

75 

8:1 
156 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers  ......................... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  ...... ...... .... ...... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women.... ...... .... ...... 

INCOME  AND  EXPXNDITURE. 

Total  receints  for  nublio  schools....  .... .... .... .... 

$33,746 

Total  exnenditure  for  Dublio  sohools ................ 

•44,007 

a  The  flinires  for  1870  are  taken  from  the  ninth  United  Stated 
b No  atatistice  could  be  obtained  for  the  year  1877-78. 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY-1870  TO  1880, 


1873-74. 

1874-75. 

187&-76. 

1876-77. 

W878-79. 

C1880. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease  from 
1876-77    to 
1878-79. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease   from 
1870  to  1680. 

11,937 
7,592 

8,  .350 
6,669 

11,000 
7,500 

13,187 
7,182 

24,223 

14,032 

9,5fl5 

181 

378 
.326 

1.11,036 
I.  6,850 

9,827 
7,166 

I.  5,067 

321 

329 
415 

i.   261 

225 

219 
104 

262 

89.2 

531 

87.5 

$220,405 

236 

324 

560 

$41  14 

33  34 

$105,520 
114,379 

I.   269 
D.   1.7 

165 

70 

■$163' 078* 

148 
202 
350 

\   $4111 

$85,430 
83,882 

120 

100 

220 

138  50 

38  50 

$54,557 
55,520 

126 
143 
269 
$40 
30 

$49,765 

I.   110 
I.   181 
I.   291 
J  I.$l  14 
n-  3  34 

I.$55,755 

I.    73 

1.   119 

220 

I.   192 

1.  $51, 684 

154,720 

«The  stfttistios,  irhioh  are  taken  from  the  United  Stiites  oensos  ot  1880,  are  incomplete,  only  19 
counties  oat  of  25  reporting. 
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388  EEPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONEE   OF  EDUCATION. 

TEERITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  territorial  saperintendent  of  pnblio  iDstroction  was  from  1872  till  1877  chosen 
bienBially  by  the  le^slatare:  aince  then,  b^  the  sovemor,  with  consent  of  counciL 
To  aid  him  in  selectmt^  text  oooks,  prescribing  rmes,  and  examining  candidates  for 
territorial  certificates,  there  has  been  since  the  latter  year  a  territonal  boanl  of  edu- 
cation composed  of  1  person  from  each  judicial  district,  appointed  in  like  manner 
with  himself  for  2  years'  terms,  h  i  being  also  a  member  ex  officio. 

For  local  educational  interests  there  have  been  from  the  beginning  county  sui>er- 
intendents  of  schools,  who,  up  to  1872,  were  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years*  terms; 
since  then  for  2  years.  Since  1877  each  of  these  has  associated  with  him  2  high  grade 
teachers  for  examination  of  persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  county.  Altso  from  the 
beginning  there  bavo  been  district  boards  of  directors  of  3  members  for  each  district, 
at  first  chosen  by  the  people  for  1,  2,  and  3  years'  terms,  and  afterwards  1  each  year 
for  a  term  of  3  years.  With  them  is  associated  a  district  clerk,  chosen  apparently 
for  3  years.— (School  laws  of  1854, 1871,  1873,  and  1877.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  supported  from  county  taxes,  which  from  1871  to  1877  were  of  4 
mills  on  the  dollar,  since  then  3  to  6  mills  on  the  dollar,  the  proceeds  from  fines, 
licenses,  d^c,  and  special  district  taxes  when  voted  by  the  people,  but  not  to  exceed 
10  mills  on  the  dollar  since  1873.  Public  school  funds  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  census  youth  4-21,  although  the  age  for  admission  into  school  is  5-21. 
No  sectarian,  partisan,  or  infidel  doctrine  may  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
studies  prescribed  are  the  elementary  English  branches,  inclnding  physiology  and 
history  of  the  United  States:  others  may  be  authorized  by  district  duectors.  A  union 
of  districts  for  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  is  permitted,  and  such  schools 
must  be  sustained  in  towns  of  more  than  500  census  children.  District  clerks  mnst 
take  an  annual  census  of  all  youth  4-21.  Failing  to  do  this  they  are  individually 
liable  for  the  amount  of  money  the  district  may  thereby  lose.  School  districts  having 
more  than  15  census  scholars  cannot  receive  their  share  of  county  school  funds  unless 
they  have  sustained  a  school  for  at  least  3  months  during  the  preceding  school  year. 
Teachers,  to  be  legally  employed,  must  hold  certificates  of  fitness  to  teach,  either 
from  the  territorial  board  of  education  or  the  county  board  of  examiners.  The  former 
hold  for  3  years ;  the  latter,  being  of  3  grades,  for  1,  2,  and  3  years.  Teachers  mnst 
keep  a  register  and  report  annually  to  the  county  superintendent  or  forfeit  the  last 
mouth  of  their  pay,  and  county  superintendents  failing  to  make  annual  report  to  the 
territorial  superintendent  forfeit  $100  of  theirs.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text  books;  that  of  the  territorial  superintendent, 
to  hold  annually  a  territorial  institute;  that  of  conuty  superintendents,  to  hold  an- 
nually county  institutes. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DECADE. 

The  first  school  law  of  the  Territory,  passed  in  1854,  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  an- 
other which  raised  the  annual  tax  for  school  purposes  from  2  to  4  mills  on  the  dollar, 
provided  for  the  choice  of  a  territorial  superintendent  by  the  legislature,  gave  districta 
power  to  levy  a  special  school  tax,  and  required  parents  and  guardians  to  send  chil- 
di'en  8-16  to  school  for  at  least  three  months  each  year  under  penalty  of  $100.  A  law 
of  1873  changed  the  positive  requirement  of  a  4  mill  tax  to  **not  more  than  4  mills," 
restricted  the  district  tax  to  not  more  than  10  mills,  and  named  the  purpoctes  for  which 
alone  the  tax  might  be  levied,  required  voters  to  be  also  taxpayers,  and  omitted  the 
compulsory  feature  of  the  law.  In  1877  followed  the  present  law,  whose  chief  provi- 
sions have  been  given  above,  its  principal  changes  being  the  creation  of  a  territorial 
board  of  education  and  of  county  boards  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  a  provision 
for  the  appomtmeut  of  a  territorial  superintendent  by  the  governor  insteskd  of  the  1^- 
islature,  and  another  making  women  eligible  to  vote  in  school  meetings. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  territorial  reports  being  biennial,  no  statistics  from  them  can  be  obtained  for 
1879-*80.  A  comparison  between  the  figures  for  1878-79  and  187t>-77  shows  fair  ed- 
ucational progress,  the  only  exception  to  this  being  in  respect  to  the  average  length 
of  school  term,  which  was  more  than  a  day  less.  The  enrolment  in  public  schools  in 
those  two  vears  exceeded  by  more  than  12  per  cent,  the  increase  of  youth  entitled  to 
attend ;  while  the  income  for  school  purposes,  number  of  school  rooms  nsed,  and  teach- 
ers employed  more  than  doubled,  and  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  advanced. 

The  foregoing  figures  from  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  being  only  those  of  the 
6rst  count  for  19  counties  out  of  25,  cannot  justly  be  compared  witn  those  of  187^^79. 
They  show,  however,  a  greater  number  of  school-houses,  but  a  decrease  in  the  value 
of  school  property.  From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  high  schools  were  taught 
in  4  public  school  buildings;  that  there  were  13  buildings  with  more  than  1  study 
room  and  16  with  2  or  more  recitation  rooms,  the  latter  number  probably  indicating 
graded  schools ;  also,  that  125  of  the  350  teachers  were  educated  at  high  schools  or  aca«I- 
emies,  19  at  normal  schools,  and  G5  at  colleges. 
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PROGRESS  DURING  NINE  TEARS. 

The  first  school  report  for  this  Territory  waa  for  the  years  1871-72  a  nd  1872-73. 
Since  then,  np  to  1878-79,  the  school  population  had  become  nearly  three  times  as 
unmeroos,  the  nnmber  enrolled  nearly  tbnr  times  as  great,  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts larger  by  156,  and  that  of  school-houses  larger  by  182. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 

A  normal  course  of  2  years  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  territorial  univer- 
sity at  Seattle.  It  includes  the  higher  English  branches,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
pedagogics.    There  were  21  students  attending  in  1879-^80  and  3  were  graduated. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  the  absence  of  a  territorial  report  for  187^'80  no  information  can  be  given  re- 
specting the  county  institutes  held  during  that  year.  According  to  law,  institutes 
must  be  held  annually  in  all  counties  containing  10  or  more  organized  school  districts 
and  must  remain  in  session  from  1  to  5  days.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  county  to  attend  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  all  having 
charge  of  schools  must  adjourn  them  for  the  purpose. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  information  regarding  public  high  schools  beyond  the  fact  reported  in 
the  census  that  such  ochools  were  taught  in  4  public  school  buildings.  For  statistics 
of  private  academic  schools  reporting,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum- 
mary, the  report  of  the  Conmiissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  is  apart  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  receives  an  annual  legislative  appropriation  of  |1,500.  This  alfords  free  tui- 
tion to  30  pupils,  who  are  appointed  by  members  of  the  legislature.  The  courses  of 
study  axe  classical,  scientific,  normal,  and  commercial,  the  first  and  second  covering 
4  years  and  the  others  2.  There  were  ICO  students  attending  during  lK7d-'80,  of  whom 
83  were  in  preparatory  studies,  19  in  a  commercial  course,  21  in  normal,  25  in  scien- 
tific, and  12  iu  classical.  Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men  and  are  also 
members  of  the  faculty.— (Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Seattle  An- 
ffust  17-20,  1880,  was  the  most  successi'ul  of  the  series.  Intense  interest  was  mani- 
fested, and  the  attendance  was  much  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  trauKportation  companies  throughout  the  Territory  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  newspaperH,  which  advertised  the  meeting  ^atuitously. 

After  an  opening  addrees  by  the  secretary  of  the  institute,  Mr.  J.  E.  Clark,  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  delivered  by  the  territorial  superintendent,  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton. 
Among  the  addresses  and  papers  presented,  Prof,  A.  «J.  Anderson,  of  the  Territorial  Uni- 
versity, contributed  one  on  '<  Methods  of  teaching  mental  arithmetic"  and  one  on 
*<  Graded  schools ;  **  Mr.  J.  E.  Clark,  one  on  the  **  Importance  of  normal  training"  and 
another  in  opposition  to  the  text  book  system  of  teaching  grammar ;  Charles  McDer- 
mott,  superintendent  of  Kitsap  County,  one  on  *'Oral  methoiisof  teaching  natural 
historv ; "  Helen  L.  Pearce,  one  on  ''  The  relation  of  primary  to  other  schools; "  Mr. 
B.  C.  Kerr,  one  on  "Word  building"  and  another  on  "Morality  in  the  schools;"  Su- 
perintendent Houghton,  one  on  "Teaching  the  elements  of  reading ; "  Mr.  H.Jones, 
of  Seattle,  on  "  Teaching  physiology ; "  Mr.  B.  L.  Northup,  on  "  How  to  keep  pupils 
profitably  employed;"  Mr.  E.  S.  Cigraham,  on  the  "Quiucy  method."  A  paper  by 
County  Supermtendent  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  Thurston  County,  entitled  "A  history  of 
education  m  ancient  times,"  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Eklridge.  Nearly  all  the  topics 
treated  in  papers  and  addresses  were  earnestly  discussed.  Early  in  the  session  a  res- 
olution was  passed  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  institute  to  its  secretarv,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Clark,  who  gave  each  member  a  copy  of  a  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
4  former  meetings,  prepared  at  his  own  expense.  Another  resolution  adopted  recom- 
mended the  organization  of  an  eastern  division  of  the  institute,  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  travel  across  the  mountain  ranges  running  through  the  Territory. —  (Printed 
proceedings.) 

CHIEF  TEERITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 

Hon.  Jonathan  6.  Hououton,  territorial  tuptrintendent  ofpribUc  xnttrvbction^  Olympia, 

[Term,  November,  1879,  to  Norember,  1881.) 

The  flnt  territorial  saperiutendent  waa  Rev.  Nelson  Ronnds,  D.  d.,  apiK)inted  at  the  opening  o£ 
1872.    In  1874  he  iraa  tnoceeded  by  Dr.  John  P.  Judson,  ^\io  iierv<Hi  till  the  appointment  of  Dr.  lIoug|iJ  p 
too,  and  he,  it  ia  learned,  la  to  be  sacceeded  by  Mr.  Charlea  W.  Wheeler.  ^  O 
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SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIONAIi  8TATI8 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Nnmber  of  children  of  school  age  (5-20). 

EDroUedin  public  schools 

Average  attendance  in  same 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Pablio  pohool  buildings 

Public  schools  taught 

Valuation  of  buildings  and  furniture . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

^Voroen  teaching  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  females 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Beccipts  from  local  tax  for  schools 
Expenditure  for  pay  of  teachers — 


1870-^1. 


al75 


$2,876 
2,876 


1871-72. 


1873-73. 


1,100 


9150  00 
70  00 


$17,000 


1873-74. 


1,100 
1,000 


10 

20 

$31,600 


5 

15 

SO 

S$85  00 


$14,200 
14,200 


a  Taken  from  censnt  report  of  187e,  whfn  Iherr  were  6  priyate  day  aad  boarding  ackoola,  bmiag  11 
teaohors,  130  papils,  and  on  income  of  |5,500  from  tuition. 
b  Averaga  of  both  sexes. 
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TICS  OP  WYOMING— 1870-'71  TO  1878-'79, 


l874-'75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-'79. 

1879-'e0. 

Increase  or  de- 
crease since 
1878-79. 

41 

1  222 

2,041 
1,114 

21 

28 

$21,378 

21 
27 

46 
^196 

2,151 
969 

20 

33 

$26,826 

14 
35 

49 
($62  08 

2,090 
1,287 

25 

36 
$61,675 

20 

29 

49 

2i$55  94 

13 

132.500 

...••. .... 

7 

16 

23 

$24,622 
17,629 

$4,553 

22,842 

$7,056 
22,120 

$16,400 

NoTS.~ After  repeated  eflbrta,  it  has  been  found  imp)«sible  to  aecare  anv  educational  statiatica  for 
lli79-'80,  and  the  oomparisons  given  in  other  caaes  moat  therefore  be  omitteo. 
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TERRITOEIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  territorial  auditor  was  ex  officio  saperintendent  of  pnblic  instniction  up  to 
December  14, 1871,  at  wliich  time  the  office  was  disoontinned  and  the  governor  re- 
ceived the  reports  of  the  county  snperintondeDts. 

A  law  of  December  12,  1873,  slightly  amended  by  one  of  December  11, 1875,  renewed 
the  territorial  snperintendency  and  made  the  territorial  librarian  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent.   Up  to  1880  he  continued  to  act  as  such. 

For  counties  there  were  throughout  the  decade  superintendents  elected  by  the 
people  for  biennial  terms;  and  for  school  districts  boards  of  trustees  of  3  members 
elected  for  3  years,  1  being  changed  each  year. — (School  laws  of  1878.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  8T8TEM. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  by  a  poll  tax  of  $2  on  each  voter  and  a  county 
tax  which,  up  to  December,  1875,  was  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  but  since 
has  been  uot  less  than  2  mills,  with  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  forfeitures.  The  people 
at  the  annual  district  aaeeting  may  vote  also  a  district  tax  to  provide  school-houses, 
buy  text  books  for  indigent  pupils,  meet  other  necessary  contingent  expenses,  and 
supply  deficiencies  in  funds  for  paying  teachers.  They  may  also  vote  $100  a  year  for  a 
district  library.  Women  may  vote  for  and  be  elected  to  school  offices,  and  as  teach- 
ers receive  the  same  pay  as  men,  if  equally  qualified.  Provision  has  existed  for  sep- 
arate colored  schools  where  there  have  been  15  or  more  children  of  school  age  in  any 
district.  The  continuance  of  this  is  doubtful.  A  compulsory  law  has  continued 
through  the  decade,  requiring  parents  and  miardians  to  see  that  their  children  between 
7  and  16  attend  school  at  least  3  months  each  year.  Teachers  must  present  certificates 
of  qualification  from  the  county  superintendent  authorizing  them  to  teach  in  public 
schools,  and  must  make  reporto  of  school  statistics  each  term  or  forfeit  their  pay,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  district  boards;  while  the  county  superintendent  who  tails  to 
report  annually  to  the  territorial-  superintendent  forfeits  flOO.  The  law  providing 
that  an  annual  teachers'  institute  b^  held  from  4  to  10  days,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  territorial  and  county  superintendents,  makes  it  the  duty  of  this  institute  to  de- 
cide on  a  series  of  school  books  to  be  used  and  a  system  of  ednoation  which  shall  bo 
uniform  throughout  the  Territory,  allowing  no  change  except  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  institute.  While  this  institute  ah^  settles  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  any 
high  school,  each  county  superintendent  and  district  board  of  directors  may  decide 
whether  a  high  school  shall  be  established  in  the  district  and  what  number  of  teach- 
ers shall  be  employed. — (School  laws  of  1878.) 

GENERAL  COXDITIOX. 

The  school  system  is  reported  one  of  the  best ;  the  schools,  though  not  numerous, 
excellent  in  character  and  attendance,  the  larger  towns  having  been  able  to  enroll 
90  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  a^e.  The  public  graded  schools  at  Cheyenne 
and  Laramie  are  among  the  best  of  their  class,  being  well  directed  and  admirably 
taught.  School  buildings  are  generally  excellent,  a  new  one  at  Laramie  City  being 
especially  fine.    Teachers  are  liberally  paid,  not  on  the  basis  of  sex,  but  of  merit. 

As  yet  there  is  no  institution  of  a  higner  grade  than  the  high  school  department  of 
the  public  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  data  for  a  satisfactory  oomparison,  reference  is  made  to 
the  statistical  summary  for  a  review  of  the  decade. 

Enough  is  given  to  indicate  the  progress  and  culture  of  the  i>eople,  beginning  ten 
years  ago  with  but  4  public  and  5  private  schools,  in  which  were  but  15  teachers  and 
305  scholars,  only  175  of  these  being  in  the  public  schools. — (Oovemor  Hoyt's  reports, 
1878  and  1880.) 

CHIEP  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hod.  Jorh  Slaughtbb,  territoritUUhrarian  and  ex  offieio  titperintmident  o/puMic  {ffutrti«(i4m,  Oheyeiuu, 

Mr.  Slaaffhter  became  superintendent  in  1873,  suooeeding  with  an  interval  of  two  yean  Hon.  J.  H. 
Hayford,  who  was  snperintendent  from  1809  to  1871. 
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EDUCATIOBTAL   ASSO€IATIOIVS   AND   C0IVVEIVT10IVS. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

GENERAL  ABSOCIATIOX. 

This  association  held  its  nineteenth  annnal  convention  Jnly  13-16, 1880,  at  Chantan- 
qna,  N.  T.,  the  president,  J.  O.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  chair.  The 
session  was  opened  with  jprayer  by  Dr.  Lemnel  Moss,  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
University,  fiev.  J.  L.  Uorlbat  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  president.  Rev.  A.  D.  Ma^^o,  D.  d.,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper 
in  which,  after  tracing  the  history  of  the  reaction  of  twenty  years  ago  against  rehgioas 
and  moral  training  in  the  pnblic  schools  and  the  demand  of  the  people  Uiat  the  Ameri- 
can school  shall  be  a  place  for  the  training  of  character  thrungh  moral  instruction,  he 
discussed  a  method  of  object  training,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  true  teacher 
—the  incarnation  of  what  he  would  have  his  pupils  become,  a  perpetual  object 
lesson  in  gentle  manners  and  food  morals.  Edward  Spring,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
UTjged  the  introduction  of  modellin|^  in  clay  into  the  primary  public  schools,  citing  the 
Kindergarten,  where  it  is  taught  with  gratifying  success.  Fiobel  saw  its  possibilities 
and  introduced  it  into  his  system.  Hon.  James  F.  Wickersham,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  a  bill  incorporating  the  association,  reported  that  the  United  States 
Senate  passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  House,  where  it  slept ;  so  the  committee  was 
continued.  Dr.  E.  E.  White^  of  Indiana,  reported  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
admitting  educationad  associations  to  a  perpetual  directorship  on  payment  of  |100, 
which  was  adopted.  At  the  evening  session,  John  Hitz,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  consul 
general  of  Switzerland,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  normal  training  of  teachers  for 
the  girls'  industrial  schools  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  Switzerland,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  first  and  essential  thing  is  competent  teachers,  and  that  without  them  all  at- 
tempts to  introduce  industrial  training  into  the  public  schools  will  be  premature. 
Sunt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  then  read  a  paper  on  ''The  unattainable  in 
public  school  instruction,"  which  ho  discussed  at  length.  At  the  Wednesday  morning 
session  the  paper  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  on  *'  The  domain  of 
nature  and  art  in  the  process  of  education,''  was  read  by  Z.  C.  Spencer,  of  Michigan 
(the  author  being  absent),  in  which  it  was  held  that  education  is  neither  the  work 
of  art  alone  nor  of  nature  alone,  but  is  a  process  based  on  nature  and  reouiring  the 
full  resources  of  human  art.  CoL  Francis  W.  Parker,  one  of  the  Boston  school  super- 
visors, formerl^p-  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  spoke  at  some  length  in  defense  of  the  ''  Quincy 
methods,"  holding  that,  far  from  being  new,  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  century.  Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  professor  of  pedagogics  in  Missouri  University, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Normal  departments  in  State  universities,"  which  was  followed  in  the 
evening  session,  after  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  **  The  development  of  the  superintendency,"  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  of 
Quincy,  Mass.  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  *'  The 
education  of  the  negro:  its  rise,  progress,  and  present  status,"  which  closed  the 
session.  The  session  of  Thursday  morning  opened  with  a  report  from  T.  W.  Bicknell, 
of  Massachusetto,  in  lavor  of  the  organization  of  a  ^'National  Council  of  Edncation" 
in  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  this  association,  and  a  constitution  for  the  same 
was  adopted  and  officers  were  chosen.  The  council  consists  of  three  members  chosen 
by  each  of  the  five  departments  of  the  association,  with  twelve  additional  elected  by 
the  directors  of  the  association,  and  twenty-four  others  elected  by  the  twenty-seven 
thus  created,  making  fifty-one  in  all,  provision  bein^  made  for  annual  change  of  seven 
and  for  annual  meetings  in  connection  with  those  ot  the  general  association. 

J.  W.  Dickinsou,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  then  read  a 
paper  on  **  Results  of  methods  of  teaching,"  in  which  he  held  that  those  who  have  no 
definite  methods  to  use  have  generally  no  definite  ends  to  obtain.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
of  St.  Louis,  followed  with  a  paper  on  '*  Text  books  and  their  uses,"  in  which  their 
abuse  and  proper  use  were  set  forth  at  length,  quoting  the  words  of  Rousseau :  * '  Read- 


ing is  the  great  misery  of  children.    The  pedagogues  teach  children  words,  nothing 
''^        :  A.Sii] 


but  words,  and  no  real  knowledge."    Edward  A.  Singer,  of  Philadelphia,  opened  the 
evenin '■ '^'-  —  '—-—-^ ..tttv... ...„x ..-_^ j, 

study; 


evening  session  with  an  instructive  paper  on  '*  What  constitutes  a  pvactical  course  of 
7 ; "  at  the  close  of  which  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio,  after  indorsing  the  excellent 


.    tplainin 
garten  training  and  contrasting  the  theories  of  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel. 

At  the  opening  of  Friday  morning  session,  the  names  of  the  National  Council  of  Ed- 
ncation were  reported  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  ap- 
point such  members.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  president  of  Princeton  College,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  imiK)rtance  of  harmonizing  the  primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  systems  of 
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edncation,''  dwelling  largely  on  the  importance  of  an  educational  system  in  which 
the  hiffh  and  normal  schools  shall  edacate  for  and  feed  the  colleges.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  on  **  The  relation  of  educators  to  the  spelling  refoim.''  Z.  Richards,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  read  the  report  on  necrology.  Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Rev. 
Bamas  »ears,  after  appropriate  remarks  by  G.  J,  Orr,  of  Qeorgia,  were  adopted.  £.  E. 
White,  of  Indiana,  was  requested  to  prepare  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bernard  Mai- 
Ion  for  publication  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings.  Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett  made  a  re- 
port for  Kentucky,  when,  after  a  few  dosing  remarEs  by  the  preaidenty  the  association 
adjourned. 

DSPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  INSTRUCTION. 

This  department  (Rev.  Lemuel  Moss^  president)  met  in  the  hall  of  philosophy  and 
after  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  nomination  of  oiBcen  adjourned. 

On  the  second  day  Professor  Timayeosia,  in  a  brief  address,  explained  and  illustrated 
the  modem  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  lang^iase. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  disoossion  of  a  paper  by  Pr«^.  J.  L. 
Packard  on  *' Scholarships,"  which  he  said  presented  a  problem  of  no  easy  solution. 
The  discussion  was  continued  by  John  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  President  L.  Moss, 
of  Indiana,  A.  C.  Hall,  of  New  York,  I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  £.  T.  Tap- 
pan,  of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  L.  8.  Thompson,  of  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  department  on  the  fourth  day  met  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  was  addressed  by 
its  president.  Eli  T.  Tapi>an,on  the  "Complexity  of  causes,''  who  was  followed  by  W. 
T.  Harris,  of  Missouri,  with  a  paper  on  '^Equiralents  in  a  liberal  course  of  study." 

NORMAL  DKPARTMXNT. 

The  normal  department  was  called  to  order  by  its  president,  J.  0.  Gilchrist,  of  Cedar 
Falls.  Iowa.  The  paper  on  *'  Obiect  lessons  in  morals,"  read  before  the  general  associa- 
tion by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  was  discussed  by  several  gentlemen. 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  dav  were  discussions  of  the  paper  on  "  The  domain  of 
nature  and  art  in  the  process  of  education,"  read  by  W.  H.  Pa^e ;  an  address  from 
the  president  of  the  department;  a  paper  on  ''Subject  matter  in  normal  training," 
by  G.  L.  Osborne,  of  the  Warrensburg  Normal  School  of  MissourL  which  elicited  much 
discussion  as  to  what  was  legitimate  work  in  the  school  room :  following  which  came 
an  elaborate  paper  by  Georce  P.  Brown,  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  on  ''The  ob- 
structions which  resist  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  pedagogic  profession."  The 
discussion  which  ensued  showed  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the  views  expressed 
in  the  paper. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  papers  read  before  the  general  asso- 
ciation, which  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  various  topics  presented. 

After  a  brief  session  on  the  fourth  day,  the  department  acgoumed. 

BLEMBNTART  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department,  presided  over  by  J.  H.  Smart,  superintendent  of  public  instmo- 
tion  of  Indiana,  after  electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  attending  to  minor 
matters,  devoted  the  third  dav  to  a  paper  on  *^  The  practical  use  of  reference  books," 
by  Miss  Mary  W.  Hiuman,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  to  one  by  £.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  on 
''What  shall  we  seek  to  accomplish  in  the  reading  exercises T"  These  twopapen 
were  largely  discussed,  eliciting  great  interest  and  diversity  of  views.  Then  followed 
a  paper  by  Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  preudent  of  the  n<Mrmal  school  at  Framinicham,  Masa^ 
discussing  the  question  "  How  can  character  be  symmetrically  developed?" 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  department  was  opened  with  an  address  from  President  £.  £.  White,  of  Purdue 
University,  Indiana,  in  which  he  presented  the  importance  of  "Technical  training  in 
American  schools,"  arising  from  tbe  steady  decline  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and 
the  conseqiient  danger  that  our  artisans  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  skilled  labor  dT 
Europe.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  ''  Technical  training  in  the  land  grant  coU 
leses,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregorv,  of  Illinois,  stating  their  origin,  purpose,  present  diffi- 
culties, and  his  belief  in  their  future  popularity  and  success,  as  they  will  aid  the  arts 
by  giving  them  trained  investigators,  inventors,  and  leaders  and  by  bringing  larger 
lights  from  science  into  workshops  and  fields. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERniTEKDEXCB. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  J.  0.  Wilson,  and  officers  for  the  next  year 
were  chosen.  A  resolution  on  the  life  and  death  of  Bernard  Mallon,  after  some  appro- 
priate remarks  by  S.  G.  Brinkloy,  of  Georgia,  was  adopted.  At  the  second  day's  se»- 
siou  J.  P.  Wickersham,  J.  O.  Wilson,  and  A.  J.  Rickoff  were  chosen  representatives  of 
tbe  department  in  ihe  National  Council  of  Education.  The  time  and  place  of  next 
meeting  was  left  to  the  officers  and  the  department  acyoumed. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  fifty-first  aoDnal  meeting  of  the  American  Institute,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  July  6,  1^0,  was  a  notable  gathering  in  the  representative  character  of  the 
persons  attendinj^,  in  the  excellence  of  papers  read,  and  in  the  eagerlv  improved  op- 
portunities for  discussion.  The  death  of  Dr.  Barnas  Sears  daring  the  session,  and 
before  the  hour  assigned  for  the  delivery  of  his  paper,  gave  a  sad  and  pathetic  interest 
to  the  oocaHion  when  his  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Ellifl^  of  Boston. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  superintendent  of  public  instructiou  in  New  York,  gave  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  president  of  the  Institute,  1.  N.  Carle- 
ton,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  The  first  paper  was  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  board  of  education,  on  "The  Quincy  method.''  It  was  discussed  by  Col. 
P.  W.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  and  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Missouri.  H.  P.  Warren,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on  **The  spiritual  side  of  the  high  school 

guestiou,"  which  was  then  discussed  by  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  House,  of 
ortland,  N.  Y.,  W.  A.  Mowry,  of  Rhode  Island^  and  others.  R.  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  greater  use  of  public  libraries  by  the  schools,  and  the  subject 
was  continued  bv  Supt.  Ariel  Parish,  of  Connecticut,  President  Buckhani,  of  the 
Vermont  University,  and  others.  A  paper  followed  on  "  Private  schools,''  by  Thomas 
Cashing,  late  principal  of  the  Chaunoy  Hall  School,  Boston.  The  history  of  the 
American  Institute  was  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Elbridge  Smith,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  at  its  close  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  Dr.  John  Kneeland, 
of  Boston,  an  ex-president  of  the  Institute,  and  others.  Dr.  Kneeland  referred  to  the 
admission  of  women  to  membership  in  1868  as  a  step  marking  the  progress  of  the 
period.  Dr.  Barnard  said  there  had  been  no  forward  movement  in  education  during 
the  last  fifty  years  which  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  Institute.  A  congratulatory 
letter  was  read  firom  Gk>vemor  Cornell,  of  New  York^  and  a  letter  from  General  H.  K. 
Oliver,  one  of  the  two  living  founders  of  the  association,  regretting  that  the  infirmities 
of  fourscore  years  prevented  his  presence.  The  evening  session  of  the  second  day 
was  devoted  to  the  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Barnas  Sears.  Before  reading  it  Dr.  Ellis 
made  a  statement  of  the  cii*cumstances  under  which  it  was  completed  by  the  writer, 
who  believed  it  would  be  his  last  wdrk  and  requested  him  to  read  it  to  the  association. 
The  subject  was  **  Educational  progress  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifty  years." 
Beginning  with  a  history  of  the  condition  of  schools  and  colleges  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  it  concluded  with  a  statement  of  the  improvements  in  the  methods 
and  onality  of  instruction  since  the  year  1837,  when  Horace  Mann  became  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  at  whioh  period  the  writer  dated  the  beginning 
of  real  progress.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  association  acyoumed,  ont  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  writer,  and  before  the  final  acljournment 
resolutions  were  passed  expressing  great  admiration  for  his  character,  life,  and  achieve- 
ments in  behalf  of  education,  and  profound  sorrow  for  his  death.  The  first  paper  of 
the  third  day  was  by  Dr.  John  W.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  on  "Coeducation  of  the 
sexes,"  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  higher  education  for  women  as  well  as 
for  men,  but  wanted  women  to  obtain  it  in  separate  institutions.  Want  of  time  pre- 
vented a  full  discussion  of  the  question ;  only  four  gentlemen  gave  their  views  on  it, 
one  of  them  agreeing  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  paper,  the  others  favoring  co- 
education. A  paper  by  Miss  J.  H.  Stickney,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  "Language  ele- 
ment in  education,"  was  read  by  S.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston.  After  its  discussion  read- 
ings were  given  by  Prof.  Charles  Roberts,  Jr*tOf  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  lessons  in  singfng  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Holt,  musical  instructor  of  the 

C*  >Uc  schools  of  Boston,  given  to  his  class  of  sixteen  girls  who  were  present  from  the 
ton  schools.  Reports  m>m  committees,  the  election  of  officers,  and  other  business 
followed.  From  the  report  on  necrology  it  appeared  that  eight  members  died  during 
the  year.  The  programme  of  the  last  evening  began  with  recitations  by  Professor 
Roberts  and  singing  by  Professor  Holt's  class,  and  concluded  with  a  lecture  from  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  lie^her  on  "The  new  profession." —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education. 
July  15, 1880.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

7IR8T  SESSION. 

This  body  holds  two  meetings  each  year.  The  first  session  for  1880  convened  on  May 
28,  in  Boston.  Supt.  W.  H.  Lambert,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  a  paper  on  the  best  interests 
of  the  high  school,  suggested  that  the  causes  of  the  antagonism  to  the  high  school 
were  narrowness  in  aim,  absorption  in  classical  to  the  detriment  of  other  studies, 
comparative  fewness  of  its  pupils  and  consequent  cost,  and  a  course  of  study  inelastic 
and  overcrowded.  He  recommended  that  teachers  be  experts,  the  studies  more  prac- 
tical, the  high  school  be  the  end  of  the  school  course,  and  the  curriculum  arranged 
to  fit  pupils  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Then  he  would  have  special  fitting 
schools  for  colleges.    Dr.  HarriS|  of  St.  Louis,  pleaded  eloquently  for  high  schools. 
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Mr.  G.  A.  Walton  analyzed  the  now  departnre  in  edncational  affairs  in  New  England, 
and  instanced  the  benefit  that  accrned  from  it  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Gen. 
John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  spoke  on  the  '' Supervision  of  insf  ruction  by 
civil  authority."  He  refeired  to  the  growtn,  present  condition,  and  legal  basis  of  such 
supervision,  to  the  functions  of  this  supervision  and  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  those  who  administer  it,  to  the  rigid  inspection  and  examination  of  English  schools, 
to  the  authoritative  and  non-authoritative  functions  of  a  superintendent,  and  to  the 
need  of  special  training  for  this  position.  A  report  on  the  definition  of  teaching,  the 
word  method  in  teaching,  and  on  school  discipline  was  submitted  and  recommitted, 
and  a  general  discussion  of  the  papers  followed. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  fall  meeting  was  also  held  in  Boston,  October  29, 1880.  Supt.  W.  W.  Waterman, 
of  Taunton,  discussed  <' What  is  the  most  satisfactory  division  of  classes  and  appor- 
tionment of  studies  of  graded  schools  f  "  He  would  have  teachers  continue  long  enough 
with  a  class  to  understand  the  individualities  of  the  pupils  and  to  produce  permanent 
impressions ;  he  would  have  both  general  and  separate  class  work,  short  stex»s  in  tho 
course  of  study,  and  all  studies  distributed  so  as  to  cultivate  power  of  concentration 
and  continuity  of  thought.  A  resolution  that  the  State  make  provision  for  the  uni- 
form examination  of  teachers  for  all  grades  of  schools  was  next  discussed.  Supt.  O. 
B.  Bruce,  of  Lynn,  considered  the  expediency  and  feasibility  of  such  an  examination. 
He  urged  the  right  of  the  State  to  demand  a  certain  high  standard  of  its  teachers  after 
expending  so  much  in  training  them.  Superintendents  Stone  and  Marble  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  State  examinations.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted :  That  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  schools  of  New  England  require  that  they  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  efficient  skilled  supervision.  After  the  election  of  officers,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed.— (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

WESTERN  PEDAGOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  informal  meeting  of  men  interested  in  the  professional  education  of  teachers 
was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  January  2-3,  1680.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  discuss  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  normal  instruction  and  to  agree 
upon  certain  lines  of  doctrine  and  policy.  The  papers  presented  and  discussed  were 
as  follows:  ''Diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  the  body  educational,"  by  G.  P.  Brown; 
"The  Quincy  system,"  by  E.  C.  Hewitt;  '*  Educational  psychology,"  by  W.  H.  Payne; 
''The  aoctrine  of  memory."  by  Daniel  Putnam;  ''Pupil  teaching,"  by  Joseph  £st»- 
brook;  and  a  sketch  of  tne  Elcole  Normale  Centrale  of  Paris,  by  Professor  Henne- 
quin.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  That  in  lectures  in  the  class  room  and 
before  the  people  the  value  of  skilful  supervision  be  enforced  and  tho  largest  liberty 
in  the  exercise  of  supervisory  duties  advocatod ;  that  while  formation  or  culture  is  the 
great  purpose  of  scholastic  training,  the  mind,  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  is  best 
developed  while  being  furnished  with  valuable  knowledge;  that  an  elementary  and 
an  advanced  treatise  on  educational  psychology  and  a  compendious  history  of  educa- 
tion are  needed  for  the  purposes  of  sound  normal  instruction ;  that  a  meeting  of  men 
especially  interested  in  normal  instruction  be  called,  at  Put-in  Bay  in  the  third  week 
of  July,  1880.  At  such  meeting  the  following  topics  were  to  be  brought  forward  for 
disQussion:  (1^  The  formation  of  a  body  of  eiducational  doctrine,  (2)  the  unification 
of  professional  instruction  in  normal  schools,  (3)  the  relation  of  normal  school  work 
to  the  State,  (4)  the  education  of  the  public  with  reference  to  normal  schools  and 
their  work,  (5)  the  relation  of  academic  to  strictly  professional  work,  and  (6)  the  relA^ 
tion  of  moilcl  and  training  schools  to  normal  schools.  Whether  this  meeting  was  held 
is  not  known. —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  INVESTIGATING  AND   PROMOTING   THE 
SCIENCE  OP  TEACHING. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society  was  announced  for  August  16-21,  1880,  at  the 
Thousand  Islands  Park.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  preliminary  meeting — the  Normal 
Educational  Conference — held  in  August,  1879,  in  tne  same  place.  The  feeling  among 
educators  that  the  profession  of  teaching  should  have  an  association  to  promote  the 
scientific  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  teaching  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  this  society.  Many  of  the  most  progressive  and  scholarly  educators  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  are  already  members,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  edncational  gatherings  in  the  country.  The  following  subjects 
are  to  be  presented:  " Intellectual  education :  its  nature,  province,  and  method;'' 
"Laws  of  methods  of  teaching ;"  "  Moral  education  in  public  schools :  its  nature,  prov- 
ince, and  method ;"  "Art  education  in  public  schools :  its  nature,  province,  and  method ;" 
"  How  cliildren  learn  to  read ;"  "School  government:  its  nature,  province,  and  method," 
&c.  This  body  is  said  to  be  the  only  edncational  association  of  a  purely  scientific 
and  professional  character  that  has  been  organized  in  this  country. — (Educational 
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AMERICAN  FROBEL  UNION. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  pnblio  conferences  to  be  held  by  the  American  Frobel  Union 
took  place  in  New  York.  Deginning  March  31, 1880.  The  object  of  these  meeting  is 
to  review  the  work  of  tlie  Kindergarten  in  America  by  means  of  lectares  and  discus- 
sions by  prominent  people  most  interested  in  the  work,  and  through  these  meetings  to 
help  the  Kindergarten  work  in  this  oonntry.  Miss  Peabody,  president  of  the  union, 
recounted  the  history,  present  condition,  and  aims  of  the  union.  Thomas  Cushing, 
late  principal  of  the  Chaunoy  Hall  SohooL  Boston,  spoke  of  the  operati('n  of  the 
Kindergarten  in  his  school.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  explained  the  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  and  advocated  a  place 
for  it  in  the  common  school  system.  Prof.  Felix  Adler  favored  these  schools  for  the 
poor.  Professor  Bachellor  spoke  on  the  "Analogies  of  tone  and  color,''  and  E.  A. 
Spring,  sculpton  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  **  Modelling  as  an  occupation  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten.''— (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  July  13-15, 1880.  Organized 
in  1868  for  the  pursuit  of  philological  studies,  in  its  membership  are  embraced  nearly 
all  the  prominent  students  of  languages  in  America.  Thepresiuent,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy, 
of  Harvard  College,  delivered  the  annual  address ;  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, read  a  paper  on  '*  Logical  consistency  in  linguistic  views ; "  Rev.  R.  F.  Weidner, 
one  on  **  Some  points  connected  with  theprophecy  of  Obadiah ; "  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  presi- 
dent of  Lafayette  College,  one  on  the  '^  Etymologies  of  Lactantius ; "  Prof.  M.  W.  Hum- 
phrey, of  Yanderbilt  University,  "A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistics;"  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldemau,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  "Notes  on  the  invention  of  words  by  chil- 
dren." These  were  followed  by  papers  from  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  on  "The  declination 
of  the  Cypriote  article,"  and  from  Rev.  R.  F.  Weidner,  on  the  *»  Study  of  the  Bible." 
The  committoe  on  the  nomination  of  officers  reported,  and  this  closed  the  morning 
session  of  the  second  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  following  topics  were  presented : 
"The  use  of  Ang^lo-Saxon  particles,"  Prof.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  of  Columbia  College;  "The 
beginniug  of  written  literature  in  Greece,"  Prof.  Lewis  R.  Packard,  of  Yalo  College ; 
"  The  battle  of  Mons  Grampius,"  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen.  The  last  day's  session  was  oi>ened 
by  Professor  Toy,  who  read  a  paper  on  "  Verbs  ending  in  un  in  Hebrew  as  an  indica- 
tion of  date."  A  paper  from  A.  C.  Merriam,  ph.  d.,  of  Columbia  College,  on  "An  ex- 
r'ment  of  reading  Greek  at  sight  with  volunteer  classes  in  college,''  was  read  by 
Cattell.  The  last  paper  presented  to  the  association  was  on  Virgil  aud  Plato. 
Ernest  G.  Sihler,  ph.  d.,  of  New  York,  traced  the  analogy  between  the  transcendental 
psychology  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid  and  Plato's  Metempsychosis,  discussing 
the  motive  of  this  episode  in  the  economy  of  the  Roman  epic.  The  association  then 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Cleveland  in  1831. — (Daily  Evening  Telegraph.) 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  July  1&-16,  18d0.  The  president,  Prof.  F.  A.  March, 
of  Lafayette  College,  delivered  the  introductory  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
progress  made  in  spelling  reform  during  the  year.  He  referred  to  the  formation  of  the 
English  Spelling  Reform  Associatioo,  and  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Philological  As- 
sociation of  England,  by  which  a  list  of  words  is  to  be  made  out  wherein  the  spelling 
suggests  a  fains  etymology.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregorv,  president  of  the  Illinois  Industriul 
University,  spoke  on  the  spelling  reform  demanded  by  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Z. 
Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  claimed  to  be  the  first  spelling  reformer,  as  he  com- 
menced in  1844.  On  the  second  day  Mr.  W.  G.  Ballantme,  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Oberlin  College,  commenced  the  exercises  with  a  paper  entitled  "  The  duty  of  our  col- 
leges to  the  spelling  reform."  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  "  Spelling  reform 
and  the  press."  A  Iwely  discussion  followed,  the  speakers  agreeing  as  to  the  necessity 
of  prompt  action  in  order  to  improve  the  schools  and  advance  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. After  the  usual  business  arrangements,  the  association  adjourned. — (New-Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education.) 

NATIONAL  GERMAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  eleventh  annual  convention  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  27-30, 
1880.  After  listening  to  addresses  of  welcome  of  Mayor  Fiedler  and  Mr.  Barringer, 
superintendent  of  city  schools,  the  following  officers  wero  elected:  Prof.  W.  J. 
Eokoff.  of  Newark,  president;  Mr.  H.  H.  Fick,  superintendent  of  drawing  in  Cincin- 
nati, vice  president;  Prof.  A.  Schumacher,  of  Cleveland,  secretary,  and  Prof.  G.  H. 
Bt>rger,  of  Cincinnati,  treasurer.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  road  a 
roport  on  the  activity  of  the  association  during  the  preceding  year.        ^^  . 
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At  the  first  sessioii  several  papers  of  great  interest  were  presented  and  ably  dis- 
cussed, to  wit:  '* Gymnastics  in  the  common  school,"  by  Prof.  Geo.  Wagner;  **The 
claims  of  instmction  in  drawing,"  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Pick.  This  paper  abounded  in  valu- 
able information  regarding  the  history  of  the  study  of  drawing  and  led  to  a  bpirited 
discussion.  Then  the  question  of  **  Establishing  special  schools"  was  taken  up.  Mr. 
A.  Schttoky  of  Detroit,  advocated  the  adoption  of  nis  motion:  '<The  association  con- 
siders the  establishment  of  special  (so-called  ungraded  or  unclassified)  sdiools  necessity 
for  such  pupils  as  disturb  a/ad  check  the  progress  of  the  great  mi^iority  either  by  reason 
of  their  moral  depravity  or  intellectual  poverty."  The  association  adopted  his  motion 
In  so  far  as  it  related  to  schools  for  ''morally  weak"  pupils,  but  could  only  after  a 
long  discussion  be  brought  to  admit  the  necessity  of  establishing  schools  speoiaUv 
adapted  for  the  **  intellectually  weak  "  ones.  The  convincing  arguments  of  Prof  W. 
N.  Hailmann,  of  Detroit,  however,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  amended  by 
Prof.  I.  Keller,  of  Biilwaukee,  to  the  effect  that  special  classes  in  large  school-houses 
mieht  answer  the  purpose. 

In  the  evening  JProf.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  an  address  to  a  large 
audience  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  '*  Old  truths  m  new  garments."  He  discussed 
the  province  of  the  common  school,  holding  it  to  consist  chiefly  in  developing  harmo- 
niously the  child's  natural  gifts.  He  quoted  at  length  the  ''irrepressible  ousiness 
man,"  the  statesman,  the  art^t,  the  learned  man,  the  Journalist,  and  generally  refuted 
their  claims,  showing  that  they  measure  the  results  of  the  schools  by  the  needs  of 
their  vocations.  He  found  but  one  fault  with  the  common  school  as  it  is,  namely, 
thjt  it  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  instead  of  its  application, 
which  fault  he  illustrated  very  convincingly.  The  address  was  exceptionally  well 
received. 

The  second  session  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  relation  of  the  association  to  the 
National  Normal  School  in  Milwaukee,  its  own  creation,  and  to  the  turners'  and 
the  teachers'  associations.  Mr.  Yon  der  Heide,  of  Newark,  then  read  an  essay  on 
"  German  spelling  and  script,"  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  act 
with  the  Spelling  Reform  Society  in  Germany.  Mr.  C.  Wiedemann,  of  Newark,  spoke 
with  great  earnestness  of  the  neoessi^  of  more  bodily  exercise  for  girls.  Dr.  Lehl- 
bach,  of  Newark,  read  a  paper  on  "  Hygiene  in  school,"  which  led  to  a  direction  to 
the  executive  officers  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  containing  the  results  of  actual  researches 
regarding  the  health  of  school  children.  The  committee  on  statistics.  Professor  Fide 
chairman,  presented  an  interesting  but  incomplete  report  showing  the  extent  of  in- 
struction in  German  in  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools  in  this  country.  The 
committee  was  requested  to  continue  its  labors,  and  funds  were  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  Prof.  I.  Keller,  principal  of  the  normal  school  above  mentioned,  reported  on 
thepresent  and  future  state  of  the  institution.  New  trustees  were  elected.  Prof.  W. 
J.  Eckoff  reported  on  the  labors  of  his  committee  on  "Selection  of  suitable  matter 
for  eesthetic  culture."  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Kindergi&rten,  Professor 
Hailmann,  also  read  a  valuable  report  on  the  progress  of  the  year.  All  the  reports 
and  papers  were  discussed. 

The  third  session  began  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Reichhelm.  of  Hoboken,  on  "The 
citizen  of  the  Union  and  his  claim  tor  proper  education."  After  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  a  special  committee  laid  before  the  association  a  carefully  revised 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  without  discussion. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  eleventh  convention  was  an  improvement  on  the 
previous  ones,  owing  to  the  high  character  of  the  discussions  held  at  Newark.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  jear  188(K-'81:  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann, 
of  Detroit,  president;  Prot  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cincinnati,  secretary ;  Prof.  G.  H.  Bor- 
der, of  Cincinnati,  treasurer.  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  convention. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  TEACHERS'  AND  PENMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body  met  in  Chicago  July  27-31,  1880,  with  delegates  and  pupils  from  tho 
different  institutions  of  these  classes  in  attenduice.  About  fifty  persons,  representing 
from  25,000  to  30,000  students,  attended  the  meeting.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were  banking,  book-keeping,  national  finances,  methods  of  detecting  false  entries  to 
cloak  embezzlement,  ana  expert  methods  of  discovering  and  identifyuig  handwriting. 
Lectures  were  given  on  the  German  language  as  related  to  commercial  education, 
phonographv,  the  voice  as  a  medium  in  bnsiness  communications,  the  mission  of  a 
business  college  and  its  place  among  educational  institutions,  and  on  the  value  of  a 
bnsiness  college  course  as  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  a  graduate  who  has  pur- 
sued a  successful  business  career.  The  usual  business  matters,  drafting  of  resolutions, 
&c.,  preceded  the  adjournment. — (Proceedings  of  the  convention,  New-England  Jour- 
nal of  Education.) 

INTER  STATE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

The  sixth  annual  inter  State  colle^ate  oratorical  contest  took  place  at  Oberlln, 
Ohio,  May  5,  1880.     Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Judge  S.  N.  Owen,  and  Rev.  James 
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Brand  acted  as  Jndgea.  L.  C.  Harris,  of  Griimell  College.  Iowa,  took  the  first  prise, 
and  Richard  Yates,  of  Illinois  College,  the  Beoond.~( Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Jnne, 
1880.) 

The  association  for  this  purpose  ooTers  the  whole  Northwest,  each  college  connected 
with  it  having  a  contest  among  its  students  to  determine  which  one  of  them  shall 
represent  it  in  a  State  contest,  the  Tictor  in  which  last  represents  his  State  in  the 
inter  State  contest  for  the  jrear.  The  object  of  the  association  is  of  course  the  derelp 
opment  of  oratorical  capacity  among  college  students. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  Amerioan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  celebrated  the  centennial  of  its  cor- 
porate existence  May  26, 1680,  in  the  old  South  Church  at  Boston.  About  300  were 
present,  including  fellows,  associate  fellows,  and  honorary  members,  besides  members 
of  sister  academies  at  home  and  abroad  and  of  other  similar  associations.  Man  v  learned 
societies  unable  to  send  delegates  forwarded  cordial  greetings,  among  these  oeing  the 
Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  academic  consistory  of  the  Universi^  at 
Lund,  Sweden,  and  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Gotha  and  Strasburff,  Qermany. 
Among  the  foreign  societies  represented  were  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge, 
England,  the  Siatistical  Society  of  London,  the  Soci^t6  de  G^ogntphie  Commerciale, 
Boraeaux,  the  Soci^t^  G^logique  de  France,  the  Aocademia  dei  Lmcei  of  Rome,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna,  and  the  Zo51ogical  Society  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Delegates  from  thirteen  learned  societies  of  the  United  States  were  present,  and  there 
was  a  fall  attendance  of  fellows  of  the  academy.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  presided 
and  delivered  the  principal  address.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmte  read  a  poem,  and  remarks  were 
made  by  Professor  Gray,  formerly  president  of  the  academy,  Very  Rev.  John  S.  How- 
son.  Dean  of  Chester,  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  and  others. 

Founded  in  1779  and  chartered  May  4, 1780,  this  academy  is  the  oldest  corporation 
of  its  kind  in  the  country  save  one,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  preceded  it  bv  a  few  months.  The  French  Academy  and  the  Roy  id  So- 
ciety were  taken  as  models,  but  the  American  academy  was  well  aware  of  its  special 
needs  and  has  always  been  a  true  academy,  faithful  to  its  objects.  An  independent 
society  of  learned  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  their  bnuiches  oiknowledire,  it  excludes 
the  schools  of  medicine,  theology,  and  law,  as  such,  because  the  school  which  trains 
for  a  learned  pursuit  does  not  intend  to  discover  the  new  but  to  guard  the  old.  The 
academy  means  to  keep  on  the  heights  of  science ;  its  memoirs  and  essays  are  neither 
popular  adaptations  nor  learned  manoals  and  digests ;  they  avoid  rhetoric  and  the 
academic  dialect.  By  the  charter  it  is  provided  that  at  least  four  meetings  a  year  shall 
be  held.  The  membership  is  confinea  to  200  fellows  who  must  be  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts; 100  associate  fellows,  residents  of  the  United  States  outside  of  Massachusetts, 
and  75  honorary  members  who  live  in  foreign  countries.  The  academy  is  so  far  an  insti- 
tution of  Massachusetta  and  Boston  as  that  the  meetings  and  administration  are  con- 
ducted there.— (Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  May  26,  27,  1880.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

This  association  held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  in  Boston  August  25  to  Sep- 
tember 1, 1880,  with  the  presidentelect,  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  m 
the  chair.  The  introductory  address,  bv  President  Rogers,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  was  followed  by  addresses  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Prince  and  Gov- 
ernor Long.  The  deaths  of  members  of  the  society  for  the  year  were  reported ;  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of  General  Albert  J.  Myer,  and 
another  to  cable  greetinss  to  the  British  Association  on  its  fiftieth  meeting.  The  gen- 
eral session  was  then  a^oumed,  and  the  various  sections  and  subsections  organized. 
Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  of  Washington,  reviewed  the  recent  advances  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy ;  Prof.  JohnM.  Ordway  took  up>  the  latest  achievements  of  practical  chemistry, 
and  discussed  its  methods.  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  in  the  subsection  of  anthropology,  spoke 
on  the  social  organization  and  government  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians.  In  the  even- 
ing the  retiring  president,  Prof  George  F.  Barker,  addressed  the  association  on  "  Some 
modem  aspects  of  the  life  question,'n>asing  his  remarks  on  the  theory  that  everv  ac- 
tion of  the  living  body  is,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  recognized  as  purely  chemical  or  physi- 
cal, the  life  that  science  has  to  deal  with  having  no  existence  apart  fh>m  matter.  At 
the  second  day's  meetiuffs  Prof.  AlfV^d  M.  Thayer,  in  a  eulogy  on  the  late  Professor 
Henry,  dwelt  particularly  on  his  work  as  a  discoverer  in  science.  The  practical  side 
of  that  work  was  tonched  on  in  connection  with  the  experiments  which  proved  so 
beneficial  to  the  light-house  and  fog-signal  service.  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz  follnwed 
with  an  address  on  *'  Paleontological  and  embryological  development,"  choosing  his 
illastrations  from  a  limited  group  of  marine  animals  having  less  than  300  living 
species  and  more  than  2,000  known  fossil  species.  A  glance  ea  the  programme  of  the 
meeting  shows  that  its  proceedings  were  rich  in  varied  interest  and  characterized 
mainly  i>y  a  genuine  scientific  spirit.    Among  other  noteworthy  presentations  was  the 
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piotnreeqne  photographhig  of  the  Rooky  Mountain  flora  by  Professor  Gray.  Yarions 
eutertaiuments  were  given  to  the  members;  certain  houro  were  devoted  to  visiting 
museums,  libraries,  &c.;  and  one  evening  was  given  to  the  section  of  microscopy  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History;  members  of  the  association  were  desired  to  par- 
ticipate by  exhibiting  instruments,  accessory  apparatus,  and  specimens.  The  asso- 
ciation was  largely  attended,  nearly  600  members  being  registered  the  first  day,  and 
fully  500  new  members  were  elected  during  the  first  two  days. — (Scientifio  American, 
New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

ABIERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Social  Science  Association  met  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  1880, 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  of  Massachusetts,  presiding  over  the  educational  department. 
Mr.  Hiffginson  said  tnat  the  so-called  Qnincy  method  of  education  was  only  a  re- 
vival of  a  system  advocated  by  the  late  Horace  Mann.  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  Bo6t<m,  read 
the  report  of  William  T.  Harris  on  Kindergarten.  Mr.  Higginson  thought  that  some 
modifications  in  FrSbel's  metbod  were  made  necessary  in  this  country  by  the  differ- 
ent climate  and  social  conditions  here.  Miss  A.  Wiggens,  who  had  observed  Kinder- 
garten in  Oerraany,  thought  that  less  machinery  is  needed  here.  President  Gregory, 
of  Illinois  (long  at  the  head  of  the  Industrial  University),  expressed  the  boUef  that 
children  are  sent  to  school  when  too  young,  and  that  better  scholarship  resulted  when 
school  life  was  not  begun  earlier  than  9  or  10  years  of  age.  Mr.  Higginson  said  the 
best  scholars  he  had  Icnown  began  school  life  young.  Miss  Edith  Simcox,  of  the 
London  school  board,  sent  a  paper  on  educational  progress  in  England,  in  which  was 
sketched  the  development  of  the  educational  system  in  England  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  including  the  various  steps  to  secure  the  higher  education  of  women.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson aUuded  to  the  influence  of  an  American,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  of  London,  in 
bringing  about  much  of  this  progress,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  higher  education 
of  women.  Mr.  Conway,  who  was  present,  tben  gave  some  facts  showing  the  progress 
made  in  that  cause,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  a  few  years  coeducation  of  the 
sexes  in  colleges  would  be  an  assured  and  common  fact.  Other  papers  followed  :  one 
on  ''The  relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  public  schools,"  by  8.  S.  Green,  of  Wor^ 
cester,  Mass.;  one  on  ''Tne  treatment  of  insanity  in  its  economic  aspect,"  by  Walter 
H.  Channing,  M.  D.,  of  Boston ;  one  on  ''The  American  newspaper:  its  relation  to 
American  education,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Hlinois ;  and  one  on  "  The  adulteration 
of  food,  drugs,  and  domestic  articles,"  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  The 
lost  was  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  past  and  present  adulterations  of  food  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  It  concluded,  however,  with  the  opinion  that  we  are  not 
suffering  serious  loss  of  goods  or  health  from  this  cause.  A  communication  was  read 
irom  Leroy  Parker,  of  the  Michigan  State  board  of  health,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  urging  the  necessity  of  arousing  public  opinion  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  food. — (New-England  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

FIBST  SfBETlNG. 

Two  sessions  of  this  association  are  held  each  year :  the  first  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  20-23,  ISdO ;  the  last  in  New  York  City,  November  16-19, 1880.  In 
a  private  sessi«m  of  the  spring  meeting  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted 
limiting  the  number  of  members  in  the  future  to  100.  Professor  Agassiz  described  the 
new  species  of  sea  urchins  found  by  the  Challenger  expedition.  Dr.  Coues  read  Prof.  A. 
S.  Packard's  paper  on  "  Tbe  internal  structure  of  the  brain  of  the  Limulus  polyphemns, 
or  horsefoot  crab."  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  reaffirmed  his  discoveries  teaching  the  law  of 
brain  growth.  Mr.  D.  P.  Todd  presented  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph 
by  which  observers  of  the  eclipse  of  1882  might  telegraph  their  discoveries  from 
station  to  station.  F.  M.  Green  read  a  paper  on  the  telegraphic  determinations  of 
longitude  by  tbe  United  States  Hydrograpnic  Office.  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hoot,  in  his  paper 
on  ''Tbe  Taconic  system  in  geology,"  reviewed  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  widespread 
Sf ries  of  rocks,  pre-Cambrlan  in  age,  and  showed  where  they  are  to  be  found  and 
of  what  they  are  composed.  Prof.  8.  P.  Laugley  explained  exi)eriments  in  the  meas- 
urement of  radiant  heat  and  told  of  an  improved  toermo-electrio  apparatus  due  to  a 
product  of  the  American  iron  industry.  Prof.  William  Harkness,  in  "The  solar  corona," 
summarized  the  amount  and  distribution  of  light  in  the  corona  of  July  29,  1878,  as 
fitllows :  Total  light  of  corona  3.8  times  that  of  the  full  moon,  or  0.0000069  that  of  the 
sun.  Other  papers  were  on  the  nebula  of  Orion  and  the  distribution  of  Zens  conchif- 
oia,  an  early  race  of  man  in  Japan. 

SECOND  MEETINO. 

At  the  fall  meeting  Professor  Agassiz  read  two  papers,  one  a  report  of  the  dredging 
cruise  of  the  United  States  steamer  Blake,  Commander  liartlett,  during  the  summer  (» 
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1880.  the  other  on  the  origin  of  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Tacatan  and  Florida  Banks. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Hilsard  read  a  paper  on  the  basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  papers 
were  said  to  add  materially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Prof.  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  gave 
two  papers ;  the  first,  on  some  recent  experiments  in  determining  the  electro-motive  K>rce 
of  the  Brush  dynamo-eleotrio  generator;  the  secoad,  on  measurement  of  new  forms  of 
electric  lamps  operating  by  incandescence.  These  electrical  papers,  particularly  the 
latter,  on  the  Maxim  incandescent  lamp,  awakened  unusual  interest.  Important  in- 
formation was  presented  to  the  academy  by  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs's  new  method  of 
analyzing  metals  by  electrolysis.  Prof.  S.  JP.  Langley  read  papers  on  the  thermal 
balance  and  on  the  measurement  of  radiant  energy.  Prof.  Elias  Loomis  followed  with 
a  report  on  the  causes  which  determine  the  progressive  movement  of  storms.  Prof.  0. 
N.  Kood  described  an  improvement  in  the  Sprengel  air  pump.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry's 
papers  were  entitled  ''Anmmony  mines  of  Southern  Utah''  and  **  Deposits  of  crystalline 
ores  in  Ut«h.''  He  regards  Utah  as  one  of  the  ^roat  mineral  regions.  Prof.  Henry 
Draper  spoke  on  the  photographing  of  the  nebula  in  Orion;  Prof.  G.  F.  Barker,  on  con- 
densers of  high  potentiali^ ;  C,  S.  reirce,  on  the  eUipticity  of  the  earth  ;  Prof.  0.  C. 
Marsh,  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  some  extinct  reptiles. —  (Scientific  American, 
New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

CONFERENCE  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  fourth  conference  of  principals  and  superintendents  of  American  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  met  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Mav  25-29, 
1880.  After  a  brief  address  of  welcome  b^  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  principal  of  the 
Clarke  Institution,  committees  were  appointed  and  officers  elected.  Rev.  Thomas 
GaUaudet,  D.  D.,  who  was  elected  presiaent,  addressed  the  conference,  expressing  in- 
creased faith  in  the  practical  value  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  in  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf.  Sister  Mary  Ann  Burke,  principal  of  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Buffalo,  N.  T.,  gave  her  views  on  tne  combined  method  which  is  used  in  that  institu- 
tion. A  very  iuteresting  discussion  followed  on  the  relative  value  of  articulation  and 
the  sign  language,  and  on  the  two  combined,  the  weight  of  opinion  appearing  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  combined  plan.  Dr.  GaUaudet  spoke  in  regard  to  the  best  preparation 
of  students  for  admission  to  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington,  and  re- 
plied to  a  number  of  questions  from  those  present  on  the  subject.  Sir.  Leonidas 
Poyntz,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  read  a  pax>er  entitled  "A  view  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  primary  education ; "  and  at  its  conclusion  Mr.  Westervelt,  of  the  Western  New 
York  Institution,  was  asked  to  describe  the  primary  instruction  there,  in  which  the 
Kindergarten  system  is  used  with  decided  advantage.  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  explained  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Study  at  Home  with  reference  to  aiding  indigent  mute  young 
ladies  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  after  leaving  school,  stating  that  a  special  pro- 
gramme of  reading  and  study  had  been  prepared  for  them  and  a  teacher  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work.  Dr.  Mclntire  and  Mr.  Hammond  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  the 
plan  as  one  likely  to  result  in  great  benefit  to  deaf-mute  girls.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Halifax  Institution  TNova  Scotia),  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  The  art  of 
drawing;  its  importance  to  deat-mutes."  Mr.  H.  A.  Gudger,  principal  of  the  North 
Carolina  Institution.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  read  a  suggestive  pai>er  by  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  Cookery  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  the  importance  of  giving 
special  training  in  cookery  to  deaf-mute  girls.  The  usefulness  of  the  aiidiphone  as 
an  aid  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  was  next  discussed,  a  majority  of  the  speakers 
ooDsidering  it  of  no  value  in  most  cases.  Further  discussion  on  the  *  ^  combined  method  " 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  some  members  expressed  a  decided  objection  to  the 
term  **  dumb  "  in  characterizing  persons  who  cannot  hear.  After  further  consideration 
of  the  means  of  supplying  material  for  object  teaching  in  institutions,  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  various  persons  were  adopted  and  the  conference  adjourned. — (American 
Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  July,  1880.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Held  biennially,  this  association  met  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Louisville,  Ey.,  August 
17-19,  1880,  the  president,  G.  L.  Smead,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair. .  The  proceedings  of 
the  first  day  included  the  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  reply  by  the  president,  and 
addresses  by  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  of  Kentucky. 
On  the  second  day,  after  the  reading  of  the  treasurer's  report,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  convraition  to  memorialize  Congress  in  benalf  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  submitted  their  report,  which  was  adopted.  The  new  education,  or  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  was  discussed  in  the  afternoon,  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind 
oocnpying  the  rest  of  the  morning  session.    The  evening  was  given  up  to  the  arrang- 
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ing  of  bnsiness  matterB.  During  the  third  day's  sessions,  the  subject  of  institu- 
tious  for  blind  colored  people  was  entered  into.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  need  of  a  collegiate  education  for  the  blind.  A  discussion  took  place  in 
regard  to  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  industrial  education  in  institutions  for  this 
class,  a  combination  of  the  best  features  of  British  and  American  systems  being 
aimed  at.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  met 
also  at  Louisville  in  connection  with  the  association.  The  need  of  extending  the 
field  of  literature  for  this  class  was  urged,  and  a  report  of  what  has  been  done  was 
presented.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  19,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Jauea- 
ville,  Wis.,  in  August,  1882. —  (Report  of  proceedings.) 

SOCIETY  FOR  POLITICAL  EDUCATION. 

There  was  established  in  October,  1880,  a  national  society  for  education  in  political 
science  non-partisan  in  character  and  national  in  scope.  It  has  no  president-,  but 
is  controlled  by  an  executive  committee  of  25  members  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  many  of  them  distinguished  as  students  of  political  and  social  science  and 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.    One-third  of  the  members  resign  each  year,  their 

E laces  being  filled  by  the  remaining  two- thirds.  A  wide  correspondence  is  carried  on 
y  five  secretaries,  hving  in  as  many  different  sections  of  the  countiv,  through  whom 
courses  of  reading  selected  by  the  society  are  recommended.  Books  and  tracts  on 
economic  and  x>olitical  topics  are  published  and  circulated,  the  details  of  printing 
being  attended  to  by  a  committee  of  wajrs  and  means,  whose  headquarters  are  in  New 
York.  The  course  of  reading  selected  for  the  first  year  comprised  Nordhoff's  Politics 
for  Young  America,  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,  Johnson*8 
History  of  American  Politics,  and  ^IcAdam's  Alphabet  in  Finance. 

There  are  two  classes  of  membership,  active  and  cooperating.  Active  members 
are  such  persons  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  read  the  books  recommended  by  the 
society  for  the  official  year,  included  in  its  Library  of  Political  Education,  and  will 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  50  cents.  Any  person  may  become  a  cooperating  member  on 
the  annual  payment  of  $5  or  more,  which  entitles  such  member  to  receive  all  the 
tracts  published  by  the  society.  There  are  no  other  conditions  or  obligations  of  mem- 
bership. The  number  of  tracts  to  be  published  annually  will  depend  chiefly  on  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  received.  It  is  also  desired  to  establish  a  fund  for  further- 
ing the  general  work  of  the  society  and  for  facilitating  the  placing  of  books  approved 
by  the  society  in  public  and  school  libraries. —  (Circulars  and  letter  from  Secretary 
R.  L.  Dugdale,  5  Morton  street,  N.  Y.) 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings  presided  over  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  in  New  Orleans,  December  7-10, 1880.  Over  400  members  were  present.  A  re- 
port of  the  advisory  committee  on  national  sanitary  legislation  was  the  forerunner  of 
various  papers  on  sanitation.  Dr.  G.  B.  Thornton,  of  Memphis,  commenced  with  **  The 
sanitation  of  Memphis;"  Colonel  Waring  followed  with  "The  value  of  sanit^ion 
from  an  economic  standpoint ; "  Prof.  Jno.  Gamgee,  with  *'  The  sanitary  urgency  of  the 
Florida  ship  canal.''  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon  read  Dr.  Turner's  paper  on  sanitation  of  emigrant 
ships;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  paper  on  sanitation  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  Dr.  Scales,  one  on  municipal  sanitation  as  practised  in  Mobile.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  that  the  advisory  and  executive  committees  take  under  consideration  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  national  museum  of  hy^ene;  also,  one  commending  the 
organization  of  auxiliary  sanitary  associations.  Vanous  other  papers  were  read  on 
different  subjects;  among  them  was  one  on  the  relations  of  schools  to  diphtheria,  by 
Dr.  Baker,  of  Michigan.  Several  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted.  In  one 
the  association,  recognizing  that  systematic  sanitary  surveys  and  inspection  are  essen- 
tial aids  to  successful  public  health  works  and  to  the  progress  and  application  of  sani- 
tary science,  urged  upon  local  authorities  the  importance  of  such  surveys  and  of  the 
sanitary  maps  and  records  that  pertain  thereto. — (Southern  Practitioner.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Various  endeavors  were  made  during  the  year  1880  to  have  a  meeting  of  this  asso- 
elation.  The  decision  was  at  last  arrived  at  that  Washington,  D.  C.,  should  be  the 
city,  and  that  the  conference  should  be  held  in  February,  Iwl.  A  review  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1881. — (Li- 
brary Journal.) 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

On  September  28-29, 1880,  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  took  place  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  The  society  consisted  of  119  members,  of  whom  24  were  present  during  the 
session.    Dr.  Frederick  D.  Lente,  of  New  York,  presided,  and  welcomed  the  members. 
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Several  amendments  to  tlie  constitution  were  adopted  and  the  hand  of  fellowship  was 
given  to  26  gentlemen.  The  council  was  instructed  to  collect  the  laws  of  aft  the 
Slates  in  the  Union  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which  pertain  to  physicians  and 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,*  with  a  digest  of  the  same,  and  to  present  them  to  the 
academy  at  its  next  annual  meeting.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Lente  delivered  the  annual 
address  on  the  higher  education  of  medical  men  and  its  influence  on  the  profession  aud 
the  public.  He  stated  that  we  have  too  many  medical  schools  and  too  many  physicians, 
there  being  one  to  every  600  persons ;  in  European  countries  there  is  one  to  every  3,800. 
Better  men  should  be  induced  to  enter  the  profession  and  there  should  be  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  requirements.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  bring  together  the  most  highly 
*  '  '         ■  Th 


educated  men  in  the  profession  and  to  encourage  thorough  preparatory  education.  The 
best  preliminary  requirement  at  present  available  is  that  the  student  possess  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  or  A.  M.  from  some  respectable  literary  institution.  A  medical  diploma  should 
show  that  the  holder  has  availed  himself  of  all  possible  advantages.  The  readiug  of 
records^  report  of  treasurer,  &c.,  finished  the  proceedings. — (Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gictJ  Journal.) 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  held  in  New  York  May  :)1,  1880, 
it  was  decided  that  all  medical  colleges  belonging  to  the  association  should  require 
of  their  students,  conditional  to  graduation,  attendance  on  three  full  courses  of  lect- 
ures instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  a  measure  proposed  and  debated  at  the  meetiug 
held  in  1879.  This  association,  which  professes  as  the  great  object  of  its  existence 
the  advancement  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  claims  to  have  been  already 
instrumental  in  greatly  diminishing  the  number  of  diplomas  that  are  bestowed  without 
thorough  study  and  examination,  to  have  promoted  uniformity  in  medical  teaching 
and  in  the  requirements  for  graduation,  caused  the  disappearance  of  all  schools  hav- 
ing two  terms  in  one  year,  and  made  it  impossible  for  students  (except  at  two  schools) 
to  complete  a  medical  course  within  one  year.  The  next  step  proposed  is  to  add  to 
the  requirements  a  matriculation  examination. — (Report  of  the  American  Medical 
College  Association,  1880.) 

NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Chicago  June  16-18, 1880,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  1'^.  The  annual  address  by  the  president,  Dr.  Milbrey  Green,  was 
on  the  subject  of  medical  improvements,  higher  standard  of  education,  organization  of 
reformed  physicians,  necessity  of  thorough  training,  importance  of  hygiene  and  san- 
itary medicine.  &c.  A  report  on  surgery  was  made  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  and  papers 
were  read  on  tlie  influence  of  heredity  in  disease  and  on  medical  jurisprudence.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  in  spinal  troubles,  &c., 
were  set  forth  by  different  persons.  A  discussion  of  John  Buchanan,  bogus  degrees, 
and  "snide"  diplomas  followed.  An  address  on  otology,  by  Dr.  Ilenry  Olin.  con- 
cluded by  comparing  the  human  ear  to  a  telephone  constantly  charged  with  electric 
force  and  always  ready  to  convey  messages  to  the  brain.  The  States  reported,  by 
delegate  or  otherwise,  on  the  status  of  eclectic  medicine  therein.  Reports  were  read 
on  gyniecology,  microscopy,  tracheotomy,  and  on  the  influence  of  inebriety  on  crimi- 
nal statistics.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  California  Eclectic  Medical  College 
be  recognized  by  the  association,  and  after  the  election  of  oflicers,  &c.,  the  associa- 
tion adjourned. —  (New  York  Medical  Eclectic.) 
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the  8ch4>ol  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  duration  of  schools,  number  and  pay  of  teachers, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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3 

Q 

361,928 
299,353 
175^159 

10 

#73. 408 
26,867 

#i37,792 
58,827 

#375.356 
254,953 

11 

12 

19 

147,798 

126.047 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

184,888 

?0 

21 

72,898 

69,450 
5.369 

72 

5,223 

?8 



"**i25,059* 

74 

163.021 

167,664 

26,254 

23,148 

281,288 

25 
06 

235.461 
#534,719 

223,863 
#508,601 

*""685,'835' 

?7 

#273,250 

#770,070 

?8 

79 

""iai'wi 

80 

26.463 

26,810 
UIO,  614 

81 

m7. 514 

1228,128 

8? 

191,461 

81 

84 

"'*i69,5io' 

""298.635' 

48,606 
128,404 
91.704 
197. 510 
2,847 
8.170 
20.637 

85 

282,528 
110,356 
246,083 

273.279 
99.767 
237,146 

49,911 

121. 917 
49,721 

883,979 
160,392 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

20,996 

22,560 

2,904 

40.654 

21,600 

41 

4? 

3,739 

8,831 

2,606 

48 

^ 

44 

20,884 
18,486 

19.78& 
10,737 

17,178 
9,585 
1,287 

##921 
##582 
#170 

4^ 

M,953 

46 

47 

48 

h  AYCTage  attendsnoe. 
i  In  1878. 
^In  1873. 

%  loclades  erentng  school  reports. 
I  In  1877. 
m  This  report  is  onlr  spproxlmfttsly  oorreoti  msny  oonntles  omitting  to  mske  returns  to  the  terri- 
torisl  snperintenaent 
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Tabi«e  I. — Part  1. — Staiiaiics  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  and  Territories,  show 


States  and  Territories. 


PUBUC  BCHOOLB. 


s'sl 
It- 

I  Si 


I"" 
gj  . 

m 
111 


o  « 


BCHOOLB  OTHXB  THAK  FUBUa 


>ohool8  corre* 
spondiog  to  pab- 
lic  schools  below 
high  schools. 


Pupils. 


Schools  oorre' 
sponding  to  pub- 
lic high  schools. 


Pupils. 


Male. 


Female. 


Femalew 


15 


16 


IT 


18 


19 


90 


91 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
S3 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Alnb  -ma.  .,.^^.,,.... 

Arl^^nnM  «, ^.— .... 

CalSfomiii 

CohmMtc* .  ,^^^, 

Coun»'  L  ti  cut 

D«.4&wum  . i. . . . . . 

FlurMla 

Gk  orj.^ta-<— <■ 

miiiui;!!^^..,..... 

Indiiitia 

Iowa  .,,,,^»^... 

Kimms .' ,.*.... 

Ki'Utacty .__......... 

lAHililaitn  ^** 

Mnlau4^ . ..*.... 

M;i  r^v  (and  - . . . .  ^ , 

Mji4ui«hii9«tU 

MiLhi^in.... 

MiiLtiHv>tJnt.e,..^,, 

M  i  s»4j»qiitipji  ...,*.*.... 

Miduoiirl  ..^H«,,. 

N<br^fikii ., 

N»^vada    „ 

Ni'  w  Hjim  pKbire. 

Ni'w  Jersfly^-... 

N<i w  Vo rk ..,*.. 

North C&mJiDii  ....... 

Ohiii    -.., 

On^Biwti. *-*.» 

Pt'U jiiij'lToii Ja  ^  -  - 

Rljivclf.  Imlj'kjid  , . . . . . 

SCTltll'  il^suiiUujfc 

TtiriQpsJwo,,,^^..-.-.- 

TiJCfts  .... - 

Vt^mmnt .»* 

Vsrgitiia-. -*,.-. 

We  ki  yi  rglola 

WiAOftti^iti....  _...... 

AriirKfUb  ,„,,^,.. 

Dakota..... 

Dicitrict  €f  Columbia  . 
Idnl-m 

Mnjii-il^^t...... 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington. 
Wy      • 


80 


2,594 
y512 


^150 


146.6 
d89 
179.02 
yl58 


(C14.053) 


(/13,900) 


:|::::::::;:|;:"::::::|:: 


dl2,  111 
12,799 
6,819 


d338 
■"'81 


(19,000 
2,984 


8,425 


61 


16,247 


824 


65 


Inoian 


Cherokoes... 
Chickaanws . 
ChoctAws  ... 

Creeks 

Seminoles... 


101 
237 


153 


150 
130 
148 
121 
102 
118 
120 
ml70 
177 
141 

94 

77.5 
dlOO 
109 
142.8 
105.3 
192 
179 

54 
150 

89.6 
147 
rl84 

77 

68 

m73 

125 

113 

99 

162.5 
109 

88 
193 


d2,786  I 


(e48,452) 

<60,440> 
(tl2,112) 

(12,724) 
<I3,357|  44  1 


IB 


(dM,404) 


36,289) 
fl8,854) 


(0970) 
(d3,066) 
10,939  1      22,379  1  585  | 

(P139.476) 


627 


13,476  1      14,057  581  )  636 

(2,356)  (1.388) 

((f  o24, 066) 
/2,385|     /2,620  1        /795  I        /8r76 


531 


14 


96 
132 
128 

87.5 


(41.068) 


10,291        10,906 


1,772 


(25,938) 
(/5,000) 


2.72S 


(211) 


86 


0,^9) 


167 


103 


a  For  white  teachers ;  for  colored  teachers  the  avezage  salary  is  $23.62. 

bin  1878. 

0ln  private  schools  of  all  grades. 

ctin  1879. 

0  In  ungraded  schools ;  In  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  men  is  $101.75   of  women,  $64.8ft. 
/Estimated. 

a  For  white  schools  only. 

A  Includos  58  colored  teachers ;  sex  not  reported. 

{Private  schools  in  public  buildings. 

jln  cities  and  towns  orgauized  as  one  district  the  average  salary  of  men  is  |08;  of  women,  #48. 

1  Exclusive  of  New  Orleans  private  schools. 

I  Number  of  males  employed  in  winter;  number  of  fiemides  employed  in  summer. 
«l«theoounU«.  .GoOgk 
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inp  the  adiool  paputaHoHf  enrolmentf  attendances  duration  ofsehooU,  ^c — Continned. 


SCHOOLS  OTHBB 
THAN  POBUa 

Whole  number  of  teachers  em^ 
ployed  in  pablio  schools  during 

Is. 
II 

pi 

f  teach. 
a.  public 

Teachers  in  said 
schools  in  all 
grades. 

Average  salary  o 
era  per  month  i] 

Teachers. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

99 

33 

34 

25 

36 

37 

38 

39 

3.944 

1.432 

1.208 

247 

/746 

0249 

675 

(8.0 

8.834 

7,802 

7,254 

8.506 

4,418 

1,330 
1,183 
4,072 
1.874 
8,411 
6,068 
1,670 
92 

580 

991 
7.902 
8,040 
11,326 

635 
9.732 
#294 
1.887 
4.707 
3,083 

725 

8,009 

8,104 

2,918 

48 

184 
84 

182 
282 
286 
20 

1,671 

395 

2,387 

431 

/2.354 

o287 

420 

00) 

18,421 
5,776 
14.344 
4,274 
2,346 
«5) 

14.609 

1.795 

7.462 

9.877 

8.341 

2,158 

4.379 

2.480 

105 

2.880 

2,486 

22.738 

1.000 

12.358 

679 

11,643 

*1,001 

1,284 

1,247 

1.278 

8,601 

1,864 

1.080 

7,197 

53 

152 

899 

60) 

99 

15 

285 

824 

29 

4,615 

1,827 

8,595 

678 

^i^ 

1.095 

6.000 

22,255 

13. 578 

21, 598 

7,780 

6,764 

2,025 

6.934 

8.125 

8,595 

18,949 

5,215 

5.569 

10,447 

4,100 

197 

8,460 

3,477 

80,730 

4, 130 

23,684 

1.314 

21, 375 

#1,295 

3,171 

6,954 

4.361 

4.326 

4,873 

4.134 

10, 115 

101 

286 

433 

•160 

161 

147 

517 

560 

49 

*        10196 

(a$20  96) 

W50  00  1 

80  26 

#42  84 

56  43 

o30  83  1 

b$40  00 

64  73 

e40  87 

35  45 

g2i  79 

30  00 

31  80 
35  20 

26  28 
25  98 

21  68 

80  59 
25  73 

27  52 

dnSO  00 

31  92 
77  00 

22  23 

32  90 

89  00 
83  88 

28  42 
42  99 

23  89 

it) 
17  44 

24  65 

1124  91 
70  00 
21  90 
62  24 

1 

? 

^ 



4 

(/512) 

2.771 
^560 

5 
6 

(640  00) 

7 

(61,680) 

60  00 
41  92 
37  20 

81  16 

82  47 
«2l  75) 
T27  50) 

82  97  ! 

(41  06X 
67  64 
87  28 

85  29 

(30  05) 
dnZ5  00 

86  12 
101  47 

34  12 

55  82 
(41  40) 
(21  75) 

R 

622  1           875 
(i592) 

18.000 

9 
10 

(474) 

(979) 

1 

13,199 
6,889 

11 
12 

(dk^Ti 

14 

' 

7,000 
2,966 
7.264 

1*1 

16 

17 

221 

483 

18 

1Q 

5,569 

90 

?1 

A 105 

?? 

V^ 

?4 

311 

861 

3,486 
20.500 

6,392 
16.627 

1.200 

25 

27 

186 
76 
(d& 

156 
136 

56  00 
44  19 
82  36 
70  24 
25  24 

28 
29 

30 

/98|         /lie 

#1. 057 

31 
3? 

(1,<MS^ 

(26  66) 

29  20 
(28  19) 

38 

34 

35 

477 

1,183 

86 

37 

(« 

)4) 

6.961 

ii37  14 
.     83  00 
26  70 
90  16 
85  00 
7164 

36 
39 

/BOO 

40 

41 

160 
161 

42 

56  41 

43 

4X 

40 

44 

635  00 

41  14 

(65 

94) 

622  00 
33  84 

45 

13 

18 

524 

46 

47 

r 

48 

'.'..'.'.V.'.V. 

.       .     ... 

J 

(250  00 

d50  00 

]....:: 

I ..       . 

dSOOO 

d50  00 

nin  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  men  was  $87 ;  of  women,  $40. 

oNnmber  between  the  ages  of  B  and  18  attending  private  schools. 

pin  academies  and  private  schools. 

9  Exclusive  of  Philadelphia. 

rin  evening  schools.  61. 

#  Includes  evening  school  reports. 

(In  the  counties  uie  average  salary  of  white  male  teachers  is  $34;  of  white  females,  $28;  in  the  cities 

the  salaries  are  respectively  $47  and  $37 ;  for  colored  males  in  the  counties,  $29 ;  for  coloi-ed 

females,  $26 ;  in  the  cities  respectively,  $33  and  $82. 
oin  the  coijntiea ;  in  the  independent  cities  the  average  salary  nf  males  is  $85.74;  of  females,  $35.06. 
9  Number  necessary  to  supply  the  schools ;  actual  number  of  schools,  155. 
t#In  1877.  r^  T 
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Table  I.— Pakt  2.—Stali8tic8  of  the  school  sysietM  of  Uie  Statu 


6t»t«8  And  TenitoriM. 


▲KirUAL  IKCOMK. 


I 
I 


i 

I 
i 


i 

1 


Co  B 


30 


31 


33 


33 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geor^ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

IJebraska 

H^evada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Kew  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Hhode'lsland 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia . 

Idaho 

Montana  

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Inaian: 

Cherokeea 

Chickasaws 

Choctaws 

Creeks 

Seminolet 


$130, 000 
Mil,  605 
1, 318, 209 


210,353 


(104, 

345,790 

1,000,000 


530) 


a$120.000 

77,475 

1, 393,  572 

^336,333 

1,  0C6,  314 

154,406 


0 
0 
535,354 
356,000 
224,565 
491, 406 


257,689 


73,808 


1, 017, 785 

2,750,000 

(314. 

1,558,207 

133,478 


125,239 
6, 735, 478 


$250,000 

189, 080 

2, 711, 781 

p336,333 

1,276,667 

154,406 

104,530 

471,029 

6,785^478 


$138,013 


180,909  I 


112,188  I 

26,607 

617,962  I 


603.119  ' 


4, 227, 300 

1, 276, 786 

379,538 

"696,' 295' 

721, 571 

4,372,286 

2, 453, 831 

1, 073, 837 

834. 7C9 

2, 163,  a30 

713, 155 

73,546 


719) 


«t80,800 
(440, 


UO) 


724, 413 
6, 925, 992 
►) 
6, 155. 879 
79,562 
7,046,116 
«n414,852 


2678,603 
113, 173 
596,516 
212. 753 
{25,000 


63.041 
102, 201 


4,227,300 
1, 276, 786 

914,89^ 
A450,000 

820,860 
1, 212. 977 
4, 372, 286 
«,  453, 831 
1, 331. 526 

334.769 
2,163.330 

786,963 
73.546 

618,052 
1, 742. 198 
9, 675, 993 

314, 719 
6,714,086 

213,040 
7,046,116 
m495, 652 

440,110     ... 
(698,776) 


282.902 

454.608 

114,173 

30,320  I 

27.995  I 

62,116 

138,016  I 

226,955  , 

250.4^ 

126,233  ' 

J936.245  , 

134,0-i5 

525. 198  I 

2i,339  I 

100.000  ' 

170,000  \ 

8,000 

245,745  ' 

36,910 

21, 000,  000  I 

12,448 


804,318 

665.459 

490.432 

2,198,580 


417,491 
1,261,975 

703.185 
2,223,580 


123,643 
474,556 
48,017 
69,899 


123,643 

474,556 

48,017 

69,899 


43,337 
3.319 
7,056 


106,378 

105.520 

7,056 


44.623 


84 

15.320  I 
184,409 


2,225 


a  From  poll  tax. 

h  State  apportionment. 

e  Items  not  all  reported. 

d  Includes  expenditure  for  repairs. 

« Includes  balance  on  hand  at  close  of  last  year. 

/Paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  counties,  and  therefore  not  Indnded  in  State  expeiiditim. 

^District  tax,  county  fines,  dA. 
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and  Territorieaf  showing  the  incomey  expenditure,  ^c. — Continued. 


▲ITNUAL  DTCOMB. 

1 

ri 

▲KNUAL  KXPBKDITURB. 

1 

i 
1 

, 

Permanent. 

Current 

II 

H 
11 
|1 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

$388,013 

c256,190 

•3, 573, 108 

«522.580 

1,481,701 

183, 313 

139, 710 

471,029 

7,836.952 

4,402,850 

6, 254, 268 

2,160,507 

1, 031, 565 

480. 320 

1,047,715 

1.483,863 

U,  622. 609 

3,002,032 

1,582,011 

740, 036 

M,  020, 860 

1, 121. 795 

el68, 947 

562,116 

1.928.374 

10,412,363 

399,290 

Jt7,185,420 

803,162 

8,046,116 

m558,451 

440, 110 

799, 217 

4801, 235 

417, 491 

1,290,288 

791, 083 

2,697,800 

67,028 

124.903 

476,957 

61,630 

78,730 

25,478 

132,194 

105, 520 

7,056 

n60,803 
n58.000 
n31.700 
n28. 356 
n7,500 

$5,697 

$11,872 

1 

$19,508 
1M,825 
63,695 
37.991 
2,300 
17, 218 

(rf$16 
$190,270 
115,922 
87,047 

196) 

$66,889 

f 

6,000 

/47,286 

8 

$94,938 

4 

54.855 

1,695 

9.447 

26.441 
2,300 
8,021 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

608,856 

682,144 
410, 782 
863,726 
859.269 
16,698 

27,551 

9 

10 

0 

744,066 

429, 118 

3,500 

22,411 

213,976 

4,568 

16,253 
29,847 

11 

12,178 
86.074 

1? 

13 

14 

88,663 

109,197 

218,769 

7,100 

821,246 

74,801 
148,750 
dOlO,  586 
690,238 
157.897 

25,489 
34,986 
64,920 

15 

0 

0 
11,846 

118,780 
898,998 

16 

105,207 

17 

85,484 

18 

64,600 
9.088 

19 

279,034 
151,685 
200,807 

35.819 
9,824 

54,909 
401,371 

76,671 
225,589 

29,103 

?0 

"^    iiihii 

(193, 

<I48,222 

d38,372 

186.053 

1, 145, 831 

16,132 

798, 736 

86,425 

952. 695 

56.570 

6,005 

41,077 

27.565 

16,883 
035) 

8,683 

?1 

997.693 

46,274 

i4,"i25* 
34.406 
115, 400 
15, 116 
96,681 

7,185 
79,331 

9.835 
18,612 
17,355 
12,648 

1? 

?8 

12,401 

?4 

81,267 
166,000 

90,612 
25,000 

7,946 
80,399 

25 
26 

n 

0 

?8 

24,109 

618 

?9 

30 

11,872 

m38,079 

1,837 

768 
7,005 

31 
3? 

100,441 
35,229 

33 

Ai 

11.239  |35 

28,229 
66,038 
289,811 

40, 520 
23,915 
33,851 

88,882 
72,062 
232,163 

2,224 
2,047 
13,680 

80, 210  '  30 

6,640 

9,311  137 
69, 655  >  38 

39 

40 

1,260 

176 

8,225 

8,831 

41, 031 
46,349 

0 
388 

0 

0 

10,860 

41 
4? 

0 

43 

44 

25,816 

(25, 
14.292 

B16) 

800 

1.500 
2,883 

45 

46 

47 

48 

A  Estimated. 

i  Total  of  reported  items  only,  and  probably  not  the  whole  Inoome  for  school  purposes, 
f  Includes  revenue  fh>m  other  funds. 

k  $340,806  were  obtained  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  making  the  total  receipts  $7,626,226. 
liState  appropriation. 
m  Includes  inoome  for  evening  schools. 

n  Total  income  not  reported ;  amount  given  is  that  reported  as  expenditure  which,  it  is  stated,  was 
derived  from  tribal  ftrnda. 
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Table  I.— Part  2.—8taiiBtic$  of  tiie  school  systems  of  the  Staim 


States  ftDd  TerritoriM. 


AinniAL  BXPBNDITUBX. 


Cnrrent. 


IS 


V  A  O  g 

&^5 


41 


411 


43 


44 


Alabamft 

ArkansaB 

California 

Colorado 

ConDecticnt 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Ulin^s 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khodo  Island.... 


-t^  r*- 


!-Tin,.-. 


XvxHA , 

Vnnnmit.,...^. , 

"Vh'ginifi    ,,......, 

Wfcst  Virjrfnia 

"WiftcoDfiiii 

Arizftna — ,.-^ 

Dakota 

Distjict  of  Coltunbia.. 
Iditha 

Miitjt;(lllt 

Ni^v  Mi'dico 

UUh 

Washington 

"Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokees 

Chickasaws 

Choc  taws 

Creeks 

Seminoles 


$362,593 
192, 605 
2, 207, 044 
186.  426 
1,011,730 
138. 819 
97,115 


$1. 

10, 
400, 

93, 
273, 

64, 
3, 


H  587, 015 

^3, 365. 046 

A2, 901, 948 

1, 088,  504 

736,890 


2,235,S32 


1, 139, 

328, 

13. 


(948, 096) 
1, 141, 753  f 


(n4, 491, 225) 


1. 909, 941 
993.205 
669,393 

2,  218, 637 

532,304 

83,706 

414, 590 

1, 446, 178 

7, 638, 922 
318.453 

6, 017, 542 
210, 429 

4,  510. 197 
t405.  605 
287.403 
596,680 
674. 869 
860.320 
714, 783 
522,483 

1,568,692 


64,818 
277, 012 
33,844 


15,432 

100.843 

94,019 

22,120 


218,878 


474, 
n500, 


512 


678. 

866. 

9. 

1>98, 

253, 

1,481, 

3. 

1.254, 

9, 

1,906, 

r7i, 

5, 
69. 
88, 
82, 
101, 
110, 
356. 


19. 

104, 

4, 


$375,465 

6238,056 

2,864.571 

895,527 

1,408,375 

d207, 281 

6114. 895 

©471,029 

7,  531, 942 

M,  491, 850 

4, 921. 248 

1. 818, 387 

803, 490 

1480,320 

ml,  047,  681 

1, 544. 367 

6, 156, 731 

8, 109, 915 

1.706.114 

6830, 704 

63, 152. 178 

1, 137, 995 

0144, 245 

665,339 

1,928.374 

10.412,378 

352,882 

«7, 166, 963 

814, 017 

7,449,013 

£544,200 

324.629 

724,862 

753,346 

454,285 

046,109 

716,864 

2, 230. 772 

61. 172 

124, 483 

438,567 

88,812 

V59.463 

18,890 

182,194 

114, 379 

22.120 

60,803 
58,000 
81,700 
28,356 
7,600 


10  06 


el2  44 

U  97 

9  39 

•6  30 


1  08 
6  70 
580 

f8  17 
533 
1  29 

«1  50 

4  56 

500 

fl4  01 

e5  70 


1  56 


823 
684 

08 
6  15 
527 


903 
1  42 


503 

1  52 
8  01 
4  05 
16  02 


900 

Hi' a 


tt  88 

472 


a  Value  of  school-honses.  fdraitiire,  and  apparatus. 

6  Items  not  fully  reported. 

ein  1879. 

d  Includes  $1,690  expended  for  colored  Bchools  oatside  of  WUmlnj^ton. 

«Does  not  include  expenditure  for  books. 

/For  white  schools  only. 

(7  Amount  received  from  the  State  and  from  looal  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  pablie  aehoolt;  this 


amount  is  largely  supplemented  by  patrons. 

Alncludcs  salaries  of  superintendents. 

i Exclusive  of  the  value  of  normal  school  property. 

^Estimated. 

k  The  returns  as  to  expenditnre  were  not  complete  for  the  year  1880 ; 
the  estimated  income  for  school  purposes.  Iln  1&!6. 


the  flsnrs  abore  giT«B  is  rimply 
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and  l^ritoriei,  tlufwing  iheine&mef  expenditure^  ^.—  Continued. 

ANNUAL  BXPKNDITUBB. 

11 

i 

of  S 

IS 

S! 

|ll 

Xxpenditnre    In    the 
year  per  capita  of 
pupils    enroHed    in 
public  schools. 

Expenditure    in    the 
year  per  capita  of 
averase   attendance 
in  publio  schools. 

Expenditure    in    the 
year  per  capita  of 
population  between 
0  and  16. 

m 

liJiff 
In  II 

4ff 

46 

47 

48 

49 

80 

at 

12  09 

$3  17 

$2,65M,950 

«144,876 

2,006.800 

36.000 

2,021,346 

4i8,999 

246,900 

****«#i96,'i86' 
2.104,465 

'■■*a,*62i,*84« 

«$130,067 
198,608 

6,914.303 
682, 410 

el7  17 

e27  85 
81  38 
17  91 

17  80 

$14  60 
U28 

11  01 

#6  12 

/440,788 
132,729 

1  99 

8  81 
15  68 

12  72 
/18  45 

13  20 
5  97 



9  61 

9,049,802 

9,049,802 
9,065,256 

*""ii,'8i5,5i9' 
1,755,682 
1,130,867 

115,875,566 
11. 817, 956 
9,  432,  359 
4, 633, 044 
2, 188, 407 
1700,000 
2,995.131 

7  96 



fI125 
785 
8  85 

J12  77 

767 

>$14  14 
800 

8,484,411 
2,297,590 

«0  74 



6  53 

948 

16  37 

yi9  66 

438,287 

906,229 

2,«)86,886 

2, 880, 942 

4,449.728 

c815, 229 

8, 950,  806 

3,323,217 

415,000 

8  64 

il4  93 
c8  11 

8.340.949 
15,000,000 

10, 000, 000 
8, 156, 210 

e8  42 

2  70 

4  01 

?0 

*'}20,754.'8i6' 

7,353,401 

2, 064,  768 

275,274 

2,329,913 

6.  244. 139 

80. 747,  509 

179,  501 

21,851,718 

567.863 

25,467,097 

1, 804, 122 

?1 

12  29 

18  91 

n 

7f) 

?4 

9  48 

10  09 

16  82 
18  16 

2  34 
18  47 
11  44 
111  81 

17  35 

6  21 

808 

1,454,007 

ql,  265, 807 

200,000 

2,515,785 

25 
?6 

1  12 

r531,556 

?1 

8  59 

833 

997 

?8 

8  37 

e562,630 

?9 

V  61 

80 

11  63 

240,876 

266,950 

81 

2  42 

351,  016  1  32 
1,066,995    38 

«2, 512, 600 

w2, 512, 600 
B,  385, 571 

84 

9  18 

6  57 

6  90 

11  87 

124  03 

e669,087 

42,920 

423,989 

2, 747, 844 

36 

882 
4  43 

220 

286 

1,468,765 

423,989 

2, 995, 112 

i,  177, 646 
1,  670,  535 
6,303.298 
118.074 
cl33, 952 
1,206,365 

36 

87 

7  51 
18  00 

9  79 

U83 

38 

89 

40 

14  87 

19  14 

9  74 

11  52 

60,386 

60,385 

41 

4t! 

el7  07 

c24  15 

118,912 

48 

44 

is  25 

r763 
11  92 

033 

372,723 
220,405 

45 

8  15 

46 

61,675  !47 

10799,899 

si,  306, 690 

10503, 163 

SB875,168 

150,090 

48 

mSo  reported,  though  th«^  items  f^veh  amount  to  $1,048,386. 
n  Includes  expenditure  for  apparatus  and  books. 
oSo  reported,  though  the  items  given  amount  to  $145, 19L 
p  Includes  amount  paid  for  interest  or  to  cancel  debt. 

9  Includes  the  United  States  deposit  fond,  as  reported  In  1878,  amounting  to  $4,014,621. 
r  Exclusive  of  large  ciuantities  of  swamp  lands. 

•There  was  also  paia  $537,486  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds,  malring  the  grand  total  ex* 
penditnre  $7,704,449. 

Ilnoludes  expenditure  for  evening  sohoolv 

«In  1877. 

V  Total  apportioned. 

10  Including  other  tribal  fhnds;  the  ineome  thus  derived  is  augmented  ttom  other  sonrqet^whem  ne«> 
•Mary.  «NationAl  fiind,  part  of  the  interest  of  which  is  osmL  for  school  purposes.     \^j Q QQ  [Q 
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Table  y,^Stati9tic9  of  EindergSrten  for  1880;firom  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


8 


Name  of  conductor. 


S5        15  I 

1  I  i  is« 


PnpUa.     = 


'if 


S5 


Kindergarten  ( Jadnon 
Fenuile  Inalitnte).* 


Marion,  Ala. 


Kindermrten 

Mrs.  Colgate  Baker's 
Kindergarten. 


Jackson  Street  Free 

Kindergarten. 
Jackson  street  Pnblic 

Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Little  Sisters'  In- 
fant Shelter. 


Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (848 

and   850   Van  Ness 

avenue). 


1678 


Hrs.  M.  £.  F.  Bioyeno. 


Miss  D.  A.  Curtis. 
Miss  Woodbridge. 


SanFrancisoo,CaL  (116  1879 
Jackson  street).         j 

San  Francisco,  CaL  (116  1880 
Jackson  street). 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  (512 
Minna  street). 


Kindergarten  of   Son  Francisco,  CaL  (29 
T  o  u  n  g    Women's       Minna  street). 
Christian    Associa- 
tion. 

Model  Kindergarten..  San  Francisco,  CoL 
(1711  Van  Ness  ave- 
nue). 


Shipley   Street    Free '  San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Obarity  Kindergar- 
ten. 

10  I  Silver  Street  Kinder- 

garten. 

11  I  Kinder^rten    (Hart- 

ford Female   Semi- 
I     nary). 

12  Kindergarten  in  New 
Biitain  Seminary. 

13  American  KindergoT' 
ten.* 


14 


15 


Misses  Alcott  and 
Sherwood*s  Kinder- 
itarten.* 

Kindergarten* 


(Shipley  street). 

San     Francisco,    Cal. 
(Silver  street). 

Hartford,  Conn 


New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


Stamford,  Conn.  (Pros- 
pect street). 

Wilmington,  Del.  (730 
Market  street). 


16  ,  Kindergarten* Jacksonville,  Fbw 

17  Kindergarten* Macon,    Go.    (Orange 

street). 


Miss  May  Kittredge . 
Flora  van  Den  Bergh 


1879    Miss  Fannie  Temple . 


1880 


1880 


1879 


1878 


1879 


1879 


1879 
1878 


Miss  Lizzie  Muther . 


Emma  Marwedel. 


Mrs.  M.  Lloyd 

Miss  Kate  D.  Smith. 
Miss  M.E.  Welch... 


Miss  Mamie  C.Wells. 


Misses  Alice  Alcott 
and  Florence  Sher- 
wood. 

Cora  H.  Rust 


MlM  Sarah  Brewster. 
Anna  E.Mills 


♦-7 


12      3-0 


55     2^       6 
40       5,6  :    6 


40 


40 


1     40 


35 

2  ;  78 

24 


1     16 


2-6  ' 


3-6 


^^ 


3-6 
(«) 


21 

3-12  1 

10 

S-7 

15 

3-7 

20 

3-7 

12 

8-7 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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Occupations  of  pnpils. 


Appaiutna  and  appliancM. 


Effect  of  the  syatem. 


•    10 


11 


19 


IS 


40 


44 


6     40 


6     44 


40 


40 


Block  bailding,  weavlnif,  cm- ,  Blocks,  splits,  paper,  &c . 
broiderinff,  song  plays,  calis- 
thenics, £o. 


All  Frdbol's  occupations,  mod- 
elling, 4m}. 


Regular  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

WeaTing,  sewing,  stick  tnd 
tablet  laying,  paper  folding, 
drawing,  pricking,  the  gifts, 
and  reading  and  writing. 


All  FrSbel's  occupations ;  sew- 
ing, weaving,  drawing,  per- 
forating, paper  folding,  peas 
work,  embroidery,  block 
building,  modelling,  games, 
and  songs. 

Usual  Kiudorgarten  occupa- 
tions and  games. 


Usual  occupations,  gardening. 
Sec 


All  Frtfbel's  occupations. 


Making  forms  with  blocks  and 
sticks,  weaving,  classifying 
animals  ftmn  pictures,  read- 
ing, oountmg,  drawing,  and 
printing. 

FrSbel's  occupations 


Modelling,  weaving,  sewing, 
prieking,  painting,  drawing, 
peas  and  cork  work,  paper 
folding  and  cutting;  music, 
plays,  and  games. 

Block  buUding,  tablet,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  sewing, 
weaving,  pricking,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  peas 
woric,  clay  modelling,  and 
gardc^iing. 


FrobeVs  gifts,  piano,  black- 
board, &c 


Usual  appli) 

Kindergarten  benches  and 
tables,  an  organ,  pictures, 
books,  slates,  and  black- 
boards. 


FrSbel's  gifts . 


Kindergarten  gifts,  tables, 
and  material  for  occupa- 


appll 


Usual  apparatus  < 
anoes. 


All  modem  apparatus  and 
appliances,  aauarium, 
plants,  piano,  pictures,  &c. 


Blocks,  colored  mats,  slats, 
checked  slates,  paper,  low 
tables,  and  small  cnairs. 


AH  FrSbers  gifts  and  mate- 
rials. 

Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  piano,  blocks,  rings, 
sticks,  balls,  slates,  geo- 
metrical forms,  colored 
charts,  Ao, 

All  material  necessary  for 
FrSbel's  occupations, 
blackboard,  and  globe. 


The  inventive  fiMulties  are 
developed,  accuracy  and  pa- 
tience in  work  acnnired,  and 
the  finer  sensibilitiea  culti- 
vated. 

Develops  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  fscnlties  in 
perfect  health  and  beauty, 
and  forms  the  groundwork  of 
a  thorough  education. 

Excellent. 

Cultivates  the  pereeptive  fac- 
ulties, tends  to  make  the 
child  attentive  and  obsorv- 
ant,  careful  and  obedient, 
awakens  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  aids  the  physical 
development. 

Tory  satisfiMrtoty. 


Harmonious  training  of  mind 
and  body. 


Happiness,  comfort,  and  Justloe 
create  a  healthyatmoopnere  of 
kindness  and  love,  stren^h- 
ening  mind  and  l>ody  in  a 
natural  and  barmonioun  de- 
velopment of  goo«l  habits  and 
an  independent  and  responsi- 
ble character,  without  ii;iur* 
ing  the  individual  powers. 


AH  that  could  be  hoped  for  by 
the  most  sanguine  disciples 
ofFrobeL 


Marked  physical  and  mental 
development 


A  superior  preparation  for  the 
advanced  departments  of 
study. 


Very  favorable^ 
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Table  Y.—StatisticB  of  KindergUrteafor  1880;  from  repUet  to 


Nam«  of  Kindergarten. 


Name  of  oonduetor. 


I 

•si 


Papila.   Ig 


51 


-S-3 

•a 


8 


18 


Belleville  Sandergar- 
ten. 


19  Hias  Brown's  Kinder- 
garten. 

20  Charity  Kindergar- 
ten-* 


34 


85 


38 


Frdbel  Kindergarten 

and  School 
Froltel     School     and 

Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten. 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten* 


Kindergarten  . 
Kindergarten  . 
Kindergarten.. 


Park  Institute  Kin- 

dergarteu. 
Parish  Kindergarten. 

Forrestvillo    Public 
Kindergurten. 

La    Grange    Kinder- 
garten. 

Franklin    Kindergar- 
ten.* 


Indianapolis  Kinder- 
garten. 


Meridian  Hall  Kinder- 
garten.* 


North  End  Kindergar- 
ten. 


BelleTiUe,  lU.  (Jack- 
son street). 

Chicago,  BL  (cor.  Erie 
and  Dearborn  sts.). 

Chicago,  HI.  (comer 
Chicago  avenue  and 
La  Salle  street). 


Chicago,  Hi.  (61  Twen- 
tv-sccond  street). 

Chicago,  111.  (comer 
Bishop  Court  and 
Madison  street). 

Chicago,  111.  (IIU  MU- 
wanaee  avenue). 

Chicago,  HL  (s.  e.  oor. 
Wabash  avenue  and 
Harmon  Court). 

Chicago,  IU.(375North 
La  Sidle  street). 


Chicago,  HL  (leOSPrai- 
rie  avenue). 

Chicago,  lU.  (122  South 
Morgan  street). 

Chicago,  111.  (1818  In- 
diana avenue). 


Chicaso,  HI.  (103  Ash- 

landavenne). 
Danville,  HI 


1874 


Miss  Chm  Miller. 


1879 


1878 


Miss  Brown.. 
S.S.  Walker. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Scott. 
Miss  Sara  Eddy. 


Mrs.  Bnach . 


1878 


Misses     Annie     and 
Mary  Howe. 


H  vde  Park,  HL  (Fortv- 
fifth  street  and  ^t. 
Lawrence  avenue). 

La  Grange,  HI 


Franklin,  Ind.  (oor. 
Adams  and  Young 
streeU). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (456 
N.  Meridian  street). 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  (108 
H.  Meridian  street). 


Indianapolis.  Ind.  (s. 
e.  cor.  Illinois  and 
Eighth  streets). 


1879 

1873 
1880 
1878 

1877 

1879 

1875 

1879 
1880 


Miss  Sherah  B.  Spike 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Bates 

Rev.    W.    F.    Taylor 
Jtor). 
EmmaHayward. 


(rector). 
Missr 


Mary  F.  Fox — 
CeliaG.  Tuner. 


Alice  Chapin.. 


Anguste  Steiger 

Mary  L.  Anghinbaogh 


»-7 


3-6       3 


22     4-10 
47 


3-7 


3-7 


4-8 


3-H 


3-7 

4 
3-8 


35  ;  3-10  »-5 


2     25 


20 


3-9  •    4 


3-8       3 


*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
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inquiriea  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  o/^aioalkm— -Continaed. 


Occupations  of  pnpils. 


Apparatoa  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


10 


11 


19 


13 


40 


47 


88 


40 


40 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  occnpations, 
declamations,  singing,  gym- 
nasties,  &c. 


Bloclc  bnilding,  tablet  and  staff 
laying,  clay  modelling,  paper 
pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
songs,  games,  and  movemeot 
plays. 

All  of  FrdbeVs  gifts  and  occu- 
I>atlons,  songs  and  games. 


Frfibel's  occupations:  block 
building,  tablet,  stick  and 
ring  la3riDg,  perforating,  sew- 
ing, weaving,  drawing,  naint- 
ing,  modelling,  care  of  plants, 
games,  singuig,  marching, 
&c. 


Sewing,  weaving,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  drawing,  fold- 
ing, block  bnilding,  £c. 


Usual  occupations . 


Frobol's  occupations,  and  read- 
ing, number,  and  o  b J  e  c  t 
lessons  for  older  pupils. 

Usual  Kindergarten  occnpa- 
tions and  pnmary  instruc- 
tion. 

Ist,  2d,  and  3d  gifts,  weaving, 
sewing,  drawing,  clay  mode- 
ling, sUck  and  ring  laying. 

Those  given  by  PrSbel,  music, 
marching,  care  of  plants,  4&c. 


FrSbel's  20  gifts,  stick  laying, 
drawing,  perforating,  prick- 
ing, weaving,  block  bnilding, 
peas  work,  modelling.  &c. 

Building  with  cubes,  picture 
laying  with  squares  and  tri- 
angles, stick  laying,  draw- 
ing, pricking,  sewing,  weav- 
ing, paper  cntting  and  fold- 
ing, modelling,  Slg, 


Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 


"Worsted  balls,  boxes  of 
blocks,  match  splints, 
rings,  paper,  needles,  and 
clay. 


FrabeVs. 


Frdbel's  gifts  from  the  1st  to 
the  lOtb,  paints,  worsteds, 
drawing  books,  aquarium, 
plants,  piano,  &c 


Sauared    tables,    chairs, 
olackboards,  globes,  Sec 


Fully  equipi>ed  . 


FrBbel's  gifts,  chairs,  ruled 
tables,  piano,  blackboards, 
Stc 


Balls,  parallel  bars,  and  bean 
bags. 


The  gifts  and  material  for  the 
occupations,  with  whole- 
some well  ventilated  rooms 
and  pleasant  playground. 


Balls,    cubes,    tablets,    and 
other  necessary  material. 


A  superior  preparation  for  the 
more  advanced  grades. 


Imparts  dexterity  and  grace  of 
movement,  and  cultivates  the 
perceptive  fiioulties  and 
thinking  powers. 

Develops  physically  and  men- 
tally. 


Strengthens  the  body,  gives 
grace  in  movement,  ona  de- 
velops the  imaginative,  in  ven- 
tive,  and  perceptive  faculties 
and  the  po  wers  of  observation 
and  concentration  in  amarked 
degree. 


Imparts  grace  of  motion,  deve]< 
ops  the  perceptive  faculties, 
creates  a  love  of  the  beanti 
ftil,  and  systematically  trains 
mind  and  hand. 

Most  gratifying. 


Develops  thebody  and  strength- 
ens  tne  mind. 

Superior  preparation  for  the 
public  schooL 

Improves  the  bodily  condition, 
enlarges  the  scope  of  observa- 
tion, stimulates  the  imsgina- 
tive  powers,  and  elevates  the 
tone  of  the  montl  nature. 

Imparts  strength  and  grace, 
teaches  sel^control,  trains 
the  powers  of  perception  and 
conception,  and  is  an  .excel- 
lent groundwork  for  all  sub- 
sequent mental  culture. 

Its  tendency  is  to  make  chil- 
dren happy,  healthy,  and 
good  natured. 

Develops  the  physique,  gives 
manual  skill,  freedom  and 
grace  in  motion,  leads  to 
habits  of  thought,  brings  out 
the  inventive  faculties  and 
gives  ease  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. 
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Tablk  y.StaUatics  of  Kindergarten  for  1880;  from  repUee  <o 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


87 


38 


Maiion  Kindergarten 


Cedar  Rapids  Kinder- 
garten. 


89    Des  Moines  Kinder- 
garten.* 


40 


41 


42 


43 


Lawrence  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Elinden^arten.  College 
of  tue  Sisters  of 
Bethany. 


Miss  E.  D.  Powell's 
Kindergarti'n.* 


Kinderffarten  of  Loc- 
qnet-Leroy  lusti- 
tnte.* 


44    Bates  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


45    Kindergarten . 
40    Kiudergart^i. 


47  I  Normal    Kindergar- 

ten, a 

48  Normal   School  Kin- 
dergarten. 6 


49  ,  Patterson  Park  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Location. 


Marion.     Ind.    (Fiftli 
street). 


Cedar    Kapids,   Iowa 
(6U  Iowa  avenne). 


Des      Moines,     Iowa 
(Ninth  street). 


Lawrence,  Kans. 


TopekA,  Kans . 


i 


3 

1879 

1877 
1676 

1874 
1880 


Louisville,    Ky.      (66    1870 
Breckinridge  street). 


New  Orleans,  La  . 


1877 


Lewiston,  Me.      (84  |  1875 
Nichols  street). 


Lewiston,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md.  (139  W. 
Biddle  street). 


Baltimore,  Md.  (289 
Carrollton  avenue). 

Baltimore,  Md.  (La- 
fiftyette  Square). 

Baltbnore.  Md.  (322 
East  Baltimore 
street). 


Name  of  oondnctor. 


II 
IS 


M.J.Dwinne]l. 


Mrs.  C.  F.Madeira  and 
daughters. 


Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Collins. 


Miss  Oeorgina  Coat- 
hupe. 


Miss  N.F.Hanson 1 


i 


Mis8B.D.PoweU. 


Mrs.  N.  Cooper . 


Mary  H.  Irish . 


Eleanor  E.  .Tones 

1880    Nannie    Montgomery 
Johns. 


1880 
1879 


1877 


Mrs.  Annie  Newell  Tol- 

son. 
Anna  W.  Baniaid . . . . 


Miss  Kate  S.  French .. 


Pupils. 


5| 

5? 


>3 


18 


? 


55 


8-8 


8.4 


S8  8^-10 


30     31-7 


20 


4-10 


45  21-10 


15 


89 


U 


22 


30 


4-7 


4-7 


4-7 


8-7 


4-7 
8-T 


8-8 


*  From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
aSuspended  at  Christmas,  1880;  will  be  reopened  in  the  fidl  of  168L 
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Irii 

|4^ 


Oceapatioiit  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  and  appUanoea. 


Effect  of  the  ayatem. 


!• 


11 


19 


13 


40 


40 


«7t 


33 


40 


Sewing,  weavinc,  workinc  in 
clay,  paper  cotthig  uid  fold- 
ing,  drawing,  stick  laying, 
block  baUding,  with  books 
fur  older  pnpiui. 

AU  of  FrObers  gifts  and  occu- 
pations, reading,  &c.,  to  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  move- 
ment games,  songs,  and  gym* 
nasties. 

1st.  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  eth,7th,  8th, 
and  0th  gifts,  pricking,  sew- 
ing,  weaving,  folding,  cut- 
ting and  pasting,  peas  work. 
modeUing,  interlacing,  and 
drawing. 

Worsted  work,  paper  mat 
making,  building,  singing: 
and  reading,  writing,  and 
learoing  the  use  of  ikgures 
for  older  children. 

Beading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
writing.drawing,  housework 
of  all  kinds  in  miniature, 
making  artificial  flowers, 
wonted  work,  mat  making. 
See. 

Singing,  games,  weaving,  sew- 
ing, pncking,  peas  work, 
clay  work,  slate  writing,  de- 
signing with  rings  and  blocks, 
and  the  elements  of  reading 
and  arithmetic 

Fz5bel's  oooupationa 


Block  buildinff,  tablet  toid  staff 
laying,  penorating,  sewing, 
weavmg,  folding,  rending, 
number  games,  singing,  ob- 
ject lessons,  See. 

Prdbers  occupations,  weaving, 
pricki        "    '"• 


paper,  smging,  Sc4y. 


FrSbel*s  occupations 

Building,Btick  and  ring  laying, 
weavmg,  pricking,  £«wing, 
sewing,  gilt  exercises,  games, 


plays.  Suo. 
AIlFrol 


•bel*s  gifts  and  occupa- 
Uona,  with  movement  songs, 
games,  gymnastics,  dus. 


1st,  3d,  4th,  $th.  8th,  and  0th 
gifts,  with  tablea,  chairs, 
and  cabinet. 


AB  of  FrSbeVa  gifts,  piano, 
plants,  birds,  cabinet,  and 
aU  other  necessary  vpptk- 
ratns  for  teaching  ad- 
vanced children. 

Squared  tables,  blackboards, 
piano,  &c 


TTsnal  apparatus. 


Everything  necessary  for 
the  work,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, tables,  dishes,  beds, 
blaokboarda,  &c. 


AJl  the  usual  appliances, 
with  blsckboaros,  tables, 
chairs,  rings,  dumbbells, 
and  materials  for  calis- 
thenics. 


FfSbel's  gifts. 


Nearly  aB  Kindergarten  gifts 
andmateriaL 


The  gifts  snd  occupations 
arranged  by  Frobel  for  de- 
veloping the  triune  nature 
of  the  chUd,  Including 
blackboard  and  chalks  fbr 
lessons  in  color  and  form, 
piano,  arrangements  for 
the  growth  of  flowers,  Sec 


TrSbel's  materials. 


Fr9bel*s  gifts. 


Squared  tables,  low  chaira, 
aU  Fr6bel*8  gifts,  plants, 
pictures,  ornaments,  piano, 
ScA 


Strengthens  the  body,  awakena 
the  mental  fSsculties,  particu- 
larly those  of  peroepnon,  and 
constantly  stimulates  a  desire 
fbr  information. 

Beneficial  in  the  development 
of  the  physical  and  mental 
natures  and  a  superior  cult- 
ure moraUy  and  socially. 

Simultaneous  development  of 
head,  heart,  and  haiid. 


Greatly  benefldaL 


It  apneala  to  the  whole  nature 
of  toe  child,  reaching  at  onoe 
his  intellect,  his  emonons,  and 
his  physical  activities,  nnd 
oontributes  to  produce  a  bal- 
anoed  development  not  attain 
able  by  any  other  system. 

Bxcellettt. 


Its  beneficial  effect  in  the  phys- 
ical development  of  the  child 
is  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  and  its  agency 
in  ttie  development  of  the 
mind  is  even  more  marked, 
awakening  as  it  does  the  cre- 
ative faculties,  giving  clear- 
ness of  thought,  ewiectuess 
of  perception,  and  laying  the 
foundaUona  Ibr  after  train- 
ing. 

An  excellent  development  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  nature. 

Physical  development  is  very 
marked,  and  the  preparatory 
mental  training  for  the  ad- 
vanced departments  of  study 
is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  system. 


b  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  ending  June  10, 1880,  at  which  date  the  Kindergarten  waa  discon- 
tinoed.  i 
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Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


Name  of  conductor. 


J 


PopSla. 


^^ 

ii  ^! 


50 


51 


52 


66 


56 


67 


59 


60 


liiM  Williams'  Kin. 
dergarten. 


Mrs.  Brown's  Kinder- 
garten. 


Channoy  Hall  School 
Kindergarten. 

Free  Kindergarten . . . 

Kindergarten  of  New- 
bury Street  School.* 


Kindergarten  School 
at  the  North  End 
Mission. 


Parmenter  Street  Kin- 
dergarten Na  L 

Parmenter  Street  Kin- 
dergarten No.  2. 
Private  Kindergarten . 


Roxhury  Kindergarten 


Brookline  Pree  Kin- 
dergarten, Town  Hall 


Baltimore,  Md.  (211 
North  Howard 
street). 


Boston,  Mass.  (Hotel 
Cluny,  Boylston 
street). 


Boston,   Mass.    (250 
Boylston  street). 


Boston,  Mass.  (29  Han- 
son street). 

Boston,  Mass.  (34Now- 
bury  street). 


Boston,    Mass.     (201 
North  street). 


Boston,  MsHS.  (Cush- 
man  School). 


1874 


1870 


E.OtisWmiams. 


Mrs.  A.  K.  Brown  . 


20 


12 


S-0 


1870 


Mrs.  H.  a  Gushing .. 


16 


a-7 


1878 


1870 


1878 


Lucy  H.  Symonds . . . 
Miss  Mary  E.  Ward. 


Mrs.  S.L.  Sparks.. 


15 


TO 


Kindergarten., 
Kindergarten., 

Kindergarten. 


Boston,  Mass 

Boston,    Mass.     (52 
CHiestnut  street). 


Boston.     Mass.     (31 
Moreland  street). 


Brookline,Mass.  (Pros- 
pect street). 


Brookline,  Mass.  (cor- 
ner Vermont  street 
and  Walker  avenue). 


1872 
1877 

1877 

1870 


Sparks  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 


Cambridge,  Mass.  (86 
North  avenue). 


Cambridge,  Mass.  (near 
University  Press 
works) 


Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Hopes . .. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cotting  . 

MissMsryJ.Ctoland 
and  Miss  Rebecca  J. 
Weston. 

MissCHSandford.... 


Harriet  B.Stodder.. 


Mrs.  Laura  Y.  Wiggin. 


Misses   Wilson    and 
Colby. 


•-7 


21-6 


Z^ 


18 


S-5 


a-7 


a-7 


Cambridge,  Mass.  (17 
Lowell  street). 


1877 


Miss  Serena  B.  Frye  . 
M.  Florence  Taft 


M 


2|-6 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870i 
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It 


i^ 

^ 


Oocai>atioiifl  of  pnpflB. 


Appaimtas  and  ajipliaiioet. 


Eflbot  of  the  lyitem. 


lO 


11 


19 


13 


96 


40 


88 


40 


The  nanal  Kindergarten  ocon* 
tione  an<*     '  -       •  • 

FrobeL 


pfttions  and  plays  as  taught 
byr-^ 


Boilding.  weaving,  working 
withtableta,  the  nee  of  colors 
in  various  ways,  designing 
and  drawing  with  papers, 
rings,  and  sucks,  pnoking, 
embroidering,  and  modelling 
in  day. 


Weaving,  sewing,  &c . 


Usnal  Kindergarten  mateiiaL 


AH  i^paratnsand  i^plianoes 
necessary  for  the  mentioned 
occupations. 


Usual  material  for  the  man- 
ual occupations,  boxes  of 
blocks,  balls,  sticks,  aUta, 


AH  Fr6bel*s  ocenpationa . 


Fr0bel*a  gifts . 


Building,  layingof  figures  with 
planes  or  stafb,  folding, 
weaving,  sewing,  painting, 
drawing,  and  moaeulng. 

TTsual  Kindergarten  oocupa- 


Tablea,  chairs,  and  abundant 
Kindergarten  material 


An  necessary  material . 


Frdbel's  gifts  in  their  proper 
sequence  and  the  regular  oc- 
cupations, giving  pomt,  line, 
surfftoe,  ana  solid. 

Drawing,  sewing,  weaving, 
painting,  sin^ng,  block 
building,  stick  and  ring  lay. 
ing,  bead,  work,  clmj  work, 
games,  4ms. 

Pricking,  sewing  weaving, 
drawing,  modwing,  block 
building,  object  lessons,  num- 
ber leMons,  paper  folding, 
marching,  singing,  Ac 

Sewing  weavuig,  gamea, 
marohea,4u). 


Paper  weaving,  sewing  on 
cards,  drawii^  block  mifld- 
ing,  rack  layinjg,  and  work 
in  clay. 


FrSbel'a  1st.  Sd,  8d,  and  4th 

CI,  drawing,  weaving,  sew. 
paper  cutting,  staff  lay- 


All  necessary  api>aratusand 
appliancesas  given  in  Brad- 
ley's catalogue  of  Kinder- 
garten materials. 


Squared  tables,  small  chairs, 
boxes  of  wooden  cubes, 
sticks,  steel  rings,  slates, 
and  drawing  books,  patch- 
work, cardboard,  Scjc 

Balls,  blocks,  straws,  tables, 
pictures,  and  the  gifts. 


All  Kindergarten  material . 


Develops  physically,  mentaOv, 
and  morally,  and  trains  the 
child  for  supl^or  application 
to  study  in  more  advanced  de- 
partments. 

The  child's  body  is  developed 
by  the  games  played,  morals 
are  taught,  and  the  mental 
training  lavs  the  foundation 
for  a  systematic,  soientifio 
education,  which  will  help 
him  to  become  an  expert  and 
artistic  workman  in  any  oc- 
cupation in  which  he  maybe 
engaged. 


Remarkably  beneficial,  giving 
a  soundness  and  balance  of 
mind  not  afforded  by  any 
other  system,  and  preparing 
the  child  for  future  school 
work  in  an  admirable  manner. 

The  children  attending  this 
Kindernrten  are  ttom  the 
worst  class  of  people,  and 
under  the  training  soon  grow 
orderly,  cleanly,  kinu  to 
others,  physicaUv  stronger, 
and  more  graceful. 

It  strengthens  physically  and 
makes  the  child  intelligeut 
and  observant 


The  effect  on  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  nature  ia  good. 


Promotea  bodily  and  mental 
growth,  teaches  the  child 
self-control,  and  develops  in 
him  an  abilitv  to  think  and 
act  for  himself. 

Elindergarten  children  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  higher  school 
work  than  those  otherwise 
taught. 

Devefops  a  eapaci^  for  quick 
and  clear  perception  of  form, 
sixe,  and  color ;  it  trains  all 
the  senses,  sives  skill  to  the 
finsers,  and  health  to  the 
body,  and  is  a  superior  prepa- 
ration for  higher  education. 


Hannonioua  development  of  all 
the   physical* 
moral  powers. 
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Name  of  KSnderswteiL 

Location. 

j 

1 

Pupils. 

H 

St 

If 

1 

1^ 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

6 

r 

S 

05 

deiXMtenNo.  2. 

Cambridgeport;.  Mass. 
(comer  of  Windsor 
and  School  streets). 

1870 

Mrs.  Caroline  C.Voor- 
beea. 

1 

63 

8-5 

06 

Moore  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 

1879 

MissCaroUneK.Carr.. 

1 

55 

8-6 

07 

Chelsea,    Mass.    (16 
Everett  avenae). 

1878 

Louise  De  Bacon 

1 

17 

8-9 

68 

Florence   Kindergar- 
ten. 

Florenoe,  Masa.  (Pine 
street). 

1876 

Miss  Carrie  T.  Haven. 

6 

74 

8-7 

m 

Kindergarten  depart- 
mentofEaton  Family 
SciiooL 

MiddleboTongh,  Mass. 
(Grore  street). 

1878 

^rif^M  P  IMfly 

8 

2|-7 

70 
71 

Hra.  Shaw's  Charity 

Kindergarten. 
Kindermrten. ........ 

North  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (Reed  street). 

Detroit,  ifich.  (388  Jef- 
ferson avenue). 

Detroit.  Mich.  (83  Sec 
ond  street). 

Detroit.  Mich.  (251  La. 
fSftyette  street). 

1879 
1879 
1880 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Cook  and 

Mi«sL.O.Fl>Si*enden. 

Mrs.  Bvdora  Hailmaan 

Maria  CSldw 

0 

60 
14 

8-6 
8-6 
8-6 

7? 

Kindergarten 

73 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German  -  Amerioan 
Seminary.* 

1860 

lOss  AugusU  E.  Hinxe 

2 

40 

8-6 

74 

Private  Kindergarten . 

Detroit.  Mich.(681  Cass 
avenue). 

1880 

Mr8.M.LLeaeh 

0 

15 

8-6 

7R 

The  Miesea  Bacon's 
Kindergarten.* 

FrOhel  Kindergarten . . 

Gktmd  Bapids.  Mich. 

(54  Jeffierson  avenue). 

Ionia»Mich 

1875 
1880 

B.S.  Bacon 

2 

30 
flO 

8-8 
3-7 

76 

Lida  A.  Brooks 

77 
78 

(comer  Third  ave- 

Minneapolis,Minn.(80 
South^ighthst). 

1880 
1879 

Mrs.  E.  R  Holbrook ... 

EUaabetik  C  Stephen- 
•on. 

1 

20 

»-7 

S-8 

H 

79 

Kindermrten ......... 

Minneapolis.   Minn. 

(227  South  Sixth  St.). 
St    Paul    Minn.    (36 

Iglehart  street). 

1875 
1869 

Annie  L.  Conchman . . . 
Mrs.M.W.Bnnm 

1 
6 

IB 
40 

AS 
8-9 

80 

St  Panl  Kindergarten. 

m 

Kindergarten  denart- 
ment  of  State  I^or- 
mal  School. 

Winona,  Ifinn.  •••.... . 

1880 

Mn.&C.Boole0tmi... 

1 

80 

4-7 

T 

8 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
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i 

II 


i 


Oocnpatlons  of  pnpfls. 


App^ntns  and  appttaaoee. 


Xflbct  of  the  a3r8teni. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


40 


40 


44 


40 


40 


Sewing,  weayine,  drawing, 
^tick  laying,  ring  laying, 
painting,  singing,  paper  fold- 
ing, pricking,  object  lesaona, 
modelling  in  clay,  &o. 

Sewing,  weaving,  pricking, 
paper  folding.  piUntlng,  draw 


All  tbe  Qsnal  occupations  and 
reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ror  advanced  papils. 

Host  of  Probers  gifts  and  oo- 
cnpatioDS,  garmning,  and 
for  the  advanced  class  lessons 
in  reading,  writing,  and  ntim- 
bers. 

All  the  oocnpations of  Frdbel. . 


Usual  occupations,    with  in- 
struction m  sewing. 
Usual  oocupatiotts 


Weaving,  sewing,  perforating, 
book  mark  work,  folding, 
clay  modelling,  stick  and 
peas  work,  ring  layinir,  cut- 
ting and  pasting,  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  guts. 

Twenty  gifts  of  Frdbel  and 
five  of  others,  active  bodily 
exercises,  singing,  speaking, 
and  object  lessons. 

Building,  weaving.sewing,  per- 
forating, drawing,  stick, 
rinff.  and  tablet  laying,  paper 
folding,  mounting  and  inter- 
lacing, modelling,  Sto. 

The  usual  oocupauons 


This  Kindergarten  was  opened 
six  weeks  as  an  experiment, 
and  as  many  of  Frobel's  oc- 
cupations were  introduced 
as  the  time  allowed. 

All  given  by  Frdbel 


Perforating,  sewins,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  interlacing, 
pasting,  modelling,  peas 
work,  &c. 

Those  embraced  in  Frdbel's 
system. 

Frobel's  occuiwtions,  with 
gymnastic  exercises,  music 
amging,  marching,  and  plays. 

FrSbel's  occupations 


Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  squared  blackboard, 
1st,  ^,  3d,  and  4th  gifts, 
weaving  mats,  sewing 
cards,  planes,  colored  paper, 
counters,  &o. 

Chairs,  tables,  squared  black- 
boards, all  materials  for 
the  occupations,  wooden 
beads,  Ist,  2d.  8d,  4th.  7th, 
8th,  and  0th  gifts,  sponges, 
towels,  hand!kerchie£9,  &o. 


A  large  building  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  Kindergarten,  with 
tables,  chairs,  piano,  and 
all  necessary  material. 

Everything  necessary  for  the 
occupations. 


Usual  i^yparatua  and  appli- 
ances. 

Usual  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 

Tables,  chairs,  pictuiea,  &o . . 


An  open  sunny  playground, 
two  larse,  well  ventilated, 
and  wul  lighted  rooms, 
piano,  pictures,  plants, 
and  all  materfad  neoesaary 
for  the  gifts. 

The  usuaiappllancea 


Those  furniahed  by  Steiger. . 


All  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pations. 

BaUs,  blocks,  tablets,  stieks, 
rings,  &o. 


Those  given  by  FMSbel 

FrSbel's  eifts,  a  piano,  clay. 
Prang's  natural  history 
series,  and  objects  brought 
by  the  pupils. 

All  the  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances needed  in  a  com- 
pletely furnished  Kinder* 
garten. 


Improves  the  phyidcal  condi- 
tkm,  makes  tne  child  bright. 
^PPyt  And  intelligent,  and 
thouchtfhl  and  considerate 
forouiers. 

Develops  healthy,  happy  nat- 
ures, increases  the  vitality, 
makes  the  mind  xeceptive, 
the  hand  skilftil,  and  greatly 
focilitates  the  eaae  with  which 
the  child  advances  in  school 
work. 


SoAlsfiMitory  in  every  respect. 


Cultivatesear  and  voioe,  makes 
the  child  observant  and  at- 
tentive, eager  ibr  knowledge, 
and  easy  and  ready  in  oon- 
versation. 


Tends  to   develop  equally  in 
all  directions. 


The  children  are  healthy  and 
active,  and  the  training  is 
superior  to  any  other  as  a 
preparation  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced grades  of  study. 

Assists  very  materially  in  both 
physieal  and  mebtal  devel<^ 
ment. 


Excellent. 

Its  teodencv  is  to  harmonionsi  ▼ 
develop  the  physical,  mental. 


and  moral  powers. 


Good. 


Uniform  development  of  mind 
and  body. 

Favorable  in  every  way. 

The  physique  is  developed,  the 
perceptive  fiaculties  are 
quickened,  and  mind  and 
body  both  benefited. 
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Name  of  Kindergwten. 


Kune  of  oooduotor. 


1^ 


Pnpila. 


u 


II M 


14 
B5 

M 

»7 

18 
BO 

90 
91 
02 

03 

04 
05 

06 

07 

08 

00 

100 
101 

102 


Kindergarten  of  EUx- 
ftbeth  Anil  Female 
Seminary. 

Batee  A.  IC.  Kinder- 
garten. 


Bates  P.  K.  Kinder, 
garten.* 

Claj  A.  H.  Kindergar- 
ten. 

DiToll  A.  K.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

DivoU  P.  K.  Kinder- 
garten. 

EUot  A.  M.  Kinder- 


lot  P.  K.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Bverett  A.  H.  Kinder^ 
garten.* 

Everett  P.  K.  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Franklin  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Franklin  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Hamilton  A.  H.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Humboldt  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Humboldt  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

Peabod J  A.M.Kinder- 
garten.* 

Peabody  P.  M.Kinder- 
garten. 

Pope  A.M.  Kindergax^ 


Pope  P.  M.  Kindergar- 
ten.* 

Webster  A.  M.  Elin- 
dergarten.* 


Webster  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Lexington.  Mo.  (Frmnk- 
lin  and  Pine  streets). 


St    Loois,    Ha    (028 
Webster  street). 


StLoois^Mo. 


St  Lonis,  Ho.  (corner 

Tenth    and    Farrar 

streets). 
St  Louis,  Ha  (Dayton 

street). 
St   Louis,   Ho.    (2048 

Dayton  street). 

St  Louis,  Ho 


1870 
1870 

1870 

1876 

1875 
1876 


Hiss  H.H.  Parka. 


Home  A.  dark. 


2-10 


4-7 


Irene  F.  WUson . 


Susie  H.  Simmoos. 
Hiss  Kate  Slayers . 


5-7 

5-8 


St  Louis,  Ho 

St  Louis,  Ho.  (1410 
Korth  Eighth  st). 

St  Louis,  Ha  (1410 
North  Eighth  St). 

St  Louis,  Ha  (oomer 
Eighteenth  street 
andChristy  aTenne). 

St  Louis,  Ha  (oomer 
Eighteenth  street 
and  Luoas  arenue). 

Rt  Louis,  Ho.  (Twenty- 
fifth  and  DftTissts.). 

St  Lonia,  Ho.  (oomer 
Jackson  aud  Tru- 
dean  streets). 

St  Lools,  Ha  (comer 
Jackson  and  Tm- 
dean  streets). 

St  Louis,  Ho.  (comer 
CmtoII  and  Second 
Carondelet  avenue). 

St  Louis,  Ho.  (comer 
Carroll  and  Second 
Carondelet  avenue). 

St  Louis,  Ho.  (comer 
Laclede  and  Ewing 
streets). 

St  Louis,  Ho.  (comer 
Laclede  and  Ewing 
streets). 

St  Louis,  Ho.  (comer 
Eleventh  and  Jeffer- 
son streets). 


St  Louis,  Ha  a006 
Washington  street, 
Carr  Place). 


o6  6102 
aZ   6100 


1874 
1874 
1875 

1875 
1876 


Haiy  Louise  Kaugle . 


1876 


Hary  D.  Banyan.. 


18n 
18n 
1875 

1875 


•4 

6U2 

04  U 

ai   6162 

.... 

a2 

»» 

4 

70 

5-7 

oS  M43  ' 

OS 

»«. 

04 

680 

5 

86 

S.7I 

a5 

607 

aZ 

650 

o5 

6185 

•6 

6178 

*From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ednoation  for  1870. 
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8 


h 

I' 


OoonpatiooA  of  papOt. 


Appftmtns  and  applUnoM. 


XfEeot  of  the  qrstem. 


!• 


11 


40 


6 

40 

6 

40 

6 

40 

6 

40 

6 

40 

5 

40 

6 

40 

5 

40 

5 

40 

40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Study  of  shapes,  colora,  sonsda, 
nataral  huitory,  &c.,  fancy 
work,  singing,  and  march- 
ing. 

Weaving,  sewing,  slat  work, 
peas  work,  folaing.  cutting, 
drawing,  bitertwining,  and 
1st,  2dr3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6ch 
gifts. 

FrSbel's  gifts.  Kindergarten 
games,  perforating,  sewing, 
drawing,  Sec. 

Frttbel's  occapatioBa 


Those  embraced  in  PrSbel's 

system. 
Those  embraced  in  Frdbel's 

system. 

Exercises  with  gifts  and  other 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

Exercises  with  gifts  and  other 
Kindergarten  oocnpations. 

Gift  exercises  and  usual  occu- 
pations. 

Frobel's  system 


Usual  Kindergarten   oocupa- 


Modelling,  peas  work,  perfbrat- 
ing.  weaving,  sewing,  draw- 
ing, and  gift  lessons 


FrSbel's  gift  occupations, 

drawing,  folding,  modelling, 

6tc. 
Frdbel's  gilt  oooupations, 

drawing,  folding,  modelling, 

Sco, 
Those  reoommeoded  by  FrSbel 


Those  belonging  to  FrSbeVs 
system,  foUUng,  weaving,  &o. 


FrSbel's  occupations . 
f^3bel*s  occupations . 


Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  intexlacing,  fold 
'    ;,  cutting,  peas  work,  mod- 


Sewing,  pricking,  drawing,  ob> 
Ject  lessons,  games.  Ac 


li» 


The  usual  appliances  for  the 
American  system. 


Needles  for  weaving,  perfo- 
rating needles,  ana  other 
apparatus  used  in  FrSbel's 
system. 

Frdbel's  gifts,  small  chairs, 
squarocTtables,  Sco, 


Those  given  by  Frtfbel.. 


All  necessary  for  FrSbel's 

occupations. 
AU   necemary  for  FrSbel's 

occupations. 

AH  necessary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture. 

AU  necessary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture. 

Frol>er8  materials 


FrSbel's  materials 

AH  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pations. 

Those  nrcessary  for  the  oc- 
cupations. 


Kindergarten  fttmiture,  tab> 
lets,  building  blocks,  day. 
Sec 

Kindergarten  furniture,  tab- 
lets, building  blocks,  day, 
Sec 

Those  used  by  Frobd 


Those  used  by  Fiobd . 


BallB,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks.  Sec 

Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks.  Sec 

Paper,  zephyr  worMted,  card- 
board, nee»dles,  sticks,  peas, 
elay,  Sec 


Square  tables,  chairs,  plates, 
rings,  blackboards,  See 


13 


Good. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
mental  and  physical  powers, 
with  a  salutary  eflDscl  on  the 
moraL 


Very  benefldal. 


Excellent  in  evei^  way, 
strengthening  and  highly  de- 
vek^ing. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
nhysical,  mental,  and  moral 


Good. 
Good. 
Admirable. 


It  trains  to  habits  of  attention, 
of  self-control,  of  action  in 
concert,  and  of  considerate- 
ness  towards  others. 


Awakens  thought  and  trains 

the  eye  and  the  mind  to  be 

servants  of  tho  will. 
Awakwia  thought  and  trains 

the  eye  and  toe  mind  tp  be 

servants  of  the  wUL 
Excellent  in  every  wsv, 

stx«ngth«'ning    and     highly 

developing. 
It  calls  into  play  and  strensth- 

ens  evenr  muscle  of  the  child's 

body  ana  faculty  of  his  mind. 
Imparts  vigor  to  mind  and  ixnly . 

Imparts  vigor  tomind  and  body. 

The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed,  and  tho  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy  with 
man  and  nature  wnich  early 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

The  mu8des  are  harmoniously 
developed,  and  the  child  (s 
brought  into  a  sympathy  with 
man  and  nature  wnich  early 
teaches  him  to  think  and  aot 
fpr  himself. 


a  Whole  number  of  teachers. 


Mncludes  pupils  in  primary  sohooL 
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Nsme  of  Klndciigwten. 


JjOOSuOB* 


Name  of  oondaotor. 


Pnpifc. 


^•3 

1^ 


103 

IM 

105 
106 

107 
108 

100 

110 

111 

112 

113 
114 


115 
110 


117 


118 


119 


Carondelet  A.  K.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Carondelet  P.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Christ  Cbnroh'B  Kin- 
dergarten. 
Private  Kindergarten' 


Kindergarten  of 
W  vkeham  Inatitnte. 

Kindergarten  depart- 
ment ot  public 
BchooL 


Kindergarten  of  Mar- 
tha Institute.* 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart* 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German,  Englisb.and 
French  Academy. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Hoboken  Academy. 

Miss  M.  8.  Schmidt's 
Kindetgarten. 

Frdbelscher  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten  of  St 
AloyeTuB  Academy.* 

Mim  Campbell's  Kin- 
dergarten.* 


Beacon  Street  School 
Slindergarten. 

German- American 
Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten  of  the 
First  German  Pres- 
byteiian  SohooL 


Sonth  St  Loois,  Mo. 
(comer  Third  and 
Hurck  streets). 


Sonth  St  Lonis,  Mo. 
(comer  'i  bird  and 
Horok  streets). 


Beatrice,  Nebr 

Kashna,  N.  H.  (comer 
Main  and  Temple 
streets). 


Bergen  Point,  K.  J. 
Carl8tadt,N.J 


Hoboken,  N.  J.  (comer 
Sixth  street  and  Park 
avenue). 

Hoboken,  N.J.  (Wash- 
ington street). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (272 
Bloomneld  street). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (Fifth 
street  comer  of  Wil- 
low street). 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  (862 
Bloomfleld  street). 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (Cen- 
traf  avenue,  comer 
Franklin  street). 


JerseyCity,  N.  J., 

Horristown,  IS. 
(South  street). 


Newark,  N.J. (10  Bea- 
con street). 


Newark,  N.  J.   (10 
Green  street). 


Newark,  N.  J.  (College 
Place). 


1875 


1880 
1874 


1876 

1873 

1870 

1872 

1861 

1876 
1876 


1879 
1876 


1872 


18n 


1878 


145»!. 


MtesOeorgleMKettfa. 
Miss  Ajma  Held 


«2  106» 


Mrs.  W.  Townsend 

Ford,principaL 
Miss  A.  Lawrens 


Mrs.  Louise  Msncel . 


Sister  Clara  Agnes . 


Miss  Marie  Koenitsw 
and  Miss  Anna  Fis- 
cher. 

Miss  L.  Luther 


Malhilde  Schmidt 

WilUam  L.  Franken- 
baeh,  preaidant  of 
German-American 
School  AssooiaUon. 


Sister  Maiy  Esther... 
MissB.F.S.Campbea. 

Miss  Annie  Lawrens.. 


H.  von  der  Heide,  di- 
rector. 


Elma  C.  Korb . 


t-7 

t-7 


fr-6 


6-7 


4-7 


4-7 


90 


70 


76 


4-T      5 


4-7      5 
4-T      4 


4-7  ! 


B-7  A^ 


t-7 
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$25-3  >5 


Ooonpatioiia  of  pnpilt. 


Apparatus  and  appUmoes. 


BfllMt  of  the  sy  ttem. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


40 


40 


43 


40 


49 


45 


47 


Gift  exercises  and  usual  oocu- 
pations. 


Gift  exercises  and  usual  occu- 
pations. 


The  lessons  oonneoted  with 
Frobel's  gifts. 

Block  building,  games,  weav- 
ing, drawing,  stick  and  tab- 
let laying,  clay  modelling, 
perforating,  &o. 

O^ect  lessons,  calisthenics, 
and  needle  work. 

Probers  occupations,  calis- 
thenics, singing,  oltfect  les- 
sons, and  preparatory  exer- 
cises for  writing,  drawing, 
and  reading. 

The  usual  Ktndergarten  occu- 
pations, with  elementary 
oranches. 


Fr5bers  occupations . 


FrSbel's  occupations,  object 
lessons,  writing,  reading,  and 
drawing. 

All  of  FrSbel's  occupations. . . . 


Fr5bel's  occupations 

FrSbel's  occupations,  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  exercises  in 
meraorizhig,  singing,  and  ob- 
ject lessons. 


Fr5bel*s  occupations 

Building,  stick  laying,  weav- 
ing, embroidering,  model- 
11^  cutting  and  mounting, 
paper  folding,  drawing, 
printing,  writing.  Sec. 

Singing,  counting,  marching, 
gymnastic  exercises,  work 
with  blocks  and  bristol  board, 
&c. 

Weaving,  sewing,  interlacing, 
drawing,  writing,  stick  onu 
ring  laying,  folding,  model- 
ling, peas  work,  paper  inter- 
twming,  block  building,  cut- 
Ung,  pasting,  Sec. 

Singing,  writing,  drawing,  ball 
play  ms,  use  oFoylinder,  cube, 
ana  tnangle,  building,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  weaving, 
folding,  interlacing,  embroid- 
ering, straw  and  paper  work, 
ice 


Those  given  by  Frtfbel . 


ThoM  given  by  FrQbel . 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials . 

Blocks,  tablets,  sticks,  slates, 
needles,  balls,  cylinders, 
cubes,  See 


Frdbel'sgifts,  squared  slates, 
Sec. 


Usual  Kindergarten  appli- 
ances, maps,  pictures,  and 
counting  machines. 

All  of  Frobel's  gifts  and  ma- 
terials. 


FrSbel's  gifts  . 


FrBbel's  apparatas  and  appli- 
ances. 

Frdbel's  appar  atusandappli- 
ances. 

Frfibel's  gifts,  box  for  build- 
ing, tablets,  sticks,  balls, 
weaving  and  perforating 
needles,  materials  for  bead- 
ing, sewing.  Sec,  low  tables 
and  seats,  and  charts  for 
object  lessons. 

AU  FH>bel's  gifts  and  mate- 
riaU. 

AU  of  FrCbel's  gifts 


Low  tables  and  benches, 
piano,  colored  silks  and 
worsted,  bristol  board,  and 
boxes  or  blocks. 

Squared  tables,  slates,  and 
Dlack  board,  worsted  balls, 
sticks,  rings,  cubes,  cylin- 
ders,  clay,  building  blocks, 
papers,  caid  boara,  trian- 
gles, and  pictures  for  otject 
teaching. 

All  material  necessary  for 
the  occupations. 


Instructs  in  manners  and  polite 
habits,  as  we  1  as  habits  of 
regularity,  obedience,  and 
self-control;  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  invent- 
ive powers. 

Instructs  in  manners  and  polite 
habits,  as  well  as  habits  of 
regularity,  obedience,  and 
self-control:  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  invent- 
ive powers. 

Superior  as  a  physical  and  men- 
tal training. 


An  excellent  development  of  the 


physicid,  m^ntal,  and  moral 
uoulties.  and  a  thorough 
preparation   for  elementary 


classes. 

Accustoms  the  child  to  order 
and  polite  behavior,  and 
makes  him  happy  and  intelli- 
gent. 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 
Most  beneficial. 


Superior  to  other  systems  for 
making  the  child  strong  and 
well,  and  developing  rairidly 
and  logically  its  mental  facul- 
ties. 


Excellent 


If  est  excellent,  developing  the 
young  intellect,  and  making 
nappy,  healthy  children. 

Engenders  correct  habits  of 
thought,  induces  manual 
skill,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  child  graceful,  po- 
lite, self  dependent,  and  eager 
for  knowledge. 

It  strengthens  the  muscles  and 
makes  the  child  observant 
and  thoughtftiL 
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Table  Y .— StaHatke  of  KindergUrtm  far  1880 ;  from  r^^He$  to 


Nune  of  Kindeigarten. 

Location. 

1 

Name  of  condnotor. 

1 

Pupils. 

i 

1 

1^ 

ll 

F 

s 

^ 

a* 

» 

/* 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

6 

T 

8 

120 

Kinderffarten  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward  Ger- 
man-Snglish  SchooL 

Newark,  N.J.(46Kiag. 
ara  street). 

1874 

Miss  Mary  0. Beyer... 

0 

60 

>-7 

4  . 

121 

St  Peter's  KindoT^ir- 
ten.* 

Newark, N.J.  (21  LiT- 
ingston  street). 

1871 

Sister  Mary  Magdalen. 

120 

S-6 

6 

122 

ten. 

Patemon,  N.  J.     (100 
Ifiarketstreet). 

1876 

Miss&M.  Storey 

45 

4-15 

5 

123 

Kindergarten(Alb«Dy 
Femalo  Academy. ) 

American  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Alhany.  N.   T.    (Elk 
street). 

Alhany.  N.  T.  (Pearl 

street). 
Brooklyn,  N.T.  (Wash- 

ingtonavenae). 

1878 

Mary  C.  Peahody 

8 

4-7 

8 

124 

1877 

Martha  H.Yane 

25 
20 

8-8 

4 

125 

Annie  W.Allen 

126 

Brooklyn  Frobel  Kin. 
dexgarten. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (210 
Clinton  street). 

1877 

MissesMaryandSUsa- 
heth  P.  Shaipe. 

80 

8-8 

8 

127 

FrSbel  Kindergarten 
OntheHiU. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    (46 
Greene  aveaue). 

1879 

Ajina  L  Beeves 

18 

8-8 

8* 

128 

Halsey  American  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  aSO 
Halsey  street). 

1878 

BmOy  A.  Tanner 

12 

8-10 

4 

129 

KindAFffarten 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (880 
8tat*>  street). 

1874 

MissEmUyChxistlan- 
aen. 

20 

»-7 

8 

130 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Brooklyn  Children's 
Aid  Society. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    (61 
Poplar  street). 

1876 

Misses  BL.  Fitch  and 
M  H.  Bohinson. 

100 

3-8 

4 

131 

Lafayette     Arenne 
Kindergarten. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (246 
Lafayette  avenne). 

1W7 

Lena  Sohroeder 

25 

8-8 

a-8| 

132 

Mrs.    B.    Goodwin's 
Kindergarten. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    (154 
Montague  street). 

1876 

Miss    Nicoline    Hen- 
ningsen. 

25 

4-8 

4 

133 

Kindergarten 

Brooklyn,  B.D.,N.Y. 
(591  Lafeyette  ave- 

BaffSi,N.Y.(284I>el. 
aware  avenue). 

1879 
1877 

Miss  Minnie  Loeh 

16 
88 

3-7 
3-8 

8 
8 

134 

Jardln  des  Eniiuits  . .. 

Katharine  Chester .... 

1 
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^•^^ 


Occopatioiis  of  popUa. 


ApiMffataa  and  appliances. 


Sffect  of  t^e  system. 


!• 


11 


13 


13 


40 


40 


40 


36 


uiaQ  tvad.  riiip  laying;,  tlrLiw- 
ing,   pi*rf*>miia:,%  itiii.'rtw  lu- 
lu«:,  JK411.T  foldLnjy^i'UilHtiiilor- 
All  uf  FWJbisrfl  oeenpntiOBii. 


Weaving,  perforating,  em- 
boMing,  modelling,  writing, 
printing,  caliathraiica,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  embroider- 
ing, drawing,  pasting,  paper 
folding,  &c. 

Building,  drawing,  sewing, 
stick  and  ring  laying,  weav- 
ing, &o. 


Designing  with  blocks,  weav- 
ing with  paper,  stick  Ia\ing, 
clay    modelling,  marching, 


Slays,  &o. 
Fr3bel's  gifts  and  ocon- 
pations,  musical  exercises, 
gymnastics,  games,  &c. 

FrobeFs  gifts,  games,  gymnas- 
tics, and  Kindergarten  oc- 
cupations which  promote 
the  phv»ical,  mental,  and 
moral  aevelopment  of  the 
child. 

Study  of  nature  from  speci- 
mens collected  by  the  chil- 
dren, exercines  with  balls, 
weaving,  cutting,  pasting, 
perforating,  embroidering, 
block  building,  modelling, 
drawing,  &c. 

Frobel's  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations, learning  of  alphabet 
in  English  and  German,  and 
elementary  writing  lessons. 

FrSbel  methods,  with  Ameri- 
can adaptations,  with 
kitchen,  garden  work  for 
older  scnolars,  and  singing. 


Mat    making,    sewing,    clay 
work,  pricking,  Sec. 

FrSbel's  occupations 


Such  as  will  produce  harmoni- 
ous development. 

Sewing,  weaving,  paper  fold- 
ing, drawing,  cutting  and 
pasting,  clay  modelling,  peas 
work,  and  parquetry. 


AllFrSbel'aglfUaiid 
rials. 


Rings,  stafb,  cubes,  blocks, 
gymnastio  apparatus,  and 
all  necessary  material 


Those  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  system. 

Frobers  1st,  2d,  8d,  4th.  5th. 
6th,  and  7th  gifts,  squared 
tables,  low  onairs,  piano, 
slates,  blackboard,  cards, 
paper,  books  for  drawing, 
&c. 

Natural  history  specimens, 
pictures,  cx)lor  and  form 
chart^  balls,  blocks,  rings, 
modelling  to<ils,  squared 
tables,  andblacklxMtfd,  ico. 


AU  Frdbel's  gifts  . 


Materials  for  weaving,  per- 
forating, drawing,  sticV 
laying,  Dlock  building,  Sm. 


All  the  blocks,  tablets, 
sticks,  rings,  d&c,  of  the 
FrSbel  system. 


Every  gift  of  Frdbel . 


FrGbeVs  gifts,  piano,  pict- 
ures of  animals,  cabinet, 
mounted  birds,  tables,  See. 


Arouses  and  strengthens  the 
inteUectual  faculties  and 
makes  the  child  gentle,  obe* 
dient,  and  thonghtftiL 


BeneflciaL 


BxoeUemt 


Very  pronounced  in  its  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body. 

Causes  a  natural  growth  of  the 
muscles,  develops  the  mental 
faculties  in  their  natural  or- 
der, and  is  eminently  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  nervous  and 
backward  children. 

Renders  the  child  quick  of  per- 
ception, strengthens  his 
memory,  awakens  a  love  for 
the  study  of  nature  and 
science,  teachespoliteneasand 
gentleness,  promotes  htjslth 
and  physicaidevelopment. 

Healthy  and  natural  develop- 
ment in  every  respect. 

Secures  attention,  quickens  ob- 
servation, awakens  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  dmws  the 
child  to  more  recular  attend- 
ance, and  fits  him  for  mora 
persistent  effort  in  the  work 
which  follows. 

Renders  the  child  thoughtful, 
attentive,  and  polite,  and  de- 
velops naturally  his  reason- 
ing powers. 

Promotes  physical  health  and 
strength,  develops  the  sev- 
eral organs  of  sense,  educates 
the  moral  nature,  performini{ 
the  great  work  of  harroMU^ 
ously  developing  body,  mind, 
and  soul. 

Superior  to  any  other  system 
as  a  pieparation  for  more 
advanced  classes. 

Improves  the  health,  quickens 
the  powers  of  observation, 
and  b  especially  salutary  in 
its  effect  on  dull  and  unhappy 
children. 
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Table  Y.—$tan$tiot  of  K¥nder§Hrtm  f^r  1880;  fnm  rq^in  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Loofttkm. 


t 


Name  «<  ccadoetor. 


PapiU. 


I 


e 

ft-.© 


135 

130 
137 

138 
130 


140 
141 


142 


148 
144 


145 
14« 
147 

148 
140 
150 


Khi<lergaTien  of  tbe 
Poppenhueen  In- 
stHate. 

HAriem  Kindergarten . 

Free  Kindergarten  of 
the  Anthon  Memo- 
rial Churcli. 

Free  Kindergarten  of 
the  United  Relief 
Works  of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture. 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten* 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs. 
Froehlich'a  School. 


Kindergarten   of  the 
Academy  ot  the 


Holy  Cross. 


Kindergarten   of  the 
Foonlyng  Asylom. 


Kindergwten  of  the 
New  X  oris  Orphan 
Asylum. 


KindergazteD  of  the 
trainmg  denurtment 
of  Nomisl  College. 
Model  Kindergarten 
and  Training  Class 
for  Young  Ladies. 
Normal  Training 
School  for  Kinder- 
gartners,  Model  Kin- 
dergarten and  School 
Garden. 


College  Point,  N.Y. 


Harlem  (New  York),  N. 

Y.  (207  East  117th  St). 
New  York,  N. Y.  (West 

48th  street  between 

6th  and  7th  avenues) . 
New  York,  N.Y.  (1521 

BixMMiway). 

New  York, N.Y.  (220 
Clinton  street). 


New  York,  N.Y.  (East 
^fount  Vernon.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (1C5 
West  53d  street). 


New  York,  N.Y.  (24th 
ward). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (6« 
and  58  West  55th  St.). 

Ni«w  York,  N.  Y.  (28 
East  50th  street). 


1880 

1877 
1878 

1878 
1878 


1870 


1874 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (348  ;  1870 
West  42d  street). 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (East 
68th  St.  and  8d  are.). 


New  York,  N.  Y.(West 
73d  street  and  Broad- 
way). 


New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (586 
7th  ave.,  bet  41st  and 
42d  strcH'ts). 

N^-w  York,  N.  Y.  (7 
East  22d  street). 


1875 


1880 
1872 


Minnie  Brehm . 


MissesMathUdeBeck- 
er  andOlga  Jaoobi. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Van 
Wagenen. 

Miss  Fannie  Sch  wedler 


Mrs.  &  K  Carpenter. 


2H 


10  100 


1878    Miss  Sara  Magonigle. 
1875    Miss  Jennie  Bolwell.. 


Sister  John  Mary  St 
John. 


Mrs.  Leopold  Wefl . 
BellinaFroehlioh... 


16 


15 


3-6  !    6 

I 


3-7  ' 


3-7  '    8| 


3-12  , 


Sister  M.  Helena. 


SUterM.  Irene. 


Miss  Sadie  E.  Acker. 


IsabeUe  Paraela,  super- 
intendent 

E.vofnBrieaen 


82      4-7  ' 


20  I    3-7 


100     2i-«      4i 


15      2-7 


Prof.  John  Krana  and 
Mrs.  Maria  Knuaa- 
Biilte. 


*From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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609 


m 


1^ 


la 
J* 


OocopAttoiis  of  pnplla. 


AppteotM  imd  ip^liiBCPii 


BAetafttietyttem. 


!• 


11 


19 


18 


40 


40 


FrObersoccnpAtlootftod  gtlU. 

All  occnimtioDs  and  fflfta  be* 
Inuffing  to  the  FrdbeTsyBtem. 

AJl  tbo  g\tl»  and  occupatloDt 
of  a  true  Kindergarten. 

XTsttalocon] 


The  gifts  M  flff  as  the  fifth 
tablet,  stick  and  rin^  laying, 
peas  work,  slat  interlacing, 
paper  intertwinliig,  drawing, 
mat  weaving,  sewing,  and 
clay  work. 

FrSbel's  occupations 


Singing,  ban  games,  block 
boildbi^  ring  and  stick  lay- 
ing, priokinff,  sewing  on  card 
bfMM,  mo^lling,  painting, 
drawing,  paper  cattinff  ana 
folding. 

All  peculiar  to  the  system 


Lessons  and  occupations  of  the 
Ftobel  system. 


Pricking,  sewing,  weaTing, 
modelling,  stick  laying,  pa- 
per folding,  and  all  other  oo- 
onpations  of  the  Frdbel  sys- 
tem. 

Pai>er  folding  and  weaylng, 
peas  and  wire  work,  draw- 
mg,  perforating,  embroider- 
ing, modelling  in  clay  and 
wax.  movement  plays,  gym- 
nastics, and  dancing. 

Stick  and  ring  laying,  design- 
ing, dictation  on  mled  cams, 
perforating,  embroidering, 
lessons  in  natural  history. 


Scripture  lessons,   sini 
^mnastics,  finger  ex( 


Fr6bel*s  occupations . 
FrObel's  oooupatiens . 


All  usual  Ktndvrgartai  ma 
teriaL 

All  usually  found  in  a  true 

Kinderptrten. 
Ali   necessary  material  as 

given  by  FrSbel. 

Us«l  «ppiratoa  and  ai^ 


FtSbel's  materials. 


FtObel's  gifts  and  materials 


Full  sets  of  gifts,  mnterlols 
for  drawing,  A/o, 


Frobel's  gifts,  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus, piano,  plants,  fto. 


Gifts  and  materials  for  the 
occupations,  natural  histo- 
ry, charts,  boards,  Sco. 


Six  wonted  balls,  sphere, 
cubes,  and  cylinder,  wite, 
peas,  cork,  paper,  slats, 
clay,  and  wax. 


Colored  worsted  bodls,  boxes 
of  solids,  perforators,  cwds, 
worsteds,  silks,  mled  slates, 
rings,  scissors,  tables,  and 
chairs. 


FrSbel's  materials. 


Fr5bers  gifts,  seeds,  phints, 
snimals,  and  apparatus  for 
teaching  the  metric  system 
in  the  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced classes. 


Very  bencOeiaL 

£xGellent 
BsbefldaL 


Very 


Most  excellent  in  every  respect-, 
the  children  evincing  superior 
habits  pf  thought  and  bright- 
ened intelleots. 


Children  trained  in  the  Kinder- 
gartsa  advance  more  rapidly, 
and  show  more  power  of  ob- 
servation and  concentration, 
than  older  children  otherwise 
trained. 

Sitt>erior  to  any  other  system 
ior  educating  yoimg  children, 
making  them  healthy  and 
happy,  anxious  to  do  well, 
and  eager  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

Develops  physically  and  men- 
tally, and  renders  the  child 
graceftil  and  polite. 


Tends  to  make  ohildnss  gen- 
tle and  thoughtful,  exercises 
without  overtaxing  their  men- 
tal faculties,  gives  unusual 
dexterity  in  manual  occupa- 
tions, and  rightly  directs  the 
spiritoal  nature. 


Harmonious  development  It 
teaches  combination  of  know- 
ing with  doing,  exerts  a  whole- 
some influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  engenders 
a  love  of  nature,  Uicnlcotes  a 
love  of  work  and  a  generous 
regard  for  others,  and  makes 
the  child  humane  in  his  trei^ 
ment  of  animals.  |  p 
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Tabi2  Y,^St(UUHc$  of  KindergSrIen  for  1880 ;  from  rtpUoB  to 


Nmiie  of  Xindersarten. 


l^MStlOlla 


Name  of  oondoolor. 


^1 


Pnpfla. 


h 


I 


161 


158 


158 


154 
155 

ise 

157 
158 
150 


100 


161 


102 


183 


164 


lfr8.Siniil]er*sX3iider- 
gttten.' 


Nyack  Klndergaxten. 


Cook's  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute  Kindergarten. 


Kindergnrten  der  Ro- 
chester Realschnle. 

Kindergarten  of  Miss 
H.Cmttenden's  Sem* 
inary.a 

Kindernrten,  West'n 
New  York  Institn- 
tion  for  Deaf -Mates. 

Bochestex  Kindergar- 
ten. 

The  Bochester  Kinder- 
garten. 

Borne  Kindergarten . . 


Kindergnrten  of  the 
Ossimng  Institate. 


Cottage  Kindergarten, 
Primary  and  Inter- 
mediate Classes. 


Frohel  Kindergarten* 


Kindergarten  of  the 
Uome  for  l>estitate 
Children  of  Seamen. 

West  New  Brighton 
Charity  Kindergar- 
ten. 


New  York,  K.T.  (2027 
Sthave.). 


Nyaok-on-Hudaon,  N. 
Y.  (41  Ut  Ave.). 


Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
(824  Mill  street). 


Bochester,  N.  Y.  (7  and 
9  Mortimer  street). 

Bochester.  N.Y.  (27  N. 
St  Paul  street). 


Bochester,  N.  Y. 
Bochester,  N.  Y. 


Bochester,  N.Y.(Christ 
Chorch  Chapel,  East 
avenae). 

Borne,  N.  Y.  (Liberty 
street). 


Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  (Cro- 
ton  aTcnne). 


Syraenae,   N.   Y.   (74 
James  street). 


Syracnse,  N.  Y.  (116 
Cedar  street). 


West  New  Brighton,  N. 
Idand). 


Y.(StatenJ 


WestNewBrighton,  N. 
Y.  (Staten  Island). 


1878 

1878 

1878 

1872 
1878 

1870 

1880 

1880 

1877 

1878 

1876 

18n 
1874 
1880 


Mi8sA.M.8Bui]ler.. 


Miss  Saxah  C.  BoblB- 


Anna  Marion  WUaon. 


Hermann  PfkeflUn ... . 
Miss  MetaC.  Brown. 


Miss  Mary  B.  Tonaey 
and  Miss  Lacy  W. 
McGilL 

Misses  Margaret  Otten 
and  Lisa  Max. 

Miss  MeUC.  Brown. . . 
Miss  Mariette  Wood.. 


Miss  Sarah  F.  Hart- 
weU. 


Mr8.M.C.Stai. 


Mrs.    M.    Antoin^te 
Hollisier. 


MissC.  M.  Thompson. 
Miss  Maiy  Boyle 


10 


16 


3*-7 


8-12 


8-7 


4-7 
8-10 


8-7  SM 


8-10 

31 

^U 

81 

8-7 

8 

3-10 

3.4 

8-7 

3 

8-7 

8 

8-7 

i 

*From  Beport  of  the  (Commissioner  of  Edncation  for  1870. 

a  This  Kindergarten  was  known  as  the  Bochester  Kindergarten  nntil  Jnne,  1880,  when  aa  indspen- 
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Oocopatloiii  of  pupOt. 


Appftmtns  and  ^tpUanoes. 


Bffeot  of  tbo  sjstaDL 


!• 


11 


13 


13 


40 


88 


88 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


48 


44 


AH  oooapations 
tystem. 


of  Fidbel'8 


Weayinjr,  sewinff,  perfor»tiiig, 
oatlining,  dra^nxifr,  designingf 
moulding,  emboMing,  pasting, 
Btady  oipictnrea  iUuBtrative 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
marching,  dancing,  gymnaa- 
ilea,  Sui. 
Weaving,  stick  laying,  perfo- 
rating, embossing,  orawing, 
modeUing,  building,  design- 
ing,  gynmastics,  &o. 


FrObel's  ooonpatfams 

All  those  oaed  in  FrSbel's  sys- 
tem. 


Fr$bel's  ooonpations,  gynmas- 
tio  games,  songs,  stones,  gar- 
den work.  Sec 

All  those  osed  in  FtSbel's  sys- 
tem. 

Weaving,  designing,  model- 
ling, stick  laying,  paper  fold- 
ing, perforating,  embroider^ 
ing.  cliain  making,  block 
bnilding,  drawing,  games, 
and  calisthenics. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  gifts, 
stick  and  ring  laying,  slat 
interlaying,  peas  ana  clay 
work,  sewing,  perforating, 
drawing,  paper  ootting  and 
weaving,  games,  gymnastics, 
study  of  plants,  animals,  &o. 

1st  to  11th  gifts  inolosive,  per- 
forating, sewing,  mat  plait- 
ing, drawing,  paper  interlac- 
ing, folding  and  catting,  peas 
work,  and  modelling. 

1st,  2d,  8d,4th,  5th,  and  6th  gifts, 
weaving,  pasting,  priding, 
sewing,  stack  laving,  mode- 
ling, sand  work,  drawing,  Sco, 

The  first  five  gins,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  slat  work,  mat 

Slalting,    perforating,   sew- 
ig,  paper  folding,  4co. 
Frobers  occupations,  gymnas- 
tics, games,  songs,  stories, 
garden  work,  Ac 


Fr5bel's  gifts,  Kindergarten 
tables,  benches,  black- 
boards, slates,  charts,  pict- 
ures, piano,  plants,  dto. 


Squared  tables  and  slates, 
charts,  paper  for  weaving, 
bookSiCrayons,  cardb  oard, 
perforating  needles,  d&c. 


Piano,  blackboard,  and  all  the 
usual  applianoes. 


Vrdbel's  gifl8,pietares,  slates, 
blocks,  toy  tools,  Sto, 

All  necessary  apparatus  and 
appliances. 


FrSbel's  gifts,  plants,  Sm. 


All  the  usual  apparatus  and 
appliances. 

Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  piano,  blackboard, 
oharta,  maps,  pictures,  iic. 


All  necessary  i^plianoes  and 
apparatus. 


Kindergarten  material,  ta- 
bles, chairs,  blackboards, 
Stc 


Checked  tables,  blackboard, 
slates,  drawing  books,  ana 
other  modem  apparatus. 

Apparatus  and  appUaaoea 
neceasary  for  teaching  Frd- 
bel'a  system. 

FrSbel's  gifts,  plants,  ani- 
mals, Ae, 


Tends  to  make  children  active, 
healthy,  and  happy;  teaches 
them  to  be  accunue  and  keen 
observers,  independent  in 
thought,  clear  in  expression, 
and  makes  them  courteous 
and  unselfish  in  their  conduct 
to  each  other. 
Children  are  notably  healthy 
under  Kindergarten  influence, 
their  perceptions  are  rendered 
more  acute,  powers  of  mem- 
ory are  BtnnmeneA,  and  they 
are  better  truned  for  more  ad- 
vanced grades  of  study. 
It  is  a  natural  development, 
checking  propensity  to  evil, 
forming  a  necessary  step  ttom 
the  nursery  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  awakening  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  influence  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
Phjrsical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
velopment. 
Eminently  satisDsctory  in  devel- 
oping phydoally,  mentally, 
uidmoraUy. 


Perfectly  satisfeotory,  and  su- 
perior to  any  other  method  of 
training  for  young  children. 

Satisfiictoiy. 


Imparts  strength  and  grace, 
cultivates  powers  of  obeerva- 
tion  and  attenMon,  develops 
the  inventive  faculties,  fos- 
ters habits  of  industry  and 
unselfishness,  and  is  highly 
prized  as  a  nursery  or  the 
institute. 

Strengthens  the  body,  imparts 
grace  of  motion,  ^ves  com- 
mand of  language,  ouickens 
powers  of  perception  and 
comparison,  and  cw«fully 
nurtures  the  moral  nature. 

A  development  of  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child. 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 


dent  movement  was  made  by  Its  oondnotor,  If  isa  ICeta  0.  Brown,  to  which  the  name  of  "  The  Bocheater 
Kindergarten"  was  given. 
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Tabu  Y.—StatMiei  of  Eimietgarkm  far  1660;  frerh  rephm  to 


Kaan  of  Einderguteii. 


Kame  of  eagtdoolgr. 


Pupils. 


31 


% 


3 


165 
166 

167 

168 
169 

170 
171 
172 

178 

174 

175 

176 
177 


178 


179 


180 


KiiidergiMto&  (Cbar- 
lotte  FeauOe  l2isti« 
tate). 

KinderfSBrten  (PcAoe 
iBstitate). 


St.  Mary's  Kindergar- 


The  Avondale  Kinder* 
guien.* 

Cindnmti  Free  Eiii- 
derguien. 


Kindergarten  depart- 
ment  of  Miss 
Vonrae^  SchooL 

Kindergarten  of  tlie 
Cincinnati  Orphan 
Asylam. 

Seventh  Street  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Brook's  Kfaidergarten* 


Kindiergarten  in  Jew- 
ish On>han  Asylum. 

Miss  Whitmore's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Kindergarten  (Home 
for  the  Friendless).* 

Kindergarten  (Innti- 
tntionfortheBUnd). 


Orange  Place  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten  of  Ohio 
Central  Normal 
School. 


Charlotte,  N.O. 
Baleigh,17.0.. 


Iflse  AmeMa  B.  W%ht. 


Ifrs.  Hary  Foster, 
principal. 


Baleigh,  N.  C.  (HiUs- 
horo' Street). 


Avondale,  Ohio  (Main 
avenae). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Front 
St.  and  Bioadway). 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  (168 
West  Seventh  si.). 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  (Sam- 
mit  avenue,  Mount 
Auburn). 

Cinciimati,  Ohio  (112 
West  Seventh  at). 


Cleveland,  Ohio  (cor- 
ner Prospect  and 
Huntington  streets). 


Cleveland,     Ohio 
(Woodland  avenue). 

Cleveland,    Ohio    (126 
Lake  street). 


Columbus,  Ohio . 
Columbus,  Ohio . 


Toledo,  Ohio  (comer 
Orange  and  Huron 
streets). 


Worthington,  Ohio. 


Erie  Academy  Kinder-   Brie,  Pa.  (Ninth  st)  . .   1878    Miss  Anna  RKelsey.. 
garten.* 

*From  Beport  of  the  Commissioiier  of  Ednoation  for  1879. 


1879 


1870 


1880 


Kate  MoKimmon  . 


Ida  M.  Stevens. 


SallieA.Shawk. 


1878 
1876 

1875 

1880 

1877 

1878 
1878 


1879 


16T0 


Louisa  F.Davis.. 
Helene  Ooodman. 


MaxyB.(}ailfek. 


Miss  Mary  A.  Spenoer. 
Miss  S.  H.  Whitmore . . 


Miss  M.H.  Boss 

Miss  Mary  S.Bedi6k. 


Lily  6.  Lang . 


Mrs.  Anna  R  Ogdan. 


a39 


16 


18 


51 


20 


2     80 


5-10 

a-7 

8-7 
8-7 
3-8 

8-7 

5-7 
8-7 


5-6 
8 


6-10 


8-« 
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III- 

OJ3    O  ^ 


23 


Occupation  of  jrapils. 


Apparatus  and  appUancoa. 


£ffoct  of  the  system. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


39 


Usnal  occupations,  with  study 
of  reading,  spelling,  arithme- 
tic, &c.,  according  to  Kin- 
dergarten methods. 

Bzercises  in  color  and  form, 
collection  of  specimens  of 
various  kinds,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  singing,  cal- 
isthenics, Sc4i, 

Perforating,  sewing,  drawing, 
folding,  weaving,  catting, 
modelling,  peas  work. 

Those  given  by  Frdbel,  model- 
ling, drawing,  peas  work, 
the  gifts,  mats,  sewing,  du}. 


Frobel*s  occupations.. 


All  of  Frdbel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. 

The  usual  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions of  Fii>beL 


Gift  exercises,  drawing,  per- 
forating, sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding  and  cutting, 
cork  work,  modelling,  games, 
Sto. 

Pricking,  sewing,  paper  cut- 
ting and  foldmg,  weaving, 
drawing,  modelluig,  6co, 

Frobel's  occupations 


Games,    use    of   geometrical 
forms,  clay  modelling,  ico. 


Pricking, 
folding. 


sewing,    weaving, 


cutting,  pasting, 
stick  laying,  mcwlelling,  and 
the  first  four  gifts. 


Desks,  chairs,  charts,  Sec, 


An  American  Kindergarten 
material,  charts,  &c 


Blocks,  tablets,  rings,  &c  . . 


Small  chairs  and  tables, 
blocks,  slates,  dishes,  and 
paper  materials  for  the  oc- 
cupations. 


FrdbeVs  gifts  and  other  nec- 
essary materiaL 

Chairs,   tables,   piano,   and 
other  musical  instruments. 

The  necessary  material  for 
occupations  and  gift  les- 
sons, plants,  piano,  black- 
board, pictures,  small 
chairs,  and  low  tables, 
[uared  tables,  chairs,  black- 


All  of  Probers  gifts,  slates, 
pencilB,  books  for  preserv- 
ing work,  &c. 

Frobel's  gifts,  squared  tables, 
chairs,  blackboard,  and 
piano. 


Spheres,  cubes,  and  other 
solid  forms,  clay,  tools  for 
modelling,  &o. 


Chairs,  tables,  and  all  neces- 
sary apparatus. 


Tables,  chairs,  piano,  birds, 
flowers,  pictures,  and  all 
usual  Kindergarten  mate- 
riaL 


Very  good. 


Trains  the  eye  and  ear  and 
makes  the  child  responsive 
to  whatever  is  beautiful  and 
true  in  nature. 

Promotes  physical  strength  and 
mental  vigor,  developing 
strong  chMucters,  in  which 

Serseveranoe,  Judgment,  aelf- 
opendence,  and  conscious 
power  are  prominent  traits. 


Harmonious  development  of  the 
"  'sical,  mental,  and  moral 


Bunding,  tablet,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding  and 
catting,  weaving,  pricking, 
sewing,  mounting,  peas 
work,  drawing,  and  model- 
ling. 

Occupations  of  the  American 
Kindergarten  system. 

ain  primary  and  Kindergarten  department. 

33b 


Gives  physical,   mental,   and 
moral  vigor. 


Excellent  in  every  way. 


Trains  the  hand,  gives  ease  in 
movements  of  the  body, 
makes  the  child  quick  to 
think,  and  on  the  alert  for 
impressions;  and  imparts  to 
him  aknowledge  of  many  com- 
mon things  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  gain. 

Strengthens  the  body,  awakens 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  cul- 
tivating especially  habits  of 
observation  and  attention, 
and   promoting  harmonious 


development  of  the  senses. 
B£atnonlous    development    of 


the  threefold  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  tendencies 
and  capacity  of  each  child. 
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Table  V.—  StoHsHcs  of  Kindergarten  for  1888;  from  repUe$  to 


Name  of  KindergarteD. 


Location. 


ii 

Name  of  conductor.     ®  -g 


i 


Papils. 


M 


181 


182 


Frobel  Kindergarten 


PrSbel  Kindergarten 
of  the  Germantowu 
Infknt  School. 


183    Germantown  Kinder- 
garten. 


184  Intermediate  School 
and  American  Kin- 
dergarten. 


183 


18G 


187 


Latheran      Orphma' 
Home.* 


Kindergarten  of  Lan- 
caster County  Home 
for  IMendless  Chil- 
dren. 

Kindergarten  (Penn- 
svlvania  Training 
SkhooL)* 


Germantown,  Pa.  (6282 
Main  street). 


Germantown,  Pa. 
(Haines  street,  near 
Main). 


Germantown,  Pa.  (cor- 
ner MiU  and  Main 
streets). 


Germantown,  Pa. 
(Philadelphia,  Chel- 
ton  avenne,  near 
Green  street). 


Germantown,  Pa.  (5680 
Main  street). 


1878 


1879 


1874 


Naomi  R  Walker. 


Alice  M.  Barrett . 


Miss  Mariaana  Gay . 


20 


20 


21 


3-10  :  4  i 

: ! 

'   i 

W'  2| 
3-713' 

I    I 


Lancaster  Pa. 


Media,  Pa. 


1876 


1879 


1880 


1876 


AdaM.Smith 3  ,  50    3-12      4 


Siiss  Laura  Hoagland 


10 


Miss  Grrll  S.  Cole 0     50 


Alice  G.  Byers . 


188  Kindergarten  of  Haz- 

zard  Academy. 

189  "  Hope "     Kindergar- 
ten." 


100 


191 


192 


Miss  Bennett's 
School  and  Kinder- 
garten. 

Charity  Kindergarten 


Charity  Kindergarten 
(Lombard  Street 
Day  Nursery). 


Monongahela,  Pa 

New  Castle,   Pa.   (29 
Elm  street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (25 
Somth  Nineteenth 
street). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Twenty-second  and 
Lotfnst  streete). 

Phihidelphia,  Pa.  (430 
Lombard  street). 


1  I  40 


14 


3-«      5| 


3-8      3' 


8-9      61 


1877    Miss L.£Ua  Reeves...     0     16  '  3-12      5 


1874 


103    Charity  Kindergarten 
(New  stieet  public 
i     school  buildins). 


Philadelphia,  Pa . 


1878 


1880 


Miss  S.Y.I>iokey  and 
Mrs.  G.  Gourlay. 
school  building) 

*From  Boport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 


Ajina  Bennett. 


Miss  Stevens 

MaryJ.  FairchUd. 


21    3-7  2-3* 


1     39      2-8      3 
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ll 

0 


Oocapations  of  pnpils. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


10 


11 


19 


13 


40 


44 


40 


5     40 


5     43 


40 


40 


30 


26 


5     52 


Weaving,  sewing,  stick,  tab- 
let ana  ring  laying,  model* 
ling,  drawing,  paper  folding, 
first  four  gifts,  oonTenia- 
tional  lessons,  gardening, 
peas  work,  perforating,  sing- 
ing, physical  exercises, 
games,  Scjq. 

Stndy  of  natural  history  and 
botany  without  books,  les- 
sons in  form  and  color,  draw- 
log,  weaving,  sewing,  block 
bniiding,  counting,  staff  lay- 
ing, modelling,  games, 
marching,  and  singing. 

Lessons  with  Frobel's  first 
seven  gifts,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding  and  cot- 
ting,  weaving,  sewinff,  draw- 
ing, peas  work,  ana  many 
other  exercises  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  senses  and  the 
training  of  the  muscles. 

ig,  prick- 
suty  mod- 


ercisea,  Slq, 


Building,  drawing,  perforat- 
ing, embroidering,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  clay  model- 
ling, reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  arithmetic. 


FrdbeFs  gifts  and  occupations 


FrSbeVs  occupations,  together 
with  reading  for  the  more 
advanced  pupils. 


Block  building,  weaving,  draw- 
ing,  folding,  interlacing,  i>er- 
forating,  embroidering,  peas 
and  cork  work. 

All  the  occupations  of  the 
FrObel  Kindergarten,  with 
reading,  writing,  and  geog- 
raphy in  the  advanced  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Sewing,    weaving,    drawing, 


gifts,  olject  lessons,  singing, 

&0. 


All  of  Fr5bel*s  Kindergarten 
material,  squared  tables, 
low  chairs,  blackboard, 
piano,  stuffed  birds,  min- 
erals, pictuTPS,  plants,  mu- 
sic^ triangle,  aquarium, 
color  chart,  4^ 

Tables,  chairs,  clay,  balls, 
cubes,  oblongs,  squares, 
trianjdes,  staves,  sUites, 
pencilB,  weaving  mats, 
needles,  cards,  paper,  and 
rings. 

All  the  apparatus  used  In  a 
Prdbel  Kindergarten, 
plants,  pictures,  stuffed 
animals,  cabinets,  piano, 
musical  triangle,  Sm, 


Hiss  E.  M.  Coe's  Kindergar- 
ten material,  Prang's  Nat- 
ural History  series,  piano, 
dumb-bells,  wands,  cabinet 
of  snecimens,  object  lesson 
cards,  &o. 

Frdbers  Kindergarten  gifts 
and  materials,  and  Mon- 
roe's primary  charts. 


Material  for  the  occupations, 
seats,  squared  tables,  and 
blackboard. 

FrSbel's  gifts,  pictures,  and 
musicaTinstrument. 


Materials  necessary  for  the 
occupations,  chairs,  tables, 
and  a  flower  garden. 

All  ordinarily  found  in  the 
Frdbel  Kindergarten. 


The  necessary  apparatus  and 
appliances. 


Most  beneficial  in  every  way, 
strengthening  and  develop- 
ing without  roroing. 


Children  become  strong  and 
active,  orderly  and  observing; 
they  learn  to  love  useful  work, 
to  be  kind  to  one  another,  and 
to  strive  to  do  that  which  is 
right. 

Command  of  powers  of  body 
and  mind;  strength,  agility, 
and  grace  of  body ;  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  senses;  taste 
and  power  in  design:  clesr- 
nees,  couciseness,  and  readi- 
ness in  tile  use  of  Isnguaiee 
and  in  analytic  and  synthetic 
discriminauon. 

Improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion, quickens  the  mental  fac- 
ulties, and  inculcates  a  love 
of  nature. 


Develops  vieor,  acrility,  and 
grace  of  body,  skill  of  manip- 
ulation, keenness  of  observa- 
ti<Mi,  readiness  of  language, 
taste  in  design,  unselfishness, 
and  delight  in  the  good  and 
beautifuL 


Trains  the  muscles  and  senses, 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, develops  the  powers 
of  comxMtrison  and  memory, 
and  educates  the  child  into 
order  and  obedience. 


Excellent. 


Makes  the  children  healthy  and 
happy,  develops  the  powers 
of  observation  and  a  great 
fondness  for  industrial  pur- 
suits. 
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Table  Y.—StatUHct  of  KindergSrten  for  1880;  from  replUi  (o 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 


Location. 


Name  of  conductor. 


o5 

^9 


Pupila. 


^1 


194 


195 


196 
197 


198 

199 
200 


201 


202 


203 


204 


205 

206 
207 


Elizaboth  Y.  Webb*8 
Kindergarten. 


Free  Kindergarten . 

Friends'  Kindergarten 
Kindergarten* 


Mro.  Van  Klrk*8  Kin- 
dergarten. 

West  Cheetnnt  Street 
Kindergarten. 

PittAburgh  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Sewiokley    Academy 
Kindergarten. 


Sharon  Hill  Kinder- 
garten.* 


Mrs.  L.  M:  B.  Mitch- 
ell's  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Locnst  Street  Ameri- 
can Kindergarten. 


"West    Philadelphia 
Kindergarten. 

Wilke8.Barre  Kinder- 
garten. 
Alden  Kindergarten .. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1115 
CaUowliill  street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Ffl- 
bert  street,  above 
Twentieth  street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Fif- 
teenth and  Baoe 
streets). 

Phihidelphia,  Pa.  a4l9 
North  Seventeenth 
street). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1383 
Pine  street). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1707 
Chestnut  street). 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (36 
Sixth  street). 


Sewiokley.  Pa. 


Sharon  Hill,  Pa . 


WestPhiladelphla,  Pa. 
(315  North  Thirty, 
fifth  stx«et). 


WestPhiladelphla,  Pa. 
(4037  Locust  street.) 


West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(202  South  Forty-flrst 

street). 
Wilkes-Barre,Pa.. 


1878 


1880 


1877 
1878 


1874 

1877 
1875 


1878 


1870 


1877 


Elizabeth  Y.  Webb. . . . 
Ruth  R.  Burritt 

Susan  T.  Comly 

R.  Emma  Trego 

Mrs.  H.L.  Van  Kirk.. 

Mist  A.  B.  Johnson ... . 

Misses  M.  M  Wilson 
and  C.  B.  Morehouse. 


John  Way,  jr.,  super- 
intendent. 


Miss  Ida  V.Hawkins 


Miss  Greorgiana  Mor- 
rison. 


Miss  Lucy  Wnrts. 


Providence,  R.  I.  (An- 
gell  street). 


1876 

1880 
1878 


Mary  J'.  Rider . 


Miss  Oretta  Bevler. . . 
Caroline  M  N.  Alden. 


18 


25 


15 


17 


3-7 


S-5 


3-7 
3-7 


3-12  3-4 


3|-7 
3-7 


3-7 


3-7 


3-7,3, 


3-10 


3-7  I    4 
8^      4 
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II 

1-3 

If 


2  . 


OccnpatUms  of  pnplls. 


AppnntiiB  and  appllancee. 


Effect  of  the  syst'Om. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


5    37 


40 


40 


5     35 


85 


Weayhig,  aewingr,  drawing, 
papw  folding,  clay  model* 
ling,  pricking,  ring  laying, 
physical  ezercisea,  singing. 

All  the  first  principles  of  Fr5- 
bel's  gifts,  occnpations, 
games,  and  plays. 


AH  the  occupations  of  FrSbeVs 
system,  movement  plays,  Sec 

Block  bnilding,  stick  laying, 
modelling,  perforating,  em- 
broidering, weaving,  Inter* 
lacing,  mtiwing,  singing, 
physu^l  exercises,  games, 
lays,  &0. 
>bel*s  occnpations 


5     86 


5     35 


36 


Weaving,  perforating,  moold- 
ine.  singmg,  and  games. 

All  frdbel's  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions. 


Usnal  FrSbel  occupations,  with 
much  out-door  exercise. 


Sewing,  weaving,  pricking, 
modelling,  drawing,  paper 
cutting  and  folding,  stick 
laying,  and  interlacing. 

Weavlnr,  sewing,  drawing, 
modellmg,  stick  laying,  ana 
card  pri<»dng. 

Weaving  perforating,  emboss- 
ing, singing,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  designing,  calisthen- 
ics, gunes,  lessons  in  color 
ana  form,  dementary  lessons 
in  spelling,  reading,  wiiting, 
arithmetic,  geography,  dus. 

Frobel's  gift  occu] 


Fr5bel*s  occupations,  gymnas- 
tic games,  stories,  songs,  dc«. 

Weaving,  plaiting,  sewing,  first 
seven  gifts,  exercises  in  num- 
bers, reading  and  writing 
from  board,  pricking,  string- 
ing beads,  peas  worK,  tablet 
laying,  foldmg ;  and  for  older 
children,  drawing,  wood 
carving,  games,  singing,  lace 
making,  stories  and  poetry, 
gymnastics,  sewing,  and  in- 
struction in  French  and  the 
common  English  branches. 


Snuared  tables,  small  chairs, 
Dlackboard,  Fi-obers  gifts, 
pictures,  birds,  Sic 


Those  necessary  for  the 
health  and  development  of 
body  and  mind. 


Probers  gift  and  occupation 
materius,  plants,  tables, 
chairs,  blackboard,  &c 

Gifts  and  occupations  do- 
signed  by  FrObeL 


The  usual  Kindergarten 
tables  and  chairs,  with  Fro- 
bel's gifts. 

All  of  FrSbers  gifts,  plants, 
animals,  piano,  Sui. 


Usual  Frobel  gifts,   with 
fountain  and  exotics. 


Squared  tables,  small  chairs, 
oalls,  cylinder,  cubes,  ob- 
longs, triangles,  souares, 
Stper,  slates,  pencilB,  nee- 
es.  rincs,  Slc. 
Frdbel's  gifts 


Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  piano,  blackboard, 
color  and  form  charts, 
globe,  slates,  books,  dec 


Tables,  chairs,  blackboard, 
globe,  minerals,  plants, 
flower  cards,  &,c. 

Frdbel's  gifts,  plants,  Su^. 

All  Frdbel's  gifts,  and  ma- 
teriids  for  the  occupations, 
globes,  maps,  charts,  text 
books,chairs,  tables,  black- 
boards, plants,  gardens, 
aquiuium,  d&c 


Development  of  happy,  hearty, 
children,  sound  both  in  body 
and  mind.  They  are  edu- 
cated to  think,  to  know,  and 
to  act. 

The  effect  on  the  body  is  to 
make  the  child  healthy,  ac- 
tive, and  graceful;  on  the 
mind,  to  nu&e  him  attentive, 
quick,  and  accurate:  on  the 
heart,  generous,  kino,  obedi- 
ent, and  loving. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  child's  threefold  nature. 

ChOdren  obtain  intelligent  con* 
trol  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  x>owers  of  the  mind ; 
theu'  perceptive  faculties  are 
awakened,  and  a  desire  for 
knowledge  aronsetL 

Very  satisnctory. 


The  powers  of  mind  and  body 
are  developed;  the  system 
especially  cultivating  habits 
of  close  observation  pud  of 
concentrated  and  logical 
thought. 

Bestrauis  the  forwud,  brines 
out  the  difBdent,  trains  the 
observing  faculties,  and  re- 
presses selfishness  and  con- 
ceit. 

Develops  healthy  activity  of 
body,  arouses  the  interest, 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, and  teaches  the  child 
to  think  and  act  for  himself. 

Makes  the  child  observant', 
self  reliant,  and  eager  for 
knowledee,  and  is  a  superior 
preparation  for  after  eduoa^ 
tional  training. 

Strengthens  physically,  culti- 
vates the  memory,  and  de- 
velops the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. 


Harmonious  development  of  all 
the  powers. 
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210 


211 


212 
213 


214 
215 


216 

217 
218 
219 

220 
221 


222 
223 

224 


Nam«  flf  EiaderKKTbeo. 


Jjtfcat^im, 


I 


8,0. 


tflttriM-  Ch 

UmOr^Ma  House)/ 
Kindergarten  (Young   Memphis,  Tenn . 
Ladies'  School).* 


American  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Kindergarten  (Leache- 
Wood  Seminary) . 


Kindergarten 

Kindergarten   des 
Fraaenvereins. 


Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German  and  English 
Academy. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Max  Doerf- 
fling's  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Milwankee  English 
Kindergarten. 

Milwaukee  Kinder- 
garten. 

Milwaulcee  Iformal 
School  Kindergar- 
ten. 


South  Side  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Kindergarten  depart- 
ment, State  Normal 
School. 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Georgetown  Kinder- 
garten, a 


225    Kindergarten  (Indus- 
trial Borne  School). 


220  I  Bethany  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 


227 


228 


Capitol  Hill  Kinder- 
garten. 

Frobel  Institute  and 
Kindergarten. 


Lynchhurg,      Va. 
(Church  street). 


Norfolk,  Va. 


Kenosha,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  (Fifth 
street). 


Madison,  Wis 

MUwaukee,  Wis.  (637 
Broadway). 


Milwaukee,  WIs.(s.w. 
cor.  Grand  avenue 
and  Twenty- fifth 
street). 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  (687 

Cass  street). 
Milwaukee,     Wis. 

(Tenth  street). 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (cor. 

Seventh  and  Priadrie 

streets). 


Milwaukee,     Wis. 
(Greenbush  street). 


NaxQ«  tri  emidBelcir. 


I 

la; 


1877 


1876 


1879 


1874 


Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Sheboygan,  Wis 

Watertown,  Wis.- 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 


Georgetown,  D.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C  .... 


Wflshington,  D.  C.  (22 
Third  street  s.  e.). 


Washington,  D.  C. 
(1127  Thirteenth  st 
n.  w.). 


1874 


1880 


1873 


1880 


1878 


1880 


1880 


1877 


1875 


M^sslrrlng,  pdncfpnl. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  James 


Miss  Jannet  Cleland  . 


Misses   Leaohe   and 
Wood,  principals. 


Clara  Muehlberg . 


MissA.Je8ehka. 


Mrs.    Tfisrese  Doerf- 
fling. 


FoptlL 


15 


l 


Mrs.  CH.  Clarke... 
Miss  L.  Pinokney . . . 
Miss  Nellie  Fisher.. 

Sophia  Holxhaeaser. 


Laura  Fisher  . 


Mary  £.  Hatch  . 


Emma  L.  Grares. . 


Cornelia  F.  Boyden. 


Misses  Susie  PoUoek 
and  Catherine  Noerr. 


»-7      3 


4-10 


3-«      3, 


-7.5! 


3-7      4 

I 
3-7  ,    3 


ao 

« 

4 

i» 

Z-7 

3 

70 

4-7 

3 

35 


3-7 


3-7 


I    I 

3-6      Si 

34  3-4 


40  3^10     Si 

i      I    I 
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9  as  I  3 


Ocoupationa  of  papila. 


Apparatus  and  appliancea. 


BiTect  of  the  system. 


10 


11 


39 


42 


5     42 


52 


5 

40 

5 

38 

5 

22 

5 

40 

5 

38 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

40 

5 

40 

Singing,  playing,  block  build- 
ing, stick  and  ring  laying, 
drawing,  clay  modelling, 
peas  work,  sewing,  weav- 
mg,  and  other  useful  Kinder- 
gtften  occupations. 

Weaving,  chain  making,  block 
building,  clay  modelling,  and 
other  occupations  ox  the 
American  system. 

The  usual  occupations,  with 
singing  and  calisthenio  ex- 
ercbes. 

Frobers  gifts  and  occupations, 
exercises  and  games. 


Usual  Frdbel  occupations. 


Building,  tablet  and  ring  lay- 
ing, sewing,  perforating, 
drawing,  weaving,  folding, 
peas  work,  interlacing,  cut- 
ting and  pasting,  ana  all  of 
Frdbel's  gifts. 

All  of  Frog's  occupations. . . 

All  tanght  in  the  Frdbel  sys- 
tem. 

Work  with  FrSbel's  gifts  and 
occupation  material,  Kin- 
dergarten games,  singing, 
lunch,  and  practice  with 
musical  instruments. 

FrobeFs  occupations,  games, 
and  plays. 

All  of  Frdbers  occupations. .. 


Gift  exercises,  weaving,  sew- 
ing,  peas  work,  clay  model- 
ling, stick  laying,  perforat- 
ing, singing,  and  calisthenics. 

Weaving,  sewing,  block  build- 
ing, stick,  tablet,  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding,  peas 
work,  modelling,  and  draw- 
ing. 

Weaving,  perforating,  peas 
work,  3d  and  4th  gift%  tablet 
and  ring  laying,  paper  fold- 
ing, sewing,  &c. 

All  the  usaalFrobel  gifts  and 
occupations. 


Usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 


12 


13 


Nine  gifts  and  all  material 
necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions. 


Twenty  gifts,  mineral  spec- 
imens,  charts,  pictures, 
and  all  other  necessary 
materiaL 

AH  necessary  articles  for 
Kindergarten  instruction. 


FrSbeVs  gifts  snd  materials 
for  the  occupations,  tables 
and  chairs. 


Frdbel's  first  six  gifts. 


All  Kindergarten  apparatus 
And  appliance. 

All  the   gifts,  blackboard, 

'  piano,  and  rubber  balls. 

Complete  set  of  Frobel's 
gifts  and  occupation  mate- 
rial, tables,  chairs,  plates, 
mugs,  piano,  Sco, 

Blocks,  tables,  stafb,  mate- 
rials for  weaving  and 
drawing.  oardboardT^c 

Ail  the  gifts  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions and  a  piano. 


Gifts,  maps,  charts,  pictures, 
blackboard,  squared  ta- 
bles, and  dumb  bells. 


Piano,  blackboards,  globes, 
numeral  ftames,  and  all 
the  usual  appliances. 

£ver>'thing  necessary  for 
thorough  training  in  the 
system. 


It  forms  the  necessary  link  Ih3- 
tween  the  nursery  and  the 
school,  developing  the  organs 
of  the  body,  unfolding  and 
strengthening  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  ana  carefully  nurt- 
uring the  moral  nature. 

Superior  to  any  other  system 
Ibr  the  training  of  little  chU- 
dren. 

Culture  of  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  natures. 


Development  of  healthy, 
hearty  children,  sonnd  boih 
in  body  and  mind. 


Very  satisfactory. 


Uniform  and  gradual  develop- 
ment of  all  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  laoulties. 


Harmonious   development 
the  threefold  nature. 


All  that  is  claimed  by  the 
wannest  advocates  of  tho 
Kindergarten. 


Develops  the  mind,  and  makes 
the  child  obedient,  industri- 
ous, and  punotuaL 

Not  in  existence  lonir  enough 
to  afford  clear  results. 


Trains  the  child  to  be  system- 
atic, thoushtful  of  othem, 
and  self  dependent,  stimu- 
lates his  inventive  faculties, 
and  makes  him  eager  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Creates  a  love  for  knowledge, 
an  aptness  in  observing,  and 
develops  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. 

Wonderful ;  changing  in  a  short 
time  those  who  lu^ve  never 
known  rule  or  guidance  to 
orderly  children. 

Children  are  stronger  and  more 
healthy  under  its  infiuenco, 
and  the  mental  development 
keeps  pace  with  the  physicaL 

Decidedly  advantageous. 


a  Suspended  in  1880 ;  to  be  resumed  in  1881. 
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Table  V.—  Statiatics  of  Kindergdricn  for  18S0 ;  from  repUa  to 


Name  of  Kiudergarten. 

Location. 

1 

Name  of  oondaotor. 

^3 

r 

PapOs.  ; 

iJ 

1 

h 

II 

1 

a 

3 

4 

8 

e 

7      8 

229 
?30 

Iowa  Circle  Graded 
School  and  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Kindergarten 

Waahin{:rton,D.C.(030 
P  street  n.  w.). 

Wa«hincton,D.C.(807 
H  street  n.  e.). 

Washington, B.C.  (800 
Eighteenth    street, 
n.  w.). 

Washington.  D.C.  (92© 
Eighth  street.) 

1879 

1879 
187G 

1874 

Dora  N.  Brown 

Mr8.S.A.Cavi8 

B.  C.  Orarea 

2 

1 

60 

4-lG  3>5 

4-12      4 
3| 

81-18  3,5 

1 

?31 

Metropolitan  Somlna- 
ly  and  Kindergarten. 

National  Kinderirar- 
ten  and  Primary 
School 

(a)   fA\ 

232- 

Mra.LoaiaePoUook.. 

2 

24 

KindergUrim  from  wkidi  *o 


Name  and  location. 


Name  and  location. 


Kindergarten  in  the  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Berkeley,  CaL 

Zeitska's  Institate  Kindergarten,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Kindergarten,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (287  Myrtle  ave- 
nue). 

Kindergarten,  Chicago,  IlL  (27  Aldine  Square). 

Kindergarten,  Chicago,  IlL  (2302  a  Park  avenue). 

Kindergarten,  Chicago,  111  J62  Langley  avenue). 

Mis8  Nellie  C.  Alexander's  Kindergarten,  Chicago, 

Kindergarten,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Kindergarton  of  the  Louisville  Female  Seminary, 
LouiaviU«»,Ky. 

Miss  Mary  Barton's  Kindergarten,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mt.  Vernon  Institute  Kindei^rten,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass.  (West  Cheater  Park). 

Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass.  (28  ML  Vernon 
street). 

Kindergarten  of  the  Boston  Orphan  Asylum,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

-South  End  Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass. 

iDunster  Street  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

Free  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Concord 
avenue). 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Hutchinson),  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Straw  Charity  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kindergarten,  Canton,  Mass. 


Private  Kindergarten,  Gloncester,  Kaaa. 
Kindergarten,  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. 

Frobel  Kindergarten,  North  Cambridge.  1 

Kindergarten  of  Norwood  Hall,  St  Paul.  Minn. 
Kindens^rten,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Ames  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergiirten,  St  Louis,  Ma 
Carroll  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Sk  Louis, 

Mo. 
Charless  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergirten,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Clay  P.  M.  Kindergarten.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
CUnton  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergiirten,  St  Looia, 

Mo. 
Hamilton  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Irving  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergirten,  St  Louis. 

Mo. 
Jackson  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  KindergSrtan,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Jefferson  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kinderg&rten,  St  Loniii, 

Mo. 
Lafayette  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Klnderg&rten,  St  Looia^ 

Mo. 
Lincohi  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergirten,  St  Lonia. 

Mo. 
Madison  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergirten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Marameo  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
O'Fallon  A.  M.  and  P.  M  Kindergirten,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Eduoation  for  1879. 
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inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Contiuued. 


Il 

1- 

JS 

H 

OccnpatioDs  of  papils. 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

Effect  of  the  system 

0 

10* 

It 

19 

13 

s 

40 

38 
40 

40 

LesAons  on  the  first  eleren 
gifts,  with  perforating,  sew- 
in?,  drawintr.  weaving,  paper 
twisting  and  folding,  peas 
work,  and  modelling,  games, 
marching,  and  gymnastics. 

Olidect  lessons,  pUiys,  games, 
songs,  and  elemenUuy  in- 
struction. 

All  Kindergarten  gifts  and  oc- 
cupations. 

Building,  weaving,  inferlaoing, 
stick  laying,  drawing,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  sewing, 
modelling,  pricking,  singing, 
marching,  playing  games,  &o. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  6th 
gifts,  tables,  chairs,  slates, 
tablets,  rings,  and  all  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the 
occupations. 

Frdbel's  gifts 

Sympathetio  and  harmonious 
development  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul,  forming  a  healthy 
basis  for  higher  training. 

Develops  the  muscular  system, 
improves  the  health,  quickens 
the  perception,  and  arouses 
the  mind  to  activity. 

It  appeals  at  once  to  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  of  the 
child,  making  him  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  around  him  and 
cultivating  in  him  a  desire 
to  investigate  and  create  the 
same. 

Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  habits  of  attention, 
observation,  and  thoughtful- 
ness,  of  sociability,  kindness, 
and  cheerfulness;  it  is  also  a 
superior  preparation  for  sub- 
sequent matiiematical  train- 
ing. 

s 

Material  for  the  different 
gifts  and  occupations, 
squared  tables,  black- 
board, slates,  dumb  bells, 
wands,  globes,  maps,  pict- 
ures, &e. 

Balls,  blocks,  cubes,  cylin- 
der, tablets,  parquetry  pa- 
pers, ruled  slates,  tables, 
blackboard.  Prang's  nat- 
ural history  cards,  garden, 
plants,  piano,  &c 

information  h<u  been  received. 


Name  and  location. 


Book  Spring  A.  M.  and  P.  H.  Kindergarten,  St. 

l/ouis.  Ho. 
Stoddaid  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergftrten,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Blow  A.  M.  and  P.  M  Kindergftrten,  South  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Miss  Alston's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Columbian  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (209 

Clinton  avenue). 
Kindergarten   of  Lockwood's    New    Academy, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
MissCoraB.  MaUico's  Kindergarten,  Bufblo,  X.  Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Glen's  Falls  Academy,  Glen's 

FftU8,N.Y. 
Miss  Jaudon's  Kindergarten,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  in  St  Stephen's  Church  Home,  New 

York,N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Moeller  Institute,  New  York,N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Jonson's  School, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  the  German-American  School  of 

the  Nineteenth  Ward,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  Kindergarten,  West 

New  Brighton  (Statenlshind),  N.Y. 
Kindergarten,  Pittaboro',  N.  C. 
Kindergarten,  Warrenton,  N.C. 
The  Mt.  Auburn  Kindergarten.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
£ast  Cleveland  Kindergarten.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Cleveland  Academy),  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 


Name  and  location. 


Kindergarten   (Cleveland   Female    Seminary), 

Clevdand,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten    in    Miss    Mittleberger's    School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  M.  H.  Boss),  Colnmbus,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  of  Trinity  School,  Toledo,  Oliio. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  K.  P.  Sharps),  Germantown, 

Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Bromall).  Media,  Pa. 
Miss  Fannie  M.  Schleigh's  Kindergarten,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Anna  Longstreth),  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Lizzie  W.  Hunt),  Phihwlolphia, 

Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Lizzie  Bevere)  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Mt.  Vernon  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Agnes  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Westchester  Fiobel  Kindergarten,  West  Chester, 

Pa. 
Williamston  Female  College  Kindergarten,  Will- 

iamston,  S.  C. 
Kindergarten   (Nashville   Academy),  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Kindergarten  der  Nordwest  Seite,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Washington   Collegiate  Institute  Kindergarten, 

Wash&igton,  D.  C. 


a  Beported  in  Table  VL 
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Table  Y.^  Memoranda. 


Name. 


Location. 


Bemarks. 


Model  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Bmilie  Kahle) 

Free  Pablio  Kindergarten 

Oakwood  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Gila) 

Kindergtften  of  Qennan  and  English  Acad- 
emy. 

Kindenrarten 

Normal  Scliool  Kindergarten    

Lasell  Seminary  Kindergarten 

Coahman  School  Charity  Kindergarten — 

Kindergarten  of   Waltham    New    Church 

School. 
Elindergarten  (Stella  A.  Morehouse) 

Englewood  Kindergarten 

Montclair  Kindergarten 

8t  Bunabas  Day  Nnrsery  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten    (English    and    Technical 

School). 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Spencer) 

Prospect  Street  and  OUvet  Chapel  Kinder- 

earten. 
Kindergarten  of  Mansfield  Normal  College . 
Miss  Lily  G.  Lang's  Kindergarten 

Meadville  Kindergarten 

Frdbel  Kindergarten 

Parish  Kindergarten  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany. 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  (Virginia  8.  Staples) 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Gertrude  HaU) 

Kindergarten  (Julia  Hess) 


Berkeley,  Cal 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

San    Francisco,   CaL 

(Silver  street). 
Chicago.  HL  (34  Oak- 

wood  boulevard). 

Indianwolis,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Ellsworth,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Aubumdale,  Mass . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass , 

Lansing,  Mich 

Englewood  House,  K.  J 
Montdalr,  N.J 

New  York,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,    Ohio 

(Woodland  avenue). 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Meadville,  Pa 

PhUadelphia.  Pa.  («20 

North  Fortieth  St). 

Phihidelphia,  Pa 

Beading,  Pa 

Portsmouth,  Ya 

Washington,    D.    C. 

(1704  Fourteenth  St). 
Washington,    D.    C. 

(Mt  Pleasant). 


Removed  to  San  Franciaco. 

Closed. 

See  Silver  Street  Kindergarten; 

idenUcaL 
Bemoved;  qot  found. 

Closed. 

Closed.  • 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed  June,  1880. 

No  Kinderaarten  work  dcme  in 
1880. 

Name  changed  to  Parmentt-r 
Street  Kinclergarten. 

Merely  a  modification  of  the  old- 
fiftshloned  infant  schooL 

Opened  in  1880  and  held  for  two 
months  only;  conductor  re- 
moved to  Arixona. 

(nosed. 

Destroyed  by  fire  in  Febraarr, 
1880. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  found. 

See  Kindergarten  in  Jewish  Or* 

phan  As3  lum. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Orange  Place  Kindergarten; 

identioal 
Not  in  existence. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

aosed. 

Only  a  primary  schooL 

Bemoved;  not  found. 

Closed. 
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LUt  of  inaUtuiiaHB /iff  9eoondarjf  %n$truoHoH  from  whidh  no  it^ormaiion  has  heem  rootintd. 


Kame. 


TrfMj>tiiftIli 


BadefTllle  MaaonicFemale  In- 

atitate. 
La  Fayette  Male  and  Female 

College. 

Germanla  Inatitnte 

Ursuline  Institate  of  St  John 

Baptiat. 

Centre  Hill  Aoademv 

Greenwood  Male  ana  Female 

Institate. 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

Kapal«adies'  Seminary 

Convent  of  Oar  Lady  of  the 

Saored  Heart. 

Mrs.  Posten's  Seminary 

Sacramento  Home  School  — 

Home  Institate 

St.  Mary's  Academy  of  the 

Sisters  of  Loretto. 

Everest  Bectory  Soho<d 

Brainerd  Academy 

Kent  Seminary 

The  SeUeck  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Yonng  Ladies. 

Saybrook  Seminaiy 

Belts  Military  Academy 

The  Maples;  Family  School 

for  Yoang  Ladies. 
AlworthHall 


Georgetown  Academy 

Laarel  Classical  and  Com- 
mereial  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Ackworth  High  School 

Adairsville  Academy 

Sterne's  Institate 

Antioch  Academy 

Mulberry  Grove  Academy... 

Meana'  High  School 

Oak  Grove  High  School... 


Brantley  Hi^  School 

Hickory  Head  Academy . . 

Stonewall  Academy 

Brooks  Station  Academy . 
Lodge  Academy 


Byrim  Academy 

Mrs.  Field's  School 

Camak  Academy 

ParU  HUl  Academy 

Carsonville  Academy 

The    Methodist    Episcopal 

School. 
Cedar  Creek  High  School . . . . 

Cedartown  High  School 

Cedartown  Male  and  Female 

Academy. 
Bethsaida  Seminary 


Cochran  High  School . 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Concord  Academy 

Crawfordville  Academy 

Central  Institate 

Calloden  High  School 

Cnlverton  Academy 

Cathbert  Male  High  School . 

Decatar  High  School 

Dulath  Academy 

Forsyth  Male  Institate 

Jackson  Academy 

Fort  Valley  Male  Academy. 
Gainesville  High  School—*.. 


Grantville  High 


Oak  Grove  Aoadem' 

^igi    : 

Greensboro'  Male  and  Female 


emy  . 
School 


Co4>perative  SchooL 
Hartwell  High  School. . . 
Hawkinaville  Academy. 
BradweU  Institute 


DAdevflle,Ala. 

La  Fayette,  Ala. 

Talladega,  Ala. 
Tnaoaloosa,  Ala. 

Centre  Hill,  Ark. 
Greenwood,  Ark. 

Benioia,CaL 
If  apa  City,  CaL 
OfiJEland,CaL 

Oakland,  CaL 
Sacramento,  CaL 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Denver,  Colo. 

OentrevUle,  Conn. 
Haddam,Conn. 
Kent»  ConxL 
Korwalk,  Conn. 
Korwich,  Conn. 

Saybrook,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Tyler  City,  Conn. 
ChBorgetown,  DeL 
Laarel,  DeL 

Jaoksonv{ll^  Fla. 
Ackworth,  Gik 
Adairsville,G^ 
Albany,  Ga. 
Antioch,  Ga. 
Antioch,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bartow   Connty, 
(17thdistrict),Ga. 
Brantley,  Ga. 
Bnyka  Coanty,Gik 
Brooka  Connty,  Ga. 
Brooks  8tation,Ga. 
BalUrd's   Station, 

Ga. 
Byron,  Ghk 
Calhoun,Ga. 
Camak,  Ga. 
Cameron.  Ga. 
Carsonville,  Ga. 
Carteraville,  Ga. 

Cedar  Creek,  G*. 
Cedartown,  Gfk 
Cedartown,  G^ 

Clayton  Connty, 

Ga. 
Cochran.  G*. 
Colnmbas.  G^ 
Concord,  Ga. 
Crawfordville,  Gft. 
Culloden,  Ga. 
Calloden,  Ga. 
Cnlverton,  Ga. 
Cnthbvrt.  Ga. 
Deoatar.Ga. 
Dalath,  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Forsyth.  Ga 
Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
Garden  Valley,  Ga. 
GrantviUe,  Ga. 
Greensboro*,  Ga 

Hartwell,  Ga. 
Hawkinaville,  Ga. 
Hinesville,Ga 


Hogansville  School 

Planters*  High  School 

Farmers'  High  School 

Jacksonville  Academy 

Jasper  Institate 

Aooam  Institate 

Janiper  High  School 

Kirk  wood  High  School 

La  Grange  Male  High  School 

Neely's  Institate 

Kenesaw  High  School 

MarietUHi^^SchoolforBoya 

and  Girls. 

MaysviUe  Institate 

Jolmston  Institate 

Monroe  Male  and   Femala 

Academy. 

Morganton  Academy 

Morven  High  School 

Ifewnan  Seminary 

Kewnan  Male  Seminary 

If  orcross  High  School 

If  orwood  Academy 

Liberty  Academy 

Powder  Springs  School 


Baytown  Academy 

Bockmart  Academy 

Idle  Wild  Academy 

Bome  Milituy  Inatltate . . . 

Eoswell  Academy 

Bntlodge  High  School 

Camden  Connty  Academy . 

Excelsior  Academy 

Senoia  High  School 

Smyrna  lOgh  Scho<d 

Social  Circle  Academy 

C.  P.  Beman  School 

Stone  Mountain  Institnte . . 


Sngar  Valley  Academy 

Excelsior  High  School 

Tennille  High  School 

Toccoa  Academy 

Whitesbnrg  Seminary 

WrightsvUTe  High  School. . . . 
Wynnton  Male  and  Female 

Academy. 

Zebnlon  ^gh  School 

Ursuline  Convent  of  the  Holy 

Family. 

Banker  HOI  Academy 

French  and  Engliah  Academy 

Harvard  SchoM 

Heimstreet's  Claaaical  Inati> 

tute. 
Sis.  Benedict  and  Soholaa- 

tica's  Select  SchooL 
Denver  College  and  Konnal 

SchooL 
Gladewood    Seminaiy    and 

Normal  SchooL 

Collegiate  Institate 

Academy  of  tiie  Assumption. 

Blairstown  Academy 

Bradford  Academy 

Schaefer's  German- American 

Institute. 
Des  Moines  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Irving  Inatitute 

St  Mitfy's  Female  Academy  . 

Roseland  Female  Academy . . 
La  Bue  En^iahand  Claaaical 

Institute. 
Green  Kiver  Academy  and 

Science  SchooL 

Ghent  College 

Franklin  Inatitote 

Lancaster  Male  Academy. . . . 
Graves  College 


Hogansville,  Oil 
HoUowvUlcOa. 
Houston,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  Ga. 
Jasper,  Ga. 
Jefiersonvilla,  Ga. 
Juniper,  Ga. 
Eirkwood,Ga. 
LaGrangeJQa. 
Leeaburg,GiL 
Marietta,  Ga. 
Marietta,  Ga. 

MaysviUe.  Qa. 
Monroe,  Ga 
Monroe,  G^ 

Morganton,  Ga. 
Morven,  Ga 
Kewnan,  Ga 
Kewnan,  Ga 
Koroross,G^ 
Korwood,G^ 
PineLev^,Oa. 
Powder     ^dna 

Ga 
Baytown,  Ga. 
Bockmart,  Ga. 
Bocky  Craek,  Qa. 
Bom^Ga 
BoswelLGa 
BnUedge,OiL 
SkMary's^Ga. 
Senoia,  Oa. 
Senoia,  Gil 
Sm\-ma,Ga 
Social  CircKGa. 
Sparta,  Ga 
Stone     Moontain, 

Ga 
Sugar  Valley,  Ga 
Taylor's  Cr^ek,Ga. 
Tennille,Ga 
TocooaGa 
Whlteaburc.  Oa 
WrightaviDe,  Ga. 
Wynnton.  Ga. 

Zebnko.Ga 
Alton,HL 

Banker  Hin,I]L 
Chicago.  HL 
Chicago^m. 
Chicago,  HL 

Chieacob^ 

Denver,  Ind. 

Denwr.Ind. 

La  Grange,  Ind. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 
Blairstown.  Ivwa 
Bradford,  Iowa 
Davenport^  Iowa 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

Irving,  Iowa 
Leavenworth, 


Bardstown,  Ky. 
BuiIalo,Ky. 

ElktomKy. 

Ghent,  Ky. 
Lanoaater,  Ky« 
Lancaater,  Ey. 
Mayflekl,Ky. 
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List  of  institutUms  for  secondary  insirudionf  ^o. — Contlnned. 


Name. 


Looation. 


Location. 


Minerva  Male  and  Female 
College. 

JeeBamine  Female  Institnte.. 

Prot  W.  H.  Lookliart'a  School 

Maaoniclnstitttte 

Academy  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna. 

Moreboase  College 

Feliciana  Female  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Daj  School  for  Col'd  ChUdren . 

St  Aloysios  Academy 

St  Angustine's  School 

St  Mary's  School  for  Colored 
Girla. 

8t  Catharine's  HaU 

ChinaAcademy 

F^ebnrg  Academy 

Lee  Normal  Academy 

Monmouth  Academy 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Yonng  Ladies. 

PembroKe  School  for  Boys. .. 

School  of  Letters  and  Sciences 
for  Boys. 

Steoart  Mall  Collegiate  and 
Commercial  Institute. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  Col- 
legiate Institote  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Highland  Hall 

Miss  Salisbury's  School  for 
YoungLadles. 

Willow  Fark  Seminary 

Assumption  School 

Norwood  Hall 

St  Louis  School , 

Grenada  Female  College. . . . 

Meridian  Academy 

ChQlicothe  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Palmyra  Seminary 

Sedalla  Collegiate  Institute.. 

BrownellHall     

St  Mary's  School 

Proctof  Academy 

Beede's  Academic  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 

Colebrook  Academy 

Dover  High  School 

Hampton  Academy 

Appleton  Academy 

Coe^s  Nortbwood  Academy . . 

Dearborn  Academy 

Barnard  Academy 


Trinity  Hall 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Jamesburg  Institute 

Tallman  Institute 

Stevensdale  Institute 

English,  French,  and  Classi- 
cal Institute. 

Alfred  University  (academic 
department). 

St  Elixabeth's  Academy .... 

Ives  Seminary 

Young  Ladies'  Institnte 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville. 

Classical  and  Bible  College  . 

Columbian  Institute 


Female  Institution  of  the  Vis- 
itation. 

Lookwood's  Academy 

St  Mary's  School 

Drew  Seminary  and  Female 
CoUege. 

39  B 


Minerva^Ky. 

Niohola8vme,Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Somerset  Ky. 
SpringfleldrJECy. 

Bastrop,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Augostik  Msb 
China,  Me. 
Fryeburg,  Me. 
Lee,  Me. 
MonmoutlLMe. 
Portland,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Govaastown,  Md. 


Millbury.Mass. 
Pittsfleld,!- 


Westboro'.Masa. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Grenada,  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Chill  icothe,  Mo. 
Edina,  Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
Sedalla,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Virgin  ja  City^Nev. 
Andover.  N.  H. 
Centre   Sandwich, 

N.H. 
ColebrookjN.  H. 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Hampton,  N.  H. 
New  Ipswich,  N.H. 
Northwood,  N.  H. 
Seabrook,  N.  H. 
South  Hampton, 

N.H. 
Beverly.  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Jamesburg,  N.J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
South  Ambov,  N.J. 
Albany,  N.lr. 

Alfred,N.Y. 

Allegany,  N.Y. 
Antwerp,  N.  Y. 
Aubnm.  N.  Y. 
BeUevillcN.Y. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

(209  Clinton  av.). 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

(64  Johnson  st). 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Carmel,N.Y. 


Chatham  Academy ;.. 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute  ... 

Cottage  Seminary 

Leseman's  Institnte 

Friends'  Seminary  of  Easton . 
Ten  Broeok  Free  Academy  .. 

Greenville  Academy 

Hamilton  Female  Seminary. . 
School  for  Yonng  Ladies  and 

ChUdren. 
Union  Hall  Seminary 


Martin  Institnte 

Monticello  Academy. . 
Sherman  Academy. 


Naples  Academy 

Miss  Mackie's  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Yonng  La- 
dies and  Children. 

Classical  School 


M'Ue  M.  D.  Tardivel's  Insti- 
tute  for  Young  Ladies  . . . . 

Moeller  Institute 

Notre  Dame  Institnte 


St  John's  School 

St  Vincent's  Free  School . . . 

School  for  Boys  (Miss  M  W. 
Warren). 


Sisterhood  of  Gray  Nnns  .... 

Miss  Gormond's  School , 

Porapey  Academy 

Port  Byron  Free  School  and 

Academy. 
Bishop's  English  and  (Haa- 

sical  School  for  Boys. 

Rlverviow  Academy 

Rochester  Female  Academy . 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Yonng  Ladieft. 

Washington  Academy 

Temple  Grove  Seminary. ... 


Mountain  Institute . 
Oakwood  Seminary . 


Webster  Academy 

White  Plains  Seminary 

Ravenscroft  School 

Brevard  Classical  School .     . 
Lincolnton  Male  and  Female 

Academies. 

Baleich  High  School. . : 

Buckhom  Academy 

Salem  Female  Academy 

Williston  Academy 

Hopedale  Normal  School 

Morning  Sun  Academy 

Salem  Academy 

Dague's  Collegiate  Institute. 
Grace  Church  Parish  School. 
Grand  Ronde  Indian  Agency 

Manual   Labor   Boarding 

and  Day  School. 

Jefferson  Institnte 

Andalusia  Hall 

Bellefonte  Academy 

Bishopthorpe  School 

Linden  Female  Seminary  . . . . 

Friends'  Graded  School 

Greenwood  Seminary 

ClnssicaL  Mathematical,  and 

Snglisn  Seminary. 
lYiends'  Central  School 


Chatham   Village, 

N.Y. 
Clinton,  N.Y. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
CoUcgePointN.Y. 
Easton.  N.  Y. 
FnmklinviUeN.Y 
Greenvme.N.Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Irvington^on-Hud 

son.  N.Y. 
Jamaica  (L  I.), 

N.Y. 
Martinsburg,  N.Y. 
MonticcUo,  N.  Y. 
Moriah,N.Y. 
Naples.  N.  Y. 
Newburgh,N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(64  W.  33d  St). 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(25  W. 46th  St.). 

NewYoik,N,Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(218  E  4th  st). 

New  York, N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(RiverdaleP.O.). 

New  York.  N.Y. 
(723  Sixth  av.,  op- 
posite Reservoir 
Park). 

Ogdensbnrg.  N.  Y. 

PookskillN.Y. 

Pompev,  N.  Y. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Poughkeepsie,N.Y 

Pouehkeepeie,N.Y 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rye,  N.Y. 

Salem.  N.Y. 
Saratoga  Springs, 

Suffem,  N.  Y. 
Union  Springs, 

N.Y. 
Webster,  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,N.  Y. 
AshovUle,  N.  C. 
Brevnrd,  N.  C. 
Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
RiddicksviUe,N.C. 
Salem.  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Hopedale,  Ohio. 
Morning  Sun, Ohio. 
South  Salem, Ohio. 
Wadsworth,  Ohio. 
Astoria,  Oreg. 
Grand     Ronde, 
Or»g. 

Jefferson,  Oreg. 
Andalusia,  Pa. 
Bellofonte,  Pa, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Doylestown.  Pa, 
Germantown,  Pa. 
Millville,  Pa. 
Phihidelphia,Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Ptk. 
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Nam  Ob 


LocatioiL 


Name. 


Location. 


Friends'  Select  School 

MUs   Laird's  Seminary  for 

Yonng  Ladies. 
Laaderbach  Academy 

ML  Vernon   Seminary  and 

Kindergarten. 
Rngby  Academy 

St  Sanvear  French  and  Eng- 
lish School  for  Yoang  Ladtoi 

School  for  Yoong  Ladies 

School  for  Young  Ladies 

Seminary  for  Yoong  Ladies 
and  Little  Girls. 

S.  W.  Jannoy  and  Sisters*  Se- 
lect School. 

Airy  View  Academy 

English,  French  ana  German 
KMUtling  School 

High  School  for  Colored  Popils 

Corryton  Baptist  High  School 

Limestone  Springs  Female 
High  School. 

Yorkville  Female  Institute .. 

Buflalo  Institute 

Clifton  Masonic  Academy  ... 

Colombia  High  School 

Stonewall  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Irving  College 

South  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute  (aca- 
demic department). 

Preparatory  department, 
Cumberland  University 
School  for  Girls. 

Loudon  Hieh  School 

Macedonia  Male  and  Female 
Institute. 

Young  Ladies'  School 

Morristown  Msle  High  School 

Branner  Female  Institnte .... 

Ooltewah  Academy 

Oak  Grove  Academy 


Philndelphia,  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phihidelphia,    Pa. 

(108  S.  10th  St.). 
Phihidelphia.    Pa. 

(1313(7reenst.). 
Phihidelphia,     Pa. 

(1415  Locust  St.). 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(26  and  28  S.  21st 

street). 
Phihidelphia,    Pa. 

(2023  JDelancy 

place). 
PhiladelpUa,    Pa. 

(ISWWalnntst.). 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

(601  K.  18th  St). 
Phihidelphia,    Pa. 

Port  Royal,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  L 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Hamburg,  S.  C. 
LimestoneSprings, 

8.C. 
Yorkville,  S.  C. 
Cave  Spring,  Tenn. 
Clifton,  Tenn. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
Cross  Plains,  Tenn. 

Irving  College, 

Tenn. 
Jonesboro*,  Tenn. 


Lebanon,  Tenn. 


London,  Tenn. 
Macedonia,  Tenn. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Morristown,  Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,Tenn. 
Goltewah,  Tenn. 
Pin  Hook  Landing, 
Tenn. 


Pnhiski  High  School 

Ripley  Academy 

West  Tennessee  Normal 
School  and  Business  Insti- 
tute. 

Cumberland  Institute 

Eaton  Institute 

Obion  College 

Watauga  Academy 

Calvert  Academy 

Phie  Hill  Academy 

The  Grove  Academy 

St  Agnes' Hall 

Burlington  Young  Ladies' 
SchooL 

Morgan  Academy 

Newton  Academy. 

Academy  of  the  Visitation. . . 

White  Rock  Femalo'High 
SchooL 

Hemdon  Female  Seminary. . 

Ann  Smith  Academy 

Union  Academy 

Landon  Female  School 

Monongalia  Academy 

Parkersburg  Seminary 

Shelton  College 

St  Mary's  School 

Albion  Academy  and  Normal 

Institute. 

St  John's  Female  School 

Englishand  French  Boarding 

and  Bay  SchooL 

MtVemon  Institute 

Pinkney  Institute 

Rosslyn  Seminary 

School  for  Young  Ladies 

School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

St  Vincent's  Academy 

Beaver  Sraninary 

Rocky  Mountain  Seminaiy  . . 

SUtersville  Educational  In- 
stitute. 


Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Ripley,  Tenn. 
Ripley,  Tenn. 


Near  Sparta,  Tenn 
Sparta,  Tenn. 
Troy,  Tenn. 
Watauga^  Tenn. 
CalverCTex. 
Pine  HilL  Tex. 
The  Grove,  Tex. 
Bellows' Frills.  Vt. 
Burlington,  Vt 

Morgan,  Vt 
Shoreham,  Vt 
Abingdon.  Va. 
Near  Fork  Union, 

Va. 
Hemdon,  Vik 
Lexington.  Va. 
Spout  Spru^^Va. 
StevensvilleTva. 
Morgantown,     W. 

Va. 
Parkersburg,     W. 

Va 
St  Albans,  W.Va 
Wheeling,  W.Va> 
Albion,  wia. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Washington.  D.C. 

(1018   17  th    St, 

n.  w.). 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  B.C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington.  B.C. 

(New  York  ave.. 

near  13th  st). 
Washington,  B.C. 

(908  mh  St). 
Heloia,  Mont 
Beaver.  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  Ctty. 

Utah. 
SlatersvfUeiUtah. 


Table  Yl,-- Memoranda, 


Name. 


Location. 


Remarks. 


Southwood  Male  High  School 

Arkansas  Conference  Seminary 

Lonoke  High  School 

Searcy  District  High  School 

Nordhoff  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

Goethe's  German  School 

Goshen  Academy 

Woodbum  

Family  School  for  Young  Girls 

Select  Family  School  for  Boys 

East  Florida  Seminary 

Riverside  Institute 

J.  G.  Ryal's  School 

Conyers  Female  College 

St  (Jloud  High  School 


Talladega,  Ala 

Harrison,  Ark 

Lonoke,  Ark 

Searcy,Ark 

Noidhofl;Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal — 

(Soshen,Conn 

Hartford, Conn  .... 

ClaymontBel 

Claymont,Bel 

Gainesville.  FU 

Jacksonville,  Fla  .. 
Bartow  County,  Ga 

Conyer8,Ga 

Coruith,Ga 


See  TaUadega  Male  High  School. 
Buildings  destroyed  by  fire,  July,  1880. 
Became  a  public  school  in  September, 

1870. 
Closed;    being  succeeded  by  Searey 

Female  Institute. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Closed ;  principal  deoeased. 
CkMod. 
School  praoUcally  dosed;  priaolpal 

now  instructs  only  a  few  Iwys. 
A  StatenonnalsohooL   SoeAUellL 
Closed. 
Notfinmd. 
ChMed. 
Suspended. 
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Nune. 


Location. 


Bemarka. 


Onnge  Instttate. . 


Andrew  Hale  High  School. 
Franklin  High  School 


JeweU'a  Hilla  School .. 

Mayaon  School 

St.  A.agnatine'a  School . 
Fletcher  Inatitate 


Dogwood  Academy 

The  Athen«am  Academy 

FamilT  School  for  Boya  (Prot  J.  B.  L 

Chaddocdc  College 

St.  Mary'a  Academy 

OrafTs  School 

Trinity  School 

Bear  Creek  Academy 

Le  Grand  Chriatian  Instltnte 

Mitchell  Seminary 

New  London  Academy 

Wilton  Collegiate  Inatitate 


Forest  Academy 

Danville  College 

Hiaa  Hampton^a  EngUah  and  Claaaioal 

School  for  Girls. 

West  Liberty  High  School 

Academical  department,    XTniyeraity 

of  Tionlsiana. 
St.  Joseph's  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


Trinity  School 

tFnlTeraity  High  School 

Exeter  High  &hool 

Paris  Hill  Academy 

Boys'  School  of  St.  Panl's  Parish. 


Morison  Academy 

School  fioft  Yoong  Ladiea. 


Lntherville  Female  Seminary. . . . 
Ht.  Pleasant  Inatitate  for  Boya. 
Wayside  School 


Codman  Mansion  Home  School. . 


St  Mary'a  Parochial  School . 

Peirce  Aeademy 

Home  and  Day  School 


Caledonia  Academy. . . 
Christ  Choroh  Parish  School. 
Yazoo  District  High  School . . 

Grange  High  School 


Sammenrille  Institate . 
Chalmers  Institate  .... 


Oakland  Female  Seminary 

Sardis  Institate 

Frnitland  High  School.... 


Frnitlaad  Higl 

Ingleside  College 

Penacook  Academy  and  School  of  Prac- 
tice. 

Acto  Academy 

St  Stephen's  School 


St   Joseph's    Preparatory   Boarding 

School. 
The  Miases  Bocknall's  Boarding  and 

Day  School  for  Yoong  Ladies. 


CathbertiGft.. 


Elberton,  Chi . 
Franklin,  G». 


Jewell's,  Ga 

Kingston,  Gft 

Savannah,  Gft ... . 
ThomasviUe,  G* . 


Whitfield  Coanty,  Ga 

Chicago,  HI 

Highland  Park,  m... 

Qaincy,Hl 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Barlington,  Iowa 

Davenport  Iowa 

Earlham,  Iowa 

Le  Grand.  Iowa 

Mitchellidlle,  Iowa. . . 
New  London,  Iowa. . . 
Wilton,  Iowa 


Danville,  Ky... 
Louisville,  &y. 


West  Liberty,  Ky.. 
New  Orleans,  La. . . 


New   Orleans,    La., 

(Common  street). 
New  Orleans,  La .... 

New  Orleans,  La 

Exeter,  Me 

Paris,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md..  (205 
West  raddle  at). 

Lnthervill&Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Belmont,  Mass 

Boeton.Msas 


Cambridge,  Maas . ... 
MiddlebOTtmgh,  Bfaas 
Roxbnry  P.  O.,  Bfaas. 

Caledonia,  Minn 

Bed  Wing,  Minn 

Black  Hawk,  Mias... 

Fayette,  Miaa 


Gholson,Mias 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 


Sardia.lfi8S. 


Jackson,  Mo 

Palmyra^Mo 

Fisheri^cN.H. 


Acto,N.J 

MiUbarn,N«J. 


Near  Madison,  N.  J.. 
New  Bmnswiok,  N.  J 


Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1870 
this  institate  waa  merged  in  the 
Soathwest  Georgia  Agricoltoral  Col- 
lege,  bat  haa  aince  been  reestablished 
nnder  the  name  of  Grange  Male  and 
Female  College. 

Sacceeded  by  I^bert  Male  High  SchooL 

Closed;  sacceeded  by  Franklin  Instil 
tate. 

Only  an  elementary  aohooL 

Sospended. 

Closed. 

Closed;   bnikUngs 
owned  by  South  Ge 
Agriculture  and  the  1 
See  Table  X,  Part  1. 

Not  found. 

See  Table  VIL 

Closed. 

See  Table  IX. 

Appeara  to  be  only  A  parochial  school 

CIcsed. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Closed;  being  sacceeded  by  WUtcn 

Academy. 
Closed. 

Property  sold  and  school  doaed. 
See  Hampton  Institate. 

Not  in  existence. 
See  Table  IX. 

Only  parochial  schoda. 

A  parochial  achooL 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

A  small  temporary  home,  from  whSeh 

the  boys  attend  public  schooL 
Closed. 
Closed. 

See  Table  TUL 

Closed. 

See  Famfly  School  fbr  Yoong  Ladies  t 

IdenticiJ. 
Closed. 

An  elementary  achooL 

CkMcd. 

Only  an  elementary  schooL 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Methodist  District  High  Scheoli 

identicaL 
Closed. 

Not  found. 

Mecged  in  Holly  Springs  Normal  In- 
Succeeded  by  Oakland  Male  and  F^ 

male  College. 
Dissolved  into  Sardis  Institute  (fe- 

male)  and  Sardia  Male  Academy. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Superseded  by  School  of  Practioe.  See 

Table  IV. 
Closed. 
Principal  removed  to  Short  HUla  and 

school  dosed. 
Only  elementary  instruction. 

Closed. 
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liTame. 


LooAtion. 


BoBDArks. 


Tineland  Institate 

Home  Boarding  Sohod  for  Young  Men 

aodBojs. 

Almond  Academy 

Carroll  Park  School 

St  PanVa  School 

English,  French,  and  German  Boarding 

and  Day  School. 

John  HacMollen^s  School \ 

HoUaday  Collegiate  InaUtate 5 

De  Lancey  School 

Pawling  Xnatitate 


Stamford  Seminary 

The  Old  School  for  Boya  . 
Cary  Female  Seminary. . . 
St.  Angostine'a  School . . . 
St  Bamabaa  School 


Greentown  Academy 

Portsmouth  Yonng  Ladies* 
Putnam  Seminary 


Baker  Citj  Academy  . 


Seminary . 


Bethellnstitnte.. 
Female  Seminary . 


Cedar  Hill  Seminary . 
Lake  Shore  Seminary . 
Penn  Hall  Academ 
Hiss  D.  B.  Burt^sl 


Classical  Academy 

Herrill's  Academic  School 

Westtown  Boarding  School 

Prince's  Hill  Fami&  and  Day  School. . . 

Avery  Nonnal  Institute 

Lauderdale  Male  and  Female  Institute. 
Tannehill  College 


Hopewell  Academy . 


Macedonia  Academy 

Canfield  School 

Presbyterian  Grammar  and  High  School 
Fairmonnt 


McHinn    County   Agricultural    and 

Scientific  SchooL 

Alamo  Select  School 

Guadalupe  College 

Leesburg  Academy 

St  Philip's  Church  School < 

Dnpont  Academy 

Carroll  College 

Avenue  Select  School 

Toong  Ladies'   French  and  English 

Bosiding  and  Day  SchooL 
Washington  Female  Seminary 


Montana  Collegiate  Institate  . 
St  Michael's  College 


Vineland,lir.J.. 
Waterfoid,K.J. 


Almond,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

Lewisboro',  N.  Y 

»ew  York,  N.  Y.  (18 
E.  Slat  street). 


New  York,  K.Y. 


Oneid%K.Y... 
Pawling,  N.Y.  . 


Stamfoi^N.Y.... 
Yonkers,N.Y.... 

Cary,N.C 

New  Berne,  K.C.. 
Wilmington,  N.  C . 
Greentown,  Ohio.. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio . 
ZanesTillcOhio... 


Baker  City,  Oreg ... 


Bethel,  Greg 

Greensbnrg,  Pa. 


MtJoy,Pa 

North  East,  Pa... 
PennHall,  Pa... 
Philadelphia»Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Scranton,Pa 

Street  Road,  Pa 

Barrington    Centre, 
S.L 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Durhamville^enn . . 
Gaineeboro',  Tenn. .. 

Lincoln,  Tenn 


Near  McEensiet  Tenn 
Memphis,  Tenn ... 
Memphis,  Tenn . . . 
MofEat,Tenn 


Mouse  Creek,  Tenn . 

San  Antonio,  Tex  1 .. 

Seguin,Tex 

Leesburg,  Va 

Kichmond,  Va 

Dupont,Wis 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C . .. 
Washington,  D.  C . . . 

Washington,  D.  C . . . . 

Deer  Lodge,  Mont 

Ter. 
Santa  F«,N.M6Z.... 


Closed. 
CkMed. 

Building  now  used  for  district  aoliooL 
Closed. 

Closed.      

See  Table  Ym. 

Principals  of  these  schools  focmed  a 

limiMd  partnership    for   one  year 
[    fhnn  February,  1880. 
Closed. 
Closed;  being  succeeded  by  Pawling 

Seminary. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Superseded  by  Cmry  High  SchooL 
Temporarily  dosecL 
Only  a  parochial  schooL 
Not  known. 
Closed. 
See  Putnam  Classical  Instltotei  iden- 

ticaL 
Not  now  in  operation;  building  used 

for  common  schotd. 
Not  in  existence. 
Changed  to  Greensburg  Seminaryfior 

Young  Ladies  and  Young  Men. 
Closed. 

Proper^  sold  and  wcho&L  dosed. 
Suspended. 
Seelnstitute  ft>r  Young Ladiesi  idsA- 

ticaL 
Closed. 
Closed. 

SeeWesttown. 
Closed. 

See  Table  in. 

Closed. 

Buildings  destroyed  by  lire  Deoembe^ 

1870,  and  not  yet  rebuat 
Only  a  public  school  or  small  subserip> 

tion  school  held  in  the    building 

known  as  Hopewell  Academy. 
No  regular  MSMm  nor  principaL 
See  Table  XXuL 

Succeeded  by  Miss  Higbee*s  SchooL 
See  Mont  £agle;  change  in  name  of 

Dost  office. 
Closed. 

Only  a  small  elementary  sohodL 

Closed. 

Now  a  public  schooL 

Only  an  elementary  schooL 

See  Marion. 

Suspended. 

ChMcd. 

See  Osborne  Seminary. 

Name  changed  to  Washington  Colls- 

giate  Instttnte. 
Clooed. 

See  Chilstiaa  Brotfaers' GoOses. 
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Table  YII.— Ifemoranda. 


Name. 


Looatk)!!. 


BemBrkB. 


Golden  Academy 

Norwich  Free  Academy  . 

Bethlehem  Academy 

Lvnnland  Institnte 

Hebrun  Academy 

Oirls*  High  School 

Private  Latin  School 


Sudo^old  G<illf!g1&to  Inailtate  , . . . .<^..... 

W  art^^D  Aca4f!Joy ....._.,....*,...... 

Prill e (•'ton  CoIle>g«  "Pt^-^tktut^ty  School  .... 
Mr.  Ktauf^B  School  .,...   ..„.,,„.,,,.., 

Atitbaii  UriuiitDiLr  School    - -^  - 

lirk^aLn  Brothers'  Pr^pafatory  Sclentlflc 


MilnorHall ^..., 

Easton  Claasical  and  Hathematioal  School. 

"The  mU"  School 

Lapham  Institute 

St.  Mary*8  Inetitate 

Hanover  Academy 

JaneBTllle  Claasical  Academy.*. 


Oolden,  Colo 

Norwich,  Conn 

Slisabethtown,  Ky 

Olendolo.  Ky 

Hebron,  He 

Boston,  Haas 

Boston,  Ma8a.(80Charlea 

street). 

Springfield,  Hass 

Wobnm,  Mass 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

NewYork,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (1287 

Broadway). 
Cleveland,  Ohk> 

Gambier,  Ohk> 

Easton,  P&. 

Pottstown,  Pa 

North  Scitoate,  K.  I 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Taylorsville,  Va 

Janesvflle,  w  ia 


Closed. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

Not  strictly  a  preparatoryaehooL 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

Divided  into  three  branches: 
Brooka  Kindergarten  (Table 
Y) ;  Brooks  School  (for  girla) 
(Table  YI):  Brooka  Mffitafy 
Academy  (Table  Til). 

No  information  received. 

No  information  receired. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

See  Table  VL 

No  information  received. 

Sacceeded  by  JanesviUe  i&»gB*^ 
Academy  (see  Table  Yl). 
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List  of  inatituHans  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  from  which  no  information  has 

been  received. 


liTiuafl. 


Z^Dcatiaiu 


C  cntcnaij  Initltiite  __*.--  ^ . . 
ScbcjcJl  for Girla., -,.-,,.,,. -- 

Grrtivn  nail ..... 

Yrinitg  Litdlc«*  Infttitatfv  ^  *  -  * . 
5fiie#AU   C*j11ubo    for    Yotiiig 

Liuljeftt 
Bruit  born  Mimoaio  FetD^Cu]' 

l^gi'. 
TIfiniTK«D  Female  CcillRfru  -  - , . 
LutDpkiu  Miiwiiiic  FemalfiCDl- 

CliR>nkeeB*ptlBtFeuialo  Col-  I 

leu.**.  I, 

Tlliaoia  FPTnttlo  C«lk^^n  . ,  .^ . ^. 

Ffitjciifi  Cnllp^i^  at  ludiaEia ' 

St.  Marj'H  AQJtjdt<!i£ik  luHtitDtu. 

Mt  Fkaeutit  Fi'^mnLlfi  Sominnry 
>VftTT€ij€Jnlcs  Fi:*  Dial  i^  Colleen  ^^ 
Bodlh  Kc;atu«ky  Fetmilts  Col- 
lege. 
Cbnht  Cbmrti  Sfrniiipry  - . . .  p  . 
I/fttU(*Ti!lt'  FLUiJiih*  IfwrnlHary  ., 
Cedar  Tlhitr  Frtoulf*  Collr  fir*. .  ^ 
Tb«  Mifl.i{?^  N^vrrisj'  ScijiKijV .-_. 
FrediTJclt  rutnnl<3  Seminary  ,. 
0tfB4  CoUniiifiiBtci  Jnatitat** .... 
Yonng  Lftdk'fi'  Sutnlnarj'  and 
Collegiatti'  liiHtitnLu. 

FelD Alf^  CoUc^fj 

Woodlfttid  College  .^- - . * 

Claj  SeiDiiiar J. ««*....* ., 

IvyHaJl... 

SLMiiT^anall 

Frpebofd  TdULUg  Ladiea'  Scm* 
liuLry. 

Bi4ac«Tn  Ini*tltnt^> ._,- 

Athvumian  Bcmiiiary  «.,...... 


BaiTimoii!i>ld.  Alsu 
FlirQunii^tus,  Cono, 
New  Hareu,  Coim. 
WiDd«or,  Cynn* 
FuiHAindinm,  FUu 

CoviMf^km,  Go. 

HaniiltdDi  Gfte 
LftiDjikiu,  Ga* 

Home,  Go. 

jAeltftonTille,  nL 
Gtie^iMipflfltJc^  Ind, 
SL  Mary'ii  uf  ibe 

WtKKlSf  Ind* 
Mt  PleAaftnt,  tow* 
Georff«!t*wii,  Kv* 
HopklniiTmcv  l!y* 

Lexin^oD^  Ky* 
X>otiLiivUlr»  Ky. 
Woodbura,  ^t, 
13iUtimoriT«  Md* 
I-Yoderlrk,  Md. 
Wiircf.^«t*r.  MaiA. 
Maaroe,  Mith* 

Iiidci^otidi'QC^o,  Mo. 
LilM^rtT,  ilo. 
Brrdff<?tuTi,  K.J. 
Butiin^tim.  N.  J. 
Fro* bold,  X.  J* 

Tri(*ntoB,  K.  J. 
Brw»klyti,XT. 


Niaie. 


St.  Ctane^a  Acjidemy  ,  __  _, 

Engliflb.  Prcneb,  ood  Genni;ui 

Day  SchooL 
Punn^ikeiiopaio  Female  Ai^'^ 

emy. 
JudAou  CoUe^^e ..i ...... 


Eutey  SemtnaTy .  -. - . 

f^imontim  FemiRtts  College -«.. 
Mtu  Aatium  Young  Ladlc^«^ 

Iiifi.titat«. 
At'-afk-my  of  Kotro  Beuafi. ,  -  - 
€TbF»K*r|p  lujttjltitci ............ 

Pt^nusylT-anla  Female  Colleffo 
Col  U^liv  II  ill  (Jnllei)J<S  .»*,...,., 

ColuroliSa  F^-miilti  C«lif*g«i 

Dive  Wi?«t  Ft^malo  Call<?gp  -*, 
ErowTisTillo  Ft'tnftli^  CoUeg«. . 
ColuDibiii  .^tkctDSPum  -.*,,*.* 
C'olrjmblu  Femulo  lusntitnte  ,, 
Lft  Gran  fro  Fi^nmik-  College... 
St*to  Fomalti  Cc>]Is't;o  ,...„. 
AtUMtitiCu'lk'igiiitif  Fi^ initio  In- 

fltttute. 
Dfldlsii  Fpoiale  Collpt;!}  ..*..*. 
GalTiJfttaii  Fomalfj  Hig^li 

GoJ  iad  CoJlojge , . .  . , . . 

Pt'terwborit  Fymaln  ColloiEO'.. 
Auifanta  FrtnAlin  Semiiuary  ,, 

Momrt  lDitllut« 

VlTjdtiiaB^BuildliiBtitiite  ... 
PiLtko^rabtirg  Fotuala  Acad^ 
amy. 


Laratloo* 


Buffilft,  K.  T. 
Ki^w  York,  X*  r* 

(2*^2    MudlBon 

avenue). 
New  York,  :N.Y* 

Ponffbkeenata. 

K.Y* 
Hcxidiir  »  Q  o  V  { 1 1 13 , 

K*C. 
KJileiijb,  K.  C* 
Stalf«TUJe,  N.  C, 
Cincinimti,  OIlLo, 

PbllftdelphUi,  Pa* 
PJiikdelt*hlii,  Pifc. 
Plttaburgb*  Pa. 
Ywrk,  Pa. 
ColnEubia,  S^  0, 
Due  Weat,  S.  G. 

OolaiLibtjK,  Ti  ijn, 
ColuTijl>ia,  T<  iiu. 
La  Gmuge,  Tcnii. 

Aiuttn,  Tex. 

Dalbis.  Tex. 
G»lve4t4Tnt  Tei. 

GoIIjwITpx. 
Pi^iprabtire,  Ya, 
Stnnnron,  Va. 

Staiiutou,  Va. 
i^rktrsburg,    W* 
Y». 


Table  VIII. — Memoranda, 


Name. 

Location. 

Bemarka. 

Leziogton  Female  College 

Shelby  vUle  Female  College 

"WeftlevMi  Female  Oolleffe  -  r . ,  r  , .  r 

Lexington,  Ky 

ShelbyvillcKy 

Mnrfreesboro',  N.C  .. 

BaleightN.C 

Closed. 

Name  changed  to  Stuart's  Female  College. 

Bnil  dings  which   were   bnrned    are   in 

process  of  reerection,  September,  1880. 

Institution  removed  to  Oxford,  and  name 

Baleigh  Female  Seminary 

changed  to  Oxford  Female  Seminary. 
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Table  ISL— Memoranda, 


Kame. 


Looation. 


Kfflnftrln. 


College  of  Individnal  Instniotioii. 

Illinois  Agrioultaxal  College 

Algona  College 

Baptist  CoUege 

Creighton  College..: 

Bichmond  College 

Geneva  College 

Palatinate  College 

Pio  Nono  College  and  Teachers' 
Seminary. 


Evanston,  111 

Irvington,  Hi. .4... 

Algona,  Iowa 

Louisiana,  "Mn ..... 

Omaha,  Kebr 

Richmond,  Ohio  ... 
West  Geneva,  Ohio 

Myerstown,  Pa ... . 
St.  Franois,  Wis... 


Sospended  during  1979;  no  notice  of  its 

reopening  during  1880. 
BeonpmisM  under  name  of  JrviagtMi 

College. 
Suspended. 
Closed  in  1879,  but  was  reorcanixed  in 

1880  as  the  Louisiana  CoUege;    see 

Table  VL 
Name  changed  to  Creightoa  University. 
Suspoided. 
Superseded  by  Northwood  Normal  and 

Collegiate  Institute,  Northwood ;  see 

Table  VI. 
A  preparatory  school ;  see  Table  YIL 
See  Tables  m  and  IV. 


CoUegesfrom  wliicK  no  information  Ka9  daen  rooeivod. 


Name. 

Location. 

Name. 

LocatSco. 

Arkansas  College 

ChrlstianCoUege  of  theState 
of  California. 

BatesviUcArk. 
Santa  Rosa,  CaL 

Santa  Ynez,  CaL 

Dixon,  HL 
Mendota,Ill. 

Bedford.  Ind. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Humboldt,  Iowa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Christian  University 

Westminster  College 

Lincoln  Colleee 

Canton,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 

College  of  Our  Lady  of  Gua- 
dalupe. 

Bock  Kl^r  University 

Evangelisch-Lutherisohes 
Collegium. 

Bedford  College 

Urflversity  of  Notre  Dame 
da  Lac. 

Nebraska  College 

NebraakaCity.Nebr. 
WeaverviUe,  N.  a 
SagaOhia 

WeaverviUe  CoUege 

McCorkle  College:. 

Xenia  College 

Xenia,  Ohio. 

Ursinus  Col&ire. ........... 

Freelaad.  P&.  (Col- 

New  Castle  College 

King  College  ...7! 

legeviUeP.O.). 
New  Castle.  Fa. 
Beech  Grove,  Temn. 
Woodbury,  Tenn. 
BrownsvillflLTex. 

Salado,  Tex. 

St.  Bonaventure's  College. . . 
Humboldt  CoUese 

WoodburyCollege 

St  Joseph's  College 

Henderson  Male  and  Fe- 
male College. 
Salado  College 

College  of  the  Immaoulate 

Conception. 
Mt.  St.  Marys  CoUege 
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Table  XI. — Memorandum. 


Name. 

Location. 

B«mark8. 

Swe<ll8h  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Knoxvillo,  HI 

See  Swedish- American  Anagari  College  and  Miauoa- 
ary  Insdtnte;  no  aession  held  from  September. 

List  of  iMtituHons  from  which  no  information  has  been  receivod. 


Name. 


Location. 


Imlkna  Conf^Teiie*  Theolojci*^  ;^  I  >^:':>  i  aiary - 

ll'hooioji^cal  Seitiloa.rr  of  iha  riuU-uL-aut  JBpiacopal  Chorch  in  the 
Di<iiieae  of  KoDtni^'ky. 

Theologteal  depiHtmeiil,  Ke w  OHpaim  Universjjty 

Theoto^Cffll  Scuool  of  W««tiiiiiiAtcir  College 

Dii  LiiiKT^r  Bivinitir  SchtMiL..^...^**^.. 

Mt  Si,  Matj-'R  SefCLUiarjp -. 

ClitiAtlLohLii  BllduD  ^-  Atiat  alt  dor  M  <  ri  noniten 

*rhei}lQmc4l  ikpai  tuiitrnt  of  Uraiims  College 

8U  Mionftt?ra  Si^tuinarj* ^„ 

6t  Juhii'i  'ibeologicAi  Seiiiiiiary  ._ 


Bareilly.  Ind. 
Lonia^dlle,  Ky. 

N<^w  Orlejma^  La. 
FnltoQ,  Mo. 

CiJirJiinjiti  Ohkj. 

WiicU  worth.  Ohift 

P^■t■IAnd,  P«i.,  (CoUegtTillBi  P.  0.). 

PittrttiurcK  Pa- 

Ncrfalk,Ta. 
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Table  XIV. — Part  1. — Summary  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  for  the  year  1880.a 


1 

* 

Nomber  rejected. 

\ 

On  what  aoooont. 

States  and  Territories. 

g 

Fop  deficiency  in— 

1 

1 

>k 

! 

i 

AlAl>ama        

5 
3 
0 

1 
0 
1 
0 

4 
6 

1 

1 
3 
8 
1 
3 
5 
2 
1 
8 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 

11 
2 
6 
0 

15 
8 
8 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

2 
11 

A 

0 
0 
0 

3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 

% 

0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
4 
3 
1 
4 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

A  'ICanSM       ......  -^.rr-r-»rr-r -- 

California 

Colorado            -.  ---.-  ............... 

L.     .. 

1 

Delaware......... 

......  ..-...) 

Plorida      .          

.,:::.:.::::':..::. 

Qeonria  .  . 

1 
2 

Ulioois 

1 

Indiana               

"i 

1 

1 

Iowa.................................. 

Kansas ................... ............ 

1 

TTAfifrnnlrv     _   -    .    

1 

2 

1 

1 

^ 

5 

Lionisiana ,,,.,,,,,^^. 

Maine 

Maryland 

""i* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Massachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

TVfiasonrf' 

,         1 

Nebraska  

1         * 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

I.. 1 

New  Joraev ........................... 

New  York. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

2 

2 



J 

Pennsylyania 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 

ii 

i        3 

Bhode'lsland 

1 

Sonth  C«iTOUn«»- ^.---..,^^»,r,„--,,^x.. 

...... 

Tennessee 

2 

1 

Texas 

I 

Vermont.. 

Virginia 

••""1 

WflitVirglpla-, 

1 

'                1 

Wisconsin..... 

Arizona 

:::::.i 

Dakota 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho 

j 

Montana. 

......... 

New  Mexico 

;;;;:;;;:;;  1 :::; 

Utah 

ITAJihlngt^n 

, 

"Wyoming 

Foreign 

!i"::i:::::: ::;::; 

At  large 

1 



Total 

100 

73 

86 

2 

8 

14 

21 

14 

18 

If 

a  A  comparison  of  this  summary  with  that  given  ia.  the  Keport  of  the  Commisskmer  of  Edncatkin  fior 
1879  will  show  them  to  be  identical ;  the  summary  is  correctly  presented  for  1880,  and  was  inadTertc«t)y 
reported  from  West  Point  as  for  1879. 
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Table  XIY.— Pabt  2,^  Summary  of  examinaUanB  for  adnUishn  to  the  United  States 
I^avaZ  Academy  for  the  year  1880. 


1 

1 

i 

Knmber  rc^Jected. 

& 

On  what  aoconnt. 

States  and  Territories. 

For  doflclenoy  in— 

1 

! 

1 

O 

« 

Alft^Minll.  ........ .....r^.TTrr—T 

Arki^nffAA,^ 

'.'.'.'... 

CallfomiA 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

Colorado.. •••••••....... ••««••••-•*••« 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Connectloat.... 

Dolawsre 

Xlorid* 

Georgia •—. 

■  2 
8 
8 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

...... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Illhi<3B. 

Indiana 

1 

1 
1 

Iowa... ......................... ...... 

1 

Kansas \ 

Kentucky 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

'"*2* 

liOnistana . . . . . ............... .-.»^-t».. 

Haine 

Maryland 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

2 
6 

2 

2 
8 

Miflsoiin 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

1 

1 

1 

!Now  Hamnshire ...................... 

Xew  Jersey........................... 

Kew  York 

6 
5 

7 

4 
8 
6 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

North  Carolina 

Oliio    

1 

8 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Khodo Island  . .^i.. 

Tennessee  .......••....•.....•••..•••. 

1 
2 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

Texas 

Vermont.... .............. ............ 

Virginia  ............................. 

2 

2 

West  Virgixda 

Wisconsin 

2 

1 

"T -"::: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AHzOn^-xx      -rrxT ^^-^rT---rf,---^-r. 

Dakota 

IMstriot  of  Colombia 

Idaho 

Montana 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washinirton . ......................... 

Vf  VOmin  If  t  .........-............* -r  .  T  .  1- r 

Foreign 

At  large.— 

1 

' 

Total 

87 

43 

24 

4 

2 

12  1      19  1      10 

12 

aNot  examined  in  this  branch. 
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Table  XV.— Part  1,— Degrees  conferred  in  1880  hy  univerBitie$t  eoUeges,  edmUfSe 


[The  following  are  the  ezplanfttions  of  abbreyiatioiiB  nsed  in  Part  1  of  this  table:  L.  B^  Baebalor  «f 
of  Science;  B.  C.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering;  C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer;  B.  Agr..  Bacbelor  of  Agti- 
Kinins  Engineer;  D.  £.,  Dynamic  Engineer;  B.  Arch.,  Bachelor  of  Architecture;  Ph.  B.,  Bachdorof 
D.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  1^.  D.  S^  Doctor  of 

NOTS.— 0  Bhowa  th»t  no  degrees 


Institatloni  and  looa^na. 


AUclusea. 


AIld«^ti««9' 


L^tXtsm* 


A.B.      ^IL 


1 
t 

A 
4 

It 
A 
7 

a 

Q 
19 
11 
12 
U 
14 
15 
16 
17 
U 
lit 
2Q 

22 

'a 
n 

25 
2(» 

21) 
30 
31 

afj 

34 
3.1 
30 
37 
M 
SO 
4u 
41 
42 
4^ 
44 
45 

4a 

47 
4£i 


A^cnUnml  an^  M«ob™ipjil  CfttlcE^i,  Anborn,  Ala. 
gauthcTD  UTjlvtiifiiity ,  GreenfibO'iti',  Ala  ._.,.*..*..., 
Howftnl  C  ollofti,  Mftrii>n.  A  la  ..„,.--.--*,.** ,,,  -  ^ . 

University  of  Alabama,  Tu»cii!aqfiik,  AIa — ^., 

Ctktkti  HillCoUegn,  BuoartlMjro*.  Ark. ......  -   ...,,,,< 

ArkaniftA  InchiBtrLo]  Unlreraity^  FjiTretwsviU«i^  Ark  - 

Jii'tlFHi^n  ninilvi''rHity,  JrtdH{inla^  Ark  ..... 

Bt.  Johii'H  ("otltjigu  uf  ATkyiiaa?«,  Little  Rm;k,  Ark... 

CoFlege  of  St,  Auffii9tiiR\  IlptiiciiH  Cal  -  * . .  ^ -,-, 

Univfimity  cif  Cnlifcimki,  UHrkf ley,  Col 

Pierofe  C I  iVi^tian  Col  Itsjji?,  Colkge'  C  it v,  Cal  ,**,..,.- 
St.  IponUas  Colli?pr*^,  Sam  Frnnciat-o,  tal ........  — 

BantA  CLoitti  UollogRi,  Sant-a  Clara^  CulI  .,.....- . . . 

Univt'DJity  of  thfr  Pacilflc^  Bautii  Clara,  Cal  .„....„, 

Psciflc  Mt^tbi>t}ii*t  Cglli^sa  Santji  linsa^  Cal 

Waahingtijii  Colh^j^c,  Wnjthtni^^iD  Corner^  Cal ...,. 
neN|ieriid  Coll<''^cs  Wyodlftnd,  Cal  „  ,^  **„_.,...  ^ , , 

Yftlo  CoUf  p'.  New  Iliiv«itt,  Cquh  . , ^  ^  ^ 

BdawftTH  Cullerfftt  Newark^  Dol ., . . 

UiiivuFeity  of  G-WJrgia,  Athcnfi,  Ga.^^i..^ *.*,_,. 

AtiaDtii  Univt-r^ity,  AttantJi,  Oa  .,.,,,..„„„.—.. . 

Slcrt'^pr  U jiiv**ral ty^.  ^Iacod,  Oa ., 

Pio  Nooo  College'  Ma^tm,  G-a.  ,,.,,,...*.,*„.,,..... 

Emory  Colk*(;o,  ( J jtVml,  Oa ^  — 

Abingdon  CoMdj^y,  AbinjErflon,  m  .... .....,, 

neibljtii:  Golkjj;!?',  Abiiij^aon,  HI.. ,„.,...„,.».,, 

IlUnf>k  WosIoyjLD  CTulrptHir.y,  BlrKjtnia^iJti.  111.^... 

8L  Viatfiiur'a  Colb-jifv  L^iurbbfmais  G-rove,  III 

CartliftKO  CoJb'si?,  Cart  ban*',  HI ,...*.,...„.., 

Unl vi?rj:ii ty  of  C b icn [;n,  C bic^ugo.  HI ---. 

Enreka  Cfjllego.  Eiirtka,  111  ....... * , * . 

Xortbw4'flt*ini  rnivi^niit.v.  EvMiston,  HL-..,,.^.-,. 

KwJTiiT  l."t^]I(•i;^^  Kwini;,  lU   .--- ~-- -. 

Knox  CuUi'i:;''.  G:\K'nburfi,  HI.,,,.,, ,.... ... 

l.tmt  ^  1 11 T*^  I  ^11  i  V  r-  rn  i  J  y .  Ti'UU'^bnntT  HI  -'---- .-.,., 

Liik  ti  Fn !  1  ■  a  I  r  n  i  V  *  >t">H  j  ty ,  Lake  Forea t,  111 

MoKt'i L  1.1 1 '  1'  C 1 '  11 1 ' in\  Li "boTioii ,  ni  . , , — ....  * ^  > .... . 

Liucolij  I 'iiiviTjiiiy,  I^incoln,  IlL....».. ^.--.., 

MoiniMKirb  Cn.!!.  u^l'.  .M  on  month,  lU. ....._.^-. 

Kurlljui -,(.'01  t'<il]<'^i\  JC HpoTvillfs,  ill -*..*..- 

Cbci^b'UK'^k  t.'ollf'Ki',  Qximcj^  III.. ....^....,-.. ,.., 

Sliuj-tkirColl^^-K,  ripiHT  Alton,  Dl.... ...*.. 

Illlfiotji  IiKbihtriijI  TTnivf^raitv,  Orbiiliia,  HI........*. 

W.'^tfit'ld  Cotb^>:*!,  Woflttliihf,  111.,.- , 

^Vln  jitoti  CoUl'K**,  WhofttUD,  HI.  ,,,,,, ...,,.......-, 

ItidLLiifiii  I'ltivr^rfliltVi  BloocplnpttoiJ,  Infl-, . -...-.*%-. - 

Wiib ij* h  C ol  1 1' ^i%  Oraw foitl e v ill m,  Ind 

Fr*itj  klin  C  itlkco,  Frnnkl  in,  Lm  d  -,.,,*..,..* , . . , 

Indnijui  Anbury  rnlvefgity,  Grtjencaiitlo,  Ind-...., 

llan«.vt'r  CitUi'KO,  Hunoviiri  Ind  ... >.-..,...-.,. 

H  Bf i# vil  1p  t Jul  vcrsily ,  Hart  e  vi  1  lo,  I  od ....... , 

a  "Bficbi'lor  of  mdentJllc  npTiiTjltono;" 
b  Int'bulMrt  I  d<-'iriT.'t>  of  '"  gtudua  o**^ 
e  Uvj^tnrn  tiOt  Sipt'OifliHl. 

d  ^'Mitttri'MJi  id'  .^fmn'^." 

4  These  arc  "biK^btdur  of  oacr«d  tbooloB7' 


20 

ai 
I 

so 

12 
3 

M 

4 
8 
13 
2 

ce 

G 
S33 

e 
1» 

25 
9 

d27 
6 

13 

20 
3 

n 
m 

10 
110 

e& 
m 
n 

13 
7 

i« 

7 

is 

n 

1 

# 

20 

£0 

0 

24 

7 

» 


..«. 


/  Imcltidc*  3  D.  C.  L  and  3  M.  I» 
a  *"■  Efu^bclor  of  chooitcal 
n  Qononuy  dejct^e  of 
1 ' '  MaBlnr  of  hhuIo." 
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and  other  professional  sckooU,  and  by  schools  for  the  superior  instmotion  of  women. 

Letters;  A.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Art«:  A.  M.,  Ka«ter  of  Art«:  Sc.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Science;  Sc.  M..  Haiiter 
oaltnre;  B.  M.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Mininfi:  Eogineerins;  M.  £.,  Micfaig  EoKineer;  C.  Sl  M.  E.,  Civil  and 
PhilosoDhy;  Ph.  I).,  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  Mus.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Mnsic;  Mus.  D.,  Doctor  of  Music; 
Dental  Surgery;  Ph.  G.,  Oradoate  in  Pnarmaoy ;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 

conferred;  ....  indicates  none  retained. 
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>2  are  '* bachelor  of  English  literature"  and  1 

"mistress  of  English  literature." 
k  "Master  of  philosophy." 
I  Conferred  on  examination. 
m  Degrees  conferred  in  the  Union  College  of  Law. 
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n  2  are  ad  eundom  degrees. 

0  These  are  "laureate  of  English  literaturo.^ 

p  2  are  "master  of  letters." 
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Table  XV.— Part  1.— D^^tvm  io^fymi  m 
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Griswold  College,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa 

Iowa  College,  GrinnelL  Iowa 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indlanola,  Iowa 

State  University  of  lo wa,  Towa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  Wesley  an  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaluosa,  Iowa 

Penn  College,  OHkaloosa,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella,  Iowa 

Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa 

St.  Benedict  s  College,  Atchison,  Kftns 

Baker  University,  £ildwin  City,  Kans 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans 

Lane  University,  Lecompton,  Kans  ..  

Kansas  State  Agricultaral  College,  Manhattan,  Kans 
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Bates  College.  Xewlston,  Mo 
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1  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass 

a  Includes  I  honorary  M.  D.  e  "  Normal  graduate.*" 

b  Degrees  not  specified.  / ' '  Mistress  of  science.' 

'  Bfichelor  of  veterlnsry  medicine."  g  **  Bible  graduate^'-^ 
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Table  XV.— Part  \,^Dtgree9  amferrtd  ta 
NOTB. — 0  shows  that  no  degrees  vere 


Institutions  and  locations. 
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]-^iTiiH,.nrM  r'p.ih,.-.  Fft^novi'P,  N.  H 

Ni  ..     '  1  :^(«  of  Ai^ncnItDrM  lud  the  Mechanic 

Art«,  ilAU'^\<i;  2*.  ^t 

Stevens  Institute  of  Teobnoloj^y,  Soboken,  N.J 

Rntj^ers Collogo, New  Bmnswick.N.  J 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J 

Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandiue,  N.  Y 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y 

Canisins  College,  Bnfialo,  N.  Y 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y 

HamUton  College,  Clinton.  N.  Y 

Ehnira  Female  College,  Elmira,N.Y 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

College  o  1  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  N.  Y 

CoUege  of  the  C ity  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y  
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York,N.Y.     - 

Manhattan  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  N.  Y , 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

a  2  are  •  *  master  of  philosophy."  h  Conferred  on  examination. 

b  "Pharmaceutical  chemist.*'  %  1  is  "master  of  literature." 

c  "Master  of  philosophy."  4  4  degrees  not  specified. 

d  Degrees  not  specified.  k  Includes  3  commercial  diplomas. 

«  • '  Master  of  accounts. "  i  6  are  "  bachelor  of  pedagogics  "  and  8  are  **  prtn- 

/  Number  ordained  during  the  year.  oipal  of  pedagogics." 

g  Number  of  graduates  in  theology. 
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m  3  Are  "topofrraphical  engineer." 
n  ' '  EnfEineer  of  mines. " 
o  Includes  3  conferred  on  completion  of  normal 

course. 
p  "  Mechanical  engineer." 
9  1  is  "doctor  of  science." 


r  Includes  2  ex  gratia  degrees. 

9  Includes  1  ad  eundem  degree. 

( Conferred  on  examination. 

u  **  Engineer  of  mines." 

r  18  are  LL.  B.  cum  Liude. 

to  BeceiTed  the  Cooper  nie^  — 
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Table  XV.— Part  1,— Degrees  conferred  in 
Note.— 0  shows  that  no  degrees  veto 
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Georgetown  TjDiversity,  Georgetown,  D.  C 

Columbian  University,  Washinston,  D.  C 

Gonzaga  College,  Washington,  D.  C , 

Ho  waro  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

National  Deaf-Mate  College,  Washington,  D.  C 

University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  Wash.  Ter 
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M  is  "bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering"  and  1 ' 
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1880  hy  univerHHes,  coUegeSf  4^. — Continued, 
conferred ;  . . . .  indicates  none  retomed. 


Science. 

Philoeophy. 

Art. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

ScB. 

ScM. 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

< 

4 

H 

J 
^ 

<1 

(^ 
N 

4 

Pd 

n 

n 

p 

« 

CO 

p 

* 

C) 

d 

tt 

»5 

(4 

p5 

d 

P 

;^ 

a 

p 

p 

^ 

p 

s 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

i 

S 

§ 

1 

S 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1" 

i 

1 

1 

1 

g 

g' 

S" 

8 

a 

s 

a 

s 

3 

3 

§ 

§ 

8 

8 

a 

8 

8 

8 

s 

8 

8 

8 

S 

§ 

A 

» 

a 

a 

A 

3 

3 

fl 

a 

a 

5 

W 

s 

tS 

a 

w 

a 

fl 

.9 

a 

w 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ly 

18 

i» 

20 

31 

22 

33 

24 

sa 

26 

27 

38 

39 

30 

31 

7 

8 

52 

32 

.... 

27fl 

7 



•^ 

el 

278 

1 

270 

2 
1 

?8a 

8 

?81 

?8? 

1 

<i10 

/14 

?8'! 

1 

1 

284 

? 

•»85 

c  Honorary  degree. 

d  Includes  4  degrees  not  specified. 


s  Number  of  certificates  in  theology. 
/Includes  one  "B. M." 
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Table  XV.— Part  2,— Degrees  conferred  in  1880  by  professional  acAooZ^  not  connectei 
vfiih  universities  and  colleges. 

[The  following  are  the  cxplanatioiis  of  abbrevlatfons  need  In  Part  2  of  thia  table :  D.  B.,  Baclielor  of 
Divinity;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity  :M-  D..  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.  D.  8.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Sorgery; 
Ph.  6.,  'Graduate  in  Pharmacy ;  LJl  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 


Institutions  and  locations. 

a 

Theology. 

Medicine.     |    Law. 

Q 

i 

6 

i 
§ 

• 

i"  i 

s   s 

5.| 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

r 

1 

SCHOOLS  OF  THBOLOGT. 

dejza,  Ala. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland.  Cal 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  Ban  FnnciseD, 

Cal. 
Theological  Instltnte  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Ohicafi^  Theoloffical Seminarv.  Chicairo.  Dl  ,„-,,,,,,- 

08 

8 
6 

all 
M 

eU 
16 
a9 
a2 

dlO 

elO 

aS 

taa 

8 
15 
al 

6 

032 
OS 

ol2 
/26 

036 

5 

8 

ol2 

olO 

7 

k5 

olS 

03 
o6 

olO 

8 

o28 

04 

25 

f 

9 

8 
6 

8 

4 

...... 



.... 

L. 

5 

7 

•.. 

A 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  lU 

8 
1 

.... 

7 

Baptist  ITnion  Theological  Seminary,'  Morgan  Park,  111 
Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Bock  Island,  111 . . . 
FCansas  TheoloiricaT  Bchitol  Topeka.  Kans .....* 

R 

f) 

10 

Preston  Park  Theolojrical  6emiaMy,  Louisville,  Ky . . 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
Baniror  Th<M>1off1cal  Semfnarv.  BaniroT. Me.. t... ,.*.«. 

i 

11 



...  ' 

1? 

13 
14 

Andover  Theological  Seminar?,  Andover,  Mass  ...... 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass     .... 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre,Mass 

Bishop  Green  Associate  Mission  and  Training  School, 
Dry  Grove,  Miss. 

German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  Bloomfield, 
N.J. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J 

TheologicalSeminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  America,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

General  Theolo^cal  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Chur«h,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y .-.. 

St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y 

German  Lutheran  Seminary,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Union  Biblical  Seminarv  Davton. Ohio 

g 
IS 

.... 



^.. 

1R 

....!.... 

16 

....L... 

17 

5 

18 

1 

19 





?0 

1 

?1 

1... 

I 

Tf 

i 
1 

?rt 

::::,:::^^:: 

?4 

95 

5 
8 

26 

77 

United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Xenia, 

Xenia  Ohio. 
Theolo^cal  Seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

Church,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Theolo^cal  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  the  Beformed 

Churoh,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Church,  PhiladelpMa,  Pa. 
Theological  and  Normal  Institute,  Nashville,  Tenn . . . 
Riohmond  Inatitnte  Richmond,  va -- 

.... 

— . 

?8 

1 

?f) 

7 

1 

1 

80 

: 

81 

32 

33 

' 

84 

ical  Seminary,  Va. 
Nanhotah  Honae  Nashotah.  "Wis 

*■ 

35 

8 

1 

36 

Seminary  of  St.  Prancia  de  Sales,  St.  Francis,  Wis. .. 
Wayland  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C 

BCHOOLB  OP  LAW. 

Law  department.  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

•••• 

I 

• 

37 

38 

35 

.... 

a  Number  of  graduates  reported.  e  4  fhll  graduates  and  6  English  gi*dnatea. 

b  2  are  certificates  of  graduation.  /  20  diplomas  and  5  "bachelor  of  sacred  theokfy.* 

e  9  rcM^eivod  diplomas  only.  g  Number  of  priests  ordained. 

d  Degree  of  A.  M.  A  Number  receiving  diploi 
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Table  XV. — Part  2. — Degrees  conferred  in  1880  hyprofeesional  echooU,  ^c. — Continaed. 


Inatitations  and  locations. 

•S8 

Theology. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

1 

P 

OQ 
P 
P 

1 

6 
5 

^ 
d 

a 

P 

4 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

30 

School  of  Law,  ITniTenity  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
National  Uniyersity,  law  department,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICnfR. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama.  MobUe,  Ala 

Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal ... 
Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Ga 

83 
51 
27 

24 

7 

81 

M5 

6148 

10 

5 

c7 

el5 

cl3 

cll7 
cU 

56 
110 

66 

27 
17 
14 
41 
54 

142 
11 

<j28 

121 
42 
61 

196 
13 

25 

23 
13 
52 

41 
32 

50 
20 
100 
25 

6 
54 

6 

22 
48 
75 

33 
51 
a27 

40 

41 

42 

^ 

24 

7 

31 

615 

147 

10 

5 

6 

dl4 

12 

116 
43 
66 

110 
66 

27 
17 
14 
41 
54 

142 
11 

27 

121 
42 
61 

196 
13 

21 

20 
13 
52 

41 
32 

50 
e20 
100 

25 

6 
54 

6 

22 

48 
75 

43 

44 

45 

Southern  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Ga 

46 

Rash  Medical  College.  Chica»),Ill 

47 

Woman's  Medical  College  ofChicago,  Chicago,  HI. .. 

Medical  College  of  Eransville,  E vansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne  College  of  Medicine,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
Medical  College  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . . . 
Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Initian- 

apolis,  Ind. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Snrgeons,  Keoknk,  Iowa.. 

Kentncky  School  of  Medicine,  Louis viUe.  Ky 

Louisvllie  Medical  College.  LonisviUe.  Ky 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Medical  department,  University  of  Maryhmd,  Balti- 
more, Ma. 
Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit,  Mich 

m 

57 

58 

Kansas  City  Medical  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  Medical  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo  . 

St.  Louis  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Medical  department,  University  of  BuflUo,  BufiEUlo, 

BeUevie  Hospital  Medical  CoHege,  New  York.  N.  T. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Now  York  Infirmary, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

Miami  Medical  College.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

67 

Columbus  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

68 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

69 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.                                        ^         --» 

Medical  CoUego  of  the  BUte  of  Sonth  t^aroUna, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va 

70 

4 
5 

71 

7? 

California  Medical  College,  Oakland,  Cal  

73 

Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Chicago,  HI. 
American  Medical  College,  St.  Lonis,  Mo 

74 

...... 

75 

EclecUc  Medical  CoUege  of  New  York,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

76 

77 

Chicago  Horareonathic  College,  Chicago,  III    

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicazo.  Chicago,  HI . 
St.  Lonis  College  of  HomcDopathic  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Buflblo,  N.  Y 

New  York  HomoBopathic  Medical  College,  New  York, 

JS.  Y. 
New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Pnlte  Medical  CoUege,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

78 

79 

80 

81 

R? 

83 

84 

Horaosopathic  Hospital  Colleije,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

85 

a  Includes  10  "M.L." 

b  7  are  ad  eundum  degrees. 

0  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D. 


d  2  are  ad  enndnm  degrees. 
« Includes  1  ad  enndum  degree. 
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Table  XV.— Part  2.— Degrees  conferred  in  l&dO  by  prof eeeknuU  sckoohf  #v.— Continned. 


Institations  and  looationt. 

Theology. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

P 

1 

P 

f 

O 

(4    ^ 

•9  jl 

1 

d 

3 

41 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

86 

BCH00L8  OF  DBKTBTRT. 

Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Baltimore  College  of  Dt^ntal  Sarffery,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston  Dental  College,  Boston,  Mass 

aA 
53 
19 
28 
57 

18 
20 
520 
43 

11 
6 

3 
53 
19 

87 

88 

89 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  Kew  York,  N.  Y. . . . 
Pennsylvania  CoUege  of  Dental  Sorgery,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BCH00L8  6V  PHABMACT. 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  HI 

^ 

90 

67 

91 

... 

IR 

92 

Maryhmd  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. . . 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmaoy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

1 

20 
620 
43 

11 
e6 

— 1 — 

1 

93 
94 

:::;:;i:::: 

95 

...J.... 

96 



a  Includes  1  honorary  D.  D.  S.  61  received  a  certificate  of  proficiency  only, 

s  These  are  *' doctor  of  pharmacy.** 
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Table  XV. — Pari  3, — Degrees  oonf erred  in  1880  ty  echooU  for  the  superior  instruction  of 

women, 

[The  fbllowing  Me  the  explanations  of  abbreviations  used  in  Part  3  of  this  table:  A.B.,  Graduate  in 
Arts ;  A.  M.,  Mistress  of  Arts ;  B.  L.  A.,  Graduate  in  Liberal  ArtSi  K  L.,  Gradaate  in  Letters ;  M.  L.  A., 
Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts ;  M.  £.  L.,  Mistress  of  EDglish  Literature ;  M.  Ph.,  Mistress  of  Philosophy ; 
M.  P.  L.,  Mistress  of  Polite  Literature ;  B.  Sc.,  Graduate  in  Science ;  Mis.  Mua.,  Mistress  of  Music,  j 


All  dt^^gnoee. 

» 
■^ 

^ 
^ 

< 

-4 
i4 

^ 

^ 

44 

Pi 

8 

a 

1 

i 

1 

9 

a 

4 

a 

0 

T  1 

S 

0 

10 

11 

t!£ 

13 

T 

Fnion  FciuaIp  CoBeci?,  EnCiTila.  A  la. . . . 
Euni^vilLo  FemalB  CoOegt!.  Huntuvmo, 

Alft. 
Jmlwn  F(MBMl!>  Ttistitute,  ilaHuti,  Ala  „ 
Marion  IVmak;  SomliDfirv,  MhfUiii,  AIh., 
AJ.ibiiTnu  Central  f^Vimalc^  Culkg^t  Tn* 

ALibiinia  {.kmlVrcnce  Female  GoUcgCf 

Tiiskojjw,  Al*. 
WeslDvaji  l^(sm\i^ii  Cullege,  WilminfftoD, 

DeL 
Colutnbiis  Fi'roalis  Collo^p^Ctilambnft,  Ga, 
Andrew  Fiituiilt^  Colli,' m%  C  nth  hurt,  Ga, 

DaJton  Penmle  Cr4li.*p*\  Daltoti.  Gn 

UmtQtt  Futiuiln  Colkge,  FOTw^tk.  Ga  „ , 

IjiffiM,  &niiieST!1lr,  Ga, 
Se^iitijC'rn  Ffjmali*  Culled",  La  Granpf  .Ga. 
Wesloyau  Fi'niaUi  C«ll**ji!;t\  M4£HID,  G»,-* 
('(♦tk'pri  Tt'HiplL*,  '^t^wnati,  Ga  .......   ... 

0 

11 
12 

alO 

612 
2 

cm 

& 
10 

e 

d2i 
40 

a 

17 

0 

2 

£ 

5 

n 

31 
12 

4 

^  1 

0 

«5 
I 
0 

2 

7 

1 

8 

H 

+  .** 

lU 

10 

n 

Tl* 

1 

1% 

Ti 

33 

IQ 
B 

(t 

15 

2 

tft 

17 

17 

li 

Jat'kjm>tivEl1i^  FliUJiiltj  Ai^ituibiny  fjauk.-       *i  i 

in 

MiiviUtv  hl 

KcH'kfor^l  SiMuiTiRrT.  Bocrkford,  HI ...... . 

iJ*^  Pauw  Colk^(je,  Xtsw  Albuny,  Ind    ... 
ImtUM-ulnte  Conceptioii  AeiwTiiniy,  0a^ 

venportt  Itkwrk 
St  A^iithii  H  ScjininArv,  Iowa  CitT,  Io«A 

Kan  ft. 
Bawlki£  Gn!«n  Female  CkiUegt^  BowUng 

Clinton  Colli' ffo  Cliaton  Kv 

/17 
o4 

0 

a 
a 
s  ; 

11 

7 
{^ 

11 

p5 
30 
0 
12 

1 
ei 

4 

i 
4 
2 

4 

20 

1 

;•** 

.... 

1 

Tl 

'^ 

4 

.73 

^1 

0 
0 

5 

?4 

"Wl 

?n 

FraiLklin  Femnlis  C«Upkp,  Fwtnlilin,  Ky. 
Liberty  Female?  Crjlk^^o,  (IIjw^cqw,  Ky  .. 
Darijxbters  Cellei^o,  Ilarrudr^bti  r;r,  Kv    , . 
a.'tb^l  FemiiI©Cblle«o,  nt>pkiTiHvilbsKy 
Hi^nijjtoii  Fbiiaal&Culkgci,  Lciidn^t4iii.Kv 
Milk'THburic   Femalo  CoU&ge,  Millers' 

burif,  Ky* 
Ht.  SU  rliu(t  Female  C^llvge,  ML  Ster- 

UiiSL.  Ky. 
B«mrbcm  FeisiJib- CoUrgfl,  PatU, Ky . .... 
l^iiiiLiis  Fi'iniili'  Coll*  L^e,  KssMHi^lvllUvKy. 
8i  ioijw*  Hill  Si  booL  J^lnlln villi-, Ky  .... 
StiKirt'ft  FiHiiul(?<Ti!illt'i:i^,  Stji'lbyvilbp^Ky 
Stimiurul  Foiii ilk*  Cull I'fio,  StanfijnJ.  Ky*, 
Cedar  BlalF  Feniak^  Gollc^o,  Woodbum^ 

Silku>iin  FrmaJe  CoUegiate  Institutes 

Clinton,  La, 
yi  kiTiiitb'ltl  Ftuiiale  Cnlkge/MAnid^lf]  Jja 
M  itiiliuti  Fcmali^  CciUGi^e,  Mindcu,  Ln, , ,  - 
MiiU^  WosU'van  f^tnlpary  and  I'^mole 

CfiUet^i?,  KfTit'B  Hilh  Me, 
Wat<!rvllle  CUuidlcal  Institnte,  Wat€ir^ 

C9 

^ 

.-.J--- 

?A 

?n 

2 

& 

w 

7 

Hi 

0 
11 

3? 

HH 

M 

3 

S 

ftfl 

(1 

"^ 

M 

12 

37 

t 

M 

RO 

4 
4 

4(1 

2 

41 

1? 

.,„-, 

2 

421 

4 

a  With  the  degree  of  "  graduate." 

b  Includes  5  graduates  m  English  course. 

e  Dejrrees  not  specified. 

d  15  diplomas  for  completion  of  ftdl  Latin  and 

English  course,  9  for  completion  of  English 

course, 
e  11  m-Ailuates  in  classical  course,  0  in  English, 

2  in  music,  and  3  in  fine  art 


/8  were  graduates  in  classical  course  and  9  in 

musical  course. 
g  18  dojETees  conferred  on  completion  of  special 

course. 
h  Th»'  decree  of  D.  D. 
i"  Maid  of  arts." 
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Table  XV. — Part  3.— D«^rea  conferred  in  1880  by  eckooh,  ^ — Continued. 


Instltntions  and  locations. 

All  degrees. 

d 

^ 

p4 

< 
^ 
H 

i 

A 

» 

i 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ff 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

ti 

19 

IS 

44 

Baltimore  Female  €k>Uege,  Baltimore,  Md 
Cambridge    Female    Seminary,    Cam- 

bridge,  Md. 
Lutherrille  Female  Seminary,  Lather- 

ville,  Md. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Maaa 

Wellosley  College,  Wellceley.  Mass 

Bine  Mountain  Female  College,  Blue 
Mountain,  Misa. 

Central  Female  Xnatitnte^inton.  Miss. 

Franklin  Female  CoUege,HoUy  Springs, 
Miss. 

Meridian    Female  College,  Meridian, 
Miss. 

Union  Female  College,  Oxford,  Miss 

Chickasaw  Female  College,  Pontotoc, 
Miss. 

Lea  Female  College.  Smnmlt,  Miss 

Stephens  Female  College,  Colambia,Mo. 

Synodical  Female  College.  Fulton.  Mo.. 

Independence  Female  College,  Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

St.  Louis  Sem inary.  Jennings,  Mo 

Baptist  Female  College,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Centi-al  Female  College,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary,  Lex- 
ington, Mo. 

Hardin  College,  Mexico,  Mo 

4 
4 

a5 

al2 
38 
10 
a2 

a8 

4 

a2 

8 
66 

M 
3 
2 
6 

0 
60 
7 
2 

615 
7 

6 

al3 

7 

17 

al 

bli 
7 

68 

4 

7 

a6 

2 

ol5 

al2 

2 
4 

6 

el3 

/lO 

4 

4r> 

4 

4ft 

47 

48 

38 
6 

49 

5 

60 

61 

52 

4 

6r) 

64 

6 

t 

66 

1 

66 

1 

67 

2 

1    1 

68 

1 
6 

el 

6» 

60 

0 

61 

62 

1 

6 

!*•• 

63 

J 

64 

1 

65 

St  Joseph  Female  College,  St  Joseph, 
Mo. 

New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 
and  Female  College,  Tilton,  N.  H. 

Tilden  Ladies'  SenSnary,  West  Leba- 
non, N.  H. 

town,  N.J. 

Pennington  Seminary  and  Female  Col- 
legiate Instituto,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  near 
Albany,  N.T. 

Bulfalo  Female  Academy,  BuflWoJf.  T. 

Claverack  College  and  Hudson  River 
Institute,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

sie.N.Y. 
Thomasville  Female  College,  Thomas- 

viUe.N.C. 
Glendale    Female    College,  Glendale, 

Ohio. 
Granville  Female  College,  Granville, 

Ohio. 
HiUsboro'  Female  College,  Hillsboro* 

Ohio. 
AUentown  Female  College,  Allentown, 

Pa. 
Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 

Betlilehem,  Pa. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  Female  College,  College- 

ville,  Pa. 
Irving  Female  CoUege,  Mechanicsbnrg, 

Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Female  Colleg^  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Greenville  Female  College,  Greenville, 

S.  c. 

7 

66 

8 

8 

1 

67 

1 

68 

7 
16 

60 

1 

70 

i 

71 

i 

72 

7 

....|-.— 

73 

74 

<o 

a 

• 

75 

7 

76 

77 

1 

1 

1 

78 

79 

80 

2 

4 

4 

I 

81 

, 

82 

1 

...J.... 

83 

1 

8i 

-  —  I           ^ 

1 

a  Degrees  not  specified. 

6  With  the  degree  of  ''graduAte.* 

e  "Mistress  of  science.' 


d  With  the  degree  of  "ftill  gmdnatew** 
«  6  classical,  4  in  English,  tutd  4  in  mnsle. 
^8  *'  gradnato  "  and  2  "fiill  graduate.** 
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Table  XV.— Part  Z.—Degrees  conferred  in  1880  by  echooUy  ^c— Continiwd. 


Institutions  and  locations. 

AU  degrees. 

^ 
^ 

^ 

< 

^ 

A 
^ 

^ 

n 

i 
^ 

pA 

A 

1 

I 

3 

> 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Rft 

WalballA  Female  Collece,  Walhalla, 

8.C. 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  Brownsville, 

Tenn. 
BeUevue  Female  College,  ColUerrille, 

Tenn. 
Memphis  Conference  Female  Institnte, 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  Female  College,  McMinn- 

vlU^  Tenn. 
Mnrfreesboro*  Female  Institnte^  Mnr- 

Aeesboro*.  Tenn. 
Soule  Female  College,  Morfreesboro*, 

Tenn. 
Ward's  Seminary  for  Yoong  Ladies, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mary  Sharp  College,  Winchester,  Tenn. 
Andrew  Female  College,  Huntsville, 

Tex. 
Baylor  Female  Collego,  Independence, 

Tex. 
Vermont  Methodirt  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male Collepe,  Montpelier,  Vt 
Martha  Washington  CoUege,  Abing- 
don, Va. 
HoUins  Institnte,  Botetonrt  Springs, 

Va. 
Boanoke  Female  College,  Danville,  Va . 
Soathem  Female  College,  Petersburg, 

Va. 
Bichmond  Female  Institute,  Bichmond, 

Va. 
Staunton  Female  Seminary,  Staunton, 

Va. 
Broaddus  Female  CoUegis  Clarksburg, 

W.Va. 
Wisconsin  Female  CoUege,  Fox  Lake, 

Wis. 

6 

1 

1 

16 

2 

12 

2 

648 

6 
2 

ell 

0 

18 

7 

5 
3 

5 

gS 
0 
04 

(16 

8ft 

1 
1 
18 
1 
5 

87 

88 

2 

1 

7 

2 

648 

8» 

90 

ftl 

9?, 

03 

M 

2 

95 

OA 

1 

4 

97 

12 

e4 
S3 

98 

99 

/I 

100 

101 

2 

8 

10?! 

10R 

0 

104 

a  "Maid  of  arts." 

6  Includes  1  graduate  cum  laode. 

e  Degrees  not  specified. 

d  "Oraduato  in  music." 

47  B 


e  With  the  degree  of  "  ftiU  graduate." 

/ ' '  English  graduate. " 

g  With  the  &gree  of  **  graduate." 
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Table  XLK,^  StaiisUos  of  InttitutioM  for  the  blind  for  1^0;  from 
NoTB.^  X  indicates  the  employmeotA  tan^; 


. 

g 

1 

«3  fi. 

Name. 

Location. 

1 

1 

If 

i 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

6 

1 

AlabmnaXnetitntion  for  the  Deaf 
and  Damb  and  the  Blind. 

TaUadega.Ahi.. 

1860 

J.  H.  Johnson,  M.D. 

State 

(«} 

2 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.. 

LittieIlock,Ark. 

1859 

Otis  Patten 

State 

13 

3 

Institation   for  the  Doaf  and 
Damb  and  the  Blind. 

Berkeley,  Cal... 

1860 

Warring    Wilkin- 
son. M.  a. 

Stat© 

3 

4 

Institute  for  thn  Education  of 

ColoradoSprings, 

1874 

J.  R  Kennedy 

State 

the  Mute  and  Blind. « 

Colo. 

5 

(Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind/ 

Macon,  Oa 

1852 

W.   D.   Williams, 
F.W,Phimp8.M.D. 

State 

6 

6 

Illinois  IhsUtntion  for  the  Edu- 

JacksonviUe.Dl 

1849 

State 

40 

cation  of  the  BHnd.* 

7 

Indiana  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Indianapolis,Ind 

1847 

W.B.  Wilson 

State 

23 

8 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Vinton,  Iowa — 

1853 

Bev.  Kobert  Caro- 
thers,  A.  M . 

State 

35 

9 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

WyandottCiKans 

1868 

George  H.  Miller.. 

State 

6 

10 

Kentucky  Institution   for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Louisville,  Ky  .. 

1842 

B.  B.  Huntoon,  A.1I . 

State 

33 

11 

Louisiana    Institution   for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  the 

Baton  Kouge,  La 

1871 

P.  Lane 

State 

P 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

12 

Institution  for  tbe  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf-Mutes. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
(25aSaratosast) 

1872 

Frederick  D.  Mor- 
rison. Bf.  A. 

(«> 

13 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 

Baltimore,  Md... 

1853 

Frederick  D.Mor- 
rison, U.  A. 

Corporation . 

19 

14 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 

Boston, Mass  — 

1829 

Michael Anagnos..   Corporatioo 

46 

chusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

and  State. 

15 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . . . 

Lansing,  Mich  .. 

nl880 

J.  F.McElroy 

State 

(•) 

16 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Faribault,  Minn. 

1866 

James  J.  Dow,  act- 
ing principaL 

SUte 

10 

17 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Jackson,  Miss... 

1852 

Dr.  W.  a  Langley . 

State 

( 

18 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  ... 

St  Louis,  Mo.... 

1851 

ProtJohn  T.  Sib- 

leyj>rincipal. 
J.  B.Fannelee 

State 

20 

10 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  BUnd* 

Nebraska  City, 

1875 

State 

9 

Nebr. 

20 

Kew  York  State  Institation  for 
the  Blind. 

BaUvia,N.  Y... 

1868 

Rev.    Albert  D. 
Wllbor,  D.  p. 

State 

40 

21 

New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.* 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(34th  St.  and 
9th  avenue). 

Baleigh,N.C.... 

1832 

.William  R  Walt.. 

Corporation. 

61 

22 

North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 

1849 

HeEekiah  A.  Gad- 
ger,M.AMprinci- 

SUte 

23 

Blind,  p 
Ohio  Institation  for  the  Edaca- 
tion  of  the  Blind. 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

1887 

G.^*Smead,M.A.. 

State 

CI 

?4 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind  q  . 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Salem,  Oreg 

PhiladelphS^Pa. 

1872 
1833 

State 

25 

William    Chapin, 

Corporation 

37 

Education  of  the  Blind.* 

A.M. 

and  State. 

26 

South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Cedar    Springs, 
8.C. 

1855 

NewtonF.  Walker 

State 

S 

27 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind*. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

1846 

J.  M.  Stnrtevant.. 

StateandoorJ 
poratloa. 

u 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1879.      

a  See  Table  X  Vm. 

b  Music  is  also  taught 

e  Pupils  are  taught  music  and  given  a  business 

education. 
d  For  both  departments. 
«  Department  for  the  blind  not  yet  opened. 


/  These  statistics  are  for  1878,  the  latest 

tion  fhmi  this  institution. 
a  Brush  making  is  also  taught. 
A  Basket  making  is  also  taught. 
i  Also  brush  and  hat  making. 
J  Instructors  only. 
*  Value  of  furniture. 
I  In  State  warranta. 
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replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Education, 
0  signifies  no  or  none ;  —  indicates  no  answer. 


=1 
-I 


(a) 


(a) 

139 
103 


Employments  taught. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


14 


15 


Library. 


16 


(«) 

*750 
150 


I 


\7 


(«) 


Property,  income,  Ac. 


.-4 


^  ft© 


18 


(a) 

$20,000 
(a) 


aal 


5 


*2l 


900  9  >» 


19 


(a) 

$0,500 
(a) 


30 


♦2,648 


"2^ 

U 
I 


31 


r 


29 


$9,615 
(238,648 


(a) 

$10,027 

I     (a) 


12 
3 
1 
2 
9 


9     180 


182  j   X 
605  V"* 


100 


420 


Ax 


139  ix 
417 
67 

88 
240 
081 


*48  ' 


*460  gx 

39  (7  X 

454 

1.306 


1,043 

*30 
1,011 

45 


X    frx 

I 

M      bx 


X     6x 

I 

»x  frx 


X    2,100 
X    1,000 

...|    340 
|l,200 
250 

25 
250 
X    2,842 


•400 

427 
X    1,200 

225 
X    1,330 

600 


.6x 


*500 


X    1,000 


6x 


1,141 


50 


80,000 
114,713 
874,644 
300,000 
100,000 
100,000 

its,  000 

(a) 

250,000 

305,637 

(o) 
.*30,000 

6,000 

250,000 

15,000 

351,813 

373,634 


60 


46 


500,000 


205,000 
(«) 

110,000 


13,600 
28,818 
30,000 
21,200 
11, 140 
19,289 
no,  000 

4,250 


125 

1,697 

801 

648 

0 


10,250 
30, 016 
30,300 
27,128 
11,140 
30,048 
6,600 


9,802 
33,282 
28,781 
24,293 

9,640 
22,578 

7,200 


600 


13,950   5,200 
30,000  11,560 


4,850  ;  4,587  12 

1 
26, 4G2  25, 571  13 


(a) 
8,000 


8,400 
33,000 

8,200 
035,000 
50.160 


88,000 


67.C94 

'*8,'o6o" 


65,029 

(a) 
8,000 


11,829 


8,000 

33,000  ,  30,800 

8,200  I  6,765 

34.836  ,  43,466 

114,779  103,034 


8,604 


(a) 


#43,500    e2],246 
(a)  d534 

17,000 


63. 871  54, 626 

dii,384       (a) 

I 

17,224  I  16,569 


14 


86, 604     40, 235     23 


20 


27 


m  Upholstery  is  also  tanght.  r  Also  mat  and  brash  making,  carpet  weav- 

n  Ix>andod  in  1854  as  a  department  of  the  Michi-  ing.  basket  work,  Sec, 

gan  Inetitation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and    s  Actual  receipts  on  same,  $32,625. 

the  Blind.  t  Including  sales  of  merchandise,  income  of 

o  Inclades  $5,000  for  repairs.  legacy,  dto. 

p  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  1870. 
q  Temporarily  closed  in  1878;  no  later  information 

received. 
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Tabi^e  XIX. — 8taii9ti€9  of  inHit^ifwnM  ftyr  the  blind  for  1880;  frrm  it 


ITftmtt. 

IjKatim^ 

1 

Buperfiitefldeiit, 

s 

II 

1 
If 

i 

I 

» 

3 

4 

9 

i 

2B 
29 

Ti'TtiiP  Infttitntloa  of  Learaiiig 

for  f  h«  Kliud. 
Vir;iitiia  In-^titution  for  tho  Deaf 

tLQf]  Vnmh  aptl  thn  JUind, 
'^tjit  Virdnia    InrtUtudLm  for 

the  Deal  aad  Damb  and  tho 

the  BlimU 
T^bcutasin  Inatltiitlon    ft»r   the 

Education  of  the  Blm± 

Austin,  Tijx.,... 
Bomtioy,  W.  Va. 

i&5§ 

mo 
leso 

Thomaa  &  Doyle, 

Job  a  Co3Mn9  Cot- 
Bll,M*JL^ptindpai 

Mrs.  Sarah   R  C, 
LitUo,JUll. 

Stato. 

State.... 

State 

State...... 

M 
• 
4 

a  Siaci}  Septembt3r,  lg74. 
b  Mil  sin  in  tnQcbt, 
c  St?e  Tttble  XVIII. 

MEMOiLA^fDL'ii.— Mlchigim  IiiAtitotion  for  the  Ediitation  of  the  Doof  u^  Dtmi'b  aotl  the  Blln^  Ftmt, 
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plies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 
0  signifies  no  or  none ;  —  indicates  no  answer. 


If 


■^1 


a485 
240 
5G 


Employments  tanght 


10 


11    13   13 


14 '  15 


206  j  (<?;      X   I   X    ...J....'   X    1,100 


I        i 
X      (b) 

X  ;  (&)  ' 

I 


Library. 


1^ 


16 


701 
100 
200 


Property,  income,  &o. 


^U3  P. 


o  o  « 

o  g  2  * 

<  I 


ir 


18 


3»^ 

*5 


10 


30 


20  I  $75, 000     $18, 710  ' 


*2  . 

Il 

O  4» 


I 


31 


(c) 
(0 


(c) 
ic) 


$0     $18, 710 

0  '  d35, 782 

....  d27,163 


a 

1^ 


33 


$19, 910 
(c) 
(c) 


155,000  1/19,200  ' I    18,200  ,  18,144     31 


d  These  statistics  are  for  both  departments  of  the  institution. 

e  Also  carpet  weaving. 

/  Includes  $1,200  specud  appropriation  for  building  purposes. 

Mioh. :  department  for  the  blind  removed  to  Lansing  and  named  ^cbigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

48e 
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Table  XX. — Statiatica  of  schooU  and  a»^Hm%  for  feebU-mindad  Mdm 


Name. 

Location. 

1 

1 
Saperintendenl. 

i 

! 

1 

9 

3 

1 

1 

Connecticnt  School  for  Imbeciles* 

LalLeville,Conn. 

Lincohi,fu 

Kniehtstown, 

Glen  wood,  Iowa. 
Frankfort,  Ky.. 

Barre,Maas 

Boston,    Mass. 

Faribaxilt.Minn. 
NewYork.N.Y 
Syracuse,  N.Y.. 
Colambus,  Ohio. 

Media,  Pa 

1858 
1805 
1879 

1876 
1860 

1848 

1848 

1870 

1870 
1868 
1851 
1857 

1852 

Robert  p.  Knight,  1LD-. 
C.  T.Wilbnr.  a.  m.,m.d  .., 
J.W.White 

2 
3 

Illinois  ABjlam  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. . . 

lowaState  Asylnm  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Kentucky  Institation  for  the  Education  and 
Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Private  Inntitntion  for  the  Education  of  Fee- 
ble-Minded Youth. 

MassacbuBotts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth. 

HUlside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble 
Children. 

Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles.. . . . 

Idiot  Asvlnm.  Randairs  Inland 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

O.W.ATChibald,M.D.... 
John   Q.    A.    Stewart, 

M.D. 

George  Brown,  ild 

Edward  Jarvia,  M.  D  ..  .. 

Mesdames  Knight  k 

Green. 
Dr.  George  H.  Knight .. 
MissManrC.  Dnnphy.. 
H- B.  Wflbnr,  M.  P 

11 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots 

12 
13 

Ohio  InstituUon  for  the  Education  of  ImbecUe 
Youth. 

Pennsylvania   Training   School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children.* 

QtVAtKTdB    A.     Dorea, 

M.D. 

Isaac  N. Keriin,  M. D  .... 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  ef  Education  for  1870. 

a  Articulation  is  taught. 

b  Various  industries  are  taught. 

(Calisthenics  are  also  taught. 

d  Teachers  only. 

0  Number  dismissed  improved  np  to  the  dose  of  1878w 
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1 

Komber  of  In* 
mates. 

Blanches  taosht. 

1 

n 

, 

(^ 

i 

1 

1 

f^ 

1 

i 

t« 

^ 

1 

o 

1 

1 

r 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

X 
X 

13 

J6 

17 

18 

19 

25 

47 
238 

81 
193 

78 
431 

ax 
bx 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

70 

289 

♦60,000 
12,000 

24,000 

♦60,000 
12,000 

24,000 

44 

45 

27 

72 

X 

X 

X 

X 



27 

98 

62 

160 

ex 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

29 

71 

63 

134 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*73 

33,964 

29,501 
86.500 

«7 

46 

18 

64 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0140 

21 

87 

53 

120 

if) 

(if) 

bx 

X 

X 

X 

X 

18,000 

18,000 

0 

8 

3 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

8 

14 
{119 

8 
i92 

22 
t211 
289 

(A) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

6,000 

5,050 

54 

(b) 

X 

*756 

55,686 
92,945 

62,116 

53,805 
92,945 

68,148 

114 

848 

218 

666 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

poi 

/458 

78 

199 

117 

316 

(6) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

/Kindernirten  Instniotlon  is  given, 
ff  Physical  exercises  are  giren  and  ttet  sawing  tanght. 
A  Dancing,  calisthenics,  and  fimcy  work  are  traght. 
ilnl878. 
Komber  dismissed  improved  np  to  dose  of  1877. 
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Table  XKI.—8tatUtic8  of  reform  BchooUfor  1880;  frm 


Name. 


Location. 


Control. 


SnpeilntendeDi 


City    and     Comity    Indastrial 

School.* 
State  Beform  School 


Connecticat  Industrial   School 
for  Girls. 

Chicago  Indastrial  and  Eeform 

SchooL 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 


Ulinoia  State  Reform  .School 

Illinois   Indastrial    School  for 
Gills. 

Honse  of  the  Good  Shepherd ... 

Indiana  Beformatory  Inatitntion 
for  Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  Hoose  of  Kefage* 

Iowa  Belbrm  School 


Girls'  department  of  the  Iowa 
Reform  School.* 

State  Reform  School 

Hooseof  Reftiee* 

Boys'  Honse  of  Refuge* 

l£aine  State  Reform  School 


House  of  Refuge* 


House  of  the  Good  Shepherd* . . . 
House  of  Reformation  and  In- 

struction  for  Colored  Children.* 
Female  House  of  Reftige , 


House  of  Reformation. 
Uaroella  Street  Home. 


Penitent  Females'  Refoge* 


Truant  School 

Truant  School 

Truant  School 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Reformation  for  Jurenile 

Offenders. 
Plummer  Farm  School 


Hampden  County  Truant  School. 
State  Reform  School 


Worcester  Truant  School . 


Reform  School  for  Girls 

Detroit  House  of  Correction* 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Meriden,  Conn 


Middletown,  Conn . . 


Chicago,  HI. 
Chicago,  HI. 


City  and  county 
SUte 

Private,     aided 
by  State. 

Roman  Catholio 

Roman  Catholic. 


John  F.HoLaiighliB...l 
George  E.  Howe 


Charles  n.  Bond. 


PontiftCjUl , 

South  Eyanston,  HI. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . . 


P1ainfleld,Ind. 
Eldora,  Iowa... 


State.... 
Private . 


Sisters    of    the 

Good  Shepherd, 

State 


State. 
State. 


Brother  Albkm,  n- , 
perior.  ' 

Mother  ICaiT  An^ 
lique,  sopenor. 

J.  D.  Scouller,  IL  D 

Mrs.  Flora  L.  Hanrood 

! 

Sister  Mary  of  St  Ab- 
selm,  superior.         , 
SarahJ.  Smith. 


T.  J.  Charlton.. 
B.J.Mlk«..... 


Mt  Pleasant,  Iowa  c 

North  Topeka,  Eans . 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. . . . 
Portland,  Me 


Baltimore,  Md . 


State.. 


Lb  D.  LeweUing . 


State 

Municipal.. 
Municipal.. 
State 


Baltimore,  Md... 
Cheltenham,  Md . 

Hchester,  Md.... 


State,  municipal, 
and  privateb 

Roman  Catholic. 
State  and  munici- 

paL 
Board  of  directors 


Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Boston.  Mass , 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fair  River,  Mass.. 
Lancaster,  Mass  .. 


Municipal . 
Municipal  . 


P.CaldweU \ 

Thomas  Brennan 

Joseph  R.  Farrtngtun .') 

Robert  Jabes  Kirk  , 
wood. 

Rev.  John  Foley i 

General  John  W.  HiVB 

Rev.  John  W-ComeBw; 


Guy  C.  ITiiderwood... 
Hollis  M  Blackstone.. 


Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass.... 


Salem,  Maes. . 


Municipal . 
Municipal  . 
Municipal . 
State 


Municipal . 
Municipal . 


Maria  Howland 

GuyC.  Underwood-...! 


N.  Porter  Brown . 

Roberts.  Risk... 
Loronso  Phelps . . 


^eld.  Mass  . . . 
orough,  Mass. 


Worcester,  Mass  . 


Private. 

County . 
State  ... 


CharlesA.  Johnaoa...  : 

RC.Barrett i 

Rev.  Luther  H.  Shelioa 


Municipal . 
Municipal . 


B.  F.  ParkhnrBt . 


Near  Adrian,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

*From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fbr  1879. 

oin  1879. 

(These  statistics  are  for  two  yean  ending  September  30, 1880. 


Joseph  Niolidlaoa . 
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replies  to  inquiries  'by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 


Number  of 

teaohen, 

offloen,  and 

assistanta. 


Conditions  of  oommitment. 


< 


Other  conditions. 


Means  taken  for  the  irel&re  of  the 
inmates  on  leaving  the  institu- 
tion. 


10 


1859 
1854 

1870 

1863 

1859 

1871 
1877 

1873 

1873 

1868 
1B68 

18— 

(d) 
1865 


1653 
1855 


1864 
1873 


1859 
18T7 

1821 
1877 


1855 


1874 
1851 


1876 


1880 
1848 


1863 

(d) 
18G1 


18 


Under  18 
7-16 


8-16 


Commitment  by  court . 


Danger  of  falling  into  habits  of 
vice. 


M4 
1 


«35 


033 


Sand  over 

10-16 
Under  18 


15  and  over 

Under  16 

7-18 
6-16 

7-16 


Unruly  conduct. . 


Criminal  offences  only 

Commitment  by  county  or  need 
of  protection. 

Commitment  by  dty  court  for 
drunkenness  or  prostitution. 


Must  be  of  sound  mind .. 

Must  be  of  sound  mind  and  body. 


Must  be  of  sound  mind  and  body. 


6-16 
6-18 
8-16 

0-18 


8-50 
6-16 


Orphanage,  thefL  vagrancv,  &c. . 
Boys  committed  for  any  crime  ex- 
cept murder  in  the  first  degree. 


Under  18 

9-17 
7-16 


Desire  for  reformation 

By   magistrates'    courta   or    as 

Doardera. 
Vagrancy,  incorrigible  or  vicious 

conduct 

Vagrancy,  incorrigibility,  larceny, 
Keglect  and  pauperism 


8-15 
Average  10 


Need  of  reformation < 

Truancy  and  absenteeism . 
Truancy 


11 


7-17 


8-16 
7-16 


7-16 


5-14 
7-17 


7-15 


Vagrancy  and  petty  dffences. 
Truancy 


Truancy. 


Dismissed  on  "ticket  of  leave." 
and  are  looked  after  once  in  six 
months;  if  not  doing  well  are 
recalled. 

Good  homes  are  found;  they  are 
regularly  visited  and  corre- 
sponded with. 


None. 

Continual  oversight  given ;  if  not 

properly  oared  for  returned  to 

the  school. 


Homes  provided  and  oversight 
had  as  long  as  possible. 

Supplied  with  clothes  for  six 
months,  given  supervision  and 
privilege  to  return  when  out  of 
work. 


Boys  are  required  to  report  half 
yearly  and  are  visited  to  see  if 
properly  employed  and  oared  for. 

Situations  are  secured. 


Placed  in  good  homes  and  their 
interests  guarded  by  the  insti- 
tution until  21  years  of  age. 

Their  welfiire  is  careftdly  guarded 
by  an  agent  under  whose  charge 
they  are. 

Placed  at  service  or  returned  to 
friends. 


Assistance  given  in  securing  situ- 
ations. 


Good  situations  secured  and  over- 
sight given. 

Betumed  to  friends  and  watched 
over  by  the  institution. 

Visited  by  Stat«  oflBoers  under 
direction  of  superintendent  of 
the  poor. 

They  are  required  to  attend  school 
regularly. 

None. 


e  Since  located  at  Mitchellville. 

d  Provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1879,  but 

not  opened  for  reception  of  pupils  until  1881. 
«ln  1878. 
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Table  XKL—Staii9iic$  of  r^orm 


ITftme. 


Location. 


Contztd. 


Siii>ezinteDdeiit. 


Hiohlgan  State  Honse  of  Correc- 
tion and  Reformatoiy. 

State  Beform  School 

Minnesota  State  Beform  School. . 

House  of  Beftige* 

State  Industrial  School 

St  Francis  Catholic  Protectory* . 
New  Jersey  State  Beform  School. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Newark  City  Home* 

House  of  Shelter 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys . . . . 
Catholic  Protectory  for  Girls  — 

New  York  State  Beformatory . . . 

Jnrenile  House  of  Industry  of 
Brooklyn. 

Association  for  Befriending  Chil- 
dren and  Young  Girls. 

New  York  House  of  Bef nge 


New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent 

Society. 
Western  House  of  Befuge 


Ionia,  Mich  . . . . 

Lansing,  Mich  . 
St  Paul;  Minn.. 

St  Louis,  Mo... 


Manchester,  N.  H  . . 

Denvme,N.J 

(Tamesburg,  N.  J  . . . 


Trenton, N.J  . 
Yeronat  N.  J . . 


Albany,  N.  Y.  (52 
Howard  st). 

BuffidcN.Y 

BaflGBao,N.Y 


Elmira,  N.  Y . 


NewLot8,N.Y.(Ea8t 

New  York). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(136  Second  ave.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Banda]l*s  Inland). 


NewYork.N.Y.  (7 

£.  88th  St). 
Bochester,  N.  Y... 


Protectorate  and  Beformatory 

for  Destitute  Children. 
Cincinnati  House  of  Befuge* 


Protectory  for  Boys 
House  of  Be  Aige  and 
Girls'  Industrial  Home 


and  Correction* 


UUca,N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Delaware,  Ohio.. 


State  Beform  School  for  Boys* . . 

House  of  Befuge  and  Correction 
Pennsylvania  Beform  School*.. 
House  of  Befhge 


Lancaster,  Ohio  . 


Sheltering  Arms* . 


Providence  Beform  School 

Vermont  Beform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 

Girls. 
Wisconsin  Industrinl  School  for 

Boys.* 
Beform  School* 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Morganza,ra 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Wilkinsburgh,  Pa . 

Providence,  B.  I... 
Vergennes,  Vt..... 
MUwaukee,  Wis... 

Waukesha,  Wis... 

Washington,  D.  C . 


State  . 

State  . 
SUte. 


Municipal . 


Erwin    C.    Watkino. 

warden. 
Coznelias  A-  Gower . . . 
Bev.J.G.Kiheldoffer. 

John  D.  Shaflier 


State 

Boman  Catholic 
SUte 


State 

Municipal  . 
Municipal . 


Boman  Catholic 
Boman  Catholic 


State 

Municipal  . 
Private.... 
State 


Municipal . 
Stote...... 


John  C.Bay 

Bro.  Seraphin,  o. s.  F  .J 
James  HTEadtman 

Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Penr,  ' 

matron. 
B.F.Howe 

Maiy  L.  Dare,  matresi 

Bev.  Thomas  F.  HioM. 
Mother  Mary  of  St. 

Bernard. 
Z.B.:foockway 

William  McTaauun  J 

Mrs.  Mary  C  D.  Starr. 

president. 
Israel  C.  Jonea 


Mrs.  B.  P.  Hudson  . 
Levi  S.  FnlUm 


Boman  Catholic. 

Municipal  and 
contributing 
membership. 

Boman  Catholic. 

Municipal 

State 


Stote. 


Municipal . 
State 


Private  corpora- 
tion. 

Private 


Stote 

Stote 

Private  corpora- 

tioiL 
Stote 


United  States... 


Brother  Hugh . 
Henx7  01iTsr.. 


Frandsoan  Brothers... 

W.D.  PatteraoQ 

Bev.  Nathan  aSmhli,  , 

D.  D. 
Charles  Donglaas ' 

I 
Almon  A.  MoDooald . 

G.  A.  SbaUenberga* ..{ 

J.  Hood  Laverty 


Mn.  Bnmoti  preaideBt 

Frank  M.  Hbwa 

WOUamG.ndrbank 
Msdry  E.  BoekweU . .. 

I 
WiDlam  H.  Sleep 

Samuel  C.  Mnllin 1 


*  From  Bcport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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schools  for  1880,  ^o. — Continaed. 


I 

I 


Nnxnber  of 

teachers, 

officers,  and 

assistants, 


Conditions  of  commitment. 


Other  conditions. 


Means  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the 
inmates  on  leaving  the  institu- 
tion. 


10 


1877 

1856 
1608 

1854 

1854 

1875 
1867 

1871 

1873 

1868 

1866 
1866 

1876 

la'H 

1870 

1825 


1833 
1840 


1850 


1871 
1869 

1856 

1875 
1872 
1828 

1871 

1850 
1866 
1875 

1860 

1669 


13 


37 


29 


25 
al2 


1^ 


10-16 
Fnder  16 


1 

13 

'*'i2' 

5 

6 

6 

2 

14 

1 

18 

13 

3-16 


8-17 


6-15 
8-16 


Commitment  by  court 

Commitment  bv  courts  for  any 
offence  except  marder. 

Mast  be  residents  of  the  city  or 
county  of  St  Louis  or  be  offend- 
ers against  the  United  States 
and  residents  of  Missouri. 


7-16 

5-18 

No  limit 


Committed  for  any  crime  except 
murder  or  manslaughter. 

Committed  for  any  crime  except 
murder  or  manslaughter. 

Truancy,  yagrancy,  and  i>etty 
crime. 

Homelessness,  indigence,  &o 


7-14 
16-30 
8-14 


They  must  be  Roman  Catholic. . . 
Crime 


31 


Under  16 


13-21 
8-16 


4-16 
Under  16 


In  need  of  reformation :  receired 

on  Tolnntary  appllcauon. 
Violation  of  the  statutes 


Destitution  and  desire  to  reform . . 
Vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct,  &c. 


Homelessness,  ragrancy,  &c. 


7-16 
»-15 

io-16 

10-16 
6-21 
7-16 


Lesser  crime  than  i>enitentiary 

crime. 
Must  be  sound  in  mind  and  body. 


Commitment  by  magistrates' 
courts  for  Tarious  oflfences. 

Must  be  mentally  and  physically 
sound. 

Intemperance,  Slo , 


10-21 

10-16 

Under  16 

10-16 

7-16 


Vagrancy,  destitution,  petty 
crime,  &o. 


Incorrigibility  and  law  breaking. 


Good  homes  are  secured. 
Friendly  interest  shown  and  cor- 
respondence kept  up. 


Situations  in  good  families  are  pro- 
Tided. 

General  8ui>erTision  is  given. 

Effort  is  made  to  secure  suitable 
homes  for  them. 


Placed  in  good  homes. 

Betumed  to  friends  or  placed  in 
situations. 

Employment  found  and  parole 
supervision  maintained. 

Betumed  to  parents  or  guardians 
when  14  years  of  age. 

Eestored  to  friends  or  provided 
with  employment. 

Efforts  to  secure  good  places  are 
made  in  their  behalf  oy  the  in- 
stitution, which  exercises  sa]>er- 
vision  over  the  friendless  daring 
minority. 

Placed  in  homes  and  receive  good 
attention  from  the  institation. 

Placed  in  homes  and  given  snper- 
vision  and  cure,  or  returned  to 
friends,  who  are  required  to  show 
that  they  are  proper  persons  to 
have  the  core  and  training  of  the 
chUd. 

Betumed  to  friends  or  sent  to  ser- 
vice. 

Bequired  to  report  monthly  when 
released  upon  parole. 


Provide  homes  for  orphans  and 

corresi>ond  with  them. 
Some  apprenticed ;  others  remain 

under  control  until  twenty -one 

years  of  age. 
Correspondence  held ;  assistance 

and  encouragement  given. 

On  probation  for  six  month  n ;  after- 
wards under  supervision  of  vis- 


service  or  returned  to 


iting  agent 
Phioed  al 
friends. 


Placed  in  families,  given  supervis- 
ion, and  returned  iniot  doing  well. 
Provided  with  homes. 

Kone. 


Google 


a  In  1878. 
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EEPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


Table  XXL-^StaUsUeiofrefem 
XOTE.—  X  indkatM 


ITi 


11 


City  and  Comity  Industrial  School* 

State  Beform  School 

Connectioat  Industrial  School  for  Girla . 
Chicago  Industrial  and  Befonn  School . 

Hoose  of  the  Grood  Shepherd 

Illinoia  State  Reform  Skihool 

Illinois  Indnstrial  School  for  Girls. . . . 

Honse  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Indiana  Beformatory  Institntion  for 

Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  House  of  Befnge* 

Iowa  Beform  School 

Girls'  department  of  the  Iowa  Boform 

SchooL* 

State  Beform  School 

Honse  of  Befhge* 


r 


Boys'  Honse  of  Bef nee* 

Maine  State  Beform  School . 


148 
71 


41 


107 
62 


85 
92 
44 
131 


64 


105 
84 
11 

121 


177 


112 
218 


190 
0 

58 
22 
0 


190 
0 


68 


0 
177 


177 
53 


210 


205 


57 
4 
64 

11 

0 

159 

12 


£148 
25 

7 


29 
102 

81 
17 
194 
17 


65 
29 
106 

529 
18 

184 
17 


60 
28 
91 

629 
18 
153 


177 
43 

177 
29 
22 

104 
23 
85 


1.836 
786 

168 
40 

194 
33 
26 

138 

6 

40 


(21,467 


dell8 


Honse  of  Befhffe* 

Honse  of  the  Grood  Shepherd* 

House  of  Beformation  and  Instruction 
for  Colored  Children.* 

Female  House  of  Befuge 

House  of  Beformation 

Marcella  Street  Home 

Penitent  Females'  Befuge* 

Truant  School 

Truant  School 

Truant  School 

State  Indnstrial  School  for  Girls 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

Honse  of  Beformation  for  Juvenile 
Offenders. 

Plummer  Farm  School , 

Hampden  County  Truant  School 

State  Beform  School 

Worcester  Truant  School 

Beform  School  for  Girls . 

Detroit  House  of  Correction* 1, 594 

Michigan  State  House  of  Correction      866 
and  Beformatory. 

State  Beform  School 

Minnesota  State  Befonn  School 

House  of  Beftige* 

State  Industrial  School 

St.  Francis  Catholic  Protectory* 

New  Jersey  State  Beform  School ..... 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Newark  City  Home* 

House  of  Shelter 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys 

Cathollo  Protectory  for  Girls 

New  York  State  Beformatorv 

Jurenile  House  of  Industry  of  Brooklyi 
Association  for  Befriending  Childrt^ 
and  Young  Girls. 

*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 

a  Of  those  committed  during  two  years. 

b  Also  1  unknown. 

c  Thin  number  May  1, 1880,  which  decreased  before  the  close  of  the  rear  to  42, 
owiu^  to  a  decisionof  the  court  that  certain  children  could  not  be  neld  there. 

)' 


8 
257 
150 


13 


109 
53 


42 


160 
50 


66 


46 

112 


0 
240 
145 


Present  inmates. 


Sex. 


13 


107 
307 


145 

0 

198 


830 
180 


180 

09 

120 

249 


428 
471 

816 
109 
174 
100 
40 


111 

2 

134 


482 
71 


14 


62 


160 


260 

0 

41 

28 

148 


62 


42 


25 


Bace. 


19 


16 


144 


179 
41 


141 


160 
55 


164 
84 
116 


284 

0106 
194 
114 

40 
220 

31 
131 

22 


25 

469 
70 


16 


32 


Nativity. 


ly 


155 


178 


183 


155 


206 
99 
115 
224 


d944 
d577 

264 
ylOO 


38 
130 
21 


25 

161 
70 


s 


18      19 


15 


16 


1289 

52 

g9 


75 


821 

1 


15 

85 


80 
13 

SO 

18 


9 

1 
0 

8 
2 

14 

3 
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BchooUfor  1880,  ^c— Continued. 
the  studies  taaght. 


Present  inmates. 

Studies. 

Illiterate 
when 

1 

ii 

i" 

1 

1| 

l| 

Is 

r 

3 

1 
1 

6 

s 

.d 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 

j 

^ 

o 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

t 

i 

4& 

h 

20 

»i 

^ 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

39 

36 

3T 

38 

39 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

? 

8 
10 

\l 

15 
16 
17 
18 

18 
83 

119 
50 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

... 

90 

40 

3 

86 

81 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

X 

(Ov 

{fit 

al40 

a66 

X 

.... 

X 

*" 

124 

124 

124 

... 

... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

"* 

13 

40 
120 

90 

40 

40 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

.... 

' 

78 

54 

10 

95 

63 

64 

112 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

^ 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

' 

X 
X 

X 
X 

' 

X 
X 
X 

.... 

X 

.... 

■ 

13 
120 
157 

37 
70 

55 

144 

41 
65 
118 

80 
45 
88 

X 

20 

20 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

19 

?0 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

?1 

20 
19 

2 

4 

196 

22 

1 

**2* 

.... 

X 

X 

?*» 

3 

?'^ 

* 

X 

?4 

?r» 

?6 

8 

2 

6 

53 

12 

duo 

10 

8 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

* 

X 

X 

•>7 

?8 

di 

4 

X 

X 
X 

?9 

11 

X 

X 

30 

12 

1 
0 

■*'22" 
1 

i 

85 
0 

13 

137 

16 

1 
22 

1 

2 

22 

0 

31 

07 

.... 

X 

3** 

33 

34 

(d257) 
ldV7\ 

dU2 
dd6 

dl,225 
d703 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

3"» 

36 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

87 

10 

5 

81 

15 

81 

.... 

... 

.... 

38 

X 

3f) 

65 

X 

X 

4(t 

41 

^ 

X 

4*> 

43 

0 

0 

X 

X 
X 

44 

4^ 

4ft 

12 

6 

21 

dlOO 

7 
386 
d50 

12 
75 

12 

78 
dlOO 

• 

47 

c 

!^\ 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

48 

_-l 

49 

......l...... 

50 

1 

1 

1 

d  Of  those  committed  during  the  year. 

e  Also  9  Indians. 

/Also  6  unknown. 

g  Race  and  nativity  of  10  not  reported. 
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Table  XXl.Stati$iic$  of  reform 
-  KOTB.—  X  tndiaittt 


Nsme. 


I 
I 


Present  imnmtos. 


Sex. 


I 


Bace. 


NatiTity. 


4 


11 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


IT 


18 


19 


New  York  House  of  Refti|^ 

Kew  York  Magdalen  BeneTdent 
Sodety. 

Western  Honae  of  Befage 

Protectorate  and  Beformatory  for  Des- 
titute Children. 

Cincinnati  House  of  Beftige* 

Protectorate  for  Boys 

House  of  Beftage  and  Correction* 

Girls' Indnstrial  Home 

State  Befonn  School  for  Boys* , 

Honse  of  Befture  and  Correction 

PennsylTsnia  Beform  School* 

Honse  of  Beftige 

Sheltering  Ai^* 

ProTidence  Beform  School 

Vermont  Befonn  School 

Wisconsin  Indnstrial  School  for  Girls. 

Wisconsin  Xndnstrial  School  for  Boys* . 

Beform  School* 


667 
166 


149 
838 


182 


107 
61 

247 
70 

146 


92 

87 
235 

76 
139 
880 


465 
85 

172 
200 
100 
0 
514 
177 
271 
876 


128 


127 
0 


49 


687 
63 


558 
85 


79 


a284      a54 


21 
249 


41 
123 


106 
238 
a212 
170 
270 


15 
16 

035 

7 

42 

171 


95 


0236 

M47 

168 

475 


121 
22 
59 

108 


113 
28 
88 

102 


199 
103 


429 
159 


120 

106 

417 

79 


o56 

e84S 


Id 


U 


oU 


144 
24 


SI 

38 
81 

32) 


«3 

e42 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1879. 
o  Of  those  committed  during  the  year. 
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ichooUfar  1880,  ^c— Continued, 
the  studies  taught. 


Present  imnfttes. 

Studies. 

Illiterate 

-when 
committed. 

1 
1 
i| 

1 

S 

1 

h 

s 

! 

1 

1 

! 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

J 

i 

^ 

>» 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

t 

h 

20 

ai 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

31 

39 

33 

34 

35 

36 

3T 

38 

39 

0220 

a286 

al55 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

51 

, 

ft? 

20 

43 

182 

847 

89 

1G2 

X 

X 

X 

58 

54 

2 

165 

X 

X 

X 

X 

55 

...... 

.... 

50 

14 

21 

10 

17 

73 

30 

30 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

^  X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

57 

58 



59 

7 

(62) 

60 

55 

""is' 

106 

45 
34 
204 

60 

88 

X 

.... 

61 

" 

(T 

... 

dn 

64 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

65 

28 

12 
140 
20 

X 

X 

.... 

66 

68 
41 

289 
43 

67 

82 

X 

68 

MTativity  of  7  not  reported. 
e  Also  44  unknown. 
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Table  XXl.—St4aiBUc»  of  reform 
KOTK.— X  indlGstai 


1 

Indue  tiips* 

tx 

1 

1 

j 

f 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

» 

1 

1 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

48 

4T 

48 

49 

M 

di 

9S 

1 

Citr  and  Cotintv  Indajstrijii  Scliool*  ..,. 

X 

X 

X 

it 
X 

2 
3 
4 

I 

I 

9 

X 



X 
X 

Coanecticot  tuflnatrlnl  Sehool  for  Girlfl 
nfaloiijfa  liidtifl trial  ond  Rfifonn  Schools  ^ 

X 

.... 

X 

x 

K 

1    " 
1    »  , 

" 

X 

Uoni^o  of  the  G*M>d  Sliivphofd ,  -  - 

^ 

V 

X 

X 

X 
K 
X 
K 

Il^inotfi  SU^te  l^efomi  School,,.,.* ... 

K 
K 

X 

* 

..... 

llUnola  InduBlriHl  School  /or  Girla.  - .... 
Ilouao  of  tin  (lood  SbE^iplinnl ....... 

ludilLTia   Hefttntflatory   IjaaUtution   fop 

Women  nnd  Girl  a. 
IndiKnA  HoujiA  of  Kefurre*  .  - 

X 

.-, 

,... 

— 

K 
H 

10 

11 

Inwa  Heform  School  „, .  ,* . . , , , 

if) 

X 

.... 

K 

- 

J 

^?. 

Girlis'  deparlmGiit  of  tho  Iowa  Heforoi 

gcbool* 
StAta  llc.form  Sebo&l .**, . ._^ 

7."i 

13 

1 

14 

Hons*  of  iJefBE*!*',-- ^,,p^.,^.  *.«,,. ^ 

n 

X 

X 

„,. 

K 

M 

m  ' 

IS 

BdvH^  JloajM* €31  Kcftiire*  ,., , -. 

X 

1A 

M ftine  State  Ttcform  School    .. 

X 

M 

X 

m  1 

17 

Hohah  of  Up f u eJr* -     ****   «•....»«.,..... 

, 

18 

ItQ'Qse  f^{  the  dofvi  Shepherd*. * 

' 

10 

H0B#ftof  Eeforrnntion  and  Instmction 
itor  Colored  ChiMren.' 

K 

n 

X 

X 

,.,. 

K 

X 

**-* 

?0 

?1 

TfoQao  of  RdforDn Atiozi    *                  ^          ^ 

" 

??, 

Mnrcf'tla  Stfect  Home  .,^.  „. . .  ^ 

, 

1 

?3 

I'HtiiUiUt  Femoloa*  Kefti'^fi* . . . , 

X 

K 

?4 

TrHunt  Sebonl  „,***.  .♦^  T.  ..,*...»..,.*. * 

""■4 

?5 

TniEiiit  School  =-^ ..-. ... 

' 

?« 

Trukot  School . ... .....,,... 

' 

*"' 

?7 

Bttkta  Ind  n  Fit  rial  St^bool  for  Girlii 

ix 

i 

?8 

I^wn&iico  Induaitlal  Scliool ,....._ 

■^ 

Hons*  of  Kftfi>rniation  for  JnvenllG  Of. 

foaders. 
Summer  Fi£imn  ^chooL ^.. 

X 
X 

K 

K 

X 
K 
X 

.... 

X 

1 

30 

1 

31 

TTftffipflRTi  HoTiTitv  Trmint  Rji^hiwil   . 

X 

X 
K 

3? 

Bfato  Reform  SobooL** »*.,,.,. ..._*_..* 

X 

(i) 

3:^ 

l?orcet!t*r  Traasl  ^eh  ool ..,,,,_- 

..„ 

—  ' 

■ 

34 

Biffiirm  Schnol  for  Girls. .,.*._.,,... 

3'* 

iJptroit  HoTiPP  of  CortPCtSoo*  .^..  .^.... 

tt 

X 

u 

—J 

3« 

MJehiipin  Stato  llotiacof  CurrecUon  jmd 

Ecforuialorj. 
StJito  Refonn  &(ihool ^ * ^. .^ *_ * 

K 

37 

X 

MX 

.,.,, 

.,.. 

K 

38 

MinneAota  Stflta  Ki^form.  School ^ ........ 

X 

wmw-m 

39 

IIou'w  of  RpfuiEe*   .....ii.. 

X 
X 

X 

40 

Btiitw  Indufitrhil  S-fhool 

" 

K 

X 

«x 

41 

St^  Fmoclfl  Cnthnlic  rrotectory* ... . 

4'' 

Ke w  Jers^v  StJit^^  Koforrn  fchcHjl  ,.**..* 

' 

43 

Stiitd  lotlQitrlal  ScLool  fof  GlfU...— - 
Xowark  Ctty  Ilome*.. 

M 

m 

■t^mm- 

44 

K 

X 

4i 

TTon  a(*  of  Sbfl  t#vF  .»».....^..j.. 

X 

X. 

VZl 

46 

CiitholSc  Pi'0tec:tor3'  for  Bova  . . . .  ^  . . . 

X 

M 

.... 

47 

Catholic  I'rolcotonr  for  Girls  ., 

48 

X e  w  York  StdtO'  1  if'P  fonn  atorr    * .  *     * . . . 

'*"' 

X 

.... 

gx 

X 

1 

X 

■m^^m 

'lO 

JiiTeuila  Iloas^of  ludnHtrytif  npooMyn 
Aasociatinn  f<iT  Bcfriciidii];;ChiIilrcnaiid 

' 

""■*r"* 

'H) 

'    Ji 

, 

1 

X 



I 

'          '         1 

*  From  iReport  of  the  CommiBsioner  of  Edacation  /Also  mechanical  engineering,  hat  mating,  aal 

for  1870.  manofiictare  of  clothing. 

a  Inolndea  expenditure  for  bailding.  a  Also  basket  making. 

b  Number  ap  to  close  of  year  1878.  A  Total  cost  to  city ;  actnal  expenditnT^  t37,SM. 

e  In  1878.  i  Also  basket  making  and  manoftctore  of  pMxl 

d  Total  income.  buttons. 

e  These  statistics  are  for  two  years,  ending  Sep-  j  Receipts  from  printing, 
tember  30, 1880. 
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ickooUfor  1880|  />c. — Continued. 
the  industries  taught. 


Industries. 

1' 

14 

1 

Llbraxy. 

h 
'4 

5 

P 

1 
1 

1 

1 

o 

is 

1 

1 

H 

i 

i 

1 
1 

1 

a 

1 

9 

e 

1 

tk 

* 

M 
a 

J 

li 

i| 

S3 '34 

1 

S3 

96 

57 

98 

99 

X 
X 

60 

61 

6d 

63 

64 

69 

«6 

er 

68 

69 

1 

X 
X 

3, 121 

3,076 

430 

"*85' 
66 

100 

l,5CiO 
1,500 

1 

$50,000 

1 
0 

1 

X 
X 

20 
100 

1 

X       .... 

iiseuO     fi2  60  |a42;082 

12,000 

3 
4 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

M,700 

952 

103 

5568 

889 

1,235 
794 
123 

"75' 

el,  000 
478 

cl8,  000 
ae34,072 

cdl8,000 
3,851 

X 

0340 

164  23 
175  00 

20  27 

G 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

c2,991 
21,500 

42,500 
18,000 

cl,855 
2,100 

4,878 

8 
9 

10 
11 

X 

78 

800 

100 

104  87 

100  00 
120  00 
96  00 

*78  00 
'"36*00* 

X 

X 

1 

75 
70 

400 

1 

JO 

13 
11 

X 

X 

1,064 

90 

875 

00  00 
82  85 
155  00 
173  21 

25  66  A2b.266 

6,476 

814 

4,000 

9,491 

d37.162 

'i4;646' 

0 

267 

1,480 
1.677 

2.203 

8  17 
83  83 
45  00 

12,600 
18,600 
39;  016 
43,875 
27,495 

5,473 

18,243 

24,600 

4,000 

16,418 

3,230 

1,600 

17,600 

5,147 

8,900 

6,308 

13 
16 

1,653 
2,933 

"*85' 

1,625 
1,000 

84 
0 

X 

X 

X 

17 

X 

18 

X 

X 

... 

X 

625 
268 

661 
75 

300 

800 

700 

0 

100 
50 
0 

83  29 

87  00 
106  13 
112  29 

6' 

19 

X 

20 

21 

693 
1,600 

22 

23 

106  13 

24 

, 

25 

26 

1,104 

101 

1,425 

180 

18 

5,606 

270 

80 

""25' 

75 

1,500 
650 
650 

745 
0 

25 
60 
0 

44 

249  60 
129  00 
100  00 

203  49 

15  00 
*88  66 
43  00 

7105 

97 

' 

?8 

?9 

[)0 

31 

1.500 

0 
0 

193  96 
164  08 

43  44 
0 

49.186 
1,536 

M88 

^ 

60 

100 

81 

84 

26,311 
2,384 

2,812 

460 

4,187 

1,021 

■'■90' 
"'75' 

800 
1,009 

2,800 
900 
600 
280 

200 
800 

800 
80 

"'ih' 

813,928 
47,280 

82,903 
87,679 
83.883 
12,000 

825,044 
31,415 

"7,' 476* 
6,000 

HS 

mx 

X 

X 

12177 
100  00 

82  02 

30 

X 

87 

X 

— 

JJ 

38 

X 

.... 

X 

140  00 
100  00 

29  65 
38  00 

99 

40 

.... 

X 

41 

X 

: 

1,051 
148 
255 
588 

70 
63 
90 

650 
260 
200 
425 

'""io" 

25 
25 

78  97 

44  42 

20,729 
8.663 

22,372 
2,883 

ii,662 

1,118 

2,629 

678 

4? 

43 

X 

...5 

97  00 
67  25 

16  40 
24  23 

44 

X 

4.> 

(P) 

4(; 

.... 

77 

061 

3.020 

&3,500 

47 

994 
300 

200 
120 

84.000 
12,000 

63,000 
0 

48 

0 

49 

X 

50 

k  There  is  »  hosiery  department  in  which  girls  0  Also  brlek  making. 

are  employed.  p  Type-setting  and  electrotyping  are  taneht. 

I  Sleighs  are  manofkctnred.  q  Also  ftrandry  work,  manafacinre  of  hollow- 
n»  Also  manufactare  of  oigara.  ware,  and  plumbing, 

n  Also  cabinet  making,  painting,  manufacture  of 
toys  and  tin  ware. 
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Table  XSH.^SioHitie*  of  refcrm 
liTOTB.— X  Indicates 


Name. 


Indastrifit. 


40 


41 


43 


43 


44  4ft 


46 


47 


48 


40 


ftO  ftl  ft3 


New  York  House  of  Sefiige 

New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society 

Western  House  of  Befiige 

Protectorate  and  Beformatory  for  Dcs- 
titate  Children. 

Cincinnati  House  of  BeAige* 

Protectory  for  Boys 

House  of  Refuee  and  Correction* 

Girls' Industrial  Home 

State  Beform  School  for  Boys* 

House  of  BeAige  ftnd  Correction 

Pennsylvania  Beform  School* 

House  of  Befuge *.... 

Sheltering  Arms* 

Providence  Beform  School 

Vermont  Beform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  .. 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys*. . 
Beform  School* 


,----i 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fbr  1879. 

a  Income  from  all  sources. 

b  Also  engineering  and  wire-work. 

c  Also  engineering,  gas  making,  telegraphy,  and  music 

MEMOBANDA. 


Name. 


Location. 


Bemarks. 


Gills'  department  of  the  Iowa  Be- 
form School. 

Girls'  House  of  Befiige 

St.  Alphonsus*  House  of  Befage 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

House  of  Industry 

State  Beform  School 


Mt  Plea8ant,Iowa 

New  Orleans,  La. . 
New  Orleans,  La. . 
OrangeGrove,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H . 


Now  permanently  located  at  MitdMllrilai 

No  information  received. 
No  information  received. 
Name  changed  to  Female  Houae  of  Bafeftj 

see  Hchester. 
For  adult  male  and  female  priaoneKS. 
Name  changed  to  State  Industilal  S^oaL 
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kkooUfor  1880,  ^c— Continued. 
the  industries  taaght 


Indostrics. 


i 

53 


I 


"86 

If 


Library. 


I 


I 

0 

I 

I 

1 


«33 

a 


54  55  56 

I       I 


57  5S 


.hx 


59 


60 


61 


69 


63 


65 


66 


67 


6S 


69 


X    19,457 
x"  *5,'682 


75 


4,141 


75  3,712 
350 
1,150 
500 


2,000 
275 


70 


169 

10 

110 

0 

50 


$152  79 
102  68 
140  92 


$44  37 
37  29 
33  39 


$112.610132,703 


5,955 
85,721 
8,154 


205  75 

'ii'oo' 


2,161 
20,231 
o3,267 


1,203 
632 

3,166 
605 

8.713 
13,600 


75 


49  78 


1,934 
250 
195 

30,000 


0 

250 

0 


2,967 
619 
241 

1,826 


75 


400 


600 
775 


dl23  93 
130  00 

(2100  22 
153  60 
854  18 


200 
500 


130  00 
100  86 
157  27 


56  19 
725 


6,155 
52,767 
63,577 
20,925 
/30,703 
76,699 

1,163 
23,166 
18,369 

8,815 
42,866 


6,675 


80,920 


4,000 
16,620 


8,709 
600 


d  Inolading  sslaries. 

«  Also  manafactare  of  stockings. 

/£xclosive  of  salaries  and  i»ennan<mt  improycments. 


MEMORAin)A. 


Name. 

Location. 

Bemarka. 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory  .*-.. 
State  Reform  School.. 

Lancaster,  Pa 

PhihKlelphia,Pa.. 

Charleston,  S.C... 
Nashvill^Tenn... 
OalTeston, Tex  ... 

No  information  received. 
No  information  received. 

House  of  Keftige  .................... 

The  white  and  colored  departments  of  this 
institution  have  been  united  nnder  ona 
superintendent. 

A  city  prison. 

No  information  received. 

House  of  Correction  ................. 

"Woman's  Mission  Home. ...... ..^^.^ 

No  information  received. 
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Table  XXII. — List  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  d^^endeni  children,  infant  asylmms, 
and  industrial  schools  from  which  no  ii\formaHon  has  been  reoeieei. 


Kameb 


Looatkm. 


Part  1.— Homes  akd  abtlumb  for  obphah  or  DBPnDBrr  CHiLDBBr. 


Asylnm  for  Girls 

Padflo  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylnm  and  Home  Society 

St.  BonifiAoe's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St.  Catharine's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St.  James' Abylam 

Atlanta  Bonevolent  Home 

Methodist  Orphans' Home 

St.  Joseph's  Orpbanaffe 

White  Bluff  Female  Orphanage 

Swedish  Orphan  Asylnm 

ll'ewsboys'  and  Bootblacks' Home 

^fnrsery  and  Half- Orphan  Asylnm 

Protestant  Deaconess's  Orphan  Home 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Colored  Orphan  Asylnm 

ETansville  Orphan  AsTlom 

Ladies' Anxiliary  Orpnan  Asylnm  Society 

German  Orphan  Asylnm 

Kansas  Orphan  Asylnm 

Protestant  Orphan  Asy  I  am 

Presbyterian  Oiphans^  Home  Society  of  Lonisrille 

Orphims'  Home  society 

HalfOrplian  Asylum 

Newsboys' Lodging  Home 

8t  Louis  Female  Orohan  A^lnm 

St  Mary's  Catholic  Orphan  Boys'  Asylnm 

Orphans*  Home 

Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society , 

Johns  Hopkins  Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

Kelso  Orpnan  Home 

St.  Anthony's  Asylum 

St.  James'  Home  for  Homeless  Children 

St  Paul's  Orphan  Asylijm 

St  Peter's  Asylum  for  Female  Children 

Shaw's  Asylnm  for  Mariners'  Children 

Home  for  Young  Women  and  Children 

N.  E.  County  Home  for  Orphan  and  Homeless  Children 

St  Anthony  s  Male  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincent  s  Orphan  Home 

Orphan  Asylum 

Gfoman  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Joseph's  (>rphan  Asylum 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Southern  Methodist  Orphan  Home 

Street  Boys'  Home 

Nevada  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphan  Ain^lum 

St  Michael's  Orphan  Asylum 

Children's  Home 

Davenport  Female  Orphan  Institute 

Orphans' Home 

St  Vincent's  Home  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Boys 

Catholic  Home 

Church  Charity  Foundation 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  John's  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  of  the  Friendless  

St  Johnland 

Children's  Home 

Monteflero  Widow  and  Orphan  Benefit  Society 

St  Vincent's  Home  for  Homeless  Boys  of  all  Occupations 

Union  Home  and  School 

St  John's  Orphanage 

fit  Joseph's  Asylnm  and  House  of  Providence 

Home  for  the  Friendless  and  Female  Guardian  Society 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Orphans'  Home 

St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylnm 

Bridgewater  Soldiers' Orphan  Home -.. 

St  Jose pli's  Orphan  Asylum 

Church  Home 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Mount  Joy  Soldiers'  Orphan  Ssbool 

St.  Paul's  Koman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylnm 

Women's  Christian  Association  of  Pittsburgh  and  AUegbeny. 

Orphans'  Homo  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.... 

Home  for  Frien<11<  sa  Cliildren. 


Lob  Angeles,  CaL 
San  Franoisoo,  CaL 
San  Frandaoo.  CaL 
Hartford,  Coon. 
Hartford,  Coon. 
Atlanta,  G*. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Washington,  O*. 
White  Bli^  6a. 
Andover,  m. 
Chicago.  UL 
Chicago,  HL 
JaoksonvillcLin. 
Springfield,  HL 
EvansviUe,  Ind. 
EvansviUe,  Ind. 
Evansvillei  Ind. 
Dnbnqne,  Iowa. 
Leavenworth,  Kaoa. 
Leavenworth,  Kaaa. 
Louisville,  Kv. 
lA  Tdche,  La. 
Kew  Orieana,  La. 
New  Orieana,  La. 
New  Orieana,  La. 
New  Orieana,  La. 
BaUi,Me. 
Baltinuff«,Hd. 
Baltfattore,Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Hd. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Jamaica  Plain,  ] 
Lowell,  Maaa. 
Winchendon,  1 
Detroit  MioL 
East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Marquette,  MicIl. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  PauL  Minn. 
Hannibal,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Loui^  Mo. 
Virginia  City.  N^-v. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Bath.  N.  T. 
BrookljTi,  N.  T. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
BuflWo,  N.  T. 
Bnf&Jo,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigna,  N.  T. 
Greenbu^  N.  Y. 
Lockport  N.  Y. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Newbnrgh,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ogdenabnr^  N.  Y. 
Syracnse,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Bridgewater,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lancaster.  Pa.. 
Mount  Jov,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Plttaburgh^Pa. 
Rochester,  Pa. 
WilkcsBarro,  Pa. 


Orphans'  Farm  School I  Zclienople,  Pa. 
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Table  XXn..—Li8t  of  lumea  and  a»yluvMfor  orphans,  4c — Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


Past  L^Homfl  ahd  AflTUTMS,  4^.— Continned. 

Home  for  Friendlees  and  Destitate  Children 

Hebrew  Orphan  Society 

Palmetto  Orphan  Home...  > 

Leath  Orpluui  Asylnm 

MemphisBethel 

St  Peter's  Orphan  Asylnm 

Lynohbnrg  Female  Orphan  Asylnm 

Friends' Asylnm  for  Colored  Orphans 

St.  John's  Orphanafre 

Washington  City  Orphan  Asylnm 

Part  2.— Infast  abtlums. 

Infftnt  Fonndline  Asjlorn 

St  Vincent's  Inrant  and  Fonndling  Asylnm 

St  Elizabeth's  Homo  for  Colored  Infants ^ 

St  Tincent's  Inf)uit  Asylnm 

If  ew  York  Fonndling  Asylnm  Society 

St  Barnabas  Day  Nnrsery 

St  Tincent's  Home 

Pabt  3.— Industbial  schools. 

Indnstrial  Home  or  Home  for  the  Friendless 

Boys*  Indnstrial  School 

Oirls' Indnstrial  School 

Blind  Girls' Industrial  Home 

Girls' Indnstrial  Home 

Indnstrial  School  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

St  Joseph's  Indnstrial  School 

St  Mary's  Academy  and  Industrial  School 

Industrial  Home 

"Seyr  York  House  and  School  of  Industry 

Free  Sewinff  School 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women 

Pennsylvania  Workinff  Home  for  Blind  Men 

St  Bose's  Indnstrial  School 


Newport,  R.  L 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lyncnburg/y^a. 
Bichmond,  va. 
"Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  0. 


Covington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phihidelphia.  Pa. 


Savannah,  Ga. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
AlbanyTN.  Y. 
BnilWo,  N.  Y. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Table  XXII.— Ifemorofida. 


Name. 


Location. 


OBPHAX  H0MI8  AKD  ABTLUMB. 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

Orphans' Home 

Temporary  Home  for  the  Destitute 

St  Paul's  Female  Orphan  Asylum  or  Indus- 
trial School 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Home  for  the  Homeless 

Union  Bethel  and  Newsboys'  Home 

Carolina  Orphan  Home , 

UfDUlfl'UIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Preble  Chanel  Sewing  School 

Protestant  IndustriafSchool 

Industrial  School 

Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  and  Nurse 
School. 


Bvansville,  Ind 

Frankfort  Ky 

Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Kochester.N.Y.... 

XTtica,N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  — 
Spartanburg,  S.  C . . . 

Portland,  Me 

Cincinnati,  Ohio—. 
Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 


Kemarks. 


and 


A  home    for  unfortunate 

firiendless  wtmien. 
Closed. 

In  no  sense  educational. 
See  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School 

Parts. 
Exclusively  a  home  for  old  ladies. 
A  home  for  aged  women. 
In  no  sense  edncational. 
Reported  as  suspended  in  1879:  no 

further  information  receiv*  d. 


Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  XVLL 
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Table  XSm^—Statiatics  of  art  intirueUon  f&r  1879-^;  /nm 
PABT  L— INSTITUTIONS  APFORDIKa  AKT  DTSTSUC 


Kftme. 


Location. 


By  whom  owned. 


By  whom  fimnded. 


School  of  Design  of  the 
8«a  Francisco  Art  As- 
sociation. 

Y«le  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 


Illinois  Indostriai  Univer- 
sity. 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Design. 

Art  Schools  of  Chioairo 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 


Classes  of  the  Chicago  So- 
ciety of  DeooratiTe  Art 


DeooratiTe  Art  Society. 

Instmction  Department. 
Maryland  Institute 

Schools  of  Art  and  De- 

^KightSchool  of  De- 
sign. 

2.  Day  School  of  Art 
and  Design. 
Lowell  School  of  iraotical 
Design.  0 

Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Depart- 
ment of  Arcmiectnre. 

Massachusetts  Normal 
ArtSohooL 


Schools  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Mnseom  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Art  Classes  of  Smith  Col- 
lege. 

Art  Association,  Drawing 
Classes. 


Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Inaustrial 
Science. 

St.  Louis  School  and  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts, 
Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

Manchester  Art  Associa- 
tion. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Champaign,  111 . 
Chicago,  111  — 

Chicago,  111.... 


Chicago,  111 . 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

Baltimore,  Md.. 
Boston,  Mass... 


Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass.. 

Boston,  Mass.. 


Northampton, 

Mass. 
Springfield, 

Worcester, 


St  Louis,  Mo. 


Manchester,  N.  H. 


The  Art  Assoda- 
tion. 

Corporation  of 
YateCoU^ge. 


Illinois  Industrial 
Unlvenity. 

Corporation  of 
Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

The  Academy. . 


1873 
18M 


TheAitAsKidatiw. 


Augustas  B.  Streei. 


61870    The  State. 


The  Society. 


Maiyland  Institute 
Maryland  Institute 

MaryUnd  Institute 

Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Tech- 
nology. 

Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Tech- 
nology. 

^ytheState 


Thecommittes.. 

By  the  college  . . 
The  association . 

By  the  coxporation 


Washington  Uni- 
versity. 


The  Art  Associa- 
tion. 


1869 
1879 

1877 

1878 
1848 

1848 

1800 
1873 

dl861 

1873 

1876 

1877 
1879 

1865 


1874 


1871 


The  Academy 

CitiMnsofChkafo.. 

Ladies  of  Chicago... 

Citisens  of  Baltimore.^ 
Maryland  Instifeate 

Maryland  Inatitote ... 

Maryland  Institute... 

Trustee  of  Lowell  In- 1 
stitute.  I 


Wmiam    B. 
andothsn. 

By  tlfcs  State. 


Bogen 


Fennanent  oonmitlM 
of< 


Trustees. 


B.  C.  Gtrdner,  W.  S.  \ 
Shuitleff      wUhsB 
Bice,  end  othoa. 

JohnBoynton 


Washington  Univecsity 


William  W.  ConninL  ! 
F.  French,  H.  W. , 
Hernck,  andothen. 

a  Expenses  of  school  in  excess  of  income  from  tuition  fees  met  by  ftmds  of  the  Art  Assoeiatloo. 

6  University  founded  in  1867,  school  of  architecture  in  1870,  art  gallery  in  1874,  school  of  dc«i<& 
in  1876. 

oThis  course  of  free  instruction,  open  to  both  sexes,  is  provided  by  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell  InstitutOt 
and  is  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of  Tecnno' 


nology. 
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repUe$  toin^kie$  (y  ike  UnUedStateB  Bwreon  of  Education, 
TIOK,  INCLTTDIKO  ALL  TSAJDBTDrG  IK  INDUSTRIAL  ABT. 


PnrpoM  of  infltita- 


U 
I 

r 


Inoome  for  ktt  year. 


Axnonnt. 


Sonroe. 


Bxpenditnre  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


Oblect. 


10 


11 


l^istnictloii  in  art. 


IS,  160  45 


Tuition  feet.. 


Tedhnioal  and  criti- 
cal inatraotion  in 
Hieartaofdeaiffn, 
painting,  aooJbt- 
nro,  and  aroni- 
tcctore. 

To  edncate  arohi- 
tecta  and  indna- 


WOOO 


11 


6,800  00 
200  00 
000  00 


Endowment.  < 
D<mationa.... 
All  other 


of 


trial  deaignen 

The  fonndlng  a 

maintenance 

achoola  of  art. 

Jjistmctionindraw. 
ing.  painting,  and 
deaign. 

To  instract  and  aid 
workera  in  deoo- 
ratireart. 

Training  in  artiatio 

indnamea. 
The  promotion  of 

mechanic  arte. 

Traininginelement- 
ary  and  mechan- 
icM^drawing. 

Inatmctionindraw* 
ing  and  painting. 

Traming  m  pnioa- 
oal  designing  for 
manafiActores. 

Thorough  inatmo- 
tion  in  arohiteo- 
tore.* 

Training  school  for 
teachers  of  indna- 
trlal  drawing. 

Instnictionindraw- 
ing  and  painting. 

Inatractionindraw- 
ingandpaintinff. 

To  promote  knowl- 
edge and  akill  in 
art 

Practical  applica> 
tion  of  science 
and  art  to  the  in- 
dustrial arte. 

Art  edncation 


2,400  00 
2,800  00 

828  00 
660  00 
636  00 

287  00 


Tuition  fees. 
Donationa.... 


Tuition  fees 

Donations 

Members' does.. 

Commissians  on 
sales. 


10,000 


8,000  00 
1,762  42 


3.000  00 


State  grant.. 
All  otner  soi 


The  Lowell  ftmd. 


(/) 


(  8,006  76 
<  16^  925  00 


7,087  29 


Tuition  fees 

State  appropria- 
tion. 

Tuition  fees  and 
donationa. 

Tuition  fees 


680,000 


60  00 
2,006  64 


22,000  00 
2,00000 

S  1,000  00 
\  4,000  00 


Donations 

All  other  sources 


Endowment. . 
Donations.... 


Donations 

All  other  sources 


260  00 


All  sources. 


a|2,807  80 
862  16 


6,400  00 
800  00 
200  00 
100  00 


Salaries  and  wages...] 
Material  for  inatruo- 


Salaries  and  wages. . . 

Bepatra,  etc 

Collections 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 


I- 


860  00 
260  00 

100  00 
88100 
750  00 
266  00 


Rent,  etc , 

Collection  and  mate- 1 
rial  for  instruction. 

Salaries  and  wages. .. 

Salaries  and  wages. . . 

Bents,  etc 

Material  for  instmo- ] 
tion. 


2,460  00 
674  62 


8,000  00 
8,850  00 


Salaries  and  wages... ) 

Material  for  in8truc-> 

tion.  5 


Salaries  and   material 
for  instruction. 


Salaries  and  wages. 


n 


060  00 
120  00 
12164 


6,968  60 
1,241  83 


Salaries  and  wages. 

Bent,  etc 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Salaries  and  wages... ) 

Material  for  inatruo-S 
tion,  etc  > 

Salariea,  etc 


ij 


605  96 

1,426  66 

98  69 


Salaries  and  wagea 
Bent,  ropiUrs,  etc . 
Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 


rue- 1 


\u. 


060  00 


8,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

141  28 
107  20 


All  purposes. 


Salaries  and  wages. .. ) 

CoUections I 

Material  for  instruc-  f 
tion.  J 

Bent I 

Collections 5 


10 


11 


14 


15 


10 


17 


To  promote  knowl- 
edge and  akiUin 

dDate  of  founding  "The  Institute;"  department  of  architecture  established  in  1865,  opened  for 
students  in  1868. 

•Pull  courses  occupy  four  years  each. 

/As  this  is  only  one  of  sereral  departments  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  it  is  not  possible  to  maka 
for  it  a  separate  financial  statement. 
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Kune. 

Location. 

By  whom  owned. 

By  whmn  founded. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

S 

18 

The  Free  School  of  De- 
BigD.  of  the  Brooklyn 
ArtABSOCiatton. 

Cornell  Univergity, 

meohanio  arts,  engineer- 
ArtStndents'  League 

Brooklyn,  N.T.... 
Ithaca,  N.Y 

Stockholders 

ComeUUnivertlty 

1861 
1M5 

1 
Sto«khold«rt . 

19 

State   of  New  York 
and  Esx»  CocnelL 

?0 

New  York,  N.T.. 

Members 

1875 

AdvaneedpnpOaoftlM 
NationaT  Academy 
of  Design 

21 

CooperUnion  ArtSchools:  h 
1.  Woman's  Art  School. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Trustees  of  Cooper 
Union. 

1852 

Ladles  of  New  York.. 

2.  The  Free  SchoolofArt 

NewYork,N.Y-. 

Tmsteea  of  Cooper 

Union. 
The  Association  .. 

1857 

Peter  Cooper 

22 

Ladles'  Art  Association  .. 

New  York,  N.Y. . 

1870 

Mrs.  Mary  Stroneitk- 
arm  Pope  and  lln. 
Henry  Fetera  Gtay. 

23 

Society  of  r^ecorattre  Art. 

New  York,  N.Y. . 

The  Society 

18n 

SixladiesofNewYork 
City. 

24 

National  Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Corporation  of  Aca- 
demicians. 

1826 

Artists  of  New  York- 

95 

School  of  Design,  Vassar 
CoUege. 

College  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Syracuse  UniTersity. 

Pmighkeep8ie,N.Y 
Syracuse,  N.Y... . 

Yassar  College.... 

Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. 

1877 

The  trustees 

26 

1872 

Syracuse  University . . 

27 

School  of  Design  of  the 
University  ofCincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . 

City  of  Cincinnati. 

1869 

City  of  Cincinnati 

28 

Women's    Art    Mnsenm 
Association. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Ladies  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

1877  i 

An  association  of 
women. 

29 
30 

School  of  Design,   Ohio 

Mechanics' Institute. 
Colombos  Art  School 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
Columbus, Ohio  ... 

The  Institute 

Columbus  Art  As- 
sociation. 

el856 
1879 

By  the  directors  of  In 

stitute. 
Art  Association 

31 

Toledo  UniTersity  of  Arts 
and  Trades. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trustees  of  Uni- 
versity. 

1872 

JessupW.  Seott&HSB 
Scott,  and  Wmiam 
Baymond. 

32 
3r^ 

Franklin  Institute  Draw- 
iug  Classes. 

Art  Classes  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Academy    of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
PhiLidelphia,Pa.. 

Franklin  Institute. 

Stockholdersofthe 
academy. 

1824 
1806 

Franklin  Institute ... . 
71  citizens  ...... ,-r--- 

(xFull  courses  occnpv  four  years  each.  bThe  statistics  of  the  Cooper  Union  schools  are  forth* 
year  1878-'79.  c Derived  from  endowment  of  $150,000  and'firom  rents  of  CooperUnion  BuHdiag; 
whole  income  for  1878,  $41,628.79;  expenditure,  $44,065.26.  d  All  expenses  pertaining  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  building  are  included  in  tiie  general  expenses  of  iht  Cooper  Union. 
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Porpoeo  of  institu- 
tion. 


II 


Income  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


Sooxce. 


Expenditnre  for  last  year. 


Amount 


Olject 


10 


IX 


Bnoouratfement  of 
art  and  artiats. 

Instmctionin  arohl- 
teoture,  mechanic 
arte,  engineering, 
etc.  a 

To  afford  facilities 
for  high  art  train- 
ins  and  promote 
feuowship  among 
artists. 

To  fiomish  to  women 
free  'nstmotion  in 
the  arts  of  design. 

AdTsncement  o  f 
sdenoe  and  art 

To  adrance  the  in- 
terests of  women 
artists  and  art 
students. 

Exhibition  and  sale 
of  artistic  and 
decorative  work, 
and  to  afford  train- 
ing  in  many 
branches  of  artis- 
tic and  decoratiTe 
industries. 

To  advance  art  by 
public  exhibitions 
andfiree  artschools. 

For  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting, 
and  modelling. 

To  afford  Ins&uo- 
tion  in  all  the  fine 
arts,  a 

To  teach  painting, 
sculpture,  and 
carving,  and  for 
improvement  in 
the  industrial  arts. 

To  promote  interest 
in  the  application 
ofarttoindustnr, 
and  ultimately 
to  establish  an  art 
museum. 

Advancement  of 
science  and  art 

To  provide  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches 
of  art  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to 
students 

To  promote  knowl- 
edge in  the  arts 
and  trades,  and 
their  related  sci- 
ences. 

The  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

To  educate  students 
of  art 


Municipal  grant 
All  other  sources 


17,400  00 


All 


60  00 
637  83 


76  00 
81,129  77 


Cooper    Ui^lon 
reveiiues.0 

Cooper   Union 

revenues. 
Annual  fees  of 

members. 

Donations 

Other  sources . . . 


$9,500  00 
475  00 

2,860  00 

1,900  00 

600  00 

200  00 


7,526  07 


6,000  00 


Salai^ies  and  wages. .. ) 

Exhibition,     schools,  > 

etc.  ) 

Salaries ) 

Material  for  in8truo-> 
tion.  > 

Salaries  and  wages .. . 

Bent,  etc 

Collections 

Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 


Salariesd  . 


Salaries,  etc . 


$60,000 


Donations 

Subscriptions 
andcommissions. 


Endowment  and 
exhibitions. 


167  49 
530  00 

50  00 

2,738  00 
13,256  34 

13, 507  04 


Wages,  etc. 
Rent 


Material  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Rents,  etc 

Cost  of  material  for 
manufactures. 

Salaries  and  wages. .. 


Exhibitions, 
etc 


schools. 


109,500 


8»200  00 


6,160  00 
8,637  42 


3,626  89 


All  sources  . 


Endowment 

All  other  sources 


Members*  dues, 
donations,  etc 


/1, 071  66 


All  sources  . 


7,800  00 
120  00 


7,100  00 
2,697  42 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 

045  00 

196  21 

1,785  00 


Salaries  and  wages. .. ) 

Material  for  iiutruc-> 

tion.  > 

Salaries  and  wages. ..  \ 
Rents,  etc > 


Salaries  and  wages. 
Rent,  etc 


Teachers*  salaries  —  \ 
Sundries  for  school. ..  > 
Salaries,  etc 


250,000 


500 


A281  66 


All  purposes. 


eTbe  Ohio  Mechanics*  Institute  was  founded  in  1828.  /The  rent  of  rooms  was  also  donated. 
g  This  is  directiy  for  schools ;  much  of  the  necessary  expense  is  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the 
academy. 
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1 

SBma. 

Location. 

By  whom  owned. 

j 

Bywhomfbnodsd.    . 

1 

1 

« 

3 

4 

9          ; 

34 

Design  for  Women.       5 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

The  corporation . . . 

1817 

Mrs.  Sarah  P^ter 

85 

ThePennsylvaniaMoBeam 
and  School  of  Indostrial 
Art. 

Phihidelphia^Pa..' 

Trustees .......... 

1870 

CitiKens   of  PhUaU- 
phi*. 

36 

Pittoborgh  School  of  De- } 
si^  for  Women.           5 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.... 

The  corporation . . . 

1865 

CitixenaofPittobvgli 

87 

Rhode  Island  School  of) 
Dedgn.                          I 

* 
Providence,  R.  I... 

The  association... 

1877 

WomeQ*s    Centemiul  i 
CommissioD.            ' 

38 

Art  School  of  the  Waeh- 
ington  Art  Club. 

Washington,  D.C. 

TheArtClnb 

1879 

TheArtClnb 

a  The  statement  of  income  and  expense  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  is  fiirthi 
year  beginning  Janoary  1, 1880. 
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Purpose  of  inatita- 
tion. 


Income  for  last  year. 


Amoani. 


Sonroe. 


Bxpenditnre  for  last  year. 


Amoant. 


Object. 


10 


11 


(  Thorough  indnS' 
<  trial  art  edaca* 
(    tion  for  women. 

The  development  of 
art  indnstries  by 
thonmeh  instrno* 
tion  in  Industrial 
art. 

Education  in  art . . . 


'  Instruction  of  art- 
isans in  Indus* 
trial  art,    also 
the  systematic 
training  of  stu- 
dents in  the  fine 
^    arts. 
Instruction  in  draw- 
ing and  painting. 


$2,000 


01425  50 

8.000  00 

5,440  00 

70  00 

(ft) 


050  00 
1, 514  47 


120  00 

200  00 

300  00 

8,600  00 


Interest 

State  grant 

Tuition  fees..... 
Other  sources... 


Donations 

All  other  sources 


Interest  on  ftind. 

Donations 

Members'  dues.. 
Other  sources... 


$18  51 

250 

5,745  00 

010  64 
8,002  46 


115  68 

600  00 

1,560  00 

4,200  00 
800  00 
800  00 
200  00 


Material ... 

Repairs 

Salaries  and  wages. 
Sundries  for  school. 
Maintenance  of  schools . 


e} 


;;:S 


Material.... 
Rent,  etc  — 
Salaries  and  wages. 


Salaries  and  wages...! 

Rent 

Collections 

Material  for  instruo- 
tlon.0  J 


87 


h  For  general  income  and  expenditure,  see  items  in  table  of  museums.      0  A  large  amouirt  of  material 
was  loaned  or  giyen,  amounting  in  value  to  $3,000. 
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Name. 


Principal. 


I 


I 


»q 


.1 


ConditJopi  of  attwidanoa. 


Afa. 


Othn. 


19 


13 


14 


Iff 


16 


ir 


School  of  Design  of  the 
San  Frandsoo  Art  Ae* 
Bodation. 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arta. 

minois  Indnatrial  Uni- 
veraity. 


Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Design. 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago 
Aoademvof  Fine  Arte. 

Claaaes  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Decorative 
Art 

DecoratiTe  Art  Society, 
Instmotion  Depart- 
ment. 

Maryland  Inatliate 
Schools  of  Art  and  De- 
sign. 

1.  Night  School   of 

Design. 

2.  Day  School  of  Art 

and  Design. 

Lowell  School  of  Practi- 
cal Design,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Maaaachnsettslnatitute 
of  TechnologT,  depart- 
ment of  arcmteotore. 

Massachosetts  Normal 
Art  School. 


School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston, 


J.  B.  Martin,  assistant 
secretary  of  aasoda- 
tion,  Virgil  Will- 
iams, diroctor  of 
school. 

Profl  John  F.  Weir,  di- 
rector. 

J.  M.  Gregoiy,  ll.  d., 
president  of  nnlYer- 
sityj  Prof.  Peter 
Boos,  in  charge  of 
School  of  Art  axM.  De- 
sign. 

J.  C.  Cochrane,  presi- 
dent; Enoch  Soot, 
corresponding  seo'y. 

W.  M.  IL  French,  seo- 
retary. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Scammon. 
president;  ProL 
Banmgras,  principal 

J.  J.  Jackson,  secreta- 
ry; Hugh  Newell,  di- 
rector. 

James  H.  Bond,  presi- 
dent; Carroll  Spence, 
chairman  committee 
on  schools. 

Hugh  Newell,  princi- 


a|22^000 


lueh  NeweU,  princi- 
pu. 

Charles  Eastner 


Art  Classes  of  Smith 
College. 

Drawing  Classes  of  the 
Sprinj^eld  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 

Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial 
Science. 

St.  Louis  School  and 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Washington  XTnlyer- 
sity. 


William  R.  Ware,  B.  b., 
professorof  architect- 
ure. 

Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  art  director; 
William  T.  Meek, 
curator. 


Prof.  William  B.  Ware, 
aec'y;  Otto  Grand- 
mann  and  F.  Crown- 
inshield,  instructors. 

J.  W.  Champney 


E.  C.  Gardner,  oorre- 
sponding  secretary 
associataon;  Geo.  N. 
Bowers,  instructor. 

Prof  C.  O.  Thompson.. 


Prot  Halsoy  C.  Ives, 
director. 


U 


Over  15. 


A  aatia&etory  ax- 
anrfnafion     and 


Open  to  aU  stB- 
oeptiiof  theoni- 
Tenity. 


75,000 


Membenhip  in  ia- 

stitate. 
Tuition  fees 


18  years. 


Over  16.. 


Proficienoy  in  free 
hand  arawia^ 
etc 

Satis&ctory  exam- 
ination. 


Proficiency  in  ele- 
mentary draw- 
ing. 


Beaponsible  refer- 
ence and  regular 


105,000 


16  years. 


Membecahip  and 
payment  of  tai< 
SoQfeea. 

Satiafbotory  exain- 


a  Slfb  estimated  at  $35,000  in  addition. 

b  The  public  is  admitted  to  these  lectures  on  the  payment  of  60  cents  admission  fee.  There  are  also 
weekly  lectures  to  students  throughout  the  year  in  each  department.  The  students  are  admitted  toaQ 
Is  turos  free. 
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Branches  of  instraotioxL 


Lectures  deliyered. 


Number. 


Sul^Ject. 


18 


19 


90 


31 


Drawing  and  painting . 


Drftwing,  painting,  pexspeotiTe.  anat- 
omy, arcniteotore.  life  aohool,  his- 
tory and  theory  of  art. 

Drawing,  water  colors,  wood  earring, 
clay  modelling,  arohiteotnre,  history 
and  principles  of  art. 


172,190 


100 


Free  to  nni- 
versity  sta* 
dents.  0 


3  courses.. 


Daily  6. 


2  courses.. 


Anatomy,  perspective,  color, 
etc. 


On  topics  directly  related  to 
current  work  ox  the  school. 

History  of  arohiteotnre,  es- 
thetics, perspectiTek  princi- 
ples of  aesi^  and  decora- 


Drawing,  painting,  perspective,  ar- 
tistic anatomy,  and  lile  schooL 

Drawing,  paintmg  in  oil  and  water  and 
on  porcelain,  wood  carving,  and  Ken- 
sington art  needlework. 

Charcoal  drawing,  water  color,  china 
painting,  theory  of  design,  and  art 
needlework. 


|25  per  term 
ofl2weeks. 


Semi-weekly . 


Artistio  anatomy,  |10  per 
coarse  of  20  lectures. 

Perspective,  mythology  in  re- 
lation toari,  theold  masters. 


$10  per  course, 
24  let 


Elementary  mechanical  and  architect- 
ural drawing. 

Free  hand  drawing,  drawing  firom  the 
antique  and  fh>m  the  draped  model, 
palniinc  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

Practical  designing  for  textile  fabrics. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  arohiteot- 
ural  drawing,  with  the  history,  the- 
ory, and  sctonce  of  practical  archi- 
tecture. 

Industrial  drawing,  machine  drawing, 
ship  draughting,  painting,  modelling, 
dengning,  analbmy,  sc^ture,  and 
"  iting  from  the  antique  and 


Charcoal  and  crayon  drawing  and 
painting  from  the  antique  and  from 


$3  and  mem- 
bers'fees. 
125 


Weekly. 


Perspective,  ornamental 
drawing,  and  decoration. 


200 


{*> 


90 


Several  courses 


150, 4  or  5  each 
week. 


Drawing  and  painting 

Drawing,  modelling,  china  painting, 
and  Kensington  embroidery. 


Free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
coloring,  etc. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architect- 
ural drawing,  painting,  wood  carv- 
ing, and  modelling. 


$5and$10per 
term  of  20 
lessons. 


10 


Series  on  perspective,  shad- 
ows, ornament,  comnoaition, 
and  the  history  ana  theoxy 
of  architecture. 

Architecture  and  building 
oonsteuction,  machine 
drawing,  geometrio  draw- 
ing, perspective,  anatomy, 
sculpture,  hintorio  schools 
of  painting,  laws  of  orna- 
ment, &c. 

Anatomy,  history  and  theoxy 
of  art,  architecture,  mythol- 
ogy, costumes,  shades, 
shadows,  and  pernieotive. 

Courses  on  architecture,  per- 
spective, and  anatomy. 

Belating  toart ;  fr«e  to  mem- 
bers ;  to  others,  25  cents. 


(«) 


ISO 


30 


Art  historyand  kindred  sub- 
Jeota;  tree  to  the  public. 
Class  lectures  to  tne  stu- 
dents each  week. 


10 


11 


12 


15 


16 


e  Except  for  higher  drawing  and  painting;  fee  for  these,  $10  per  torm  and  $10  incidentals. 

dFree  to  citizens  of  Massachusetts ;  $50  per  annum  to  others. 

€  Free  to  students  of  Worcester  County  and  to  23  Stato  students;  $150  per  annum  to  others. 
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Kftme. 


Principal. 


I 


1 
> 


Conditions  of  attendance. 


Age.     i  Other. 


t2 


13 


14 


19 


16 


ir 


27 


80 


Mnnohester  Art  Associ- 
ation. 

The  Free  School  of  De- 
sign of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association. 

Cornell  UnlTersity, 
courses  in  architect- 
ure, mechanic  arts, 
engineering,  etc. 

Art  Students'  League, 
New  York. 


Cooper  Union  Art 
Schools,  New  York. 

1.  Woman's  Art 

School 

2.  The  Free  School 

of  Science  and 
Art  (drawing 
classes). 
Ladies' Art  Association, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Society  of  Deooratiye 
Art.  New  York. 

National  Aca^my  of 
Design,  New  York. 

School  of  Design,  Vas- 
sar  College. 

College  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Syracuse  University. 


School  of  Design  of  the 
University  of  Cincin- 
natL 


Women's  Art  Museum 
Association. 

School  of  Design.  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institnte. 

Columbus  Art  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Oeorge  "W.  Stevens, 
president;  Joseph  B. 
Sawyer,  secretary. 

B.  M  Lowe,  secretary 
association;  George 
O.  Annable,_principaL 

Andrew  D.  White, 
president  university ; 
Ptot  Charles  Bab- 
cock,  dean  of  College 
of  Architecture. 

J.  a  Hartley,  presid't ; 
F.  Waller,  corre- 
sponding secretary. 


Prof.  J.  C.  Zachos,  cu- 
rator. 
Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter. . 


:  Membership  . 


$125,000 
030,000 


.  I  Desire  for  improve- 
'    ment. 


11 


1« 


&680,000 


F.  O.  Tisdall.  Jr.,  FH.D., 
director. 


Mrs.  Fred'k  W.  Dow- 
ner, corresponding 
secret'y;  Miss  Alice 
Donlevy,  ohairman 
committee  on  classes. 

Mrs.  Richard  M  Hunt, 
president;  Mrs.  Mary 
Cadwalader  Jones, 
secretary. 

L.  B.  Wilmarth,  ».  A., 
director. 

Prof.  Henry  Van  Ingen 


Prof  Oeorge  F.  Com- 
fort, dean. 


Thomas  S.  Noblejarin- 
cipal;  Thomas  viok- 
ers,  rector  of  univer- 
sity. 


Mrs.  B.  W.  Perry.pres- 
ident  of  assoeiadon. 


d250,000 


JohnB.Heich. 


W.  S.  Goodnough,  di- 
rector. 


Toledo  University  of 
Arts  and  Trades. 

Franklin  Institute 
DrawlngClasses,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Charles  J.  Shipley .... 

Isaac  Norris,  IL  D.,  sec- 
retary of  Institute; 
PhiUp  Pister,  u.  B.. 
director  of  drawing 
classes. 
a  Value  of  Sibley  College  building. 

b  Cost  of  building ;  present  estinmted  value  of 

e  An  afternoon  pay  class  meets  three  times  a  week, 
painting,  $3  per  course. 


16  to  85 
Over  16.. 


Satisfactory 
ination. 


Memberihip  or  sst- 
isfiacuwy  eoai-, 
nation.* 


Responsible  lete- 
enoe  as  to  char- 1 
acter,  dec  I 

Letter  of  r 
mendataoD. 


Membership . 


15 


DestFe  for  impcw^ 


14  years. 


Profloieocy  in  ele- 1 
mentarydrawiif. 

Satiaikctory« 
ination. 

Satis&etorye 
ination. 


Besponsibla  rdhr- 
enoe. 


PaymeirtoftuitiM 


Tultioikftes 


I  site,  12,000,000. 

116  ibr  80  kasoDS :  also,  1 
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Lectures  delivered. 

Branches  of  instmotion. 

Number. 

Subject. 

18 

19 

20 

31 

Tif^hnnfl.  mfH^hanioal.  And  srchiiMt- 

17 

and  drawing. 

Drawing  ftx)m  the  antique;  sketching 
and  painting. 

Free  hand,  meohanloal,  arohiteotoral 
drawing,  etc 

Drawing  ftx>m  the  antique  and  from 

Free 

18 

f76 

Daily 

2ooiir8cs 

Architecture,    engineering, 
mechanic  arts,  etc 

Perspective  and  artistic 
anatomy. 

10 
?0 

the  nude  and  draped  model;  olaasee 
in  perspective,    composition,    and 
sketching:  classes  in  portrait  paint- 

Drawing,  painting,  engraving,  photog- 
raphy, and  normal  art  instruction. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architect- 

Freec  

I«reo  

Soourses 

Anatomy,  history  of  art, 
and  perspective 

21 

ural  drawing,  drawing  from  life  and 
cast,  day  modelling,  etc 

Figure  painting  and  drawing;  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  deoo- 
rative  art,  painting  on  porcelain, 
designing  for  embroidery,  and  em- 
broidery. 

Painting  on  china  and  silk,  art  needle- 
work. 

Antique  and  life  schools,  school  of 

Essays  on  art,  especially  as 
applied  to  decoration. 

??, 

?3 

Free 

Annual  c<mrse  on  art  sub- 
jects; free. 

Anatomy,  perspective,  Liws 
of  ornament,  and  history 
ofthe  fine  arts. 

iBsthetics,  history  of  fine 
arts,   mythology,  archteol- 
ogy,   and    art   literature; 
early  American  art. 

?4 

painting,  anatomy,  and  perspective 

Architecture,    painting,    eujBcraving. 
freehand  drawing,  modelling,  and 
photography. 

Sculpture,  painting,  drawing,  design- 
ing, wood  carving,  tile  and  ohma 

Charcoal  drawing,  modelling  in  day, 
painting  in  water  colors,  omnai>aint- 
ing,  and  embroidery. 

Free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architect- 

$100 
100 

Free  to  citi- 
zens;  to  oth- 
ers: night 
classes,  $15; 

$15  to  $18  for 
12  lessons. 

Several  courses 
Tooorsee 

Weekly 

25 
26 

?7 

?Si 

?9 

ural  drawing,  designing,  modelling 
in  day,  and  ufe  class. 
Free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
wood  carving,  art  needlework,  Um 
making,  painting  in  water  color,  oil, 
and  on  china. 

$9  to  $42 

Occasional.... 

On  the  immediate  suljects 
of  study. 

30 
31 

Mechanical,  architectural,  and  topo- 
graphical drawing,  both  free  hand 
andf  instrumentaL 

e$5,$10 

Semiweekly... 

32 

d  With  site. 

e  Per  term  of  32  lessons  each. 


63  ED 
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Table  XXIII.— Part  l.^StoHstUm  of  iMtUutkmt  affording  art  imatrwetiom^ 


Name. 


PrincipaL 


I 


I 

> 


i^ 


1^ 


Cooditioiit  of  attendaaoe. 


Age. 


Olber. 


19 


13 


14 


15 


15 


ir 


34 


Art  Clnaeeeof  the  Peon- 
STlvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arta. 


Philadelphia  School  of 
Design  for  Women. 


Thomas  Baldna . 


35  The  Pennsylvania  Mn- 
aeam  and  School  of  In- 
duatrial  Art. 


Miss  E.  Croasdale, 
piincipal;  F.O.Hor8t> 
mMm,  secretary. 

Dalton  Dorr,  secretary . 


38 


Pittsbnrgh    School    of 
Design  for  Women. 

Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design. 


Annie  W.  Henderson. 


Prof.  Greorge  H.  Por- 
ter. 


ArtSchoolof  the  Wash-    E.  C.  Messer . 
ington  Art  Club. 


a$475,000 


100,000     17 


12 


Profideney  is  « 
menlary  art  i 
dies. 


13  years.  SatisfiMrtory  refcr- 

I    enoe,  paymeot  mi 

toition,  and  daflj 

I    attendaxMe. 

15  years.  Satisfactory  : 


10  years. 


Payment  of  taitwa 
fees  and  repilar 
atlrendaaee. 

SatialiMrtocy  rclsr- 


a  With  site,  valae  of  which  is  estimated  at  |75,00a 
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Branches  of  inttmction. 


18 


o 

g 


19 


Drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  the 
haman  ngnre  from  casta  and  from 
living  m^els ;  instruction  is  given  [  >  Free . 
in  anatomy ;   also,  in  composition,  1 1 
chianMMCuro,  color  perspective.  See.  } 

Thorongh  courses   in  the  industrial  $40 

and  fine  arts. 


Leotnrea  delivered. 


Namber. 


90 


Subject. 


21 


33  !  Artistio  anatomy. 
7    Petapective 


Geometrical  and  tree  hand  duaving, 
memory  and  line  drawing,  perspec- 
tive, study  of  light  and  shade,  mod- 
elling in  clay  or  wax,  elements  of 
color  studv;  special  class  in  free 
hand  drawing  and  decorative  art. 

Drawing  and  {Minting 


Mechanical  drawing  in  all  its  branches, 
drawing  from  the  antique  and  life, 
anatomy,  botany,  geometry,  perspec- 
tive, painting  in  oil  and  water  color, 
art  needlework,  designing. 

Drawing,  painting,  and  life  school 


$5,   $10,  $20 

Kr  term  of 
weeks. 


$30,  $50 


$5,  $15  per 
term  of  4 
months.^ 


$8  and  $10 
per  month 
lor  daily 
lessons. 


Weekly . 


2  courses.. 


Weekly. 


15 


Cknnparatlve  anatomy,  his- 
tory of  ornament,  archi- 
t<»cture,  deoorati  ve  art, 
color,  perspective.  See. 

Analysis  of  form  as  applied 
to  industrial  art. 


Perspective,  geometry . 


Belating  to  art;  tree  to  stu- 
dents and  members. 


33 


34 


35 


38 


b  Per  term  of  82  lessons  each. 
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Name  and  location. 


Ifnmber  of  popfla. 


\n 


29 


93 


34 


in 


10 


25 


School  of  Design,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  New  Hayen,  Conn  . 


Illinois  Indostrial  University,  Champaign,  HI 

Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Design,  Chicago,  HI — 
Art  Schools  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chioago^. 
Classes  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  Chicago,  ill.. 

7  Art  Classes  of  Decorative  Art  Society,  Baltimore,  Md 

8  Maryland  Institute  School  of  Art  and  Design,  Baltimore.  Md.: 
1.  Night  School  of  Design 


«5 

lU 

90 


45 


144 


2.  Dav  School  of  Art 

Lowell  Scnool  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Mass 

Massachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, Boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Nonnal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 


Art  Classes  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass 

Drawing  Classes  of  the  Springfield  Art  Association,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Indiistrial  Science,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

St  Louts  School  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St  Louis,  Mo. 

Manchester  Art  Association,  Manchester,  N.  H 

The  Free  School  of  Design  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  p. 

Cornell  University,  courses  in  architecture,  mechanic  arts,  engi- 
neering, etc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Art  Students' League,  New  YortN.Y 

Cooper  Union  Art  Schools,  New  York,  N.  Y. : 

1.  Woman's  Art  School 


2 

1 
A2 

9 

7 

1 
5 

2 

5 


180 
280 
47 


«U0 
33 

48 


245 
lU 


M 
872 


70 

"4' 

228 

20 
15 
48 

68 
26 


110  .        15« 
2»     AUw. 


18 
M 

201 


%» 

300 

90 
18 

m 

""450 

179 
85 

150 
A  few 

39 
38 

1 

26 

8 

109^ 

5 

289| 

10 

u382  ' 

im 
01 
rs 


2.  The  Free  School  of  Art. 


11 


22  Ladies'  Art  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y 

23  '  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  New  York.  N.  Y 

24  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  N.  Y 


I ^'^ 

153  ;     137     Afev 
I     382  100 


1,439   1,439 
6 


9       106 

3  '    480    

6      200  i    120  ; 


100 


12s 


25  '. 

228  I 


25  ' 
19 


545 


School  of  Design,  Yassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
College  of  Fine  Arts  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . . . 

a  Under  *' Casts  of  sculpture"  only  casts  of  statues  and  busts,  life  slse  or  heroic,  are  € 

b  Under  "Other  casts"  are  included  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure,  and  all  oaata  of  1 
architectural  ornaments,  &c.,  for  use  of  students  in  drawing, 
c  Forty  original  oil  studies  by  distinguished  students  of  the  Boole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris. 
d  150  of  these  are  the  set  of  architectural  casts  made  by  Christian  Lehr,  of  Beiiin :  there  are  also  410 
medallions,  100  Braun's  autotypes  of  old  masters,  and  a  large  collection  of  chromo-lithogzapha  aarf 
photographs. 

«,     .      ,       » — «.-^   ...» '  "  nooi  awena  everv  Batun_^ . 

,  __. jrn  paintinga,  2,000  pbotograpka^  lixfe*^ 

graphs,  d:c.,  and  a  set  of  drawings  given  by  the  Life  School  of  Pans. 

0  There  are  many  hundred  samples  of  foreign  and  domestic  textile  fabrics  and  wall  paper. 
A  The  mathematical  and  sdentifio  instmctwn  is  given  by  other  professors  in  the  instltate. 

i  Most  of  this  collection  of  architectural  casts  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  ArtSL 
j  TJ  additional  drawings  from  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  95  lecture  diagrams.  8,005  pbotogrvpte,  33 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  32  architectural  models,  and  many  specimens  of  tiles,  terra  ooUa,  &c, 
k  Pupils  have  access  to  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

1  1  life  size  anatomical  figure  and  21  parts  of  figures. 

m  The  art  gallery  of  the  college  contains  85  oil  paintings,  1,200  Braon's  antotrpea  of  old  niaiiliiB 
arranged  under  the  different  schools  of  painting.    Forty  fine  engraving*,  ftameo,  adom  the  pobbc 


«  Ten  teachers  fh>m  Stato  Normal  School  attend  every  Saturday. 
/  7  of  the  casts  are  of  statues;  the  school  has  lUso  87  modem 


rooms  and  halls  of  the  ooUege. 
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Materiml  provided;  number  of— 

Prises  awarded. 

It 

el 

■S-5 

9 
04 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Xame. 

37 

28 

99 

30 

31 

39 

33 

34 

35 

49 

147 
189 

126 

127 
d261 

4  sets. 

(«) 
50 

Many 

M«iy 
50 

Many. 

325 
Afew. 

Afew 
80 

10 
1 

2  ffold  and  4  silver  medals  and  4 
diplomas,  for  excellence  in  draw- 
ing and  painting. 

For  excellence   in   drawing  and 
painting. 

AtinTiA|  ..... 

Annual 

1 

2 
3 

4 

60 

A  few 

Many 
A  few 

180 

Semiannoal . 

I 

6 
7 

8 

9 

Afew 





A  few 
Many 
A  few 

Many 
60 

Afew 
Afew 

7 

Peabody  prises,  3  of  $100  each  and 

/20 

(g) 

Many 

Anni^ftl  .... 

...... 

»746 

160 
165 

.A  few 
38 

100 

180 

o8l 
f25 

168 

10 

650 

Many 

32 

170 
02 

A  few 
Iset.. 

076 
1.600 

i810 

2 

Prizes  gi^en  by  Boston  Society  of 
Architeots,  $50  each  in  books. 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual ..... 

10 

ASS 

20 

1? 

22 

(») 

11 

8 

Three  times 

14 

12 

Many 

nMany 

A  few 
(«) 

50 

Many 
Many 

(t) 

Many . 

Afew. 
100 

1,876 

Many 
Many 

a  year. 

!,•> 

eo 

Annual 

Ill 

11 

Semiannual    <  17 

7 

Annno] 1A 

200 
Afew 
Many 

19 

vo 

22 

Annual  .  •  •  > . 

100 

AfeT^ 
Many 

Many 

Many. 
Many. 

16 
5 

For  complete  series  of  drawings  in 
normal  class,  drawing  from  cast, 
from  still  life,  ornamental  draw- 
ing, portrait  drawing,  and  wood 
engraving. 

For  architectaral  cast,  otject,  and 

Anpnml  .. . 

21 

??. 

V3 

100 

500 

4 

Soydam  medals,  silver  and  bronze, 
life  school;  Elliott  medals,  silver 
and  bronze,  antique  schooL 

Annual  ..... 

?4 

«023 

sl6 
62 

a'J^w 

Annual  . 2.1 

Afew 

Manyoa 

.... 

Annual 26 

n  900  photographs  in  glass  slides  to  be  used  with  stereopticon,  very  complete  in  architectural  exam- 
ples. 

o  60  are  statuettes ;  groups  by  Bogers. 

p  There  is  also  a  painting  class  ox  17,  five  of  whom  are  ladles,  which  meets  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day evenings  to  paint  frt>m  draped  model. 

q  13  are  statues. 

r  12  full  size  "masks."  4  smaO  "busts;  **  remainder  "parts  of  figure."  Also,  a  frill  set  of  Kensington 
casts  of  frnit,  flowers,  foliage,  etc. 

s  Full  set  of  Walter  Smiw's  models  for  elementary  drawing. 

f  A  collection  of  1,390  photographs,  mostly  architecturaL 

u  00  of  these  were  in  the  pay  drawing  class  and  37  in  the  engraving  class. 

V  The  association  owns  a  small  collection  of  china;  other  materials  for  the  use  of  students,  such  as 
books  on  art,  porcelain,  laces,  embroideries,  paintings,  &c.,  are  freely  loaned  by  members  as  the  occa- 
sion demanda. 

w  4  are  statues. 

X  7  are  reductions  of  antique  statues. 

y  Set  of  62  large  diagrams  for  illustrating  architecture;  also  2.000  Braun's  autotypes,  and  many 
other  photographs. 

t  The  totu  number  of  students  in  this  department  is  106;  78  of  these  are  in  the  musical  classes  only. 

aa  A  large  collection  of  photographs. 
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Name  and  location. 


1 

I 


Number  of  pupOa.'    3 


S 

n 

r  I 

0 


32 


33 


34 


35 


27 


Soliool  of  Deslgii  tft  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  'Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

"WoimD'si  Art  MusoTim  Association 

S<  t<M<>1  ('f  Dit«i;iu.  nilio  Mechanics' Institute 

C(aauiUuei  Art  ScJi,*'!,  Columbas.  Olno 

TttietUt  Du Ivors iu  »tt  Arts  and  Trades,  Toledo,  Ohio , 

FmnkMu  liuititiitv  I Irawine  Classes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Art  Clii^id«?A  of  tlti:  Pennsylyania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

PbilntklpkiA,  Fa, 
PMJ^elpUiii  SehtHil  of  Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .. 


The  PennsylTania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I 

Art  School,  Wastiington,  D.  C 


312 

203 
236 

251 


105 


235 
41 


207 
203 

mi 


116 
277 

240 

107 
60 

161 
75 


163 


65 


103 
24 


114 
240 

42 
60 
56 
SI 


Afe>v| 


U3 


aUnder  "Casts  of  sculpture"  only  casts  of  statues  and  busts,  life  sise  or  hemic,  are  c 

b  Under  "Other  casts"  are  included  all  statuettes,  parts  of  human  figure,  and  all  casts  of  fotiagi^ 
architectural  ornaments,  &c.,  for  use  of  students  in  dravring. 
c  Students  have  access  to  public  library,  in  which  are  nearly  4,000  volumes  of  art  books. 
d41  of  these  are  reduced  figures  and  busts. 
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Material  provided;  nnmberof— 

Prises  awarded. 

It 

1 

•o 

j6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kame. 

27 

38 

29 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

29 

15 

dm 

A  few 

708 
Afew. 

Afew 

.... 

Gold  and  ailrer  medals  and  diplo- 
mas. 

Annual 

27 

A  few 

A  few 

Afew 
310 

28 

9 

Gold,  silyer,  and  bronze  medals — 

Annual 

Annual ..... 

99 

i 

30 

11 

Many 

Afew 

Ill    111 

500 
200 

1,000 

Many 
Many 

Annual 

H2 

184 

103 
290 

1 
4 

$100  for  best  painting  by  a  lady  of 

3  gold  meoala,  1  for  best  designs,  1 

est  progress  and  for  rognlar  at- 
tendance: other  prises  for  excel- 
lence in  tbe  various  studies. 

S3 

70 

gMany 

Many 

Annual 

Annual . ,  - . . 

Apnpftl 

Aimnal 

34 
35 

49 

160 
A  few 

6 
6 

1  gold,  3  silver,  2  bronse  medals  for 
best  work. 

SUver  medalB  for  best  work  in  dif- 
ferent departments. 

16 

ft36 

2  8eto 
Afew 

Many 

37 
18 

s  9  reproductions  of  aadent  armor,  15  oU  paintings,  and  48  autotypes. 

/Also  200  Brann's  autotypes,  150  photographs,  a  manikin,  and  colored  anatomical  casts.    Students 
have  access  to  the  art  collections  of  the  academy. 

J  The  pupils  and  all  other  art  students  have  access  to  the  coUeoticms  in  Memorial  HnlL 
Six  of  the  casts  are  statoes. 
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Table  XXlU,—Stati8Uc8  of  art  instruction  for  1879-'80 ;  from  rtpUa 

PAKT  IL— XU 


Name  of  mii8eam.a 


Looaiion. 


I 


By  vb<Rn  owiMd. 


10 


13 


27 


29 


Art  Gallery,  Wadsworth  Atheneum . 

Art  Collections,  ConneotiontMaaeiim 
of  Indostrial  Art 

Art  Collections.  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  Yale  College,  h 

Art  Gallery,  minoia  Xndostrial  Uni- 
versity. 

Art  CoUeotions,  LoolsianA  State  Uni- 
Tersity. 

Museam  of  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciej^. 

Art  Gallery,  Peabody  Institute 

Art  Gallery,  Amherst  College , 

Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Public 
Library. 

IfosenmofFineArtsft 

Art  Collections,  Smith  College 

Essex  Institute,  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment 

Museum  of  Art  and  History,  TJniver- 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Builalo  Fine  Arts  Academy 

Art  Collections,  Coroell  University 

Art  Collections,  Lenox  Library 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art6 

Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  b 


Art  Gallery,  Yassar  College 

Art  Museum,  Syracuse  University 

Museum  of  the  Western  Keserve  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society. 

Art  Collections  of  Pennsylvania  Mn- 
seum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 

CoUection  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  b 

Art  Collection  of  the  Bedwood  Library 
and  Atheneum. 

Park  Gallery  of  Art,  University  of 
Yerroont 

Athemeum  Art  Gallery 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 


Hartford, Conn  ... 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn  . 

Champaign,  HI 

Baton  Bonge,  La. . . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 


Baltimore,  Md . . . 
Amherst,  Mass . . 

Boston,  Mass  — 


Boston,  Mass  . 


Northampton,  Mass 
Salem, Mass  .... 


L  Arbor,  Mich. 


BufEalo,N.Y.... 

Ithaca.  N.Y... . 
New  York,N.Y... 

New  York,  N.Y. 

NewYork,N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


PoughkeensicN.  Y . 
Syracuse.  N".  Y . . . . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.... 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Newport,  B.  I. 


Burlington,  Yt 

St  Johnsbury.Vt. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Stockholders. 
Trustees 


IMS 

W% 

«1S5 
1874 
U54 

im 

18S7  I 
Amherst  College 1B74 

City  of  Boston 1BS8 


Coii>oration  of  Yale  Collage 
Illinois  Industrial  University. 

State  of  Louisiana 

Maryland  Historical  Society.. 
Trusteesof  Peabody  Institute. 


Trustees.. 


18» 


Trustees i  1875 

Essex  Institute  Corporatioii . .  fim 

University  of  Michigan. UK 


Buifido  Fine  Arts  Academy. . 

Cornell  University 

Trustees  of  Lenox  Library^. 

Corporation  of  MetropoUtaa 

Museum  of  Art 
New  York  Historical  Society 

Corporation  of  Academiciana. 


im 
im 

187* 

19?l' 

18M 


18M 

i«n 

Uff7 

1876^ 
i  18M 

'  MS 

Jbl8SI 

I 

I 

1 

1871. 


Board  of  five  trustees t  1875  1 

Board  of  nine  trustees I  1888  1 

I        ! 


Tassar  College., 
Syracuse  University. 
iTuste 


stees.. 


Trustees. 


Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Stockholders 


The  Company  of  the  Bedwood 
Library  and  Athenaom. 

University  of  Yermont 


a  In  all  instances  in  which  the  art  museum  forms  a  department  of  some  other  institution  tbe  statis- 
tics given  refer  exclusively  to  the  art  museum  or  art  school. 

b  Id  addition  to  its  own,  the  mnsenra  exhibits  important  loan  collections. 

c  Date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Trumbull  paintings. 

d  No  money  is  speut  in  this  department ;  its  increase  come«  solely  fhmi  gifta. 

«The  city  of  Boston  gave  the  site  of  the  building  to  the  trustees  of  tlTe  museum  on  oooditioii  that 
the  museum  should  be  opened  firee  to  the  public  four  days  in  each  month. 

/Art  collection  in  1870. 
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to  inquiries  hy  ike  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
SEUMS  OF  ART. 


By  whom  founded. 


Income  for  last  year. 


Amoont. 


Source. 


Expenditure  for  last  year. 


Amount. 


Olject. 


10 


Daniel  Wads  worth  and 
others. 

Prof  W.  P.  BhUce  and  citi- 
sent  of  Connecticut 

Corporation  of  Yale  Col> 
lege. 

Honey  raised  and  expend- 
ed by  President  Grecory. 

Louisiana  State  Unlyer- 
sity. 

Twenty  oitiaens 


$250  00 
600  00 


$86,000 


George  Peabody 

Honey  raised  and  expend- 
ed by  Prof.  IL  JBL  Hather. 
City  of  Boston 


Corporators  s.  • 


Estate  of  Sophia  Smith . . . . 

Essex  Historical  and  Nat- 
ural History  Societies. 

Art  collection  commenced 
by  Prol  H.  &  Friexe. 

Citixensof  BnffiJo 

Cornell  University 

James  Lenox 


Citixens  of  New  York  .... 

Egbert  Benson,  John  Pin- 

tard,  and  nine  others. 
ArUsts  of  New  York 


Hatthew  Yassar  A 

Syrncase  University 

Cleveland  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Citizens  and  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  city 
of  Philadelphia.i 

Seven  citizens 


Seventy-one  citizens < 

C.  R  King,  Edward  King, 
and  citizens  of  Newport 
RL 

University  of  Yermont 


Horace  Fairbanks  . 
W.W.Corcoran.... 


From  visitors 
only. 

Donations 

Other  sources... 

Admission  fees . 


$900  00 
2S0  00 
250  00 
700  00 

120  00 


Wnges 

Repairs,  Scq... 
Colleotions  ... 
Salary  of  curator 

Collections  ... 


4,52100 


Donations  . 


9.200  Ofl 
4,521  00 


Collections  . 
Collections  . 


<<l) 


r  5,570  88 

16,897  42 
1,050  00 

266*00* 


(Endowment . . . 
Admission  fees, 
etc 
Gray  collection 
fund. 


8,082  65 
6,124  54 
6,734  17 
1,205  80 


Salaries  4&  wages] 

Repairs,  &o I 

Collections I 

Gray  collection .  j 


Donations    and 
oUier  sonrcet. 


200  00 


Collections,^.... 


20,000 


4.100  00 


All  sources. 


416  00 
1,180  00 


Salaries,  &o ) 

Rent,  repairs,  Sui  3 


;  12, 500  00 

4,448  00 

:  2,538  00 


50,000 


50,000 


State  grant  — 
HemMrs'  dues 
All  other  sources! 
Hembers'  dues . 

Endowment,  do- 
nations,exhibi- 
tions,  and  fel- 
lows* subscrip- 
tions. 

Endowment  .... 


\'i. 


500  00 
400  00 


Salaries  Sc  wages  \ 
Repairs,  &o > 


10.800 


800  00 

7,236  20 
11.777  18 


Endowment  . 


Donations 5  ?'^SS 

AU  other  sources  (  x)^  80 


800  00 


48.700 
62,000 


I     jlOO  00 


Hembers'  dues 
Endowment  . 


280  00 


All  sources. 


10 


18 


Current  expenses.   22 

Salaries  A.  wages^ 

Repairs,  dto > 

Collections ) 


26 


27 


{Library  incorporated  1870.    Art  collections  opened  to  the  public  in  1877. 
By  colleotions  of  pictures  and  art  books  which  cost  $20,000.    One  endowment  is. a  "history,  art, 
and  cabinet  fund." 

iThis  museum  occupies  the  memorial  building  erected  in  Falrmount  Paxk,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
and  used  as  the  main  art  building  of  the  Centennud  Exhibition  in  1876. 
iThe  income  of  the  "Temple  nind"  of  $60,000  is  not  yet  aviUlable. 
*  Library  founded  inl730. 
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Table  XSIV.-'StatiatUx  of  educational  bmefaeUont  for  1880  \  frm 


Organization  to  which  intnusted. 


Benefibctor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Kame. 


Bccidenee. 


UKIYBBSTTIKS  AND  C0LLB0E8. 


ITDlvereity  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Colorado  College 

Wosleyan  University 

Tale  College 

Atlanta  XTniversity k.. 

Illinois  TVesIeyan  University. 

University  of  Chicago 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

Lake  Forest  University 

Chaddock  College 

Shnrtloff  College 

Westfleld  CoUege 

Wheaton  College 

Indiana  Aebnry  University .. 

Hanover  College 

tluion  Christian  College... 

Earlham  College 

Kidgeville  College 

Upper  Iowa  University  ... 
Iowa  College 


Los  Angeles,  Cal . 


Colorado     Springs, 

Colo. 
Ididdletown,  Conn.. 


(J.G.I 
<LW.I 
(O.W.( 


[J.  G.Downey.. 
HeUman  . 
ChUds... 


Mrs.  Valeria  6.  Stone. , 
George  I.  Seney 


Loa  Angeles,  CaL... 

I 

Maiden.  Mass 

NewTork,K.T.... 


Kew  Haven,  Conn . 


fDr.   Daniel    Tyler  Coit 
(deceased). 
Dr.     Timothy     Dwigfat 
Porter  (deceased). 


Dr.  David  P.  Smith  (de- 
ceased). 


Hon.  L.  S.  Foster,  ll.  d. 
(deceased). 


Atlanta,  Qa 

Bloomington,  111 . 


Norwich,  Com.. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
!N'or  w  Ich,  Cona. ..  • 


Henry  Wlnkley . 
Varlons  i>eraons . . 


Philade^hla,Pa. 


Yaxions  persons  . 


CHiicago,  HI 

GalesbaTg,Ul.... 

Galesbarg,Ill..., 

Lake  Forest,  111 . 


Alnmni  of  Knox  College  . 

(  William  Easton 

<  Mrs.  iHaxy  A.  Moore  (de- 
(    ceased). 


Soathiunptoo,  ID  -.• 
Norridgewock.  Me.. 


Qoincy,  Dl . 
Upper  Alto 
Westfleld,Ill  . 


pper  Alton,  HI . 


Yarions  persons . 
Various  persons . 
Various  persons . 


Wheaton,  HI 

Greencastie,  Ind.. 


Various  persons 
Jesse  Meharry. 


Hon.  HS.Lane 

W.  Man  wearing  and  wife 
Various  others 


CrawfordsviUe,  laa . 
Franklin.  Ind 


Hanover,  Ind... 

Merom,  Ind 

Richmond,  Ind  . 
Ridgeville,  Ind . 

Fayette.  Iowa.. 
GnnneU,  Iowa.. 


.  Mary  A.  Lapsley.... 


Eliza  P.  Gumey 

Citizens  of  Bi(Q;eville . 


Kew  Albany.  Imi.. 
Burlington.'  xl  J . . . 


Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone. 
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BejwfocticMiB* 
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^ 

1. 

1' 

h 
f 

-1 

la 

it 

Is 

111 

II 
1 

i3 

i 

1 

3 

ff 

« 

»       1 

8 

0 

10 

11    j 

19 

$87,000 

5,000 
250,000 

>  228,000 

/  8,617 

30,000 

6,000 
1,100 

\'      4,000 

10,000 

8,000 

187,000 

5.000 
125,000 

'  100.000 

ProlMble  proceeds  from  the  contem- 
plated sale  of  300  oitv  lota_glven, 
Jane,  1879,  in  trnst  to  M.  M.  l^vard 
<     and  others,  to  sell  and  to  invest  the 

proceeds  in  interest  bearing  securi- 
ties  for  on  endowment  fund  for  the 

I     estoblishment  of  this  uniyerslty. 

For  general  purposes. 

$125,000  forgeneralendoTnnent,  $100,000 
fbr  scholarships,  and  $25,000  lor  mis- 
cellaueons  purposes,  apparatus,  &c. 

Lcfb  by  will  in  1880;  subject  to  two 
annuities  of  $1,000  each. 

Left  by  wiU  in  1880.  and  to  be  added  to 
fund  already  established ;  the  income 
to  be  applied  to  increase  the  teaching 
force  in  the  academical  department. 

Professor  Smith's  valuable  professional 
library  and  surgical  instnimenU 
were  given  to  the  medical  department 
at  his  death. 

Left  by  will  in  1880,  subject  to  a  life  In- 
terest, to  found  a  professorship  of 
English  common  law  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  insCitution. 

For  the  general  fund  of  the  theological 
department. 

Donations  for  the  college  year  1879-*80' 
for  general  purposes  ana  aid  of  indi- 
gent students. 

For  liquidation  of  debt;  oondltioocd  ooi 
the  raising  of  the  whole  debt,  which 
was  done. 

Pnrpoee  not  specified. 

To  tound  an  alumni  professorship. 

$3,000,  purpose  nCt  specified. 

A  bequest,  paid  by  executor  of  estate, 
of  $1,000;  purpose  not  specified. 

For  general  expense  and  scholarship' 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  Duilding  pur^ses. 

For  the  i>aymeBt  of  debt;  given  in. 
amounts  of  $1,000  or  under,  mostly  in. 
interest  bearing  notes  payable  vari- 
ously from  date  to  five  years. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Apparently  for  permanent  endowment. 

Apparently  for  permanent  endowment. 

$1,012  given  in  column  7  is  the  value  of 
apparatus  and  furniture  donated. 

For  the  endowment  of  a  professorship. 

For  the  library. 

For  the  library. 

For  making  improvements  in  the  bnild«> 
ing. 

For  payment  of  debt^ 

$2,500  for  current  expenses  and  $20,000- 
for  the  endowment  of  the  *  *  Stone  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  history,"  the 
principal  of  the  endowment  to  be 
kept  intact. 

$25,000 

$100,000 

♦43.000 

\ 

60.000 

25.000 
^2,017 

80,000 

♦1,000 

1,100 

( 

<             1 

i 

10,000 

2,000 

2,000 

10,000 
1,809 

10,000 

1 

^     10,838 

r     1,600 

1,000 

{       3,750 

1,809 

J 

20,000 
800 

1,012 

$1,267 

20,000 

800 
400 

400 

800 

800 

6,000 

5,000 
2,500 

23,500 

20,000 

54  EB 
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Table  XKIV.-'SiaHsHes  of 


Organization  to  which  IntroBted. 


Benefiwtor. 


Kame. 


Looation. 


Name. 


1 

TTKiVBBemBS,  &c.~  Cont'd. 

Simpson  Centenary  College .. 

Qerman  College 

Cornell  College 

Whittler  College 

Tabor  College 

Highland  University 

Umveraity  of  Kansas 

Washburn  College 

Berea  College 

Leland  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Boston  University y 


Harvard  University . 


Indianola,  loira 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Mt.  Yemon,  Iowa . 


Yarions  persons . 


Sidera,  Iowa  ..... 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Highland.  Kans  . 
Lawrence,  Eons  . 
Topeka,  Kans  .... 

Berea,  Ky , 

New  Orleans,  La.. 


Yarions  persons . 
Yarions  persons . 


Iowa. 


Salem,  Iowa.. 


William  Thaw... 
Yarions  persons . 


PitUbnigh^Pa... 


Bmnswick,  Me . 


Amherst,  Mass . 


Boston,  Mass . 
Boston,  Mass. 


Cambridge,  Mass  . 


Yarions  persons . 


Henry  "Winkley 

Mrs.  Yaloria  O.  Stone 


WOliam  G.  Barrows 

Mrs.  Yaleria  6.  Stone 


Moses  H.  Day  (dco'd) . . . . 
D.  dt  G.  H.  Whitoomb . . . . 


Fhiladdphia,Pa.. 


Bmnswick.  Ms. 
MaMen,Mass... 


Woroeetet;  Mass- 


George  Higginson,  treas- 
urer of  medical  school 
building  fund. 

Yarions  persons 


Execntors  of  Jonathan 
Brown  Bright. 


Dr.  Martyn 


Estate    of 

Paine. 
Trustees  of  Ahner  W, 

Battrick. 

Execntors    of   William 

Mnnroe. 
Execntors  of  Moses  Day. 

Yarions  persons 

Executors    of    Daniel 
Austin. 


Alexander  Agassis  and 

others. 
Augustus  Hemenway . . . . 
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Benefiictiona. 

3 

a 

i 

II 

1 

1 

11 

i! 

1 

h 

a 

d 
B 

a 
»4 

Ol^eot  of  benefaction  and  remArkft.  ^ 

ff 

6 

y 

8 

9 

111 

11 

19 

$4,000 

14,000 
650 

For  general  endowment. 

For jjeneral  endowment. 

To  finish  paying  for  the  chapel;  a  like 
amount  for  the  same  parpose  wa«  re- 
ported as  for  1879. 

ImproTement  of  building. 

Purpoee  not  npeclfled. 

To  aid  in  paying  profeMors'  salaries. 

Gifts  to  the  library  and  to  the  museum. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Conlribntions  rec-eived  for  this  univer- 

650 

25,000 

125,000 
600 

500 



7,000 

500 

500 

10,000 

18,808 

310 

90,250 

250 

25,000 

$15,000 
60,000 

sity  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 

Mission  Society. 
Appropriated  to  esUblish  the  "TVink- 

ley  professorship  of  Latin  language 

anduterature.*' 
♦25,000  to  complete  Memorial  Hall,  and 

$50,000   for   the   foundation   of  the 

**  Stone  professorship  of  intellectual 

and  moral  philosophy." 
For  general  purpoees. 
Out  of  this  is  to  be  founded  a  profiRSsor- 

ship  of  biology,  and  the  remainder  is 

to  De  devoted  to  general  uses  of  the 

college. 
*'  For  the  aid  of  worth v  young  men  in 

getting  an  education.^ 
To  establish  the  "Whitcomb  scholar- 

57,000 
000 

50,000 

$5,000 





12.000 
600 

. 

ship." 
For  prizes. 

Purpose  not  specified. 
Towards  payment  of  Boylston  street 

land. 

Subscriptions  for  the  further  endow- 
ment of  the  divinity  school. 
The  income  of  $25,000  to  be  divided  an- 

10,000 
208,032 

29,409 

54,545 



25,000 

125,000 

nually  into  five  scholarships,  and  the 
income  of  $25,000  to  be  expended  an- 
nually for  books  for  the  college  library. 

$24,207  on  account  of  the  Kobert  Troup 
Paine  fund. 

The  net  income  to  be  paid  semlannu- 
ally  to  aid  deserving  young  men  in 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 

The  income  for  the  use  of  meritorious 

10,000 

10,140 
6,000 

1 

students  needing  assistance. 
The  income  for  the  use  of  meritorious 

4,330 

students  needing  assistance. 
Subscriptions  for  the  observatory. 
$3,500  on  account  of  bequest  of  $7,000 

3,165 

"  to  be  used  for  some  good  college  pur- 
]>ose  at  the  discretion  of  the  college 
government :"  also.  $500  on  account 
of  bequest  of  $1,000  to  the  divinity 
school. 
Subscriptions  for  increase  of  thebotan- 
io  garden  fdnd. 

naaium. 

8.000 
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Tablb  XXrV.—S^ttitiim  of  irfweahtM? 


OrgaaiMtion  to  which  IntniBted. 


Xftme. 


Lotatiott. 


Name. 


UHivnsrnis,  4to.— Cont'd. 
Harvard  TJniTerstty — Cont'd. 


Cambridge^  Mass . 


Tofts  College . 


Williams  College.. 


Battle  Creole  College . 

Hillsdale  College 

Hox>e  College 

Oliyet  College 


College  HOI.  Mass. 


Williaaisiowxi,  Mass 

Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
HiUadahNMich.... 

Holland,  Mich 

OIiyet,Mich 


Caileton  College  . 


Northfl^d,Minn... 


T7niTenit7  of  Mississippi . 


Oxford,  Miss. 


Execntors  of  Chftrlea 
Snmner. 

Yarions  persons 

John  Armory  Lowell ... 
Anonymous 


Through  Prot  Asa  Ony. 


Tarionspersons . 
George  W.Wales. 


Bobert  K.  Tappan . 
Edwud  BnsseU  ... 


William  B.  Weeden  and 
B.M  Watson,  Jr. 

^tate  of  Moses  H.  Day  .. 


Estate  of  Mosee  H.  Day  . 


Mrs  J.  P.  Adrianoe 

Hon.  William  Hyde 

^on.  Bohert  H  Pmyn  .. 
various  persons , 

Joseph  MAock 


Poaghkeepais^S.T. 

Ware,Mmaa 

Albany.  N.Y 


Che•hir^Ohft•. 


Free  Baptist  EdQcatioa 
'     Society. 


arions  persons 

Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone . 
Hon.W.G.Edsell 


Mrs.  L.  E.  Tnttle 

^  Various  others 

Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone . . . , 

E.M.Wimam8 

Estote  of  Daniel  Tyler 
Coit. 


Maiden,] 
Otsego.  Mich. 

Gnilford, 


Mhine«polia.Mln.. 
Norwien,  Co«n . . .. . . 


LKiekerson 

.  Boland  Mather 

Mrs.M.  W.  Wilkinson ... 

j  W.O.Grover 

'»  E.  W.Bryant 

Mrs.  E.  ^  Blatchfoid  . . . . 

Smith  American  OrganCo. 

C.Boswell : 

Varioos  persons 


B.  Hitohoook  . 


Hartford.  Co«B 
Cambrid^vporti. 
BostoaVMjMr.. 

Wisconsin 

Chicago,  IB 


Different  sonrces 

United  States  ExecntiTe 

Departmento. 
Bev.  J.  W.  Lambnth,  D.  D 
Other  sources 


Waahlngt<m,D.C. 
Shanghai,  CUBA.. 


O 
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3 


f5,000 


13.000 


$2,751 


f  1.000 
800 

684 


2.100 


3,173 


26.385 


>     39. 647  < 


8,173 
20,000 


10,000 
2,175 
2.500 

500 

600 


i     11,582 


2.500 


1.351 


1.000 


2.500 
600 


fl50 
125 


5,000 


6.000 


2,500 
5.000 


600 


1i 


10 


1 


§ 


11 


♦2,418 


200 


108 


500 


1,000 


130 


Ol^oot  of  IwudCietloii  mud  iBinftrkA. 


19 


To  be  ii4d»d  to  tli6  REnoatit  hcmstciffiro 
rrrr^jvi^il  f-.r  tlir-  STimnor  book  fund* 

Snbsoriptiona  for  Chinese  inBtmction. 

For  use  at  the  botanic  garden. 

|500  for  use  at  the  botanic  garden  and 
$300  for  boiler  for  botanic  lecture  room. 

Unexpended  balance  of  last  year's  her- 
banom  sabsoription. 

Subscriptions  for  salaries. 

For  books  for  the  library. 

'*To  be  used  as  a  prize  or  prizes  on  po- 
litical science." 

To  increase  the  scholarship  founded  by 
him. 

To  aid  in  publishing  library  bulletins 
and  for  books  for  we  Bussey  Institu- 
tion. 

For  scholarships ;  probably  the  same  as 
that  reportea  in  1870.  the  college  hav- 
ing been  notified  of  the  bequest  in 
that  year,  but  not  actually  receiving 
the  name  until  1880. 

For  scholarships;  probably  the  same  as 
that  reportea  in  1879.  the  college  hav- 
ing been  notified  of  the  bequest  in 
that  year,  but  not  actuoUy  receiving 
the  same  until  1880. 

For  scholarship. 

For  scholarships. 

For  library. 

For  general  uses  of  the  college. 

For  Duildings  and  endowment;  $500 
cash  and  $2,000  in  land. 

For  current  expenses.    . 

For  buildings  and  endowment. 

To  meet  current  expenses. 

For  endowment. 

Towards  the  ftinds  necessary  for  the 

new  building. 
Gift  of  $1,000;  purpose  not  specified. 
Gifts  of  $4,385 ;  purpose  not  specified. 
For  endowment  fund. 
For  endowment  tand. 
For  endowment  ftind. 

Haywood  memorial  fund  for  endow- 
ment. 

For  endowment  ftind. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  ^l.OOO  not  specified. 

This  amount  in  books. 

For  new  ladies'  hall. 

Value  of  gift  of  a  pipe  organ. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $510  not  specified. 

$4,000  were  given  in  sums  of  $500  each ; 
purpose  not  specified. 

This  amount  in  Duilding  stone. 

For  new  ladies'  halL 

For  library. 

For  general  purposes  as  needed. 

Yarions  ofliclal  documents  sent  to  the 
library. 

Donntion  of  books  to  the  library. 

Various  official  documents  sent  to  the  |/> 
...  ^ 


library. 
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Table  XXIV.—iS/aftffief  o/ 


Orgudzatian  to  whlob  intrusted. 


Name, 


UNTVBBBJrma,  SlC. — Cont'd. 

University  of  the  State  of 
Misaouri. 


Central  College 

Westminater  College 

William  Jewell  College  . . . 

Dmry  College 

StewartsTille  CoUege 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

Doane  CoUege 

Dartmouth  College 

Rutgera  CoUege 

College  of  New  Jersey.  - . . , 

St  Stephen's  CoUege 

Wells  CoUege 

St.  Lawrence  University . . 

HamUton  CoUege 

Hobart  CoUege 

Madison  University .' 

University  of  Boohester  .. 


LoctttloiL 


Colombia,  Mo. 


Fayette,  Mo  . 
Fulton,  Mo  .. 

Liberty,  Mo.. 


Springfield,  Mo  . 


Stewart8viUe,Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo . . . 
Crete,Nebr 


Hanover,  N.  H . 
NewBronswick,  N.J 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Annandale,N.Y. 
Aurora,  N.Y 


Canton,  N.  Y. . 
CUnton.N.Y. 


Geneva,  N.  Y  . . . 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 


Boohester,  N.Y.... 


BcaeJjM^tor. 


Dr.S.S.Laws. 


(  Samuel  Cupples. 
>W.  McDonald.... 
Various  persona . , 


Mrs.  Valeria  O.  Stone . 


Frederick  Marquand  .. .. 

S.M.EdgeU 

Mrs.  James  Smith 

Charles  Fairbanka 


C.L.GoodeU 

.C.8.0reeley 

Anonymona 

C  WiUiam  Niedringhoua . 

Jj.Niebnhr 

V  ariooa  peraons 


i  Henry  Wlnkley 
Mra.  Valeria  G.  Stone. . 
y arioua  peraona 


rRobertL.  Stuart. 

!  John  L  Blair 

I  Yarioua  peraona . 


Society  for  Promoting  Re- 

Ugion  and  Learning. 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan  . . . 

r  Luther  Lamphere 

I  Leater  Taylor 


WiUiam  Hoyt . .. 
Ikinnei 


Wi 


illiamH.Sk 


William  C.  Pierrepont . . 


Jamee  B.  Colgate . 
'JohnH-Deane... 


JohoB,  Tn  vwr. 

JeTTJnialj  ]^nubink 

Joi]  II  D  1  lv>'  k  t  fL»llt)r 

Le^lA  KivthlmDe,. ...... 

Jolii^  F.  Kjitl^booe  .k^,,*. 

Wiliii.Tn  IL  Ilftrria,, 

Mr-r.  S[]llniiiH  Witt ..... 
Will -run  A.C^aldwcU... 
Jatu.*-  T,  fJritJJD  ,*.,..., 
Sait'i Lj4l  i>. «  VjujjUnt .,,.,, 
Vari'iiis  piTBona  ,._*■.„,__ 


Colnmbuik  Mo. . 


8t.Louia.Mo 

Kansas  City,  Ma.... 


Maiden,  Maaa.. 


Sonthport.  CoBA .... 

StLouia,Mo 

StLoaia,Mo 

London,  Eing 

StLoaia,Mo 

StLoiiia.Mo 


StLoaia,Mo.... 
Warrenton,  Mo. 


Phfladetphlm,Pa 


letphlm,P 
B,Maaa.. 


New  York.  K.Y. 
Blair«tawii.V.J. 


New  York  State . 
AuroiSkN.Y  — 


Fly  Creek.  K.Y. 


Auburn,  N.Y. 
yeraoii.N.Y. 


Pi< 


inrppont 


NewYoffk,X.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y... 

N«wYork,K.Y..-. 
New  York,  N.Y. ... 

Ali«*jj^ ,  >.  V  . ,,*,  — f 

Albativ,  >',  T .-- 

Clt*TamQ«LOtW.... 

Nt-n   Y..rk,N.r,... 

Kow  York.X,  T,..- 


,9'T~ 
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Bene&ctions. 

^ 

1. 

1| 

a  J 

l| 

11 

a 

1 

k 
11 

1 
II 

a 
1 

1 

OttJect  of  benefiACtion  and  remarlu. 

5 

m 

T 

fi 

9 

10 

11 

19 

Within  the  last  year  a  epacious  observ- 
atory has  been  erected  upon  the  col- 
lege campus,  and  a  fine  telescope  pur- 
chased, the  orijcinal  coat  of  which  (in 
Gerouiny)  was  between  three  and 
four  thousand  dollais.  For  this  mu- 
nifloent  donation  the  people  are  in- 
debted  to  the  liberality  oi  I>r.  Laws. 

For  apparatus. 

For  endowment  Aind. 

}     $1,400 
9,000 

10,000 

>     82,820 

100 

{  "Him 

9,000 
10,000 

6,000 

.        6.500 

500 

270 
300 

m 

$400 

Baised  mainly  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
Missouri  for  the  payment  of  debt. 

♦25,000  for  chapel,  $25,000  for  endow- 
ment  of  "Stone  professorship  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,'^  and 
$20,750  given  unconditionally. 

For  endowment  fund. 

25,000 

125,000 

' 

For  endowment  fund. 

For  endowment  fund. 

500 

For  the  further  fumishing  of  Walter 

Fairbanks  HaU. 
For  endowment  fund. 

For  endowment  fund. 

To  increase  the  permanent  ftind. 
For  a  scholarship  fund. 

j       1,500 
4,800 

;      70,000 
5,850 

132,650 

$1,000 

c 

500 
1,100 

For  beautifying  the  college  grounds. 
$3,700  for  endowment  and  $1,100  for  col 

iegebnilding. 
For  the  endowment  of  professorship. 

20,000 
85,000 
15,000 

J 

For  the  endowment  of  professorship. 
For  the  endowment  of  professorship. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

\. ....... 



( 

100,000 

To  supplement  endowments  of  profes* 

sorships. 
For  a  telescope. 
For  care  of  grounds,  and  $1,650 purpose 

not  specified. 
For  current  expenses. 

For  the  library  and  art  department. 

Purpose  of  gilt  of  $300  not  specified. 

For  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  indigent 
young  men. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $2,500  not  specified. 

The  interest  to  be  used  in  helping  needy 
students  of  good  character,  with  a 
preference  for  candidates  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Increase  of  chemical  and  physical  ap- 
paratus. 

Endowment  for  instruction. 

8,000 

28,000 
3,000 

8,000 
10,000 

$10,000 

f 

1 

♦2.000 

S      4,800 

' 

10,000 

2,000 
50,000 

>  256,800 



10,000 

2,000 

50,000 

• 

45,500 

54,500 

$45,500  for  a  professorship  ftind  and 

50,000 
25, 000 
25,000 

$54,500  for  scholarship  funds. 
For  additional  endowment. 

For  additional  endowment. 

For  additionid  endowment. 

i:::::::: 

12,500 
12,500 

For  the  library. 

*: r::: ::. 

For  the  library. 

i       6.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,800 

! 

To  increase  the  endowment  Aind. 

i:::::::! 

To  increase  the  endowment  fund. 

1 

To  increase  the  endowment  fund. 

To  increase  the  endowment  fund. 

1 

To  increase  the  endowment  ftind. 

To  increase  the  endowment  fund.         i 

1,000 

Endowment  of  the  senior  prize  essayy 

le 
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Table  XnY.—StaiUtict  of  ^dmemiimml 


Organication  to  which  intrnstod. 


Kame. 


UxiYKBurnss,  Ac^Coof  d. 


Union  College.. 


J 


Syncnse  TTnirertity 

Uniyersity  of  North  Carolina. 
Shaw  University 


Location. 


Trinity  College 

Baldwin  University 

Hebrew  Union  College  . 


Kenyon  College . 


Denison  Uniyersity . 


Marietta  College . 


Kio  Grande  College  . 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College  . 
Heidelberg  College. . 


Urbana  University. 


Schenectady,  N.Y. 


Ohio  Wedeyan  University . . . 


Syraouse,N.  Y.... 
ChapelHill,N.C. 
Kaleigh.N.C 


BenefSMtor. 


Kame. 


Miss  Catharine  L.  Wolfe. 


Hon.  Levi  Parsons 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Powers  . 
Mrs.  Alexander  Brown  . . 
Misses  Ellen  &  Ida  Mason 
Bobert  A.  Packer 


New  York,  N-Y... 


Harry  B.  Packer... 
The  Centnry  Clnb . 


Robert  Lenox  Kennedy. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott. . . 
John  S.  Perry 


John  H.  Tan  Antwerp. 
Theodore  Irwin 


Sons  of  Asa  Whitney. 
Mrs.  Ives  Oammell  ... 
Various  persons 


.1. 


Methodist   Episcopal 
chorches. 

Bev.  C.  F.  Deems 


Trinity  College,  N.C 
Berea,Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  .. 


Delaware,  Ohio . 


Oambier,  Ohio , 


GranvUle,  Ohio  . 


Yariooa  persons . 


Yarioos  persons . 


i  Henry  Adler 
Yarions  other 

William  L.Bipley... 

Mrs.  Bebecoa  Brown. 


Honrv  Amrine 

Mrs.  Sandi  £.  Boyd . 

R.B.  Hayes 

P.Haydcn 

HP.Baldwin 

William  Horton 

G.T.BedeU 

Various  persons  — 


Marietta,  Ohio . 


Bio  Grande,  Ohio. 

Scio,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
TiflBn,  Ohio 


Urbana,  Ohio . 


New  York  State . 
NewY«rk,N.Y. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


Colnmboa.  Ohio 

Benefootaiae^  dkio  .' 
Union  Cofonty.  Obio . 


Wsshington.  D.  C. . . , 

Colnmboa,  Ohio • 

Detroit,  Mich | 

ohio*..*.*iiii!irriir.M 


r 


Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone . 

Joseph  Perkins 

Various  persons 


Mrs.  Permelia  Wood. 


Miss  Sarah  A.  Hivling. . . . 


C  Mrs.  M  A.  Warner 
\  Mrs.  S.  Clawm 


Msld««.] 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 


Xenia,Ohio... 
Colombaa,  Ohio  ... 


- —   Springfield,  Ohio... r* 
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Bcnefkcticnu, 


I 


$153,544 


15, 


l,217^^.. 


,000 
,500 


10,000 


*     54.100, 


$3,500 


15,000 


12,000 


r     50,000 


L000< 


1,000, 


.395, 


15,000 
10,000 


1 


^. 


000 


1.500 


.  160  1. 160 

600 

>,  OOO!          5, 000 
•.ooo! 


,500, 


(       1,000 
\  600 


4 


10.000 


1^ 


^'1 


$50,000 
60,000 


la 


$300 


10,000 


5,000 


0 

p 

s 


11 


Ot^ect  df  lMiiei£a£ti<m  and  nancu'Tra. 


V^ 


For  scholanhip«;  also  $4,000  paipose 

'    not  specified. 

For  soholanhips. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $10,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $8,000  not  specified. 

Pnipose  of  gift  of  $5,000  not  specified, 

$5,000  interest  bearing  promise;  pur- 
pose not  specified. 

$5,000  interest  beitting  promise ;  pur- 
pose  not  specified. 

Devoted  principally  to  stipends  of  pro- 
fessors. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

A  note  for  $1,000 ;  purpose  not  sped- 
fied. 

$1,000  interest  bearing  promise;  pur- 
pose not  specified. 

$1,000  interest  bearing  promise;  pur- 
pose not  specified. 

$1,000  for  tbe  Asa  Whitney  memorial. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $6,044 ;  purpose  not 
specified. 

For  tbe  general  fund;  gift  made  in 
small  sums  payable  in  five  annual 
instalments. 

To  be  added  to  former  donations  fh>m 
the  same  source  for  the  aid  of  indi- 
gent students. 

Contributions  for  medical  building  and 
for  other  purposes  received  for  this 
university  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

For  payment  of  debt. 

For  buildings. 

Tu  educate  the  youth  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  the  Oriental  languages. 

Donations  of  money,  amounts  not  given. 

For  endowment:  to  come  to  the  uni- 
versity at  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Towupd  the  endowment  of  the  presi- 
dent's chair. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $2,000  not  Fpecifled. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,500  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  siieciffed. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $5,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $5,000  not  specified. 

For  the  payment  of  debt. 

A  legacy:  the  income  to  be  used  in  ai& 
ing  students. 

For  endowment. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $5,000  notspeciflod. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $5,395 ;  purpose  not 
specified. 

To  pay  salaries  of  teachers. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  endowment. 

Towards  a  professorship  to  be  named 
for  the  donor. 

For  the  endowment  fund. 

For  the  endowment  fund,^--^  t 

.      A^oogle 
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Table  XllV.-^StaUsUet  ofedmcaiiomtl 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Benefkotor. 


Kama. 


Location. 


Kama. 


ITinviEBSiTiBS,  Ac— Cont'd. 


Otterbein  University. 
Antioch  College 


Uniyersity  of  Oregon. 


Pacific  University  and  Tnala- 

tio  Academy. 
Blue  Moon  tain  University  ... 
PhUomath  College 


Dickinson  College. 

Lafayette  College  .. 
Haverford  College. . 


Lincoln  University 

dniversity  at  Lewisbnrg. 


Allegheny  College  . . . 
Mercersbnrg  College . 


Westminster  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 


Swarthmore  College. 


Brown  University. 


Newberry  College 

SoQthwest«m    Presbyterian 
University. 


Hiwassee  CoUege. 
Carson  College  .... 


Westerville,  Ohio  - . 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


Engene  City,  Oreg . 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

La  Grande,  Oreg . . . 
Philomath,  Oreg... 


Tarions  persons  . 
Yarious  persons  . 


£ 


Prof.T.M.Gatch. 

Dr.  Patterson 

Smith 


BngeneCity,  Oreg. 


Brimfield, 


Yarious  persons  . 
Yarious  persons  . 


Carlisle,  Pa. 


Easton,  Pa. 


Haverford    College, 
Pa. 


Lincoln  University, 
Pa. 


Thomas  Kelso  (dec'd) . . 


BaltimocQ,  Md . 


Dr.  John  Fisher. . 
Charles  0.  Baird. 


BaltbnoTeCo.,Vd. 
Philade]phlA.Pa... 


'  Trustees  of  college  and 

others, 
various  persons 


fJ.H.  Cassidy 

Reuben  J.  FUck 

n' H.  H.  Huston 

Miss  Susan  Gorgas . 
[Yarious  othM« 


Haveratnw,  K.  T . 
WUkes-Barre,  Pa.. 
GermantowB,  Pa . . . 
West  Chester,  Pa. . 


Lewisbnrg,  Pa.. 


Yarious  persons  . 


Meadville,Pa 

Mercersbnrg,  Pa. . 


New    Wilmington, 
Pa. 

Phibidolphia,Pa... 


Swarthmore,  Pa . . 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Marcus  Hulings 

Members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United 
States. 

f  John  Wilson.* 

<  John  Logan 

(  Yarious  churches 

Henry  C.  Gibson 


r  Joseph  Wharton. 


Oil  aty.  Pa. 


Lancaster,  Pa.. 
Meroer,  Pa 


Newberry,  SC... 
Clarksvillo,  Tenn. 


Hiwassee     College, 

Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn  . 


Samuel  WiUets 

[  Charles  and  Harriet  Kirk 
:  Stephen  T.  Ohiey 

J.  C.  Hartshorn 

lMn.S.B.CasweU 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Now  York,  N.Y... 


Providence,  R I . 
Newton,  Maaa ... 


James  King.. 


Smithsonian  Institution  . 
Hon.  James  H.  Carson .. . 


Jackson,  La 

Waablngtoo,  D.C 
Dandridga,  Tisoa . 
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Benefikctions. 


d 


I 

Ml 


ll 


OttJect  of  benefiMtion  and  remarkt. 


10 


11 


19 


$2,776 
1,865 


600 

8,000 
5.000 


11,000 


27.950 


7,500 


70,000 


$2,775 
1,865 


600 


5,000 


17,950 


•6,000 
2,200 

15,000 
50,000 

6,100< 

88,OOo|< 

2,175 
6,000 


2,200 


500 

500 

14,000 


$7,500 


10,000 
3,000 


$20,000 
20,000 


6,000 


1,000 


16,000 


6,000 


50,000 
6,000 

1,000 


2,175 


$17,000 


35,000. 


$100 


2,000 


$16,000 


Fop  general  work  of  Instraction. 

For  current  expenses  and  library;  also 

part  of  the  bequest  of  Rev.  i)aniel 

Austin,  which  was  reported  in  1879, 

but  not  paid  in  nntil  1880. 
A  gift  of  five  Tolumea  of  Hacnulay's 

History  of  England. 
A  gift  of  fifteen  Tolumea  of  British 

poets. 
For  general  purposes. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  relief,  advertising,  and  extra  teach- 
ing force. 

Bequest  of  $10,000  invested  by  the  edu- 
cation board  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  interest  thereof  coming 
in  perpetuity  to  the  college. 

Bequest  of  $1,000  to  the  same  board  in 
trust  in  the  same  way  for  the  college. 

A  gift  of  $10, 000  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1879,  but  not  mode  public  until  1880. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  care  of  grounds,  improvements  In 
buildings,  new  apparatus,  6lc. 

For  a  professorship. 

For  a  professorship. 

For  a  dormitory  building. 

For  Livingstone  Hall. 

For  scholarships  and  ports  of  profeo- 
sorsbips. 

Gifta  to  the  library  and  museum ;  also 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  fres- 
coing of  commencement  hall. 

To  complete  the  erection  of  Hulings 
HoU. 

For  general  needs  of  the  college. 


>  For  endowment. 

To  add  a  wing  to  the  TJniversity  Hos- 
pitoL 

Meeting-house  costinff$5,000;  probably 
included  in  Mr.  Wharton's  benefac- 
tion as  reported  in  1879. 

For  improvement  of  grounds. 

For  Friends'  books. 

For  aprofessorsbip  of  natural  history. 

For  plants  and  botanical  books. 

For  general  expenses. 

For  buildings  and  grounds. 

For  endowment  fund ;  also  vai  ions  do- 
nations from  other  sources  to  the 
cabinets;  Mr.  King's  gift  was  men- 
tioned in  1879,  but  the  amount  was 
not  then  known. 

Valuable  mineraloglcal  specimens. 

In  real  estate ;  for  the  education  of  in- 
digent young  men  for  the  ministrv. 

o 
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Table  XSIY.^SiaHsHcB  of  educaiiomal 


Organization  to  which  intmeted. 


Benelketor. 


Name. 


Name. 


TJmvxBSiniES,  &c.— Cont'd. 


Central  Tennessee  College. . 


i  nek  University 

University  of  the  South 

Marvin  College 

University  of  Vermont  and} 
State  Agricoltoral  College.  > 

Hampden  Sidney  CoUege 

Richmond  College 

Boanoke  College 

West  Virginia  College 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Galesville  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  University 

»- Howard  University 

SCHOOLS  OF  scncxcic  (mininff, 
etigineering,  agric%Uture,«£e,), 

North  Georgia  Agricnltural 

College. 
Middle  Georgia  MiUtary  and 

Agricultural  College. 

Purdue  University 


State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  ^ 


Nashville,  Tenn.. 


Nashville,  Tenn.... 
Sewanee,  Tenn. ... 

Waxahachie,  Tex.. 


BeT.RS.Rn8t.. 


Rev.  Samuel  Meharry  . .. 
Rev.  Alexander  Mehairy . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Shawnea  MoondflBf 
Baton,  Ohio 


.Various  persons 

tdrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone. , 

Rev.  Fred  NoU 


Various  i 

f  Rev.  C.  C.Parker, 

Mra.CB.Lilley. 


Burlington,  Vt.. 


Hampden      Sidney 
College,  Va. 


Richmond,  Va 

Salem,  Va 

Flemington,  W.  Va 
Appleton,  Wis 


Parsippany.  N.  J . 
Mon^eller,  Vi ... 


Citisens  of  Burlington . 

Henry  Loomis  and  Law 
^    renoe  Barnes. 
Various  persons 


Bnrlington,  Vt..... 


<  Jacob  Persinger . 
I  Various  others... 


BoanokeCCfTa... 


Beloit,  Wis . 


OalesviUeJV^ls  . 
Madison,  Wis... 


(  Joseph  Bork 

I  Various  others.... 

{Bufbs  Dodge 
S.  C.Morgan 
Citisens  of  Beloit. 
Various  others 


Appleton,  Wis. 


Beaver  Dam.  Wia. . 
Norwich,  Coon 


C.C.  Washburn. 


Madiaon.Wis. 


Milton,  Wis 

Ripon,Wis 

Watertown,Wia.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


<  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone. 
{  Various  others 


Maiden,  Masa. 


Varions  peraons . 


Dahlonega,Ga.... 
MUledgeville,Ga. 


La  Fayette,  Ind. 


Orono,  Me.... 
Boston,  Mass. 


Thomas  H.  White 

Various  persons 

John  Purdue  (deceased)  . 


Smithsonian  Institution. 

G.W.Clinton 

parlous  persons 

Hon.  Abner  Cobum 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Washington.  D.C. 


Skowbegan,  Me. 
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Boue&ctioiit. 

^ 

1, 

1- 

0 

4 

J  • 

P 

1 

ll 

5 

1 

0       ' 

6 

T 

S 

9 

10 

It 

13 

$5,850 

$1,000 
2,000 
2,000 

PnrohAse  of  Irailding  lot  and  erection 

ment. 

of  building  for  the  medioal  deport- 
ment 

$350 

•••• •■■• 

of  bnilding  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment 
To  aid  theological  studenta. 

80,000 

60,000 

For  the  buildine  and  famishing  of  the 

Livingstone  missionary  hall. 
3,000  volumes  and  1,500  pamphlets  for 

the  library,  the  books  to  form  the 

"Noll  collection." 
A  number  of  donations  to  the  library. 
To  found  the  "Parker  scholarship.'^ 

>      8.150 
11,854 

$1,000 

5,000 

To  aid  young  women  in  the  uniTersity 

^  

2,000 

and  college. 
By  subscription  for  repairing  and  en- 

larging  building  for  the  medical  de- 

I>artment 
To  be  given  as  a  prize  to  boys  raising 

150 

$11,854 

6,000 

c     in  Ann 

the  largest  crop  of  com  and'potatoes. 
Subscriptions  to  increase  the  endow- 

6,000 

ment  of  the  college  and  to  build  up  a 
library  fund. 
For  general  purposes. 

J  For  the  maintenance  of  faculty. 

}     HOOO^     "^'^ 

70 
12,000 

* 

Purpose  not  sx>ecifled. 

V     6.066 

\       6,000 



1  To  cancel  the  debt  on  the  institution. 



4,000 

For  ministerial  education. 

J     i666 
1***4,666 

•  For  endowment. 

\     13,000 

3,500 

For  bnilding  improvements. 

For  current  e:cpenses. 

3,500 

Purpose  not  specified. 

10,000 

3,365 
J     38,100 

10,000 



Towards  the  completion  of  an  astro- 

3 865 

nomical  observatoi-y. 
To  pay  current  expenses. 

1  For  the  endowment  fund. 

<     20!  000 
{     18.100 

8.000 

Purpose  not  specified. 

$1, 188  to  aia  poor  students ;  purpose  for 

2,453 



1,188 

$500 

600 

which  $1,265  were  given  is  nut  spesi- 
fled. 

For  library. 

4,400 

.    83,630 
250 

4,400 

For  improvemeota  and  equipment  and 

r    83,680 

teachers'  salaries. 

Final  paj-ments  of  donation  of  $150,000 
for  the  founding  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 

144  specimens  of  marine  in  vertebrata. 

1,200  species  of  plants. 
125  volumes  for  library. 

250 

For  library.                    " 

11,500 

Purpose  not  specified. 
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Organizatioii  to  which  introsted. 


Bene&otor. 


TStant, 


LocttioiL 


Name. 


School^  of  bcibxcb — ContU 

Worcester  Comitv  Free  Insti- 
tate  of  Indaatnal  Science. 

New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agricultare  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Stevens  Institate  of  Technol- 
ogy- 
Cose  School  of  Applied  Science 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
coltural  Institute. 


SCHOOLS  OP  THBOLOOT. 

Alabama  Baptist  Nonnal  and ) 
Theological  SchooL  > 

Snn    Francisco    Theological 

Seminary. 
Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary .... 


Chicago  Theological  Seminary 


Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Northwest. 


Garrett  Biblical  Institute .... 

Swedish-American  AnsgaA 
College  and  Missionary  In- 
stitute. 


College  of  the  Bible 

Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 
Centenary  Biblical  Institute. 


AndoTerTheologicalSominary 


Worcester,  Mass. . 
Hanover,  N.  H 

Hoboken,  N.J.... 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Hampton.  Ta 

Selma,  Ala 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

£vanston,Hl 

Knoxville,  HI 

Lexington,  Ey 

Louisville,  Ky.... 

Bangor,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md  — 

Andover,  Mass ... 


Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  . 
Hon.  Frederick  Smyth. . . 


Henry  Morton. 
Leonard  Case.. 


Manchester,  N.H.. 

Hoboken,N.J 

CleTe]aiid.OUo... 


Various  persons . 


1  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 
Baptists  of  AUbama  and 
Northern  Sutes. 
L  L.  Stuart  and  others. . . 


Various  persons . 


f  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone . 

\  CoL  C.  G.  Hammond  . . 
Various  persons 

Sev.  George  Morris 


Maiden,  Mass.. 
Chicago,  m... 


fMrs.  Cornelia  A.  Miller . . 


[Various  churches . . 
Various  churches. . . 


<  Elder  A.  Adams 

i  James  Hulett 

HozL  Joseph  E.  Brown. . 


'i  Mrs.  Julia  Stanley 

\  Hon.  Erastus  Fairbanks 
'Rev.  J.  F.  Goucher 


1 

I.  Various  others 

Henry  Wfaikley 

Peter  Smith  (deceased) .. 

Mrs.  Valeria  O.  Stone 

Rev.  William  R  Jewett. . 
Miss  Elixabeth  C.  Jewett 


Waterioo.  Iowa. . 


Kentucky  ... 
Kentucky  ... 

Atlanta,  G«.. 

Augusta,  Me 
St.  Johns 


ihnsbuiy,  Vt . 


Phi]adeIpbia,Pa. 
Andover,  Mass .. 
Maiden,  iCass.... 


AndoTW.  Mass.. 
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BenefftetiotiA. 

1 

1. 

^ 

1, 

23 

II 

it 

t3 

m 

I 

i 

ll 

1 

f 

i 
1 

Object  of  beneibfiiQn  and  remarks. 

ff 

0 

T      i 

s 

9 

10 

11 

19 

$2,000 

»2,000 

To  defray  cnrrent  expennes. 

For  two  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  excel, 
lence  in  '*  reading,  writing,  and  speak- 
ing; "  tbe  same  amount  to  be  given 
annnally  for  at  least  five  years. 

A  worksDop,  fitted  up  and  furnished 
with  steam  engine  and  tools  at  an  out- 
lay of  $10,000. 

Estimated  value  of  property  given  for 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

For  general  purposes. 

$11,500  for  various  purposes  not  speci- 
fied. 

For  annual  scholarships. 

For  endowment  ftind. 

100 

$100 



10,600 

f  10, 600 

1, 250, 000 

1,250,000 
'     14,667 

16^160 

58,465 

2,020 

8,658 

For  building  fund. 
For  beneficiary  fund- 
For  Indian  fund. 

$2,924 
4,208 

448 

For  the  Butler  school. 

2,971 

Belief  fund  for  losses  by  fire. 

1 

(      2,000 

1      2,000 

57,000 

>      4,000 

1  For  support  of  teachers  and  students 
1     and  improvement  of  property. 

To  endow  the  institution. 

57,000 

883 

Contributions  received  for  this  semi- 

(  

$50,000 

nary  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 
For  the  endowment  of  the  "Stone  pro- 

>     78,066 

1 

$23,000 

1      fessoTship." 
For  a  library  hall. 

$5,966  even  in  small  sums ;  purpose  not 
specified. 

For  the  partial  endowment  of  a  scholar- 
ship. 

Amount  paid  in  on  a  bond  of  $30,000, 
payable  $1,000  each  year  for  thirty 
years,  given  by  Mrs,  MiUer  to  found 
a  professorship. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

<     tions  from  about  150  persons  for  the 
(     annual  support  of  the  college. 
To  endow  a  professorship. 

\  For  the  general  endowment  Aind. 

1,500 

I 

1.600 

\ 

. 

1,600 

I      2,500 

1,000 

900 

1    ='•««', 

50,000 

2,000 

60,000 

>        1 

1,800 

>  24.000 

>  200.000 

C       1,500 
\          300 

< 
"25,066 

17,600 
6,500 

$5,500  in  cash,  and  a  commsnding  site 
worth  $12,000,  the  money  to  be  used 
in  building. 

For  building. 

For  general  purposes. 

For  library. 

$1C0,000  for  general  purposes  and  $50,000 
for  the  "Stone  professorship." 

For  building. 

For  building.                    ^ 

..  . 

10.000 

,    100,000 

6,000 
9,000 

50,000 

' 
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Orgftnisatloii  to  wbioh  Intrusted. 


Name. 


Looation. 


Kamab 


Schools  of  theology — 
Continned. 

Episcopal  Theological  School. 


IfewtoB  Theological  Inatita- 
tion. 


Gennan  Theological  School 

of  Newark. 
Brew  Theolegical  Seminarv.. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the 

Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 

in  America. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the 

Presbyterian  Choroh. 


Aabnm  Theological  Seminax^ 


Hartwick  Seminary 

General  Theological  Semi*) 
nary  of  the  Protestant  > 
Episcopal  Church.  ) 

^  Bennett  Seminaxy 

Union  Biblical  Seminary 

United  Presbyterian  Theo- } 
logical  Seminary.  5 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
United  PresbyterianChurch. 

yashville  Normal  and  Theo- 
logical Institute. 

Bichmond  Institute 

Wa^land  Seminary 


SCHOOLS  or  LAW. 


Union  College  of  Law  of  the  ) 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  > 
Univ^sities.  } 


Cambridge,  Mass  . 


Newton  Centre,  Hass 


Amos  A.  Lawrence . 
Gardner  B.  Colby.. 


BloomfleHN.J., 


Kadison^K.J.... 
New  Brunswick,N.  J 


NorthOraDft.lf.J' 


Hon.  J.  Warr^i  Merrill . 


Cambridn^lfai 
Hon.  E.C.  Fits Chelsea.  Mass 


'  George  D.  fidmanda Chaileaiown,  Mm. 

JohnPut 


,  Harwood  Se.  Quinoy . 


Princeton,  N.  J. 


Aubani,N.T... 


Hartwick  Seminary, 

N.Y. 


New  York,  N.T... 


Greensboro*,  N.  C . 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Xenia,Ohio x. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa 
NashTiUe,Tenn.... 


Richmond,  Ya . 


Washington,  D.C. 


Chicago,  111. 


Yarious  persons . 
Gardner  A.  Sage. 


Robert  L.  Stuart. 


Mrs.  Elmira  Sonrel . 

Rev.L.Brooka 

T.aHnbbeU 

W.X.  Dodge 


Yarions  persons . 


George  A.  Jartis  .. 
Charles  H.Contoit. 
C.  Y.  B.  Ostrsnder. . 


(Robert  Smith 

<  Yarious  others. ... 

(A.  Collins 

<  Daniel  Wilson.... 
(  Joseph  Harbison  . 
Yarioua  persons . . . 


Yarious  persons . 
Yarious  persons . 


Yarions  persons . 


Callaghan  &Co 

O.H.Horton 

Law  fkouUj  of  coUegs . 

Digitized  by  Vj 


New  York,  N.T. 
New  York. N.T. 


lns.N. 
ChuTchTiUe,  K.  T . 
Pr«donia.N.r..„ 
NewYwk.N.r.. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
NewYork.N.T. 
New  York,  N.T. 


Polo,IU. 


Greene  Coanty.  OUo 

StLouia.Mo 

Xe&ia,Ofaio 


Chicago,  m. 
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Benefiftctioiui. 

1 

ll 

1  ^ 

ft 

• 

1 
ll 

0 

1 

1 

ObJiBCt  of  benefoction  and  remarks. 

ff 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

$25,000 

5,400 

10,238 
100  000 

$25,000 

Value  of  »  gift  of  a  dormitory  bnildin  j^. 

$1,000  for  a  scholarship  and  $500  for  in- 
digent atiidenta. 

For  a  soholarahip. 

For  a  scholarship. 

For  a  scholarship. 

$200  for  needy  students  and  $200  for 
library :  a  bequest. 

Half  scholarship. 

$1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

«500 

200 

$200 

500 

$10,238 

100,000 
50,000 

$9,528  for  current  expenses  and  $710  for 
pa3rmentofdebt. 

90,000 
100,000 

18.607 

5,000 

18.000 
40 

6,000 

35,000 

$50,000  for  endowment  of  Peter  Hertzog 
Hall,  $35,000  for  library,  and  $5,000 
for  two  scholarships. 

To  found  the  "Stuart  professorship; " 
some  thousands  of  dollars  in  this 
donation  were  appropriated  to  "di- 
lapidated scholarships.'* 

Towards  a  scholarship. 

$100,000 

2,912 

1,000 
1,000 

Professorship  funds. 

Professorship  funds. 

A  subscription  made  in  18^3  for  gen- 

10,000 
260 

1,100 
5,000 

845 

until  1880. 

professorship  funds,    and   ^5   for 
scholarships. 
Toward  the  endowment  of  ^  professor- 

•   10,000 
5,000 
1,000 

ship  in  theology. 
For  the  founding  of  the  Bishop  Paddock 

lectureship  fund. 
For  endowment ;  the  income  to  be  used 

for  current  expenses. 
For  endowment;  the  income  to  be  used 

40 

for  current  expenses. 
For  aid  of  students. 

I    22,938 
I      2,000 

(       7,500 
<         (15. 

( 

For  endowment. 

438) 

For  endowment,  contingent  expenses, 

« 

and  building.  '            ^           '          ' 
Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 

J       . 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $500  not  specified. 

i::::;::: 

Gift  of  real  estate  valued  at  $500. 

2,752 

2,752 

For  endowment. 

3,767 

Contributions  received  by  the  Ameri- 

1,669 
2,886 

50 
1,755 

can  Baptist  Home  Missibn  Society  for 
thU  institute. 

can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
this  institute. 
$1,755  received  for  new  building  for  this 

100 
50 
25 

seminary  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  $1,131  for 
other  purposes. 

Annual  prise  for  best  general  scholar- 

ship in  senior  class. 
Annual  prise  for  best  thesis  in  senior 

175 

" 

clsss. 
Annual  prize  for  best  scholarship  in 

junior  ola«L[3igi^i^g^  by  GOOQU 

1 
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Organisation  to  whioh  intniated. 


I^amab 


Location. 


Beneflactor. 


Name. 


Schools  of  law— Continaed. 

Law  School  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege. 


SCHOOLS  OF  mOICIKB. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

of  Chicago. 
American  Medical  College  . . . 

New  York  Medical  CoUege  ^ 
and  Hospital  for  Women.  > 

Pennerlvaoia  College  of  Den- 
tal oorgery. 

IXBTmJTIOirS  FOB  BITPBRIOB 
DCSTBUCnON  OF  WOMBN. 

Georgia  Baptist  Seminary  for 

Young  Ladles. 
Be  Panw  College  for  Yonng 

Women. 
College    of  the    Sisters   of 

BeUiany. 

Clinton  CoUege 

Liberty  Female  College 

Mille^sburg  Female  College.. 

Smith  College 

Mt  Holyoke  Fumale  Seminazy 

Wellesley  College 


Elizabeth  AuU  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

New  Hampshire  Conference  ) 
Seminary  and  Female  Col-  > 
lege.  > 

Davenport  Female  College . .. 

Western  Female  Seminary . . . 


Ijike  Erie  Female  Seminary. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio  ... 


Jolins  Dexter. . 


Chicago^  HI 

StLoni8,Mo  . 

New  York,  N.Y.... 
PhiLKUdphia^Pa.... 


C  Charles  Band 

)  A.  A.  Miller 

<  Mrs.  Emma  Keep  Schley. 
(Dr.  Clemence  S.  Losier . . . 
Henry  C.  Caxey  (daoeaaed) 


Crete,  Nebr ... 
StLoaia,Mo. 


Gainesville,  Oa 

New  Albany, Ind... 
Topeka,Kans 


Clinton,  Ky.. 
Glasgow,  Ky. . 


B.T.  Wilson... 
W.C.DePaow. 
Alady 


MUlersboqg,  Ky  . . . 

Northampton,  Mass 
South  Hadley ,  Mass . 


Wellesley,  Mass... 


The  Society  of  Friends  . 

Various  persons 

C  William  Fan- 

{johnMoClintook 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  State 

New  Albany,  Ind.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 


I  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky. 


Lexington,  Mo.. 


Isaac  D.  Famsworth. 


M  H.  Simpson . . 
Various  persons . 


TUton,N.H. 
Lenoir,  N.  C  . 
Oxford,  Ohio. 


iChariee  H.  Tenney. 
J.B.Chase,M.D 

Various  persons  .... 
Preserved  Smith .... , 


NewYork,N.Y..-J 
Haverhill,; 


Dayton,  Ohio. 


Palnesville,  Ohio. 


Hon.  William  H.  Upson 

D.P.Eells 

Bev.  Hubbard  lAwrenoe. 
Hon.  Beuben  Hitchcock 
Gren.J.H.Devereux  ... 
First  Congregational  Ch. 
I  Mrs. C.N. Thorpe 


Akron,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Florence,  Ohio  — 
Paineaville,OhSo.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.., 
PatnesvOkvOhlo. 
Philadelphia  P^.^ 
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(51 
g5 


I 


1'' 


la 


11 


0l^]«c|  of  beneffictioa  and  t^m&rk*' 


19 


$2S0 


10,000 


200 

1,000 


0250 


010,000 


$100 


1,000 


750 

1,000 

10.000 

600 
400 

164 


4, 

I 


000 
112 


000 


2,000 


>      2,546 


1,000 


1,000 
100 


660 


750 


10,000 
600 


164 


2,U2 


20,000 
2,000 


2,000 


60 


04.000 


45,000 


150 


1500 

1,1001 

4001 

226 
100 
170 


For  anniial  prizes,  establiBhed  in  1877, 
two  for  tne  beet  oral  ezAminatloiift, 
one  for  the  beet  eaeay  on  a  subject  to 
be  desienatedj  and  one  to  be  awarded 
at  the  ouscreuon  of  the  coumittee. 


For  hospital  pnrposes. 

Purpose  of  rifb  of  $100  not  specified. 
Value  of  a  ^ft  of  surgical  instrumeiitak 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  endowment  fund. 


For  building. 

For  salary  of  teachers. 

For  building. 

To  build  a  boarding  halL 
Purpose  not  specified. 

Towards  rebuilding  college  building. 

For  the  art  gallery. 

For  passeneer  elevator  and  library. 

For  9  scholarships  of  $6,000  each:  18 
scholarships  have  been  founded  dur^ 
ing  the  years  1878  to  1880,  4  being  re- 
ported in  the  Bureau  report  for  1878 
and  the  remaining  0  belonging  to  the 
years  1879  and  1880. 

Guts  of  valuable  statues,  busts,  paint- 
ings, and  models  to  the  art  gallery. 

To  erect  Simpson  Hall  as  a  memorud  to 
Mrs.  M.H.  Simpson. 

To  erect  an  addition  to  the  buildings 
and  to  increase  the  Ubrary. 

For  endowment. 
For  endowment. 

Contributions  from  citiasens  of  city  and 
conntv  for  rebuilding  after  fire. 

$700  is  the  annual  income  from  a  perma* 
nent  ftind,  of  which  $200  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  lectures,  $160  to  library  and 
apparatus,  and  $350  is  to  be  ^sed  as 
an  ioducational  fund. 

For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 
cational appliances.  "^ 

For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 
cational appliances. 

For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 
cational appliances. 

For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 
cational appliances. 

For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu- 
cational appliances. 

For  aid  of  students  and  increase  of  edu^r 
cational  appliances.  )  O  Q IC 

For  Aimltare.     -  ^  ^ 
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Organization  to  which  intmsted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


PBBPABATORT  SCHOOLS. 

Connecticut  Literary  Instlta- 

tion. 

Woodstock  Academy 

Friends*     Elementary     and 

High  SchooL 

Worcester  Academy 

Smith  Academy 

Peddielnstitnte 

CazenoTla  Seminary 

Colgate  Academy 

McKenzie  College 

TnlUhoma  College 

Harkham  Academy 

IKBTITUTIOKS  FOB  8SC0KDABT 
IKSTBUCnON. 

Andrews  Institute 

Trinity  Normal  School 

Talladega  College 

Southland  College 

Golden  Gate  Academy 

Florida  Institnte 

Cookroan  Institute 

Santa  Bosa  Connty  Graded 

Free  School. 
West  Florida  Institnte 

Clark  University 


Bnena  Vista  High  School ... 

Aftican  Methodist  Episcopal 

High  School. 
German  Evangelical  Lntheran 

SohooL 


SoffieldfConn 

Woodstock.  Conn. 
Baltimore,  Md 


Worcester,  Mass. . 
StLoQis,Ho   

Hightstown,N.J. 

Cazenovia,N.  Y.- 
Hamilton, N.  Y  .. . 

KcEenzie,  Tenn . . 


BaUimoro^lU. 


C  Hon.  William  BnckneU .. 

{  Mrs.  L.  Longstreet 

C  Hon.  James  CaUanaa  — 

>Alnmni 

J.B.  Colgate 


PhfladelpUa,?^... 

New  Jersey 

Dee  Moinea  Iowa. . . 
New  York  State... 
YonkeM,N.T..... 


Citizens  of  McKenzie. . 


Tnllahoma,  Tenn  - ., 
Milwankoe,Wis... 


Andrews  Institute, 
ALk 


J.F.Mavnnrd Tnllabofna, Tna . 

John  C.  Spencer Milwankee,  Wit .. 


Athens,  Ala .... 
TaUadega,  Ala.. 


J.  W.Weeton.... 

Yarions  persons . 

Various  persons . 
Sarah  Slade 


Helena,  Ark . 


Oakland,  Cal.. 


Missionary  Board  of  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  and  others. 

Bei\jamln  Coates 


Moses  Hopkins . 


Live  Oak,  Fla. 


Various  persons  . 


Jacksonville,  Fla . 
MUton,Fla 

Milton,  Fla 


<  John  Whetstone . . 

tThomas  Brice 

Mr8.W.J.Keyser. 


Various  persons 

Mrs.  Eliza  Chrisman. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Bnena  Vista,  Ga.. 
Cartersville,  Ga. . . 
Addison,  HI 


Freedmen*s  Aid  Society 
-     of  M.E.  Church, 
various  persons , 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 


Fan  Biver,  Mass.. 


I 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  J 

San  Frandsea,  CiL. 


Cincimiati  Ohio  ..J 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 


Topeka,Kans. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Georgia.. 


Digitized  by  LjOOQiC 
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« 

^ 

1, 
ll 

h 

ll 

t 
1 

1 

i 

Id 

1 

Object  of  beiiefjMtiuo  imd  tieiimfk*. 

ii 

• 

7 

8 

• 

lO 

11 

1% 

•a,  000 

200 

Pojpofl*  not  Bpeciflcd* 

Pttrpose  not  specified. 

1M 

Porpoee  not  specified. 

28,500 

«28,800 

Endowment  fhnd  raised  bysnbtcript'n. 

1,000 

%C'm 

For  philosophical  apparatus. 

f 

1600 
100 

>  For  libraiy. 

5          700 

\ 

80,000 
20.000 
25,000 

For  Uqnidation  of  debt 

>     50,000 

For  permanent  endowment. 

25,000 

In  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent  interest; 

600 

Baised  by  snbscription  by  citizens  of 

600 

500 

HcKende;    the    library    was    also 
founded  in  the  same  wav. 
For  improvement  of  building. 

20 

920 

Value  of   a  gold  medal,    called  the 

"Spencer  prize,"  in  declamation. 

A  gift  of  a  building  for  use  of  school, 
that  an  institution  of  high  grade  may 
be  kept  up. 

1700  for  support  of  teachers  and  $1,200 
to  aid  in  Duilding  a  school-house. 

1,900 

700 

1,200 

2,400 
.      4,852 

$2,400 

'      2,070 
1,000 

500 
50,000 

In  land;  rents  to  bo  used  in  paying 
teachers'  salaries,  orif  soldftinas  to  be 
used  for  endowment 

$1,000  to  pay  teachers  for  year's  ser- 
vices, $(»8  for  new  dining  room,  new 
cistern,  dco.,  and  $649  to  aid  destitute 
children. 

To  pay  teachers'  salaries  annually ;  in- 

633 

840 

50,000 

terest  only  to  be  used. 
This  amount  pledged  for  endowment 

and  payment  of  debt  on  condition  that 

an  equal  amount  be  raised  from  other 

sources. 
Contributions  received  for  this  institute 

1,822 

1,000 

200 

by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
rfon  Society. 

For  repairing  building. 

1,000 
1,450 

8,000 

1,450 

In  subscription  for  the  keeping  up  of  a 

good  graded  free  schooL 
Towards  a  new  building  called  Chris- 

< 
►     18,000 

800 

10,000 

maa  Hall,  which  was  completed  in 
1880  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,000,  some 
portion  of  which  was  raised  by  Bishop 
Gilbert  Haven,  by  Mra.  Bishop  CLu-k, 
and  others. 
To  pay  salaries. 

To  improve  buildings  and  purclUMe 

piano. 
To  aid  in  erecting  suitable  buildings. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

800 
200 

200 

,«. 

Digitized  by  LjOOQiC 
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Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Benelkctor. 


Naste. 


Location. 


Name. 


iNSTiTunoirs  fob  brcondabt 
DCRTRUCnoN— Continued. 


Jennings  Seminary 

Freie  JJeotsohe  Scanle . 


Goe  Collegiate  Institute ... . 

Danish  Hiffh  School 

Epworth  F^minary 

Lenox  Collegiate  Institate . 
Friends*  Aoademy 


Teachers*  Seminary  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Synod 
of  Iowa. 

Alexander  College 

Bethel  Academy 


Bath  Seminary . 


West  Liberty  Male  and  Fe- 
male Seminary. 
St  Hyacinth's  Academy 


Peabody  IS'onnal  Seminary . . 


Fry ehoig  Academy 

The  Hannah  More  Academy 


Shattnok  School. 
St  Olafs  School . 


Oostavna  Adolphns  College . 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Seminary 
If  atchez  S^ninary 


Avalon  Academy 

Morrisrille  Male  and  Female 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Park  College. 


Salem  Academy 

Nebraska  Baptist  Seminaiy . . 


Brackett  Academy . . . 
Pembroke  Academy. . 


South  Jersey  Institute 

Centenary  CoUegiate  Institute 
German  •  Ameriean  Element- 
ary and    High    Grammar 
ScnooL 
Cayuga  Lake  Academy 

Adelphi  Academy 


Aurora,  HI 

I>anTille,Il] 

Cedar  Baplds,  Iowa. 

Elk  Horn,  Iowa 

Epwortli,  Iowa 

Hopkinton,  Iowa. . . . 
Le  Grand,  towa. . 


Waverly,Iowa.. 


T.M.  Sinclair. 


Cedar  Bifida,  Iwa. 


arious  persons 

Citizens  of  Enworth . 
Mrs.  Heloi  Iinley . . . 
Various  persons 


DnboQiifl^  low* . 


Bnrkesville,  Ky 

Nicholasville^Ky... 

OwingsyUlcEIy 

West  Liberty,  Ky . . . 

Monroe,  La 

New  Orleans,  La . 


J.T.Gothiight 

Residents  of  Kicholasyille 

^J.MClyde 

<  Town  of  OwtngsviUe  and 
(    Menifee  heirs. 
W.B.Gibb8 


LooisriDe*  Ky . 


Young  Catholio  Friends* 

Society. 
Yatioas  persons 


Corington,  Ky 

West  Liberty,  Ky. 
Monroe,  L* 


Fryeburg,  Me 

Beisterstown,  Md . 


Mrs.  Yalerla  G.  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G. 

"Wyman. 
The  society  of  the  grad- 


Faribault,  Minn.. 
Korthfleld,  Minn. 

St  Peter, Minn.... 


M 


Maiden,  Mass.. 
Baltimore,  Md  . 


A.Thropo1d... 
Various  persons  . 


I^MibMil^Miia. 


Wasioja,  Minn  . 
Natchez,  Miss.. 


Evangelical  Lutheran 
Swedish  Conference. 

C  Thomas  Carbert 

^  Yarions  others 


Cinci]inatii,(ttio... 


AvaloUfMo 

MorrisviUe,  Mo . 


Yarions  persons  . 
YariouM  persons . 


ParkTnie,Mo. 


Salem, Mo  .... 
Gibbon,  Nebr. 


(  Hon.  George  S.  Park . . 

<  William  Thaw 

(  YariouR  others 

f  D.Appleton&Co 

<  Yan  Antwerp,  Bragg  St  Co 

(  Yarious  others 

Citizens  of  Gibbon 


Lostantm 

PitUbor^Pa.. 


New  York. N.T-. 
Clnd]inati,Ohl»  .. 


Greenland,  N.H. 
Pembroke,  N.H  . 


Brideeton,N.  J 

Hackettstown,  N.  J 
Newark,N.J , 


5  Her.  Edward  Bobie,  d.  d. 

VMrs.  A.B.Newhall 

Samuel  P.  Langmaid  (de- 

oeaaed). 
William  E.  Baoknell 


|Green]aad,N.H  . 
Somerrille^MMa.. 

PhiladetpUa,Fk.. 


Yarious  persons . 


Aurora, N.Y  ... 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 


Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan  . 
C  Leonard  Richardson . . . 
I  William  Richardson ... 


Aurora,  N.Y 

]Bn>dkljii,H.Y 

jogle 
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1 

It 
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1^ 

1 

••a 

ll 

1 

a 

1 

Ol^ect  of  beneftction  and  remtf kt 

a 
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r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

$500 

♦500 

1UI 

150 

For  tcAOher's  salary. 

200             9nn 

f  For  endowment 



700 
15 

1700 

For  repairs. 

15 

For  general  expense  ftind. 

800 

800 

of  the  school. 

8,000 
S50 

8,000 

1850 

To  i>aj  toition  of  young  ladies. 

0.200 

6,200 

To  erect  a  bnilding. 

\      4,200 
250 

C       1.200 

C  For  the  efitia>Ushment  of  a  permanent 
<     high  school;  the  ^,000  weie  given 
(     in  gronnds. 
School  house  fixtures,  dec. 

3.000 
250 



60 

50 

For  education  of  indigent  children. 

1,200 
10,000 

1,200 

Local  contributions  for  the  support  of 

school;  this  school  also  receives  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  Pea- 

<  Money  for  repairs  and  improvements 
I     and  for  support  of  scholars. 

For  scholarship. 

8,000 
350 

♦8,000 

850 

4,000 

C          100 

I           100 

573 

100 
1,000 

8,000 

Baised  by  subscription  for  the  endow- 

4,000 

ment  fhnd. 
Payment  of  indebtedness  and  support 
ofsohooL 

1  For  endowment 

Contributions  reoeived  for  thisseminary 

100 

by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society. 

For  general  purposes. 

For  payment  of  debt  and  support  of 

1,000 

17,500 
60 

faculty. 
For  general  uses. 

$300 

Value  of  160  books  donated  to  library. 

17,500 

For  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a 

school  equal  in  grade  to  an  academy. 
In  ftiel  and  books. 

6,000 
700 

6.000 

For  general  purposes. 

700 
200 

For  art  gallery  and  library. 

200 

1,520 
10,000 

1,520 

To  raise  jmi^  of  mortgage. 

10,000 

C          560 

80 

For  general  uses. 

1  For  payment  of  debt 

690 

Digitized  by  ^ 
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Organization  to  which  inimsted. 


Ben«&ctor. 


Kame. 


Location. 


Name. 


iNBTTTUnOlffl  FOB  HXCOITDABT 

iKSTBUcnoN — Continaed. 

Le  Boy  Academic  Institute  .. 

Pike  Seminary 

Koche»ter  Bealschnle 

!Kew  Garden  Boarding  School. 

Catawba  High  School 

Trap  Hill  InsUtute 

Yadkin  College 

Albany  Enterprise  Academy. 

Beverly  College 

Albany  Collegiate  Institnte . . 

Ashland  College  and  Normal  \ 

SchooL  5 

Keystone  Academy 

Laird  Institnte 

Union  Seminary 

New  Lebanon  Institute 

Susquehanna  Collegiate  In*  \ 
stitnte.  5 

Friends'  New  England  Board- 
ing SchooL 

Polytechnic  and  ^dustrial } 
Institute.  3 

Benedict  Institute 

West  Tennessee  SemiuMy 

Odd  Fellows'  Male  and  Fe- 
male College. 

Holston  Seminary 

Clear  Spring  Academy 

White  Seminary 

Coronal  Institnte 

Goddard  Seminary 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy 

Ut  Pisgah  Academy 

Storer  College 

College  of  the  Mission  House 

Nation^    German-American 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
Indian  University 

Albuquerque  Academy 

Las  Vegas  Academy 

Las  Vegas  College 


LeBoy.N.Y. 


Pike,N.Y 

Rochester,  N.Y... 
New  Garden,  N.C. 


Newton.  N.C.. 
Trap  HUl. N.C. 


CitiMmaofPIke 

Bochester  Kealschulverein 
Philip  P.  Dunn  and  others 

Various  persons 


Txcaiton,N.J. 


Yadkin  College.  N.C 


Albany,  Ohio 

Beverly,  Ohio  

Albany,  Oreg 

Ashland,  Or^ 

FactoryviUe,  Pa  .... 

Murrysville,  Pa 

New  Berlin,  Pa 

New  Lebanon,  Pa. . . 


rCitisens  of  Yadkin  Col- 

1  Members  of  M.  P.  Choreh 

lAfHend 

Various  pers(ms 

Enoch  Mcintosh 


North  CaroUaa . 
Pennsylv 


BoTeriy.C^ift. 


CW.C.Myer 

I  Various  persons . 


Students  of  the  institate. 


TowandA,Pa . 

Prorldence,  B.  I . 


Various  persons 

r  John  W.  HoUenbock. 
1  Biohaxd  Woodward . . . 
Philip  Tripp 


Varions] 
Wilkes-BazTc,  Pa . 


Bluffton,S.C. 


Columbia,  S.C 

Hollow  Rock,  Tenn 
Humboldt,  Tenn... 


New  Market,  Tenn. 
Rheatown,  Tenn . . . 
Sparta,  Tenn 


r  Mrs.  H.  A.  Perkins .. . 
jMissM.D.Wanlhiw. 

lAfrlend 

(Mr.  and  Miss  Jones . . 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 


Fieetown, 

Hartford,  Comi 

Bridgeport, Conn  ... 
New  York. K.Y... 
New  Bedford.  Mass 
Nortbem  States... 


Hnmboldt,  Ta 


Various  persons  . 


San  Marcos,  Tex . 
Barre,Vt 


St  Johnsbury,  Vt . . . 
AylettsP.O.,Vft.. 
Harper's  Ferry,  W. 

Va. 
Franklin,  Wis 


Various  persons 

Thaddens  Fairbanks . 
Unknown 


St.  Johnsbory,  Vt. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Tahloquah,  Ind.  T  . . 

Albuquerque,  N.Mex 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex . . 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 


N.  W.  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorfor — 

Varions  persons 


New  York.  N.T. 


New  West  Education 

Commission. 
New  West   Education 

Commission. 
Various  persons 


CbSoagn,!!! 

ChioagOiHl , 
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^ 

1. 

is 

ft 

1 

i 
I 

if 

1 

ll 
1 

1 

3 

Oltject  of  benelkoti  n  and  remiirks. 

a 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

la 

Yftrioiu     edacational    rc^ports,   pam- 

phlets,  &c.,  for  the  library. 
For  apparatus. 

To  support  a  non-sectarian  echool. 
For  improvements  in  buildings;  a  full 

set  or  table  ware  was  also  received. 
For  buUdins  and  chemicsl  apparatus. 

$48 

•|43 

800 

$800 

850 

860 
4,000 

4,000 
320 

1 

1= 

1,600 

1,000 
600 

I      3,000 

>  To  ereot  a  new  building. 

I 

^          320 

Tuition  purposes. 
Purpose  nof  specified. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

For  the  founding  of  the  college. 

25 

600 



}      3,500 

C          600 
{       8.000 



2,500 

Purpose  not  specified. 

40U 

$400 

Value  of  books  donated  to  the  library. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Given  in  various  sums  for  the  erection 

100 

2,500 

2,600 

"1 

r  13,000 

of  a  school  building. 

ditional  on  the  raising  of  $10,000  more. 
A  gift  of  a  fine  collection  of  geological 
specimens. 

I     13,000 

2,000 

I 

$2,000 

{EE 

200 
600 
800 
200 
0,000 
138 
125 

276 

600 

5 

245 

For  building  ftmd. 

For  machinerv. 

>      1,800 

For  building  fund. 
For  building  fund. 

9,000 

For  new  buildings. 

138 

To  pay  debt  on  buildings. 
-For  chemical  apparatus  and  organ. 

Value  of  organ  received. 
For  improving  the  buildings. 

125 



275 

600 

6 

Value  of  a  stage  built  by  a°club  for  use 

245 

""io'ooo 

4,628 
600 

in  exhibitions  and  concerts. 
In  money  and  a  terrestrial  clobe. 
Baised  bv  subscription  for  the  payment 

10,000 

4.628 

of  teachers. 
For  current  expenses. 
In  books  and  pictures  for  the  library. 
For  general  purposes. 

In  aid  of  students  purposing  to  serve 
the  church  as  ministers  or  teachers. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

60 

60 

500 

4,600 

4,600 

10,000 

223 

Contributions  received  for  this  univer- 

1,400 

1,400 
1,000 

' 

sity  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 
To  pay  salaries. 

For  the  founding  of  a  Christian  school. 

Gifts  of  minerals  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus to  aid  in  forming  caoinet  and 
museum. 

1,000 
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Organization  to  which  intnisted. 


BflnefiMtor. 


"Name. 


Looatioou 


Name. 


IxsTmrnosB  for  secondary 
ixsTRL'cnoN— CoBtinaed. 

Brigham  Yoong  College 


Wahsatch  Academy 

School  of  the  Good  Shephei:d. 


Presbyterian  Mission  School . 
St.  Mark's  Grammar  School. . 


Salt  Lake  Academy 

Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institate 
TRAnmr  o  scboolb  for  nurseb. 

Connectiont  Training  Srliool 

for  Nnrses. 
Boston  Training  School  for 

Norses. 
Training  School  for  Knrses 

(New  England  Hospital). 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

(Bellevne  Hospital). 

XKSTITUTIOVS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

Inntitntion  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  ? 
Instruction.of  the  Blind,    j 

New  England  Industrial } 
School  for  Deaf-Mutes.       > 

Perkins  Institution  and) 
Massachusetts  School  forS 
the  Blind.  > 

Institution  for  the  Improved 

Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

BUnd. 
Now  York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  ) 
the  Instruction  of  the> 
Blind.  5 


Legan  City,  Utah.. 

Mt  Pleasant,  Utah. 
Ogden,Utah 


Brigham  Young  (deooased)  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Pavson,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


New  Haven,  Conn . 

Boston.  Mass 

Boston.  Maes 

New  York.  N.Y.... 


Berkeley,  Cal . 


Baltimore.  Md. 
Beverly,  Mass . 


Boston,  Mass  . 


New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r  Ladies' Society Cedar  Kapids.  lova. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Haines  and    ~ ' 

others. 

C.    J.    Dookstoder  and 
L    others. 


Subscriptions  ftom  Sun< 

day  schools,  churches, 

and  individuals. 
New  West  Education 

Commission. 
Missionary  societies  and 

various  Individuals. 


LeviStranss 

{Benjamin  Biegle  (deo'd) . 
Miss  Wilkini  (deceased) 

(Alady 

{ Various  persons 

William  Taylor  (dec'd) . . 

iWUliam  Munroe  (deo*d) . . 
Henry  B.  Rogers 
oseph  Seligman  (dec'd) .. 


D.Morley., 


Miss  Eliza  Harland  (dec'd) 

'Eliza  Hutchinson  (dec*d) . 
Eliza  Harland  (deceased) . 
Joseph    Watson    Hibb, 
(deceased). 

Mrs.  Vols 

Alfred  C.  Harrison 


Elizabeth.  N.J. 
Cleveland,  Ohie. 


Chicago,  in. 


San  PraneiMOi,  Cal . 


New  York.  N.Y 


New  York,  N.  Y 
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Benefkotions. 


a 


n 

Si 
SI 


Oltjeot  of  benefaction  and  remarke. 


10 


11 


13 


$06,427 


675 


|W,427 


$20© 
300 


76 


60 
0,000 

1,800 
8,000 

2,250 

7,600 

25,000 

6,135 


5,000 


6,000 


$1,800 
8,000 


1,250 


}   ^ 


007^ 
746  j 


6,000 
977 
80 


1,991 


415 


2,446 


800 


1,000 
600 


1,390 


$1,000 


Estimated  raliie  of  96,427  acres  of  land 
bequeathed  by  Brieham  Yoang  for 
the  education  of  ohildron  of  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints;  this  was  probably 
received  prior  to  1880,  bat  is  for  the 
first  time  reported. 


>£dnoation  of  indigent  yonng  persons. 

Money  reoelred  fhnn  cbnrobes  in  the 
East  for  gronnds,  bnildingn,  desks,  ap- 
paratos.  Sec ;  also  money  for  scholar* 
ships  at  $40  each. 

Porpose  not  specified. 

To  educate  poor  children ;  given  in  cash 
for  scholiraiips  at  $40  each. 

To  pay  teachers. 

To  help  on  the  mission  work. 


For  building  a  dormitory. 
A  bequest;  purpose  not  specified. 
Purpose  not  specific 
Purpose  not  specified. 


For  general  purposes;  interest  only  to 

be  used. 
Beouest  from  estate;  purpose  not  spec- 

Beauest  from  estate;  purpose  not  spec« 

To  aid  in  tbe  erection  of  a  shop. 

For  general  support. 

From  the  executors  of  the  wHl  of  Will- 
iam Taylor  the  final  payment  of  $891. 

Paymoit  from  the  estate  of  William 
Munxoe  of  $100. 

For  a  permanent  printing  fond. 

Bequest  for  general  purposes. 

Donations  and  legacies  amounting  to 

$7,146. 
For  general  purposes. 

A.  legacy ;  purpose  not  specified. 

Legacy  of  $68. 
Legacy  of  $415. 
Legacy  of  $855. 

Donation  of  $50. 

To  establish  ftind  for  prizes  in  the  manu< 
fiMsturing  deputment. 


Je 
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Tablb  IXVL^Impravemenii  U  tekool  fwmiiwre^  apparatun^  vtmHlaUcn^  fc,  patented  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1880. 


Name  of  patentee. 

Residence. 

Nnmber 
of  patent. 

Title  of  patent. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

Litle.JohiiD        

Petalnma.  Cal 

San  Fmnoisoo.  Cal.. 

Hartford.  Coun 

Hartford. Conn.  .. 
New  Britain. Conn.. 
Rowayton.  Conn  — 
Chioairo.  Ill 

229.619 
229,914 
280. 700 
228,923 
230,374 
235,695 
233,069 
234,247 
234.050 
228.839 
223.245 
234. 150 

229.  sao 

223,636 

J226.842 

228,502 
226,007 
230,700 

Dividing  compasses. 
Geographical  game  card. 
Erasive  tablet: 

Read.W.O 

Gaylord,  R  F 

Norton,  E.E 

Webb.R-L 

MiUspanich,  C.  W 

Pencil  eharpener. 
Inkstand. 
Music  holder. 

Carr  John  1         ............ 

Writing  Ublet. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  arithraetie. 

Tellurian. 

Mopio  chart 

Classen.  Anirnst...... 

Chicago,  HI 

McDononch,  Thomas 

Rice,G.S  - 

Chicago.  Ill 

Chicaco  HI 

Rice,6.S  

Chicago.  Ill 

Binder  for  sheet  music 

Shannon.  J.  S 

Chicago,  m 

Latsbangh.J.C 

Davis,  W.S 

Decatar,IU 

HighlandPark.nl.. 
Lake  Forest,  HI 
South  Hampton, N.H 

Lincoln,  m 

NaperviUeJll 

Sycamore.  Ill    

Indianapolis,  Ind... 

Lawrencebnrg,  Ind . 
Oxford,  Ind 

Inkwell 

Noiseless  slate  frame. 

Griflin,L.F 

Fitts,  George  TV 

School  desk. 

TtarmwR,  John  F 

Combin<Hl  tablet-holder  and  hand-stamp. 
Pencil  and  crayon  holder. 

'Frmntain  noii 

Fi8ke,B.A 

Koms,  L.  F 

McClain,JohnC 

229,545  1   AnnArAtiiA  farniiifltmtin^thAnrinc.inlM 

Flteh,  Henry 

232,482 
232,292 
S33.840 
233,378 
230.250 
223.980 
229,379 
223,589 
232.385 
225,596 
230,028 

234,878 
228,278 

|234,096 

230,338 
282.140 
2W,806 
f235,448 
{  236. 070 
223.994 

225.843 
235,778 
226,319 
231.509 

230,817 
234.400 
227. 201 
236.005 
22.5.214 
227. 012 
232.721 
229,323 
233,198 
2:17, 574 

227,674 
•i;27,492 
231,703 
233,511 
235,788 
235,543 

ofmusio. 
Calculator. 

Pagett,  G.  w 

Inkstand. 

Duret  J.  S 

Pern,  Ind 

Calculator. 

Siberling,  Perry  J 

Waterioo,Tnd 

Afton.  Iowa    

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Sharpsbarg, Md  .... 

Boston.  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston.  Muss 

Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 
Somerville,  Mass  .. 
EasthamptoD.  Mass 
Somerville.Mass.... 
6pringfiek].Mass... 

Dimondale,  Mich... 

Howell,  Mich 

Little  Falls.  Minn  .. 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Carrollton,  Mo 

Clinton  County,  Mo 

Cowles,Nebr 

Carson,  Nev 

Manchester.  N.H... 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.... 
Jersey  City,  N.J... 

Newark,  N.J 

Newark,  N.J 

Newark,  N.J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Albany,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

Brooklvn,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brookl>-n,  N.  Y 

Brookl.yn,N.Y 

Lockport-N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y.... 

New  York,  N.Y.... 

Blackboard  eraser. 

Emerson,  G.W 

B«ach  Abel 

Metallic  guard  for  book-covers. 
TVritins  tablet 

C  ham  bers,  J.W 

Music  chart 

Highbarger,  John  L 

CoUat,  Isaac 

Hastings,  Horace  L 

Book  holdf r. 
Ink  fountain. 
Bbmk  music  paper. 
Ink  fountain. 

Blotting  pad. 

Apimratus  for  assisting  in  drawing. 

Libbey,  sL  P.,  and  A.  L.  Par- 

celle. 
Lothrop,  CM 

Peabodj.  W.  B.  0 

Wardwell,  F.  W 

Lettenmayer,  C.B 

Book-cover  protector. 

Rice  Henrv  C 

Pencil  sharpener. 
GpomeCrioai  puzzle  block. 
Writing  taWot 

1  Copy  book. 

Musical  chart 

Book  for  holding  blank  forms. 
Calendar  taikstand. 
Slate  frame. 

Mason.  Nicholas 

Tapley,  Jesse  F 

Newman,  E.  P. ...... T.r.rT- 

Cleave,  W.  E.,  and  H.  Gor- 
don. 
Clark,  A.  J 

King.  J.  R 

Jewell,  J.  B 

Tamer,  T.  H.  B.,  and  H.  A. 

Logan. 
Reetlj.H 

School  desk  and  seat 

Penmanship  instructing  chart 
Book  holder. 

Daachertv.  W.  B 

Baldwin,  UC 

Heat  regulator. 
Pencil  case. 

T)ownes.C.  H  

Downes, C.  L....... 

Pencil  case. 

Hoyt,J.K 

Pencil-sharpening  guide. 

Slate-pencil  sharpener. 

Pencil  sharpener. 

Device  for  amusement  and  instruction. 

Book  slate. 

Slate  frame. 

Hyatt,  J.  W 

Livingston,  F.  M 

Becker,  Frederick 

Pniyn,  R.  C,  and  C.  M.  Hy. 

atl 
Brown.M  TV.---... 

Crandall,J.A 

Blackboai^. 

Dredge,  Alfred '. 

Hand  ruling  pen. 
Erasive  rubber. 

Holton  F.fl 

ItfSne.  George 

Pen  wiper. 

Kll  infmffTanh. 

Lnnaqvist,  A.  T 

'M'nnAff  hftti'.  JnsAnh _ . 

226,  768  1  Fminfflin  nnn  hnldAr. 

Purdy.J.S       

232.545 
235,763 
223,388 
224.250 
233,932 
238,010 
C  228.972* 
i228.973i 

Fountain  pen. 

Instrument  for  oompnting  time. 

Pen. 

Clamn  for  carrying  school  books. 

VentUator  for  dwellings.  Sto, 

Blotter. 

Richardson,  Henry  J 

Rightmyer,  William  T 

ToUner,  Hugo 

Baldwin  J.F 

Ansthi,J.A 

BartlettkS.H 

Portable  galvanic  battery. 
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If  ame  of  patentee. 


Bcsidence. 


Namber 
of  patent. 


Title  of  patent. 


Benson,  Henry  C 

Benson,  Henry  C 

Benson,  H.  C,  and  J.  Hoff- 
man. 

Bowman.  Claes  W 

Praser,  Harry 

Gifford,  J.  H.  and  C.  H 

Hafely,  Alfred  C 

Herzog,  August 

Hoflknan,  Joseph 


Hull.  W.  A 

Jellif^C.M. 

M6Uer,J.A 

O*  Ryan,  Frank 

Schilling,W.J 

Sneider,  Charles 

Sueider,  Charles 

Sneider,  Charles 

Snter,  John 

Fabcr.J.E 

Dn  Unil,  Napoleon  . . 

nifl;  Martha  A 

Randolph,  T.P 

Rapp,C.F 

Reed.8 

Stewart.  A.  V 

Rowell,  Henry  L 

Van  Houser,  Henry  . 

Walke,H.A 

Greene,  W.B 

Spragne.W.H 

AUen.  Charles  E 

DaTi8.B.L 

Dod«on,W.P 

Harden,  J.H 

Smith,  B.H 

Willan8.T 

McElroy.ttH 

ThomiMon,  Georcs  B 

Croes.XT 7.... 

Darling,  Samuel 

Knight,  G.H 

Sollivan,C.  P 

Murphy,  James 

Cushman,H.T 

Carser,B.G 

Wilcox,  J.H 

Connell,J.H 

Banman,  John 

Johnson,  Henry 

Sigsbee.C.D 

Twitchell,  Lonsville. 

Ducker.W.A 

Mackinnon,  Dnacao. 

Gurd,W.J 

McBean,  Cyrus 


NewTork.N.T.... 
New  York. N.Y. . 
New  York, N.Y.... 

NewYork,N.Y.... 
New  York,  K.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y...  . 

New  York,  N.Y.... 
New  York, N.Y.... 


New  York,  N.Y... 


...I 


New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York. N.Y 
New  York. N.Y. 
NewYoik,N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Now  York,  N.Y. 
New  York, N.Y.... 


••{ 


New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York.  N.Y...  i 
PortRiohmond,  N.  Y 
Cineinnatl.Ohio.... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio .... 
CinoiBnati.Ohio.... 

Cindnnatt,  Ohio 

Cincinnati. Ohio  ... 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... 

DaTton,01iio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Nor  walk,  Ohio 

Mansfield.  Pa 

PetroUa»Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Philad«'lphia,Pa.... 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Pittston.Pa 

Providence.  R.  I .... 

Providence,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I  — 
Lino  Creek.  S.  C  .... 
San  Antonio,  Tex  .. 
North  Bennington, 

8t.Johnsbnry,Vt... 
Portsmouth,  va    . . 
Charleston,    Kana- 
wha C.H^W.Va. 

Oshkosh.Wis 

Washington,  D.C... 
Washington,  D.C... 
Washington,  D.C... 

Burgoyne,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Luoknow,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Samia,    Ontario, 

Canada. 
Toronto.      Ontario, 

Canada. 


235,726 
223,467 
223,466 

235,122 
223,408 
282.022 

232.607 
233, 6t  8 
223.510 
223.511 
223.512 
^  223. 513 
2-25, 379 
228, 8f7 
23M4e 
235,150 
226,317 
228,612 
230.0.16 
224,945 

232.211 
235,307 
229,768 
\  234. 084 
[  233. 814 
225.732 


225.215 
234,781 
234,382 

232.416 
228,559 
224.965 
234,806 
286.119 
235.896 
227.894 
235.656 
231. 516 
228,448 
228.808 
230,008 
232,309 

228,788 
226,411 
227.662 
229.305 
230.619 
230.424 
228.416 
229.740 
233.203 

229,962 
224.261 
231,403 

226,156 
234.875 
224.962 
226,942 

233,787 

226,618 

229.118 

233,424 


Pencil  holder. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 

Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Combined  portable  healtii 

g>'nmastlc  apparatus. 
Lead  and  crayon  holder. 
Draughtsman's  tiiancle>. 


» Lead  and  crayon  holder. 


Inkstand. 

Metallio  self  binder  for  books. 

Bookcorer. 

Apparatus  for  illnstratins  the  rales  ef 

perspective  drawing. 
Besen'oir  mucilage  sund. 
Combination  pencil  holder. 
Combined  blotter,  rule,  and  | 


?  Lead  and  crayon  bolder. 

Craycm  sharpener. 

LeadpenciL 

School  slate. 

Guide  for  T>en  holders. 

Telescope  attachment  toOTiTTe7ot^MM> 

passes. 
School  alate. 
Reversible  slate. 
Hinged  slate. 
Hinged  sUte. 

Pencil-sharpening  machine^ 
Fountain  pen. 
Fountain  pen. 
Penholder. 
Multiplying-scalel 
Calculator. 
Blotter. 
Parallel  rnler. 
Meridian  attachment  to  trannt 

menta. 

Fountain  attachment  ibr  wrtting  peas. 
Arm  rest  for  writers. 
Slate  frame. 
Fountain  pen. 
Graduated  measuring  rule. 
Inking  pad. 
Addii^  machine. 
Book  rack. 
Combined  rnler  and  poicil  c 


Combined  rule  and  scale. 

Inkstand. 

Pen  fountain. 

Inkstand. 

Mechanical  accountant 

Parallel  ruler. 

Hand  guide  for  use  in  teaching 

ship. 
Parallel  ruler. 

Pen. 

Interest  calculator. 

Ellipsogiaph. 
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Table  XXVI. — Improvements  in  school  furniture^  apparatus^  <fo. — Continued. 


Name  of  patentee. 

Nnmber 
of  patent 

Title  of  patent. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

Oliver,  George 

City  Road,  County  of 

Middleaex,    Eng. 

land. 
Norwich,  England . . 
Gotha,  Saxe-Coburg 

Gotba,  Germany. 
Herrstein,  Germany. 
Cormondr6che, 

Switxerlund. 

233,541 

224,174 
234.128 

231,295 
230,227 

Apparatus  for  oae  in  gsrmnasticand  other 
performances. 

School  desk. 

Glendenninir.  JTolin  ......... 

Hofmann.  Heiurich  - . . ,  >  t  r . . 

Inkstand. 

Eppler.W.F 

Boiirquin,  C.  F 

Book  holder. 
Geographical  olook  dial. 
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[Note.— The  reader  is  respeotfnlly  InTitedto  consult  the  prefatory  note  on  page  S,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  thst  the  arrangement  of  this  report  is  such  as  to  obTiate  the  necessity  for  many  entries  which 
would  otherwise  find  place  in  this  index.] 


Academies.    See  Secondaiy  instmotion. 
Adams,  William,  obituary  notice,  233. 
Adrian,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161, 162. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ken- 
tucky, 118. 
Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  land  gnrnts 

to,  xxvii,  xxxii-xxxiy. 
Agricultural  colleges,  recent  history  of,  oxI-cxItL 
Agriculture,  coUeees  of.   See  Science,  schools  ot 
Akerman,  Amos  T.,  obituary  notice,  66. 
Akron,  Ohio,  schools  of;  248. 
Alabama,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlvi 

abstract,  4-11. 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  10. 
Alaska,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Ur. 

education  in,  350,  851 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  schools  of,  828. 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  schools  of;  268. 
Allen,  Fordyce  A.,  obituary  notice,  280,  28L 
AUentown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268. 
Alsace-Lorraine,  ednoationnl  condition  of,  ociiL 
Altooua,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  399. 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  402. 
American   Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science,  899. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 

401. 
American  Frdbel  Union,  897. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  393. 
American  Library  Association,  402. 
American  Medical  College  Association.  403. 
American  Philological  Association,  897. 
American  Printing  Ilouse  for  the  Blind,  dxxv, 

clxxri. 
American  Pobllc  Health  Association,  402. 
American  Social  Science  Association,  400. 
Amherst  College,  discipline  in^  cxxxy. 
Anderson.  F.  E.,  obituary  notice,  157. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161, 162. 
Apgar,  Ellis  A.,  terra  of  office  ot  217. 
Appletou,  Wis.,  schools  of,  344. 
Argentine  Confederation,  edncatJonal  condition 

of,  ooxxxL 
Arizona,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liv,  Iv. 

abstract,  852-853. 
Arkansas,   summary  of  educational   condition, 
xlvii,  xlviii. 

abstract,  12-17. 
Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute.  16. 17. 
Arkansas  Institution  for  th«^  Blind,  17. 
Armstrong.  U.  Clav.  term  of  office  of,  11. 
Army  schools,  coxlil-ccxliy. 
Art,  schools  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ccxii. 
Articulation,  lip  reading,  and  siim  language  as 
means   of   instructing   deaf-mutes,   clxxi, 
clxxii. 
Art  instruction,  special  report  on,  ccxxxtI,  note. 

in  niinois.  76. 

in  New  York.  231. 

in  Ohio,  255. 

in  Pennsylvania,  279. 

in  Rhode  Island,  288. 


Art  instruction,  in  District  of  Columbia,  866. 

statistical  table  of  institutions  for,  824-847. 
Art  School,  Massachusetts  Normal,  149. 
Associations,  ednoaticmal.    See  the  beading  Edu- 
cational Conventions,  under  the  respective 
StAtes. 
Atchison,  Eans.,  schools  of;  101, 102. 
Atlanta,  6a.,  schools  of,  61,  62. 
Attendance,  daily  average  school,  in  the  Union, 
xi-xiii. 
comparison  of;  for  ten  years,  xxxviii.  xl. 
cost  of  education  based  oii,  in  citieH,  Ixxxi. 
ratio  of,  to  sohsol  i>opulation  in  cities,  Ixxxiii, 

Ixxxiv.  IxxxvL 
statistical  table  of;  in  the  United  States,  406- 
413. 
Attleborongh,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 
Auburn,  Me.,  schools  of,  127.  128. 
Auburn,  N.  Y..  schools  of.  222. 
Augusta,  Ga..  schools  of,  61,  62. 
Augusta,  Me.,  schools  of,  127,  128. 
Austria-Hungary,  educational  condition  of;  cxci, 
oxciL 

B. 

Baden,  edacational  condition  of;  cciii 

Baltimore,  Md.,  schools  of,  135. 

Bangor.  Me.,  schools  of.  127.  128. 

Bartlett,  David  £.,  obituary  notice,  44. 

Bates  College,  120, 130. 

Bath,  Me.,  schools  of,  127, 128. 

Bavaria,  educational  condition  of,  cciv. 

Bay  City.  Mich.,  schools  of.  161, 162. 

Beadle,  William  H.  H.,  term  of  office  of.  350. 

Belgium,  educational  condition  of,  cxcii-cxcvL 

Bellaire,  Ohio,  schools  of;  248. 

Belleville,  111.,  schools  of,  70. 

Beverly,  Mass.,  schools  of.  144. 

Benedict,  Erastus  C.  obituary  notice,  234. 

Beuefkctions.  statistical  summary  of  educational, 
clxxxviii.  olxxxix. 
statistical  table  of  educational,  848-875. 

Berkeley  Gymnasium,  course  of  scientific  study 
in.  cxvil. 

Berlin,  educational  condition  of;  ccvL 

Biddeford.  Me.,  schools  of,  127. 128. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y..  schools  of,  222. 

Blind,  institutions  for  the.    See  the  heading  Spe- 
cial Instruction,  under  the  respective  State's. 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the,  with 

remarks,  clxxlii-clxxvili. 
institutions  for  the,  statistical  table,  750-753. 

Bloomington,  HL,  schools  of;  70. 

Bloss,  John  M.,  term  of  office  of.  87. 

Boston.  Mass.,  schools  of;  ccxxxix,  ccxl,  144. 145. 

Boston  Latin  schools,  cxiii-cxv. 

Boutwell.  George  S..  remarks  of.  respecting  scion- 
tiflo  instruction,  ccxxxv,  note. 

Bowdoin  College,  129, 130. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  schools  of,  40. 

BriJgeton,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  214. 

British  Columbik  educational  condition  of,  ccxxx. 

British  India,  edacational  condition  of,  ccxxvi- 
ccxxviiL 

Brockton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 145. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144. 145. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  echoola  of;  222, 228. 

Brown  Univeniity,  287. 

Bmssels,  condition  of  schools  of,  oxoiiL 

Buchanan,  John,  frondolent  traffic  in  degrees  by, 
dx-clxv. 

Boffialo.  N.  T..  schools  o£  222, 223. 

Bols,  Ch.,  address  of;  at  Intemational  Edacational 
Congress,  at  Bmssels,  oxciv-oxcTi 

Bnrbsnk,  Levi  S.,  obituary  notice,  157. 

Burlington,  Vt,  schools  of,  310. 

Bums,  James  J.,  term  of  office  ot  257. 

Business  colleges.  See  Commercial  and  business 
colleges. 

Business  College  Teachers*  and  Penmen's  Associa- 
tion, 308. 

Bussey  Institution,  exlvlL 

C. 

California,  summary  of  educational  condition,  L 

abstracts  18-27. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  schools  of,  ocxl,  144, 145. 
Camdf n,  X*.  J.,  schools  of,  214. 
Camp.  Henry  B.,  obituary  notice,  44. 
Campbell,  Fred.  M..  tenn  of  office  of,  27. 
Canada,  educational  condition  of,  ocxxx,  ocrxxL 
Canton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  educational  condition  of; 

ccxxix. 
Carbondale.  Pa.,  schools  of.  268, 260. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  258. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  schools  of,  01. 
Charleston,  8.  C,  schools  of,  293, 2B4. 
Chattanoosa,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  SOL 
Chelsea.  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 
Chester,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 260. 
Chicago,  HI.,  schools  of,  70. 75. 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144, 145. 
Chili,  educational  condition  of;  coxxxii. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  schools  of,  24a 
Chinese,  education  of  the,  In  California,  26b 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  schools  of;  248, 240. 
Circulars  of  information,  list  of;  published  in  1880, 

vL 
Cities,  summary  of  school  statistics  of,  Ixri-lxxzii. 

elcmcntarv  instruction  in.  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxt. 

table  of  school  stotUtics  of,  414-468. 
Claflin  University  and  South  Carolina  Agrienlt- 

nnil  College,  205, 206. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  schools  of,  248, 240. 
Clinton,  Iowa,  schools  of,  01. 
Clinton,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144. 
Coeducation,  cxli. 

Coelln,  C.  W.  von,  term  of  office  of;  07. 
Cohn,  Hermann,  researches  respeoting  myopia 

among  German  scholars,  ceil. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222. 223. 
Culbum.  Mrs.  M.  P.,  obituary  notice,  156. 
Colby  University,  120, 180. 
College  of  New  Jersey,  216. 

Colleges.    See  Universities  and  colleges  and  Su- 
perior instruction. 
Colorado,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liv. 

abstract.  28-35. 
Colorado  College,  33, 34. 
Colorado  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Mute 

and  BUnd,  34. 
Colorado  State  Agrlcnltursl  College,  83. 
Colorado  SUte  School  of  Mines,  33, 34. 
Color  bliodnoHA,  report  of  Dr.  Joy  JeffHet  on, 

ccxiix,  ccl. 
Colored  race,  instruction  for,  hiii-lxiv. 
Columbia,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 260. 
Columbia  Grammar  School,  course  of  study  in, 

cxiii 
Columbian  University,  865. 
Columbus,  Ga..  schools  of;  61. 62. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  schools  ot  248, 240. 
Commercial  and  business  colleges,  summary  of  sta- 
tistics, c,  cL 

course  of  study  in  German,  ccili. 

statistical  table.  480-401. 
Compulsory  attendance,  in  Califomia,  30. 

In  Connecticut,  38. 

in  Kansas,  100. 

in  Massachusetts,  142. 

in  Michigan,  100. 


Compulsory  attendance,  in  Kew  Hampafabc^  211 

in  New  Jersey.  212. 

in  Ohio,  246. 

in  Rhode  Island.  284. 

in  Texas,  310. 

in  Vermont.  318. 

in  Wisconsin,  842. 

in  AriEon<^  354. 

in  District  of  Columbia,  363. 

in  Wyoming,  802. 
Conant,  Edwaid,  term  of  office  of^  822. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  schools  of;  207. 
Conference  of  principals  of  achoola  lor  the  deif 

and  dumb,  40L 
Connecticut,  summaiy  of  edncAtioiuJ  ^*?iHHHi. 
xllL 

abstract,  86^45. 
Conventions  and  assodationa,  educatiooaL   See 
the  heading  Educational  CoaTeatiSBS,  as* 
der  the  respective  States. 
Cook,  George  F.  T.,  term  of  offiee  cf,  M7. 
Cookery,  schools  o^  in  England,  ccxi,  ccziL 

in  the  United  States*  ocxxxvUL 

in  New  York.  283. 
Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdemc^taL 

Art  ooxxxviii,  ocxzxlx,  229l 
Cornell  University,  cxl.  220. 
Council  Blnffik  lowSk  sehoola  si^  91. 
County  snpennteodeuta.    See  the  beedinc  i^tito 
School  System,  under  the  reepectiveStafiea. 
Covington,  Ey.,  schools  of.  111. 
Crime  and  education  in  France,  cxcix. 


Dakota,  summary  of  educational  mmiitian.  It. 

abstract,  856-350. 
Danbury,  Conn.,  schools  of;  46i 
DanvUle,  IlL,  schools  of,  70. 
Danville,  Pa.,  sohooU  ol  268. 388L 
Danville,  Ya.,  schools  ot  8281 
Dartmouth  College,  2oa 
Dascomb,  James,  obiteary  notice,  1B7. 
Davenport.  Iowa,  schools  of,  91. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  sohools  of.  34^  248l 
Deaf  and  dumb,  institutions  for  the.    See  the  bee* 
ing  Special  Instruction,  under  ihe  nnpiMli  i 
States. 

schools  for  colored,  Ix.  IxiL 

summary  of  sutistica  of  inatitatisna  Ar  tke, 
with  remarka,  dxriii-olxxiil. 

schools  for,  in  Germany,  cciL 

ineUtntlons  for  the.  statistieal  table,  744-?«i. 

benefactions  to  institatiooa  for  the,  874,  fTX 
Decatur,  ID.,  schools  of;  70, 71. 
Degret«  conferred,  in  law  schools,  cUi. 

general  summary  of;  olv-olx. 
lie  of  collegiate  and  profeaaiottal,  tA^-Kixr. 
collegiate  and  profeaaiottal,  slefistknl  tahls, 
720-737. 
Delaware,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xtti^ 
xliv. 
abstractw46-5L 
Delaware  College,  40, 50. 
Denmark,  educational  condition  oi;  cxcvl 
Dentistry,  schodla  of.     See  the  bendinx  Preftje. 
sioual  Instruction,  under    the  res^pw-tWe 
SUtes. 
statistical  summary  of  schools  of;  dir 
schooU  of;  statUUcal  table.  TUO,  710.  TIM,  717. 
Denton,  James  L.,  term  of  office  o^  17. 
Denver,  Colo.,  sohools  of.  82. 
Denver  University.  83. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  schoobi  ot  ccxU.  161,  IC2. 
Dickinson,  John  W.,  term  of  office  ot  157. 
District  of  Columbia,  summary  of  ed  nmllnnrtl  con- 
dition, Iv. 
abstract^  860-^67> 
District  officers.     See  the  bending  State  BAml 

System,  under  the  reepciCtiTe  States. 
Doane,  Bishop,  remarka  ot  respecting  edncntka,  v, 

note. 
Dover.  N.  H.,  schools  of,  207. 
Drawing  in  pnUic  schools,  o 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  schools  ot  01, 02. 
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Eaaton,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 2<{9. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161. 168. 

Eaton,  John,  CommissioBer  of  Education,  report 

of,  T-cclxii. 
Elementary  instmotion.    See  the  heading  State 

School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 
Elgin,  lU.,  schools  of,  70, 71. 
Elizabeth,  K.  J.,  schools  of,  214. 
Elmira.  K.  Y.^schools  of,  222, 228. 
England  and  wales,  educational  condition  oi,  ocx- 

ccxUi. 
Enrolment,  school,  in  the  Union,  xi-xiil. 
comparison  of.  xxxviii,  xL 
statistical  table.  40e^lS. 
Erie.  Pa.,  schools  of,  268, 260. 
Estill,  Harry,  obituary  notice,  882. 
Evans  University,  33. 
Evening  schools,  ocxxxix-coxlii. 
Examination  of  schools;  xxiy.  xxxv. 
Examiners,  State  boards  of.    See  the  heading 

State  School  System,  under  the  respective 

States. 
Expenditure,  school,  in  the  United  States,  xzU- 

xxiv. 
comparison  ot  for  ten  years,  ttxIt. 

P. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144. 
Fay.  Edwin  H.,  terra  of  office  of,  123. 
Feenle-minded.  schools  for  the,  summary  of  sta- 
tistics, with  remarks,  clxxviii,  clxxuc 

in  Connecticut,  43. 

in  Illinois,  75. 

in  Iowa,  95. 

in  Kentucky,  115. 

in  Massachusetts,  155. 

in  Minnesota,  176. 

in  New  Jersey,  217. 

in  New  York,  231. 

in  Ohio,  251. 

in  Pennsylvania,  278. 

statistical  Ublo.  754, 755. 
Finland,  educational  condition  of,  cxcvi,  oxcvii. 
Fitch,  W.  H..  report  of,  respecting  myopia  among 

school  children,  ccl. 
Fltchburg,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 145, 146. 
Five  Nations,  schools  of,  372-375. 
Flint,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161, 163. 
Florida,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlv, 

abstract.  52-67. 
Fond  du  Lao,  Wis.,  schools  of.  844. 
Forestry,  Instruction  in,  cclviii-cdx. 
Fort  WaA'ne,  Ind.,  schools  of,  81. 
Foster,  B.  K.,  term  of  office  of.  57. 
France  and  its  colonies,  educational  condition  ot 

oxcvii-ccL 
Freeport,  HI.,  schools  of;  70, 71. 
Fremont,  Ohio,  schools  ot,  248, 249. 
Funds,  school.    See  the  heading  State  School  Sys- 
tem, under  the  respective  States. 

management  of,  xxvi. 

comparison  of,  for  ten  years,  xxxix. 
Furniture,  apparatus,  dtc,  summary  of  patents  for 
school,  cxo,  cxci. 

patents  of  school,  90^-905. 

G. 

Oolesburg,  m.,  schools  of,  70, 71. 

Gallaudet,  £.  M.,  remarks  of,  on  means  of  instmot- 

ing  deaf-mutes,  clxxii.  clxxiii. 
Georgetown.  D.  C.  schools  of;  860-364. 
Georgetown  College.  364. 
Georgia,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlv. 

abstract.  68-65. 
Germany,  educational  condition  of,  cci-oox. 
Gilmour,  Neil,  term  of  office  of;  235. 
Gloucester.  Mass.,  schools  of;  144, 146. 
Goldra.  Colo.,  schools  of,  32. 
Gold  Hill,  Nov.,  schools  of,  203. 
Gonzaga  College,  364. 
Gordon,  John  B.,  obituary  notice.  17. 
Gower,  Cornelius  A.,  term  of  office  of.  169. 
Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  schools  o^  161, 1C2. 


Great  Britain,  educational  condition  of,  cox-ccxiv. 
Greece,  educational  condition  of,  ccxiv,  ccxv. 
Green  Bav,  Wis.,  schools  of;  344. 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  schools  of,  40. 
Gregory,  John  M.,  remarks  of;  on  college  govern- 
ment, cxxxiv,  oxxxv. 
Groves,  James  H.,  term  of  office  of;  51. 


Haldeman,  Samuel  S..  obituary  notice,  281. 
Hamburg,  educational  condition  of,  cciv. 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248, 249. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  schools  of;  187, 188. 
Harris,  Kobert,  obituary  notice,  242. 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  schools  of;  268, 369. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  schools  of  40. 
Harvard  Annex,  requisites  for  admission  to^  oxxii. 
Harvard  University,  xdx,  150. 151, 152. 
HaverhilL  Mass.,  schools  of;  144, 146. 
Helena,  Mont.,  schools  of,  S'TO. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.,  gifts  to  education  of;  Ixxxvii. 
Hesse-DarmstMlt,  Mucational  condition  of  cciv. 
High  schools.   See  the  heading  Secondary  Instmc* 
tion,  under  the  respective  States. 

in  cities.  Ixxxv. 

connection  of,  with  State  universities,  oxi-oxv, 
cxxxii,  cxxxiii. 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  schools  of  214. 
Holland,  educational  condition  of  ccxxi-ocxxiv. 
Hollingsworth,  O.  N.,  term  of  offloe  of,  315. 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144, 146. 
Hopkins  Grammar  School,  oxxsiii. 
Houghton,  Jonathan  8.,  term  of  office  of;  889. 
Houston^ex.,  schools  of;  311. 
Howard  university,  365. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  222. 


Iceland,  educational  condition  of,  cxcvi. 
Idaho,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Iv. 

abstract,  3&-371. 
Illinois,  summary  of  educational  condition,  lii. 

abstract,  6^77. 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  students*  govern- 
ment in,  cxxxiv,  cxxxv,  73, 74. 
Illiteracy,  among  German  recruits,  oci. 

in  Italy,  ccxvi-«ozviiL 
Imbeciles.    See  Feeble-minded,  schools  for  the. 
Income  and  expenditure,  scho<^  in  the  United 
States,  xxii-xxiv. 

comparison  of;  for  ten  years,  xxxix. 
Indiana,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liL 

abstract,  78-97. 
Indianapolis,  4nd.,  schools  of;  8L 
Indiana  State  University,  83. 
Indians,  education  of;  cxliv. 

special  schools  for,  ccxlv. 

schools  for,  in  New  York,  221. 

schools  for,  in  PennsylvanhL  278. 

education  of,  at  Hampton,  Va..  829,  831,  832. 
Indian  Territory,  summary  of  educational  con- 
dition, Iv.  Ivi. 

abstract  372-875. 
Industrial  e<lacation,  ccxxxiv-ccxxxviil. 
Industrial   instanction  for   woMien  in  Belgium, 

cxciii. 
Industrial  training.    See  the  heading  Special  In- 
struction, under  the  respective  States. 

statistical  table,  813-821. 
Infknt  asylums,  summary  of  statistics  of  dxxxvii. 

Uble  of  statistic^  8i8-812, 
Institutes.    See  the  headings  Trainine  of  Teach- 
ers and  Educational  and  Conventions,  under 
the  respective  States. 
International  Educational  Congress  at  Brussels, 

cxciii-cxcvi. 
International  Societv  for  Investigating  and  Pro- 
moting the  Science  of  Teaching,  306. 
Inter  State  Oratorical  Contest,  396. 
Iowa,  summary  of  educational  condition,  liiL 

abstract,  &^97. 
Iowa  Agricultural  CoUege,  cxl,  04. 
Iowa  Reform  School,  clxxxv. 
Ireland,  educational  condition  of,  ccxiv. 
Ironton,  Ohio,  schools  of  248-250. 
Italy,  educational  condition  of  ccxv-ooxx. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  schools  o^  ^  223. 
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Jacluon,  Mich^  schools  ot^  161, 102. 

JaoksonvUle,  Flo.,  schools  oC  56. 

Jamaica,  edncationAl  condition  ot,  ocxxxL 

JanesviUe,  Wis.,  schools  ot,  844. 

Japan,  edacatlonal  condition  of,  ccxxriii,  cczxix. 

Javal,  Dr.,  article  of;  on  physiology  of  reading  and 

writing,  ccl-cclv. 
Jeffirics,  Joy,  report  oC  respecting  color  blindness 

among  school  children,  ccxlix-ccL 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  214. 
John  C.  Green  Scnool  of  Science,  cxlrii. 
Johns  Hopkins  Unireraity,  xcix^  137, 188. 
Joliet,  lU.,  ftchoola  of,  70, 71. 
Jones,  W.  W.  W.,  term  of  otBce  ot  199. 
Journals,  edncational.    See  the  heading  Training 

of  Teachers,  under  the  respeotive  States. 


Kalamaxoo,  Mich.,  schools  of,  161, 162. 

Kansas,  summary  of  educational  oonditian,  zlviiL 
abstract,  9ft-107. 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  10& 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  o£  187, 188. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  104, 105. 

Kedsio,  William  K.,  obituary  notice,  257. 

Kentucky,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
zlviii^xUx. 
abstract.  108-115. 

Kentucky  tJ  uiverstty,  112, 113. 

Kerlin,  Isaac  N.,  investigations  oi;  as  to  causes  of 
idiocy,  clzkix. 

Keyos.  Adoiaon  A.,  term  of  ofiBoe  ot,  235. 

Key  West,  FU.,  schools  ot^  55. 

Kiehle.  D.  L.,  term  of  office  of;  177. 

Kimball,    F.  H..   reoort  of,  respecting    myopia 
among  school  cnildren.  ccl. 

KindergMrten.    See  the  heading  State  School  Sys- 
tem, under  the  respective  States, 
summary  of  statistics,  with  remarks,  oi-cilL 
statisUcal  table,  492-522. 

Kingston.  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222. 223, 224. 

Knoxvillo,  Tenn.,  schools  of;  301, 802. 

L. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  schools  of;  844. 

Lafayette  College.  275. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  sonools  of;  268, 269. 

Land  grants  and  reservations,  educational,  zxvi- 

xxiiv. 
Lansing,  Mich.,  schools  ot  161. 162. 
Law,  schools  of.    See  the  heading  Scientiflo  and 
Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respeo- 
tive States. 

schools  of,  for  the  colored  race,  Ix,  IzL 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of;  witii  re- 
marks, cxlix-cUL 

schools  of;  table  of  statistics,  701-705. 

degrees  conferred  in  schools  of,  732, 738. 

benefactions  to  echooLs  of,  864, 867. 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  schools  of;  101, 1U2. 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144,  146. 
Leadville,  Colo.,  schools  of,  82. 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  schools  of,  101, 102. 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  schools  of;  268, 269, 270. 
Lehigh  University,  275. 
Leromon,  Allen  B.,  term  of  office  of;  107. 
Lenox,  James,  obituary  notice,  234. 
Lewiston,  Me.,  schools  of,  127, 128. 
Libraries,  summary  of  stattistics  of  public,  olxvi. 
clxviL 

statistical  table  of  public,  738-74L 
Lima,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248,  250. 
Lincohi,  R.  I.,  schools  of,  285, 286. 
Little  Kock,  Ark.,  schools  of,  15. 
Lockport,  N.  T.,  schools  of,  222,  224. 
Logausport,  Ind.,  schools  of,  81. 
London,  educational  condition  of;  ccxii. 
Long,  Grovemor,  remarlLs  of,  on  cost  of  education, 

xixvi-xxx\iL 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222, 224. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  schools  of,  22. 
Louisiana,  summary  of  edncational  condition,  zlvi, 

abstract,  116-123. 


Lonisiana  State  TTniventfy  sad  Agricnltmal  ad 

Mechanical  CoDege,  121. 
LonisvUle,  Ky.,  schools  oC  111. 
Lowell  Mass.,  sohooU  oi;  144. 146. 
Luoe,  K.  A.,  term  of  offioe  oC  18L 
Lynchburg.  Ya..  schools  of;  328. 
Lynn,  MaSs.,  scnoolsot  144, 146. 


MoClellan,  George  B.,  recommendatioo  oC  lea^sct- 

ing  New  tiersey  schools,  xxiv. 
MoCook,  A.  McD..  report  of,  reapectiBf  Army 

schools,  ccxliii,  ccxliv. 
McKeen,  Miss  P.  F.,  obituaiy  notio^  IM. 
Macon.  GaM  schools  of,  61, 62. 
Madison,  Wis.,  schools  ot  844. 
Maine,  summary  of  edaoatiooal  copdHkw,  xlL 

abstract,  124-13L 
Maine  State  College  of  Agricnltare  aDd  tbe  M*. 

chanic  Arts,  130. 
Maiden,  Mass..  schools  ot  14<  146. 
MaltiL  edncational  condition  ot  cexx,  eexzL 
Manchester,  N.  H..  schools  ot  207. 
Mansfield,  Edward  D.,  obituary  notiM,  SS7. 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  schools  ot  248, 250. 
Marietta,  Ohio,  schools  ot  250. 
Marlborough,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144,146. 
Marvel.  L/H..  report  ot  on  industrial  edocatfea. 

ccxxxviL 
Maryland,  summary  of  edncational  oondltktt,  tiSr. 

abstract,  132-139. 
Maryland  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Cdk^ 

137. 
Maryland  House  of  Befiige,  dxxxr. 
Maryland  Institute,  ccxzxix. 
Massachusetts,  summary  of  educational  ooodttbn, 
xli.xm 

abstract.  140-157. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  TechnolofT,  exlUi. 
Massachusetts  State  Beform  School  atweatbom'. 

clxxxii,  clxxxiv,  clxxxv. 
Meadville.  Pa.,  schoohi  ot  268  270. 
Medford,  Mass.,  schools  ot  1«^. 
Medicine,  schools  of.   See  the  heading  Profeaskul 
Instruction,  under  the  respectiTe  States. 

schools  ot  for  the  colored  race,  Ix,  Ixfl. 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  ot  with  rt- 
marks,  clil-clv. 

schools  ot  statistical  table,  70^717. 

table  of  degrees  conferred  in  scbods  ot  7^ 

benefoctions  to  schools  of,  806, 867. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  schools  ot  301,  802. 
Meriuen,  Conn.,  schools  ot  40. 
Michigan,  summary  of  educational  onodltkni,  li,  ffl. 

abstract,  158-160. 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  CoDeg^  16S. 
Michigan  University,  relation  ot  to  preparatsiy 

schools,  cxxxlL 
Middletown.  Conn.,  schools  ot  40l 
Milford,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144. 
Militanr  Academy,  summary  of  extmlwtiaps  toe 

admission  to  the.  718. 
Miller,  T.  B.,  and  the  sale  of  medical  degreca.  dxhi- 

clxv. 
MiUville.  N.  J.,  schools  ot  214. 
MUwaukee,  Wis.,  schools  ot  344J4S. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  schools  ot  178. 
Minnesota,  summary  of  educational  conditkm.  bii 

abstract,  170-177. 
Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  clxxxiv. 
Mississippi,  summxu7  of  edncational  coodittfci, 

abstract,  178-183. 
Missouri,  summary  of  educational  cowKtioik  xMn. 

abstract,  184-193. 
Missouri  Agricultural  and  MeehaBloal  College, 

190. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  schools  ot  7.  & 
Montana,  summary  of  edncational  eoBdition.  In. 

abstract,  876-379. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  schools  ot  7, 6. 
Moon.  William,  eml>ossed  alphabet  ot  clxxri,  a«te. 
Morals,  instruction  in.  xxxv.  zxxvi. 
Muscatine.  Iowa,  schools  ot  91. 92. 
Museums,  craphio  methods  in  cdacmtlopai  ctiXf 
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Hoflc,  instruction  in,  In  New  York,  231. 
in  Ohio.  255. 
in  Pennsylvania,  279. 
in  Kbode  Islaml.  288. 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  scnools  of,  101, 162, 103. 
Myopia,  in  German  schools,  ocii. 

report  on,  of  Drs.  W.  H.  Fitch  and  P.  H.  Kim- 
bah,  ccL 

N. 

Nashua,  K.  H.,  schools  ot  207. 

Nashville,  Tenn..  schools  of,  301. 302. 

Katal,  educational  condition  ot,  ocxxix. 

Natiok.  Mass..  schools  ot  144. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  400. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  366. 

National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  403. 

National  Educational  Association,  303. 

National  German-American  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, 397. 

Naval  Academy,  summary  of  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  the,  719. 

Nebraska,  summary  of  educational  condition,  Uii, 
liv. 
abstract,  194-190. 

Necrology.  See  individual  entries  in  this  index, 
and  heading  Obituary  Record,  under  the  re- 
spective States. 

Netherlands  (The),  educational  condition  ot  ocxxi- 
ccxxiv. 

Nevada,  summary  of  educational  o<mdiiion,  L 
abstract.  200-203. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  214. 

Newark,  Ohio,  schools  of;  248. 

New  Be<lford.  Mass.,  schools  ot  141, 146, 147. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  schools  of;  40. 

New  Brunswick,  educational  condition  of,  ccxxxi. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  schools  of.  214, 215. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 224. 

Newburvport,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144. 

Newcastle,  Pa.,  sohools  of.  268, 270. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  term  of  office  ot  130. 

New  England  Association  of  School  Superintend- 
ents, 395. 

New  Hampshire,  summary  of  educational  condi- 
tion, xli. 
abstract,  204-209. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  schools  of;  40.41. 

New  Jersey,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
xliii. 
abstract,  210-217. 

New  Jersey  Keform  School,  dxxxil. 

New  London,  Conn.,  schooU  of,  40. 

Now  Mexico,  surooiary  of  educational  condition, 
Ivl. 
abstract,  380. 

New  Orleans,  schools  of,  120. 

Newport,  Ky..  schools  of.  111. 

Newport,  R.  L.  schools  ot  285. 286. 

New  South  Wales,  educational  condition  ot 
ccxxxii-coxxxiv. 

Newton,  Mass..  schools  ot  144, 147. 

New  York,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlli, 
xliiL 
abstract,  218-235. 

New  York,  N.  Y..  schooU  ot  ocxHi,  222, 224, 225. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  schools  ot  338. 

Normal  schools.    See,  also,  the  heading  Training  of 
Teachers,  under  the  respective  States, 
fbr  the  colored  race,  Iviii,  IxL 
summary  of  statistics    ot    with    rsmarks, 

Ixxxvii-c. 
statistical  table,  464-479. 

Norris.  John,  efforts  ot  to  suppress  traffic  in  pro- 
fessional degrees,  cbdi-cixv. 

Norristown,  Pa.,  sohools  of,  268. 270. 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144, 147. 

North  Carolina,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
xliv,  xlv. 
abstract,  286-348. 

Northrop,  B.  G.,  term  of  office  ot  45. 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  schools  ot  40. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  schools  ot  40, 41. 

Nova  Scotia,  educational  condition  of  ecxxx. 

Nurses,   education  ot   summary  of    statistics, 
clxvii,clxvili. 
in  Massachusetts,  154. 
in  Missouri,  192.  i 


Nurses,  education  ot  &o.,  in  New  York,  232. 
in  Pennsylvania,  279. 
in  District  of  Columbia,  366. 
table  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  742, 743, 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  schools  ot  22. 
Officers,  school.    See  the  headings  State  School 
System  and  Chief  State  Sdool  Officer,  un- 
der the  respective  States. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  schools  of  222,  225. 
Ohio,  summary  of  ednoational  condition,  IL 

abstimct,  M4-^7. 
Ohio  Steto  University,  252,  253. 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  sohools  of  196, 197. 
Ontario,  educational  oondition  of  ooxxx. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  schools  of.  214.  215. 
Oratory,  training  in,  in  New  York,  282. 

in  Pennsylvania,  279. 
Oregon,  summary  of  educational  condition,  U. 

abstract,  258-263. 
Orphan  or  dependent  children.    See.  also,  the 
heading  Special  Instruction,  under  the  re- 
spective States. 

summary  of  statistics  of    institutions   for, 
clxxxvi  clxxxviL 

statistical  table  of  institutions  for,  768-807. 
Orr,  Gustavns  J.,  term  of  office  ot  65. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  schools  of  344,  345. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  922,  225. 
Ottawa,  HL.  schools  of  70, 71. 
Ottomwa,  Iowa,  schools  ot  91,  92. 

P. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  sohools  of,  HI. 
Paris,  France,  cost  of  educational  system  ot  oc 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  schools  ot  coxlt,  ccxlil,  214,  215. 
Patterson,  James  W.,  t«nn  of  office  ot  209. 
P  awtucket.  R.  I.,  schools  ot  285,  286. 
Peabody,  Mass.,  sohools  of.  144. 
Peabody  fund,  resolution  of  trustees  ot  respect- 
ing e<lncation  at  the  South,  bdv. 

disbursements  ot,  Ixv. 

aid  from  the,  in  Alabama,  7. 

in  Arkansas,  14, 15. 

in  Florida,  55. 

in  Georgia,  61. 

in  Louisiana,  119. 

in  Mississippi.  180. 

in  North  Carolina,  239. 

in  South  Carolina,  208. 

in  Tennessee,  301. 

in  Texas,  311. 

in  Virginia,  327. 

in  West  Virginia,  337. 
Peiroe,  B.,  obituary  notice,  157. 
Pendloton,  W.  K.,  term  of  office  of.  839. 
Pennsylvania,  summary  of  educational  condition, 

abstract  264-281. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  275. 
Peoria,  Hl^  schools  ot  7(L  71. 
Perraolt>  Joseph,  term  of  office  ot  371. 
Petersburg,  va.,  schools  ot  828. 
Pharmacy,  instruction  in,  in  California,  25. 

in  niinois,  75. 

in  Kentuclcy,  114. 

in  Maryland,  138. 

in  Massachusetta,  152. 

in  Michigan,  166. 

in  Missouri,  191. 

in  New  York,  230. 

in  Ohio,  254. 

in  Pennsylvania,  277. 

in  Tennessee,  305. 

statisUcal  table,  710, 711, 717. 

degrees  conferred  in  schools  ot  734. 
Phihu^phia.  Pa.,  schools  ot  268. 270, 27L 
Phillips  Acmlemy,  Andover,  Mass.,  courseof  study 

in,cxii 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  course  of  study  in,  cxii, 

cxiii. 
Pickett,  J.  D.,  term  of  office  ot  115. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  schools  ot  268. 271. 
Pittsfleld.  Mass.,  scdooIs  ot  144, 147. 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  schools  ot  214.  r^  i 
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Port  HoTOD,  Mioh.,  schools  of,  161, 168. 

Portland,  Me.,  schools  of,  127. 12& 

Portland,  Ores.,  schools  of;  201. 

Portsmonth,  N.  H..  schools  of;  307. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248, 250. 

Portsmouth.  Ya..  schools  of,  328. 

Portncal,  eancational  condition  of,  cczxiv. 

PottsTille,  Pa.,  schools  of,  268,  271. 

PonghkeepAie,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  282,  S2S. 

PowelL  L.  J.,  term  of  office  of;  263. 

Pratt,  liientenant,  work  of;  in  Indian  edneation, 

ccxlv. 
Preparatory  departments  of  eollegea,  oxzxi. 
Preparatoiy  schools.    See  the  heading  Seoondaiy 
Instruction,  onder  the  respeoliTe  States. 

summary  of  statistics  of;  eix-«xi. 

•cienUflo  study  in,  orri,  cxtU. 

ststistioal  table,  613-622. 

benefiMtions  to.  868, 800. 
Providence.  R.  L,  schools  of;  385,  286. 
Pnigh,  Lewis,  obituary  notice  of;  86. 
Prussia,  educational  condition  of,  ccir-oeix. 
Publications,  iummary  of  educational,  clxxxix- 
cxcL 

table  of  educational,  876-002. 
Purdue  Unlversityi  83,  84. 


Quebec,  educational  condition  of,  ccxxxl. 
Queensland,  edncati<Hial  condition  of,  ocxzxiv. 
Juincy,  lU.,  schools  of,  70,  71. 
{uincy,  Mass.,  schools  of,  li4, 147. 


Bacine,  Wis.,  schools  of,  344,  345. 

Reading,  Pa.,  schools  of;  268,  271. 

Reading,  physiology  ot  ocl,  cell. 

Reform  schools.  See  the  heading  Special  Insteao- 
tion,  under  the  respective  states, 
summary  of  sti^istios  of;  with  remarks,  cUxx- 

obczxT. 
statistical  table,  75^.767. 

Rhode  Island,  summary  of  educational  condition, 
xlii. 
abstract,  282-280. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  schools  of;  81. 

Richmond,  Va.,  schools  of;  328. 

Robinson,  President,  remarks  ot  on  college  en- 
trance examinations,  oxxxiii. 

Rochester.  K.  Y.,  schools  of,  222, 225. 

Rockford,  IlL,  schools  of;  70, 71. 

Rock  IsUnd,  111.,  schools  o^  70. 71. 

Rockland,  He.,  schools  of;  127, 128. 

Round  Hill  School,  oxv. 

Ruflher,  William  H.,  term  of  office  ot  333. 

Rural  schools,  at  home  and  abroad,  xvil-xix. 
examination  of.  xxxiv,  xxxv.         « 

Russia,  educational  condition  of;  ccxxir. 

Rutgers  College,  216. 

Rutland,  Vt,  schools  of;  319. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  schools  of;  22. 

Saginaw,  Mioh.,  schools  o£  161, 163. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  schools  of,  173. 

Salem,  Mass.,  schools  of,  144, 147. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  schoohi  of,  311. 312. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  schools  of.  24B,  250. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.,  schools  of.  ccxlii,  22. 

Sanitation  ana  education,  ccxlvi-ccxlix. 

San  Jos6,  Cal.,  schools  of,  22. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  222, 225. 

Sarannah,  Oa.,  schools  of;  61, 6i. 

Savings  banks,  school,  in  France,  cxcviii. 

Scarborough,  John  C,  term  of  office  of;  243. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222. 

School  fwe  and  population,  statistics  of;  in  the 

School  boaHs,  Ixxxii. 

School  buildings,  rules  for  construction  of,  ooxlvi- 

ccxlix. 
School  funds,  management  ot  xxvl. 
comparison  of,  for  ten  years,  xxxiz. 


School  furniture.    See  Furniture. 

School  grounds,  oclv. 

School  of  Design  of  the  Unirersity  of  Cindanstl, 

255. 
School  officers.     See  the  headings  State  Schaol 

System  and  Chief  State  School  Officer,  auks 

the  respective  States. 
School  of  Min«s  of  Columbia  CoDeg^  229. 
School  populaiiou,  comparison  ot  for  ten  years, 

xxxvii,  xl. 
School  property,  exemptkm  ot   f^om   taxatisa, 

cclv-cclvu. 
Science,  schools  ot   See  the  heading  Scimtiile  sad 

Professional  Instmctiott,  under  the  rtepac 

tireSUtes. 
summary  of  statistios  of,  cxxxTl-<cxrxix. 
schools  ot  in  England,  ecxii. 
sUttsUcal  table.  677-680. 
benefactions  to  scbopla  ot  860-808. 
Scientific  instruction,  popular,  ocxxxriii,  ecxxxix. 
Solentlflc  inveetlgations,  goTemment.  cclx. 
Scientific  schools,  unoudowed,  recent  history  eC 

exlvl-oxlvm. 
summer.  ccxlv-ccxlvL 
Scotland,  educational  condition  ot  ccxlii,  ecxir. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  schools  of;  208,  ZIl,  272. 
Sear^  Bmas,  remarksof  the  late,  Ixv. 

ODituM7  notice  of;  332,  833. 
Secondary  inatructlon.  See  the  h»adingrii  <'iondn  j 

Instruction,  under  the  respective  SKatrs. 
for  the  c«»lored  taee,  lix.  Ixi 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  with  re* 

marks,  civ-cix. 
in  Oerroany,  oovi-ecix. 
statistical  tnble.  523-612. 
benefisctions  to  institutions  fbr,  868-^5. 
Sedntla,  Mo.,  schools  oi;  187, 188. 
86guin,  Bdouard,  obituary  notice  ot  235. 
Souna,  Ala.,  schools  ot  7, 8. 
Sessions,  D.  R..  term  of  office  ot  203. 
Sewing  in  public  scboola,  coxxxviii. 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  154. 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  226. 
Shamokin,  Pa.,  schools  ot  268,  272. 
Shannon,  Richard  D.,  tenn  of  office  ot  103. 
Shattuck,  Joseph  C,  term  of  office  ot  3jb 
Sheffield  Scientiflc  School,  42. 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  schools  ot  268,  272 
Sherman,  Moses  H.,  term  of  office  ot  355^ 
Shipherd,  Esther  R^obitnary  notic«>.  256, 237. 
Shoemaker,  Jacob  w.,  obituarr  notio«>«.  281. 
Shropshire,  W.  F.,  obituary  notioe  of;  307. 
Slade,  James  P.,  term  of  office  ot  T7. 
Slaughter,  John,  term  of  office  of,  302. 
Smith,  J.  A.,  term  of  office  ot  183. 
Smith,  W.  Egbert,  term  of  office  ot  879. 
Smith,  Walter,  report  ot  regarding  drawing  ta 

public  schools,  c«xxxT. 
Smltii  College,  requisites  for  admission  to,  exxL 
Society  for  Political  EdnoaUun,  402. 
Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144, 147. 
South,  education  in  the,  ItU-Ixt. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  schools  ot  81. 
South  Carolina,  summary  ot  educational  caikdi< 

tion,  xlv. 
abstract,  290-297. 
Spain,  educational  condition  of,  ecxxr. 
Spaolding,  Jacob  S.,  obituary  notice,  323. 
Spelling  Reform  Association,  397. 
Spelling  reform  in  Germany,  od.  cciL 
Springfield,  Mass.,  schools  ot  144. 147, 148. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  schools  ot  248, 250. 
Stamford.  Conn.,  schools  ot  40. 
State  boards  ot  education.    See  the  heading  Slats 

School  System,  under  the  rrspcctive  State*. 
State  boards  of  examiners.    See  the  hrading  Sate 

School  System,  under  the  lespectire  Statea. 
State  reports.    See  the  beading  Sute  School  Sjre- 

tem,  under  the  respective  Stutcs. 
State  superintendents.    See  the  hea^inga  Sute 

School  System  and  Chief  State  Sehool  Uttcer, 

under  tlie  rtspeotive  btaCea. 
SUtistical  tables,  405-005. 
Statistics,  educational,  o(»Uectlon  of  vil,  viii. 

moans  of  compariscm  ot  xri,  xviL 
Statistics,  school  ot  at  Berlin,  ccv. 
Stcubenville.  Ohio,  schools  ot  248.  250. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  cxlvii,  cxlviiL 
StiUwater,  Minn.,  schools  ot  m. 
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Stockton,  Cal.,  schools  of,  23. 

Stockwell,  Thonitti*  B.,  term  of  office  of,  28». 

SupermteDcleata,    qimliticatiuuii    and    duties   of^ 

Ixxxli,  LxxjciJi. 
Superior  instruction.    See  the  heatllug  Superior 

Instruction,  luider  the  respective  States- 
Superior  Instruction  of  women.  !>ee  Women.  Also, 

the  heading  Superior  Instruction,  under  the 

respocti ve  States. 
Sweden,  educational  condition  ot,  ooxxr. 
Switzoriuud.    educational    condition   of^    ocxzt, 

ccxxvL 
Syracuse.  N.  T.,  schools  of;  22  ^  225,  226. 


Tasmania,  educational  condition  of,  ooxxzir. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  schools  of;  144,  148. 

Taxation,  exemption  of  school  property  fhnn,  coly- 

cdvii. 
Taylor,  John,  term  of  ofhce  of,  386. 
Teachers.    Seethe  beading  Training  of  Teaohen, 
under  the  respHctive  States. 

pay  of  school,  xv.  xvi. 

•election  and  appointment  of;  xx. 

average  puy  of,  how  computed,  xx,  xxL 

comparative  number  of,  for  ten  yean,  xxxriiL 

tenure  and  supervision  of;  xxr. 

institutes  for.  xcviii.  xclx. 

pensions  for,  in  England,  cozL 

pay  of,  in  Italy.  ccxvL 
Tennessee,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xlix. 

abstract,  298,  307. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  schools  of;  81,  82. 
Texas,  sommarv  of  educational  condition,  xlviL 

abstract,  308-315. 
Text  books,  manner  and  coat  of  supplying,  xxxrlL 

used  in  law  schools,  oU. 

for  the  blind,  clxxvi. 
Theology  %  si^hools  of.    See  the  beading  Soientiflo 
and  Professional  Instruction,  under  the  re- 
spective States. 

schools  of,  for  the  colored  race,  Ix,  Ixi 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of;  oxlvlii- 
cxUx. 

statistical  table,  990-700. 

degrees  conferred  in  schools  of,  782. 

benefactions  to  schools  of,  862-.866. 
Tbompstm,  Charles  O.,  remarks  of;  on  tndnstrial 

training,  ocxxxvii. 
Thompson,  Hugh  S..  term  of  office  of,  297. 
Thompson,  J.  H.,  obituary  notice  of;  87. 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248,  250. 251. 
Titnsville,  Pa.,  scboob*  of.  268,  -272. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  schools  of,  248. 251. 
Toi>eka,  Kans.,  schools  of,  lul,  102. 
Towne  Scientific  School,  cxivli. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  schools  of;  214, 216. 
Trinity  College,  42. 

Trousclale,  Leon.,  term  of  office  of;  MT. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  schools  ot  222,  226. 
Truauov  in  cities,  Ixxxv. 


United  States  Army  schools,  ccxlii-oexUr. 
United  States  Military  Academy,  229, 718. 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  187, 719. 
Universities,  land  grants  to,  xxvii,  xxx,  rxxL 

attendance  on,  In  Germany,  cciL 

list  of.  in  Great  Britain  and  Inland,  coxii, 
coxiii. 

list  of;  in  the  Netheriands,  ooxxii. 
Universities  and  colleges.    See  the  heading  Supe- 
rior Instruction,  under  the  resiKtotiTe  Stwea. 

for  the  colored  race,  lix-lxi. 

summary  of  statistics  oC  with  remarka.  ezzii- 
cxxxvi. 

requisites  for  admission  to,  cxxtIH,  oxxxtr. 
V   statistical  table,  640-676. 

table  of  degrees  conferred  in,  7aO-78L 

benefactions  to.  848-800. 
Univeivity  of  Alabama,  9. 
University  of  California,  cxxxiii,  24, 2ft. 
University  of  Colorado,  33. 
University  of  Deseret,  385. 
University  of  Georgia,  63, 64. 


University  of  Iowa,  93, 94. 

University  of  Kuiimw,  lo3,  104. 

Uuiversity  of  Michigan,  164, 166. 

University  of  Minnesota,  175,176. 

University  of  Mississippi,  182. 

UniverHity  of  Missouri,  189, 190, 19L 

University  of  Nebiualca,  198. 

University  of  Nevada,  203. 
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